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Short Sketch of the Existing Reformed Constitution. 

1. T)n‘ eunlirj.'il f.iris of tin* Ifelonns nf 1911) wiMe, iirsf, llie 
n.U'oo'iutioii tif all It^oislatiw as distint^l from ilu* 

and, stMoml, tin* d<‘V!»liii ion of anilno ily to proviiM-ial (fovenniiPiiis. 
'J'ht* doininaii* ion of tho roust itut ion wliirli thru runir 

iindrv iTvision svas tliat tlie oiitire o-ovtonnirni systriii is one indi- 
visilde wlioh* and a/iirnahlr to l^nlianuoit. The lio’our of a lopiral 
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;application of that conception to administrative practice had authority 
gradually been mitigated ny u- ide delegation of powers and by 
cnistcnnary abstentions from interference with llie agents of adminis- 
tration. But the principle of the conception was still living and 
operative, and it blocked effectively any substantial advance towards 
the development of self-governing institutions. In the first ]dace, 
the legislative councils weie in theory only an enlargemeiil of the Sections 03 
c'liecutivc government for the purposes of law-making. The |j| ^ovt 

})(us of the liCgislative Councils, other than members of the exccu- of India Act, 
five (Tovermnent, wliother nominated or el(?cded, were styled addi- 
tional members. liCgislative ])ower was imi lecngriiMMl as v(‘siding 
in a legislature as distinct from the GoveTuiment. Again, the 
]>]Ovincial (lovernmeuts, in wliose liands lay the day to day iask of 
.administration in provinces, j)osso.ssed no powers derived rvoin a 
position of iiuleperidein*e. By law all tin' powers exercised ])y tlie 
b'>asi India Company, the Coujt of Diieclois and the Board of 
Proprietors were vested in the Secretary of Slate, who also ]>ossessed rrtion :» of 
all-emhracing powers of .snperinteudencc, direction and conljol over '*■ 

the governments in India. The govenmiout of tlie counliy 'vas 
one, and local Governments were virtually in the* ])ositif»n of agents 
nf I he Governmenl of India, to which the whole civil and military 
admin i.st ration of the country was committed bv tlie Act of ISdd. 


Lastly, neither the provim'es nor the Government of India luul any p.na. 47 of 
inherent legal riglit to the revenue's which they raised. By law thcj lleport 
all the n'veiiues of India ve>led in the L’vown. Under the 
])<‘nuaiieut tiiuuicial settlem<‘nts madi* hetwceii the central and tioilalKe- 


provincial Goveriinnmts an undoubted advance upon the earluu* cen- f.n'iji.s and 

tialisod system had heen made, but no more than a half-'Aay stage 

Inu! been readied, 1>eeause the pv<ivindal soltlemeuts, being based ^ 

nol on |»rovincial j-evenue.-- bni on pmvincial lu'cds, vt'ndcrci] theofJSS3. 

<*eritral control over provincial eNjiendituic not ineivly justitiabbi 

but inevitable. Brovincial expenditure, provincial taxation and 


provincial borrowing uere all subject to central coiitjol, and a 
Jiiass of regulations in the shape (»f Codes of Insti iictions impo.sed 


irksome restraints on the s|)ending powers of local fioverninents. 


2 . it wa.s iliese features of tlie coustitutiou wliiidi drove the Tlie fuinla- 


authors of the ]{e]Mn t. on Indian (^Vii'^titutioiial Befonns to the con- aicnUlfor- 
clusion that no fiuther progrc.s.s on the old liiU'S of delegation and 
of abstention was ])o.ssible. Thev were charged by tlie annoum c- 
inent of Augu.st 1017 with the duty of dovising sulistuntial steps in 
the direction of the gradual development of self-governing institu- 
tions, and they found their path blocked by the barriers of tlie 
existing coJistitution which gradual decentralization liad only 
partially lowered. Accordingly, tJiey set before themselves the 
Task of demolition. “ We haA'e ” they said ‘‘ to demolish the exist- I'ara, liJOof 
ing stnictuie at least in part before Ave can build anew, ^bir 
business is one of devolution, of drawijig a lijie of deman ation, of (jonstitu- 
cutting long-standing ties. Tlie Goverinnent of India nui.st give tional 
and tlie proAunces mu.st receiA’e : for only so can the growing ovga- Reforms, 
nism of self-government draw air into its lungs and li\’'e.’’ But, 
like good master-builders, they droAv their |)lans carefully before 
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Paras, 188* 
191 of the 
Reports. 


Derolution 
to provinces. 


Section 33 
of the 
Govt, of 
India Act. 


seltiu^ tlieir Jiiuids to the work. The phnns they desrribed as 
formula*, and these formula* are so important, for the underatauding 
of the prestmt roust itut ion that they must he given in the language 
of the authors. They are as follows: — 

1. There should be, as far as possible, comjdete popular rontrol 

in haral l)odies and the largest possible iudeponderire 
for them of outside rontrol, 

2. The provinces are the domain in whirli the earlier steps to- 

wards tlie ])rogressive realisation of responsible govern- 
ment should he taken. Some measure of responsibility 
should be given at once, and our aim is to give romplete 
losponsibility as .soon as conditions permit. This involves 
at orn o giving* the provinces the largest measure of inde- 
pemlence, legislative, administrative, and financial, of 
the (fovernment of India wliich is romj)atible with the 
due discharge by ilie latter of its own responsibilities^ 

•». The (ioveriinient of India must remain wholly responsilile to 
Pailiament and saving such responsihility, its authority 
in essential matters must remain indisputable, pending 
experience of tlm dVect of the chaJiges now to be intro- 
duced in flic provinces. In the mefinlime the Indian 
Legislative Council sliould be enlarged and made move 
representative and its ojipormnit ies of influencing (Jnv- 
erumeut increascfl. 

4. In proportion as the foregoing chang’es take efteci, the con- 
trol of Parliament ami the Secretary of State over tlie 
(lovernment of India and provincial Governments must 
be relaxed. 

The iuteiuions tlie authorN were not in all details carried out 
by Parliament oi* under its authority, but these toiniiihc are still the 
framework to which the constitution ow(?s its .shape, and round them 
any description of it must arrange itself. They indicate at once 
that it is the domain of the provinee.s in wdiich the most sub.siantial 
steps prescribed by the announcement of 1917 have been taken, and 
it is frr)m the provinces that an account of the con.stitut.ioTi must 
begi n . 

Pro Vinci fd Con sti f iifion s. 

•{. Wliat the reforms efl'e.<‘tecl in provinces or ekewhere cannot 
be discoverfMl merely by a perusal of the Act of 1919. A reader of 
that Act, who found therein the twin pillars of the old constitution 
— the siHce.ssion of tin? Secretary of State to all the powers of the 
Boanlof Directors ami the Court of Proprietors, and the vesting of 
all Indian revenues in the Crown — maintained intact, might come 
to tlie conclusion lliat Ilie constitution remains as severely central 
as before, the more so if he failed <o notice thatthe Act now contains 
words making the coiiirol of the Governor General in Council 
flubjei't to ruic--. Put further study would convince him tliat the 
Act was important not only for wdmt it did directly in giving the 
legislative councils a new position and wider authority but also in 
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the poAver Avhich it conferred to make statutory rules .securing very j 
('ousideral)le advances towards re.spoii>ible self-government. He 
will, therefore, look for a true picture of the new constitution rather 
ill the statutory rules than in the Act itself. The most radical of 
these powers which have been taken by the Act are the powers to 
devolve administrative, iinaucial and Jegislative authority ripon ^,£ 
local tTOvernments and legislatiu es. Admiiiisii alive devolution is the Covt. of 
efCectiMl through live same (dassitl<‘ation of suhie<-ts lor the purpose 
to ilie caie of the local tiovernmcnt.s. Legislative devolution is 
efl'e' it'd through the .same classification of sulijects for the purpo.se 
of distinguishing the suhjtMds over Avhicli the local Legislative 
(^)un('^ls will cxerci.se those functions which have been conferred 
upon them by the Aid itself. Financial devolution is effected by 
•il locating revenues or otlier moneys to local Goveinments for the 
;idniinistratiun of subjects rdassified as provinciaL The.'^e aids of 
devolution have the elteid of giving local Govemmeiits and Legisla- 
tive Councils a degree of independence and of inherent power in the 
provincial sjiherc. Hut three remarks on their efieet leinain to he 
made. Fiisi, they do nut give to local (foveriiinents any juri.stic 
exi.'^tence. The only body corporate is still the Secretary of State 
in (\)Uiicil, and all .suits liy or against (jovornment must be brought 
f)V or against the Secretary of State in (kmncil. 

Second, tliey do not obscure the ultimate reservoir of sovereignty, ttulo 13 of 
Provincial ( lovernments have authority over only tho.se 
whitdi have been specifically classified as provincial. Over subjects 
nhich have l)eeJi classified as (jentral they have no innate authority, 
and all subjects which have escaped cla.ssifi<*ation as either provin- 
cial or central are the concern of the central (lOA-ernmeut alone. Item 47 of 
The re.siduum of poAver is with tlie Government of India and gcheduJlo I 
Avith the provincial GoA^ernments, until provision otherwise is made to the 
by j ule. Devolution 

Rules. 

And, third, they do not by themselve.s introduce into provincial 
Govej’nmejits any degree of responsible government. They 
do not set up the most important characteristic feature of 
provimual Government, namely, the system which is known 
as dyarchy. In order to take that final step and thus to 
give effect to the second formula of the Authors of the 
l{ej)ort a further and most important power lia.s been taken in the Clause (d) of 
Act, uaiiiely, the power to make provi.siou by rules for the cla.ssifi- S^tion 
cation from among provincial subjects of subjects to he c^^Hed 
“ Transferred subjects ”, that is, subjects w’hose administration is 
transferred to members of Government holding oflh-c subject to 
removal in pursuance of a hostile vote of the Legislative Council 
amounting to an ex])res8ion of no confidence. The provincial 
subjects kuoAA’n as reserved subjects ” are left to be administered 
by members of Government irremovable at the plea.sure of the 
Legislative Council. 

These four poAvers have been employed in tlie nine major pro- 
vinces, and it is there that reformed constitutions Lave been set up. 
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The pro- 
vincial field. 


Section 45-A 
of the Act. 


Para. 500 of 
the Report 
on Indian 
Constitu- 
tional Re- 
forms. 

(a) The pro- 
vincial field] 
of legisla- 
tion. 


Section 65 
and 80-A of 
the Act. 


Section 67 
(2).l 

(6) The pro- 
vincial held 
of adminls- ^ 
tration. 
Para. Ilof 


Where there is no classification of subjects, no allocation of revenues- 
and 110 division of provincial subjects, tliere; is no devolution and,, 
therefore, no reformed constitution. The position is essentially the 
same as it was before the passing of the Act of 1919. Wlnit these 
areas are and how they are administered will be desmibed when 
the (joveriunent of India jtself is described. At present, this note 
is concerned with the reformed constitutions in the nine major 
provinces. 

4. Tlie dittererices in the coiistitutioiial airaiigement.s from 
province to province are inconsiderable and need not affect the- 
picture. In the demarcation of the provincial field there h uniform- 
ity; ill its internal division variations are few. The objects which: 
the Act set before itself in providing for the cl a.ssifi cation of central 
and pjovincial subjects were ‘‘ tlie purpose of distinguishing Die 
functions of local (Tovernments and kxal legislatures from ilie func- 
tions of the (lovernor (leueral in Council and the Indian Legisla- 
ture.” Tlio implied aim in providing for “ the allocation of 
reveniie.s or other moneys ” to local flovernment was the iletermiiia- 
tion of limits within which provincial finance would be iiide]>endent. 
Financial devolution the Authors of the lleport on Indian Consti- 
tutional lieforms considered to be fundamental. Our first aim ’’ 
they said has been to find .<^ome means of entirely separating the- 
lesoiirces of the central and provincial (jloverniuents.’’ The pro- 
vincial field may, therefore, be considered as a field of legislation, 
adminisi ration and finance. 


The provincial field for purposes of legislation has been demar- 
cated in a manner somewhat different from that adopted to determine 
the fields of administration and finance. The method is that of 
restriction rather than devolution. In theory, with certain savings, 
the Indian legislature as regards IJritish India, and each of the 
provincial Legislative Councils as regards its own province, have 
concurrent jurisdiction over the whole legislative field. The local 
legislative council of any province has power to make laws for the 
peace and good government of the territories for the time being 
constituting tliat province. lint, in regard to subjects outside the 
provinc iiil field of admini.stration, the Act itself places under control 
the Councirs powers to legislate, and even w'ith regard to subjects 
witliin that field the statutory devolution rules introduce other 
restrictions. What that control and what these restrictions are will 
be explained when the local legislative councils and their powers 
come to be discussed. It suffices here to say that the effect of classi- 
fication for the purposes of legislation is to set up spheres which 
are not mutually exclusive. The invasion of the provincial field of 
legislation by the central legislature is restrained hy the necessity 
for obtaining tlie previous sanction of the Governor Oeiieral. 

The principle of discrimination between central and provincial 
subjects of administration is that where extra-provincial interests 
predominate the subject is treated as central while, on the other 
hand, all subjects in which the interests of the province essentially 
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predominate are provincial. Accordingly, military matters; 
foreign affairs; tariffs and customs; railways; posts and" telegraphs ; 
the income-tax; currency; coinage and the public debt; (.ommerce 
and shipping; the civil and criminal law; and a number of smaller 
subjects of which the administration cannot be conveniently localised 
are retained under the administration of the Central GoVerinuent. 
Every otlier ordinary duty of a Government is within tlie provincial 
ambit. The audit of provincial expenditure, however, has been 
retained in the central field as also the task of keeping tlie provincial 
accounts. Separate lists of central and provincial subjects have 
indeed been framed, but any matter not definitely specified as a 
provincial subject is treated as a central subject, and discretion has 
been retained with the Governor General in Council to declare as 
provincial any matter whirdi, though falling within a central 
subject, is of a merely local or private nature within the province. 
Tlie more important matters in whiidi authority has been devolved 
mi provincial Governmeuts are local self-government; medical 
adrainistratiou and public liealtli; education; public works and 
irrigation; laud reven\ie administration; famine relief; agriculture; 
forests; excise; administration of justice; industrial matters and 
the development of industries; police and jails; and minor ports. 
The discrimination between central and provincial subjects is not 
subject to test in the courts. Any doubts which may arise are 
settled by the decision of the Governor General in Council and his 
decision is final. For that reason and because over reserved pro- 
vincial subjects the Government of India exercise a general control, 
without any restriction of the purjmses for which that control may 
be exercised, the limitation of provincial subjects by precise defi- 
nition is not essential. 


the FuAc- 
tioiis Coni- 
initteo’8 
report. 

Part I of 
Schedule I 
to the Devo- 
lution Rules. 

Item 15 of 
Part I of 
Schedule I 
to the Devo- 
lution Rules, 
Item 46 of 
Part I of 
Schedule I 
to the Devo- 
lution Rules. 
Item 51 of 
Part II of 
Schedule I 
to the Devo- 
ution Rules. 


Devolution 
Rule 4. 

Para. 24 of 
the Func- 
tions Com- 
luittee's 
report. 


It is otherwise in the case of the discrimination of provincial 
transfeired and provincial reserved Kiibjecis, for there 

the spheres of responsibility to the local ('ouncil and to 
Parliament are distinguished. This classification has, therefore, 
been made with exactness, on the principle tliat those 

departments wliich afford most opportimitv for local knowledge 
and social service, those in whi(‘h Indians have shown themselves Para. 238 of 
to he keenly interested, those in which mistakes which may occur the report 
though seiious would not be irvemediable, and those which 
most in need of development should be iiicliifled in tlie Iratisforred tioual 
list. Doubts as to whether any matter relates to a reserved or a Reforms, 
transferred subject are settled by the detdsiou of the Governor, Revolution 
and his decision is final. AC(‘ordiiigly local vself-goveriuneiit, ^ 
medical administration, public bealtli and sanitation, education, 
public works other than railways and canals, agriculture, excise schedule II 
and various smaller matters lie in the transferred field in all pro- to the 
vinces. But in Assam public works remain reserved, while in 
Burma and Bombay forests form a transferred subject. In all 
provinces the security subjects such as the administration of justice, 
police and jails, and the important subjects of land revenue and 
imgation are reserved subjects. 
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(c) The pro- 
vincial field 
of finance. 
Devolution 
Aule ir>. 


Section 80-A 
(3o) and 
Scheduled 
Taxes Aules. 


Section 80-A 
(3) (o) and 
(&) of the 
Act. 


Local 

Government 

(Borrowing)' 

(Rules). 


Section 30 
{a) of the 
Act. 


Devolution 
Rule 24. 


Devolution 
Rule 16. 

Devolution 
Rule 20. 


Devolution 
Rule 26. 


Tlie basis of financial ilevohition to provinces is the statutory allo- 
cation to them of all receijits accruing in respect of subjects classified 
as proviu(?ial. To these receipts fall to be added smaller sums such 
as a share in the growth of central revenue derived from income-tax 
collected in the province, and payments made by the central or other 
hu al Governments either for services rendered or otherwise. For the 
reinforcement of these receipts local Governments have wide powers 
of taxation and borrowing. Hut botli poAvers aie subject to statutory 
restriction. All legislation giving elfect to financial proposals re- 
(luires the previous sanction of the Governor (s. 80-C.). A jiroviii- 
t ial Legislative Council may of its own authority impose taxation 
on land put to uses other tlian agricultural, on succession, on betting 
or gambling, on advertisements, on any specified luxury, and may 
levy registration fees and certain stamp duties. Taxation cf other 
kinds can be imposed by the legislature only with the previous 
sanction of the Governor General. The provincial executive, 
however, have a further authority to expand provincial lesources, 
for in some provinces the assessinent of land revenue and water 
rates and the fixing of rates of duty on liquors and intoxicating 
drugs are left to executive action. Ibovincial borrowing 
j'ecjuires the sanction of higher authority. If the loan is 
to be raised in India the sanction of the Governor General 
in Council must be obtained. For recourse to moiieiv markets 
outside India the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council 
is required. In either case loans may be raised only for the purpose 
of meeting capital expenditure on projects of lasting public utility, 
for famine relief or for purposes connected with previous loans and 
advances. Borrowing for revenue purposes other than for the 
repayment of advances is not permittea. Such advances can be 
made and in fact have been made for the purpose of meeting tem- 
porary revenue deficits. All money borrowed is raised by the local 
(jovernment in the name and on behalf of the Secretary of State in 
Council, but though the primary security is the revenues allocated 
to the provincial Government, the wdiole of the revenues of India 
are in fact pledged in existing circumstances alike for Central 
Government loans and for loans raised by provincial Governments. 
As a corollary to the receipt of allocated revenues local Governments 
have assumed responsibility for capital expenditure incurred by the 
Government af India on irrigation works in the provinces. The 
capital sums so expended are treated as advances made to the local 
Governments from the revenues of India and they carry interest 
at fixed rates. Moneys derived by the provinces from these sources 
are paid into the public- account of whicdi the Governor General in 
Council is the custodian and are credited to the Government of the 
province. Resource is thus a central subject, but the provinces 
have a very free hand in the expenditure of their funds. The first 
charge on the provincial revenues is the fixed provincial contribu- 
tion* ])ayable to the Governor General in Council as part of the 
arrangement foi' the allocation of sources of revenue to provinces. 


iSoTE.— These contributions have in recent years been remitted. 
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Other priority charges are interest due on advances and payments 
in connection with the service of loans. Provinces are also required 
to maintain bv fixed .annual payments out of revenue a famine 
insurance funtl. But when these obligations have been met the 
province is free to proceed with its programme of expemliture for 
provincial purposes. The Governor (ieneral in Council retains a 
power to require a local Government, if necessary, so to regulate 
its programme of expenditure as not to reduce the balance at its 
credit below a stated figure; hut subject to this power local Govern- 
ments are at liberty to draw on their balances, provided that due 
notice of withdrawal is given to the Governor General in ('onncil. 
The annual progjamme of appropriations no longer requires 
to he referred to any authority outside the province. A few restric- 
tions on tlie extent to wliicli provincial Govenimeiits may incur 
expenditure on particular subjects remain. These restrictions 
confer a certain amount of control over provimdal exptmditure on 
the Secretary of State in Council, hut no powers of independent 
(‘oritnd are now exerc ised by the Governor General in Council. 
Limitations of this nature relating to transfernal subjects are con- 
fined to the protection of All-India services the members of which 
have been appointed by the vSecretary of State in Council, the crea- 
tion of posts caiTving certain high rates of pay, and similar matters. 
Those relating to reserved subjects are wider, and included also 
capital exjienditure on largo sclieines for public works, certain, 
wholesale revisions of permanent establishments and charges on 
account of the Governor. In the result the local Government has 
power, subject to few re.stri(*.tions, to apply U) provirndal needs, as 
it and its Legislative Council think fit, the balance of its resoiivoes 
left when prior charges have been met. 


Sdicdile IV, 

Devoliitir.Ti 

Rule.s. 


DevoIuti(»ri 
Rule 21. 


Reserved 

Provincial 

Subjects. 

Audit 

Resolution 

and , 

Dovoliitioii 
Rule 27. 
Schedule 111 
to the. 
Devolution 
Rules. 


A small addition falls here to be made to the provincial field of («()Thcpro 
administration. Certain central subjects for which the Central 
(government must remain iiltimately responsible may be nevertheless Devolution 
in practice administered by provincial Governments. The Central Rules 4S-49. 
Government, whether for lack of a local exei'utive or otherwise, 
may not be able conveniently to exercise direct administrafion of 
these subjeids particularly in remote parts of India, and the arraiige- 
ment made in such cases is that the Central Government employs 
the agency of the reserved side of the provincial Government in 
administering in whole or in part the central subjects. The field 
of inherent provincial authority is not Tvidened, and no authority 
is conferred on the pioviiicial council. 


Some subtraction must also be made from the transferred field Backward 
and the field of legislation. There are in several provinces certain Tr^icts. 
areas where the people are primitive or there is as yet no material 
on which to found political institutions. These areas are known 
as backward tractvS They share in the reformed constitution 
of the province subject to certain subtractions from it wliitli vary Para. 190 of 
from tract to tract. To all the classificatioTi of subjects as central 
and provincial is applicable, so that the local Government has in oonstitu- 
them also independent powers of administration, and their revenues tional Re. 
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forms and 
Notifications 
declaring 
“ Backward 
Tracts ” 
in different 
provinces. 

Superinten- 
dence, direc- 
tion and 
control. 


dection 2 (2) 
of tbe 

Government 
of India 
Act. 

Section 45 of 
the Govern- 
ment of 
India Act. 

Section 
19-A, 33 and 
45- A of the 
Govcninicnt 
of India 
Act. 


Rules under 

Section 

19-A. 


Devolution 
Rule 49. 


Joint Com- 
mittee's 
report on 
dau8e33 of 
the Govern- 
ment of 
IndiatBill. 


are also allocated. But in the majority of them no subjects have 
been transferred to the popular side of the Government, and in all 
of them the powers of the Council, whetlier lepfislative, deliberative, 
or financial, have been limited or placed under control. 

5. The devolution just described is the measure of the success 
attained in acliieving the first aim which the Authors of the report 
on Indian Constitutional Ileforms set before themselves in their 
second formula, namely, the immediate grant to provinces of a 
large measure of independence of the Government of India. But 
it must not be regarded as granting complete independence, for 
the second aim of the formula, the provision of means whereby 
the Government of India could secuire the due discharge of its own 
responsibilities, had also to he attained. In theory and in law the 
Secretary of State had always possessed all-embracing powers to 
fiuperiritend, direct and control all acts, operations and concerns 
which relate to the government or revenues of India. Similarly, 
the Government of fiMlia have always been emj)owere(l to require 
local (Tovcrninents to obey the orders of the Governor General in 
Couiu il, under wl.ose superintenden(*e, direction and control in all 
mutters relating to the government of its proviiu^e each local Gov- 
erjinieut was pla.'ed. The reformed coiistitulion retains these 
features, I)nt. it rM.«ntains also provision w1icr(d)y by statutory rules 
the (‘ontrol of the Secretary of State and of the Government of 
India may bo lostricted and regulated. The use to bo made of 
this provision raises at once the problem of how far the wishes 
of Jhirliainent are, through definite macliinery, to bo made to 
prevail, and liow far the wishes of provincial Coum-ils in India are 
to have Oil impeded effect. The solution adopted is to limit the 
interferem e of (he (iovoriimeiit of India mid the Secretary of State 
in the administration of transferred subjects to specific occasions 
only and to definite purposes, but in tlie case of resevv(Ml subjects, 
to leave the powers of interference from outside unlimited by any 
rcstriclioii of the oc(*asions on which or the purposes for w^hicli they 
may bo employed or by any definition of their nature. Accordingly 
the Secretary of State may control the jiroviiicial administration 
of triinsferrod subjects only for the purposes ( 7 ’) gf safeguarding 
the administration of central subjects, (ii) deciding questions 
arising between two proviiu*es, {iii) safeguarding Imperial interests, 
(/r) determining the position of the Government of India in respect 
of (jupstinus atisiug between India and otber parts of the Empire, 
and (r) safeguarding Iiis own fiow’ors regarding the High Com- 
missioner, bori'ow ing and the services. Similarly the Govemment 
of India tiuiy inlmfere only for the first, sei'ond and fifth of these 
puipo.ses. 

But in legard to re.served subjects there has been no statutory 
divestment of < ontrol over local Governments. Practice and con- 
vention have lieen left to e.stablish how far control should be relaxed, 
not by restrimion or devolution, brit by delegation and mere disuse. 
In tbeovy aud in law the powers of superintendence, direction and 
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control by the Government of India and the Secretary of State are I 
wholly unrestricted. 

G. The division of pj oviucial subjects into transferred subjects The Pro- 
and 3*eserved subjects is reflected in a correspoiiding division of the 
provincial executive. At the head of the executive is the Govern- 
iior, appointed by His Majesty by Warrant under the Royal Sign 
Manual, holding office in practice for o years, and receiving emolu- ® 

iiients fixed hy statute. He does not, however, norinally conduct Second 
in person the adiriiiiistration of depai'tnients, for the government Schedule o£ 
of tlie province is committed, in relation to reserved subjects, to ^ ® 
the Governor in Council and, in relation to transferred subjects, Section 4G 
to the Governor acting witli Ministers. Members of Council, who ^ 

may not exceed four, and in practice vaiy between that number ‘ 
and two, are appointed by His Majesty. They need not be selected Section 47 
from the Legislative Council. If an elected Member of the 
Legislative Council is selected as a Member of Council, he remains 
a Mein))er cj^-officio. Only one of the Members of Council must be 
an official. Their tenure of office, which is limited in practice to 
five years, and their emolniiients are not at the discretion of the 
Legislative Council. Ministers, on the other hand, may not be Section 52 
officials and they must be, or must within six months of appointment, 
become elected members of the local Legislative Council. They 
are apj)ointed by the Governor and in theory hold oflice during liis 
pleasure. The power of the Legislative ("oimcil, however, to vote 
their salaries and withhold supply makes the continnancc of the 
confideTiee of the Council essential to their retention of office. 

TIius the executive lias been split into two parts, one responsible 
to Parliament, the other responsible to the provincial Legislative 
Council. 

On the Governor is thrown the task of apportioning responsi- 
bility on the one hand and of effecting necesvsary co-ordination on 
the other. In the first place it is bis duty to allot portfolios of 
reserved subjects among Members of Council and of transferred Section 40 
subjects among Ministers. The Act and the statutory rules speak 
with uncertain and perhaps with discordant voices regarding the 
joint responsibility of Ministers. It cannot be taken as established 
that a Ministry stands or falls as one. In the second place it is for 
the Governor "to decide in case of dispute whether a subject falls Devolution 
within the transferred or the reserved field, and to indicate the Rule 7. 
appropriate portfolio. Again the Governor by rules and orders Section 49 
determines what cases may be dealt ivith department ally and what of the Act. 
must be taken in Council. Finally it is for him to direct when 
recourse should be had to joint deliberation of both halves of his 
Government. Such joint deliberation finds no statutory place in Devolution 
the constitution except as regards taxation and borrowing. Thus Rule 30. 
it is a general ideal, not a specific provision, but the constitution, 
having this expedient in mind, has definitely provided that respon- report on 
sibility for final decisions must clearly and unequivocally rest either clause 6 of 
wdth the Executive Council or with the Ministers. The decision 
of a majority of his Council is ordinarily binding on the Governor, Swtion ^ 
and in relation to transferred subjects he is guided by the advice 49 of the Act. 
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Section 50 

(2) of the 
CJovemment 
of India Act. 
Section 52 

(3) of the 
Govt. 

of India Act. 

The Finance 
Department 
Devolution 
Kulca 3645. 


of his Mini.sters. But fov y&’uve rea-sous he may, on his own 
aiitliority and re.si)ousil)ility, reject measures which his Countillors 
approve and enforce what they disapprove, and he may also reject 
the advicve of liis Ministers "for reasons which the constitution 
leaves undefined hut on which practice, and particularly the im- 
portance of the support which the Minister receives in the Legis- 
lative CouiK'il, impo.se narrow limits. 

7. There is one portion of the Provincial Executive to which 
the constitution assigns a distinct position and clearly defined 
functions. That is the Finance Uepartment. Its peculiar position 
is a direct result of the introduction of the diarchical system in the 
Provinces. It continues to be a unified Department and adminis- 
tered by a Member of the Executive Council but deals with two 
final authorities for the preparation of schemes and for the sanc- 
tion of expenditure, only one of which is directly subject to the 
financial control of the Legislature. Unlike those of the British 
Treasury, its functions are therefore largely advisory and statis- 
tical. It has indeed its appropriate duty of ensuring that proper 
financial rules are framed for the guidance of Administrative 
Departments. It is also responsible for the safety and proper em- 
ployment of the Famine Insurance Fund and for the raising and 
the future service of loans. During the (»ourse of the year, it advises 
Administrative Departments on all schemes of new expenditure for 
which it is proposed to make provision in the Estimates, on various 
matters counected with the establishments and the assigning of 
revenue, on taxation and on loans. It is the guardian of financial 
regularity but in general, in theory at any rate, its function is to 
watch and advise on financial provisions that are necessary to give 
effect to policies rather than to control the administration. If 
the advice given is not acceptable to the Department concerned, 
the Finance Depai tinent may require its report to be submitted by 
that Department to the Governor for the orders of the local Govern- 
ment, i.e., the Governor in Council in the c ase of a Reserved subject 
and the Governor acting with his Ministers in the case of a Trans- 
ferred subject. 

In connection with the annual Budget, it is the function of the 
Finance Department to estimate the revenue which will accrue and 
the expenditure which will come in course of payment. But in the 
apportionment of the free balance among the Transferred and 
Reserved subjects, it plays no pait under the constitution. The 
allocation is regulated by Statutory Rules and it has been set dowm 
for agreement between the Transferred and Reserved halves of the 
Government. If they cannot themselves reach a decision, the 
Governor is empowered to make, not an allotment by selection of 
schemes for expenditure, but by a distribution in fractional pro- 
portions of the revenue and balances for the duration of the then 
existing Ijegislaiive Council. The decision to impose fresh taxes 
or to raise loans is also taken by the Governor in Council or by the 
Minister or Mmisters according as the proposal originates with the 
Governor in Council or with the Governor and Ministers. If 
an order of allocation is made, any increase of revenue accruing 
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during the period of the order on account of the imposition of fresh 
taxation is allocated only to that part of the Government by which 
the taxation is initiated, unless the Legislature otherwise directs. ^ 

The Finance Department merely examines and reports on all propo- 
sals for the increase or reduction of taxation and for borrowing by 
the local Government. 

When the annual appropriation has been settled and has 
received, where necessary, the approval of the Legislature, the 
powers of the Finance Department expand. It is the chief , 
authority for sanctioning re-appropriatious within grants made by 
the Legislature. It lays the Audit and Appropriation Accounts 
])efore the Committee on Public Accounts and brings to the notice 
of the Committee all expenditure which has not been duly author- 
ised and any financial irregularities. 

8. The agents employed by the executive Government for the Tlie 
conduct of the adininistration are the services. The methods of Services, 
their recruitment, their conditions of service, pay and allowance, 

and discipline and itonduct are regulated by statutory rules. For 
the purposes of these rules tlie services working under the adminis- 
trative control of local Governments are classified as All-India 
Services, Provincial Services, Specialist Services and Subordinate 
Servi(?es, This classification regulates the authority of the local 
Government over them. Members of All-India Services may be 
awarded minor pimishnients by flie local Government under whom 
they are serving, but their recruitment and control generally 
remain in the liaiids of tlie Secretary of State in Council. Over 
other Services the local Gbveiiiment employing them exercises 
practically full authority. In the case of officers serving in a 
department dealing with reserved subjects the authority vested in Devolution 
the local Goverunient is exercised over them by the Governor in 
Council. If the department deals with transferred subjects the 
authority is exendsed by the Governor acting with the Minister in 
charge of the department, but the personal concurrence of the 
Governor in (certain orders passed to the disadvantage of an officer 
of an All-India or a Provincial Service is required. At present 
officers of All-India Services are employed under both halves of 
Government but recruitment is being so arranged that in course of 
time only officers of other than All-India Services will be employed 
in departments dealing with transferred subjects. Ministers, there- 
fore, will ultimately be in full control of the services engaged in 
the adininistration of transferred subjects. 

9. Provincial Legislative Councils everywhere are unicameral. 

The lifetime of the Councils is normally three years, but they may 

be sooner dissolved by the Governor. Members of the Executive stitutiou. 
Council, but not the Governor, are ex-officio members of the Legis- ^ection 
lative Council and the Speaker is an elected President. The 
numbers of members vary from 53 in Assam to 140 in Bengal, of India Act. 
Election is the method prescribed in the Act for obtaining not less Sectioua 
than 70 per cent, of the members. The remainder are obtained 
by nomination by the Governor, but the constitution forbids the Government 
U33 of this method so as to introduce officials in excess of 20 per of India Act. 
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Section 
72.A (2) of 
the Act. 


cent, of the total strength of the Council. The expedient of nomi- 
nation is designed to secure the introduction of officials, the repre- 
sentation of minority communities or interests and the presence of 
selected individuals" But the discretion of the Governor is not 
unfettered, for there are from province to province varying classes 
or interests such as the depressed classes, the inhabitants of 
backward tracts, the Anglo-Indian community, the labouring 
classes, the cotton trade, soldiers and aborigines, whose representa- 
tion by nomination must be secured. Power has been conferred to 
increase the number of members of any Council subject to the 
inaiiitemance of the proportions laid down in the Act of official and 
non-official members. In practice the elected element varies from 
74 ])er cent, in Assam to 81 per cent, in Bengal and the United 
Provinces. 



(c) Consti- 
t uencies. 


Elecjtioii is direct. Electoral qualifications vary from provinc^e 
to province and within provinces according to the class of consti- 
tuency, but their general features are the requirements of residence 
and the possession of a certain amount of property judged either 
l>y the payment of a (‘ertain amount of taxation or of rent. Women 
have been enfranchised in all provinces except Bihar and Orissa,. 
The re.sult is an electorate varying from about 171 ,000 in the Central 
Provinces to 1,821,000 in Burma. It represents a proportion of 
from about one pej’ cent, to about fourteen per cent, of the total 
population from province to province. Its basis is a lotigh attempt 
to estimate or ascertain the strata capable of exorcising the rights 
of citizenship, but its extent has in some provinces been adjusted 
with regard to the interests to be represented, and Las in all 
provinces been limited by the adequacy of administrative machinery 
which can la? found or devised for election purposes. Further 
details regarding the franchise and electorates will he found in a 
separate note. 

On constituencies the conflicting claims or jealousies of differing 
communities and interests have imposed a large degree of hetero- 
geiKuty The first division is into General ancl Special Constituen- 
cies. The former are territorial and follow administrative divisions 
by districts or towns. The latter are non-territorial, and the votes 
exercised in them are in addition to those based upon territorial 
(jualifications. They are designed to provide separate representa- 
tion for the special interests of the great landlords, the Universities 
and industry and oommenje. The General Constituencies are 
divided into Communal and If on-communal, and each of these again 
into lUiral and Urban constituencies. Communal representation 
by separate electorates has been conferred on Muslims in all 
jirovinces except Burma, on Sighs in the Punjab, on Anglo-Indians 
in Madras, Bengal and Burma, on Indian Christians in Madras, 
and on Europeans in all provinces except the Punjab, the Central 
Provini'es and As.sam. For non-Brahraans in Madras and for 
Mahrattas in Bombay seats in plural member non-communal 
coiistituem.des have been reserved. Otherwise for candidates the 
^pialificatioris aj‘o the same as for voters, and women may be elected 
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ill Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces, the Punjab and the 
Central Provinces. ^ 

10. If there were nothing new in the reformed eonslitiitiijn TheLegis- 
beyond the introduction of a measure of resp()ii>ihiljty to Ihe 
representatives of the electorate, it Avould suttice to cles(‘iibe the j^s functions 
functions of the Legislative Council as those of control over the of control, 
transferred administration and influence over the reserved adminis- 
tration. But such a description would take inadequate account 
of the almost equally important innovation by which the Legislative 
Council obtained an independent position vis-a-vis both halves of 
the executive Government and would preclude a just appreciation 
of the operation of the constitution. It is true that the constitution 
contains elaborate provisions designed to safeguard the responsi- 
bility of tlie Governor in Council to Parliament, but these are of 
the nature of powers to override the decisions of ihe Legislative 
(Council and it is, therefore, not only convenient but perhaps logical 
tr) describe the functions of the Legislative Council first as functions 
of c'ontrol, subject to limitations, over the whole executive, and 
then as functions of influence. 

The legislative authority of a local council is, as has already (a) T-'Cgish 
been said, c o-extensive with the peace and good government of the 
proviiKje, and it is concurrent with the autliority of the Indian 
Legislature. The intrusion of the Central Legislature is restrained 
l)y the control of the Governor General, but there are three other 
authorities who may exercise legislative poAvers in provincial ® 

matters. A provincial Council may not make any law affecting 
any Act of Parliament and the authority of Parliament to legislate 
for India is not affected by anything contained in the Government 
of India Act. Again the Governor General in Council may in 
ccM'tain provinces legislate by regulation having tlie like force of 
law as if it were an Act of the Indian Legislature; and the Governor 
General may for all provinces, in cases of emergency, similarly Section 72 
legislate by ordinance liaAnng the force of law for not more than of the Act. 
six months. Within these conditions the Councirs law-making 
power is unlimited, hut it is also controlled. If it confines itself 
to subjects classitied as provincial it may of its own motion take 
any law into its consideration, save that a few provincial subjects 
such as infectious and contagions diseases. Universities, laiid 
acquisition, disforest ation of reserved forests, High Courts, regis- Devolution 
tration, labour disputes, control of the press and 
qualifications have been made subject to legislation by the Indian j * 
legislature. On such subjects, on taxation beyond its powers, for 
the repeal or alteration of certain existing Acts of general Section 80-A 
application and on all subjects wbicli are not provincial, s\ich 
central subjects, the public debt, customs, defence and foreign ^ 
1 ‘elations. it may legislate only with the previous sanction of the 
Governor Gene?i'al. Similairly’ money bills require the previous 
sanction of the Governor to their introduction. A Bill passed hy a Section SO-Q 
provincial Legislative Council does not become an Act till it has 
received the assent of the Governor, and an Act does not have 
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validity till it has received the a5?st>nt of the Governor General or, 
if the Governor General has reserved the Bill, as he may do, for the 
signification of Ilis Majesty’s pleasure, till the assent of His 
Majesly in Council has been signified. The Governor, however, 
Section 81-A may instead of assenting* or withholding his assent return the Bill 
of the Act. for reconsideration by the Legislative Council together with any 
amendments which he considers to be necessary or desirable. He 
may also jesei ve certain classes of bills for the consideration of the 
Reservation Governor General, and other classes of bills he is retiuired to reserve 
of Bills for tlie same aiitliorily. Examples of bills which must be reserved 
^ules, aftecting religion or religious rites, bills providing fm 

the construction of light and feeder railways, and bills which have 
the effect of including witliin a transferred sul)ject matters which 
have been classified as a reserved su])ject. Einally, Acts assented 
Section82of to by the Governor General may be disallowed by His Majesty iii 
Council and when so disallowed, become void. 

A very imp(»rtaut provision, designed to enable the Governor b» 
discharge his responsibility to Parliament remains to be described. 
The Governor is armed with powers to secure necessary legislation 
ill spite of the opposition or the recalcitrance of the Councils. 
Where a Governor’s legislative council has refused leave to intro- 
duce, or has failed to pass in a form reconnnended by tlie Governor, 
any Bill relating to a reserved sul)ject, the Governor may certify 
that the passage of the Bill is essential for the discharge of his 
responsibility for the subject, and thereupon the Bill shall, not- 
withstanding that the Council have not consented, thereto, be 
deemed to have passed. Adequate provision is made against the 
abuse of this extraordinaiy ])Ower by the requirement of laying 
before Parliament as a preliminary to obtaining His Majesty’s 
assent. Only in cases of emergency can an Act so made by the 
Governor be giveii immediate effect by the assent of tlie Governor 
General and in eacli such case the Act is liable to disallowance by 
His Majesly, These special powers of the Governor are not appli- 
cable to transferred subjects. 

The provincial field of finance has already been described. It 
is now time to describe the position of the Legislative Council in 
that field. The ruling principles are that it is the function ot 
Section 72-D the executive alone, on the recommendation of the Governor to 
of the Act, demand supply; it is the function of the. legislature to grant 
supply tuid later to satisfy itself that it has been appro]>riated to the 
objects for which it was granted. But the authoiity of the Legisla- 
tive Council is not unimpaired, for that part of the executive which 
is responsihle, md to Mie Legislative Council, Imt to Parliament 
must he enabled to discharge its responsibility. The Governor is 
therefore armed with the powers to secure necessary supply which 
will be described later (paragraph 12). The demands of the execu- 
tive are made, as far as possible, once a year, when the budget is 
presented, but supplementary demands are from time to time made, 
and to them also the constitutional provisions now to be described are 
.applicable. The financial programme for the year i.s dealt with in 


the Act. 


Section 72-E 
of the Act. 


(&) Financial 
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two stages. First, tlie estimated aunual expenditure and revimue 
:jf tbe pv(»viure are laid T)efore the Council in the tonu of a .statenieiit 
on which a general discussion is raised but no motion is made. 

Tliis statement and the discussion on it cover the whole field. At 
the ]iext stage demands for grants are made by the executive. 

Here the authority of the Legislative Council is subject to (certain 
limitations. In the first place, appropriations for certain classes of 
expendituie known as noii-voted ” ane made by the executive Gov- 
ernment without being submitted as demands to tlie Legislative Coun- 
<*jl. These (dasses of expenditure include contributions payable to 
the central Government, interest and sinking fund charges on loans, Section 72-D 
expenditure of whudi the amount is prescribed by or under any (3) the 
Jaw. and salaries, pensions and allowances payable to various classes^® * 
of officials prini ipally members of tlie All-India Services. All 
other classes of expenditure are submitted in order to the vote of the 
(iJouiuil, which may assent or refuse its assent, or may omit or 
reduce any grant or any item in the grant, but may not increase 
i)r alter the destination ot a grant. In the second place, in the 
cast.' of reserved subjects, an appropriation refused by the Council 
may nevertheless he made by the executive if the Governor certifies 
that the expenditure provided for by the demand is essential to theSection 72-D 
^lischarge of his responsibility for the subject. Finally, in the case 
of all subjects, transferred not less than reserved, tJie Governor 
has |)Owor in cases of emergeucv fo authorise such expenditure as 
may be iu his opijiion necessary for the safety or tranquillity of the 
inovince or for the carrying on of any department. AVheii the 
annual appropriations have been made the financial work ot the 
legislature for the time being is over. No reappropriatioii from 
gjaiit to grant is constitutionally possible, and reappropriatit)ns 
withiji grants are the function of the Finance Department, hut iu 
>ome ])r()vinces the Legislative Council through a sub-committee 
continues to interest itself in these variations frojii the programme 
approved by the Council in assenting to the demands. It is, how- 
ever, after the close of the year when the actual application of the 
giants bee nines known that the financial uuthoi’ity of the legislatures 
takes new life. In each province statutory rules have set up a Rules 33 and 
Public Accounts Committee. In origin this Committee was intend- 34o£Pro- 
ed to satisfy itself only as regards the regularity of ♦^^penditure, 
tliat is the appluiation of voted funds to the purposes for wliich Rules, 
they were sanctioned by the Legislative Council. Hut iu practice, 
and perhaps in consequence of the position assigned by statutory 
rules to the Auditor General, it «loes mm:h more. It concerns it- 
self with administrative audit, that is, with the propriety of 
expenditure, and it does not everywhere (onfine itself to the 
appropriation of voted as distinct from noii-voted ex})endituro. 

When the annual revenues are inadequate and ri^course is liad 
to taxation, the powers of the Legislative (-oiincil are the same as 
those for legislation* generally, but within tlie ambit of financial 
devolution to provinces already described. The executive Goyeru- 


* Hiilo 2 of the Scheduled Taxes Rules. 
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iiient is able through the (joveriior’s power of certifioation to secure 
measures of taxation necessary for the discharge of its responsibili- 
ties to Parliament. Over borrowing the Legislative Council has no 
powers other than iis powers of granting or refusing supply out of 
the proceeils. The financial powers of the Legislative Council in 
spite of the exclusion of their interference in noii-voted expenditure 
and the considerable overriding powers of the reserved administra- 
tion are, therefore, substantial. They are greatly enhanced by 
their powers of influence to be described presently, and their ini- 
jxutuiice in practice and by convention exceeds their importance 
in the letter of the constitution. 

The ] 1. An alert Legislative Council cannot be expected to acquiesce- 

Legislative tmuely in rigid limitations of its authority. Drawing its iiispira- 
Its sphere of from a popular franchise, and faced wdth an executive charged 
influLco. with the duty of its sympathetic education till full authority can be 
graiited, it must necessarily seek to assert its influence, if not its 
authority, over alien fields of admin ivst rat ion. Accordingly a true 
ac count "of the influeme of provincial Councils must be sought in 
the history of the operation of provincial constitutioTis. There it 
wm’U be relevant to enquire liow far Standing Committees of the 
Legislative Council, which indeed find no. place in the wu'itten con- 
stitution hut oc(!upy an important place in practire, have brought 
evejj reserved administration and non-voted supply wdthin popular 
cognizance; how far joint deliberations of the executives and a 
joint ])urse have obliterated dyarchy’s wall of partition; how far 
clefiiutely devolved authority has been used as a lever to bring 
pressure to bear wliere the recognised authority is that of Parlia- 
ment alone. Here it is in place to mention three important respects 
ill which tlie Legislative Council has been empowered to influence 
all administration witliout distinction. 

First, a wide power of interpellation has placed in the hands 
of tlie Legislative (Vmncil a potent weapoii for checking the day 
to day acts of tlie Kxeculive, and afl*e(^ting its policy. ()n matters 
Rule 8 of the affecting foreign policy and the relatiol^s with or the administration 
Provincial of the Indian States and on pending litigation questions inay not 
Leg. Rules. asked, and questions on matters not primarily the concern of 
the local Government may he disallowed by the President. But,. 
Rule 7 of the w hole field of provincial administration is open to 

Provincial interpellation and to supplementary interpellation by any member 
I^g. Rules. Legislative Council. Questions are not debated in the 

manner of the iroiise of Lords. The scope of interpellation is that 
observed in the llou-se of Commons. 

Secondly, any member of the Legislative Council may move a 
resolution, and thus ventilate a popular grievance or attempt to 
bring the policy of (Government more into accord wdth popular 
Rule 23 of views. Tlie subjects for discussion on a resolution are subject to^ 
restrictions as the subject matter of questions, and in 
R3U22of addition the {‘Governor has power to disallow and so to preclude 
the Pro- from discussion a resolution which he considers cannot be moved 
W'ithout detriment to the public interest or which relates to a matter' 
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not primarily the concern of the local Government. Every rcsolu- vincialLeg. 
tion is in the form of a specific recommendation addressed to Govern- Rules.^ 
ment and, if passed, with or without amendment, — tor amendments 
may bemoved — it has effect only as a recommendatiori. Whether Rule24 ofth© 
it be on a reserved or a transferred siiliject it is not binding on 


Lastly, motions may be made for an adjournment of the Imsijiess 
of the Council for the purpose of discussing a definite matter of 
urgent public importance. The right is subject to restrictions 
intended to obviate too frequent interruptions of the business of the 
House, and preventing anticipation or the revival of discussions Rules 11 and 
(•oiicliuled in tlie same session. Otherwise the restrictions as regards 12 of tbe 
sul)stan( e are the same as in the case of resolutions. Leg^Rules 


12. Tlie foregoing; account should have ma«le it clear that while The 
the essentials of provincial constitutions are simple and distinct, t^oveninr. 
the details are extraordinarily multifarious. In day to day 
administration multifariousuess has the same effect as complexity. 

It multiplios and magnifies occasions for dissensions. The transi- 
tional arrangeinents of tlie present constitution have in them, per- 
haps designedly, the seeds of domestic conflict, for they set up 
authorities wlio are to be educated for fuller responsibility and who, 
therefore, must strain to use in wider fields their growing strength. 

The plan of the constitution, therefore, could not be translated 
into practice unless an autliority were created capable of iinifving 
the v'hole. 1'liat authority lias been found in the Governor. The 
distinction between the Governor acting alone and the Governor 
ill (Jouiicil or the Govornor with Ministers is often lo.sely confused, 
but the governor, without colleague or adviser, occupies perhaps 
the most important and most neiressary position in the whole system. 


In the first place, he is persona llv responsible for the proper 
administration of his entire ]m)vince. It is true that he stands 
apart from the disiuission of the legislative body, for he is not a 
meinbev of the Legislative (.^ouncil, and outside the administration, ^ * 

foi* lie normally holds no portfolio. But he is the statutory con- 7 i».E*and 
troller, in varying measures of every branch of the administration. 72-0(2) of 
Allusion has already been made to some of his powers. He may 
dissolve the liCgislaiive Council when he deems reference to the 
electorate advisable. He may override its refusal of necessary ^ 
legislation or necessary sujiply in respect to reserved subjects and tbe Pro- 
may grant or withhold assent to its Bills. The allotment of different vincial Leg, 
days for the disposal of the different classes of its business is at his 
discretion, and he may prevent discussions in the Council and the^®^^''2-D 
C'.onsideratiou of a Bill, a clause or an amendinent which affects the 
safety or tranquillity of his province. He alone may recommend Section 
demands for supply, and he may require the atteudance^of members 72-D(i)of 
for the purpose of being addressed by him. Business rules for the the Act. 
conduct of the work of the executive are made by him. He niay 
override the decisions of one half of the executive and reject 
advice of the other, and it is his duty to bring both into harmony 
and to compose disputes. x\nd if in an emergency the constitution of the Act. 
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ou its trausfeiTetl side sliould threaten to break down lie must 
maintain it by assuming in person the temporary administration of 
the transferred departments. 

In the second place he is the interpreter of the constitution. 
In many constitutions in which there is less room for ditfererue of 
interpretation that duty is laid upon the Courts. Hut the tran- 
sitional constitution of India is careful to avoid that expedient. 
Even tlic validity of Indian laws is not open to the scrutiny of the 
judiciary on (‘ertain gioimds of constitutional irregularity. It is 
tlie Governor who preserves from time to time, by decisions Avhich 
Ijave finality, the distinction between transferred and reserved 
subjects, and he is tlie sole autliority for determining the votability 
or non -votability of supply. 

Finally he is the inspirer of the administration with the spirit 
of the reforms. That spirit is not to be found in the letter of the 
Act or in the statutory rules; but it is enshrined for him in a 
prerogative document, namely, his Instrument of Instructions from 
the Crown. He is there (diarged generally with responsibility for 
maintaining standards of good admiiiistraGon, religions toleration 
and good will among classes, the probity and solvency of public 
finance, and the ])rogress of the [)eople in moral, social and indus- 
trial welfare ; for edticating tlie electorate ; for focussing the 
responsibility of councillors and Ministers; for encouraging joint 
deliberation; for assisting his MiniKSters; and for respecting the 
wishes of the electorate and their representatives in considering a 
Minister’s advice. In particular, care for the safety and tranquil- 
lity of the province and for the avoidance of religious or racial 
conflict is laid upon him. He must have special regard to depressed 
edasses and minority communities, safeguard all members of the 
services in the legitimate exercise of their functions, ))reveut 
unfair preferential or liostile treatment of any race, religion or 
class by the executive or the Legi.slative Council, and set liis face 
against any monopoly or special privilege detrimental to the com- 
mon interest. 


The Constitution of the Central Government, 

ly. The design of the «‘oiistitution of the (iovernment of India 
is contained in embryo in the third formula of the Report on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms. It remains responsible only to rarliament, 
and in all matters which it judges 1o be essential to tlie discharge 
of its 3 esponsibililies for peace, order and good government it 
retains, save for its at.’couutability to Parliament, indisputable 
power. It iliftevs loto cuelo fi'om provincial constitutions. Ho 
division of functions has been imposed upon the Government of 
India. It rests its authority on no statutory devolution. Delega- 
tion from the Home Government is the source of its authority. Its 
allegiance is undivided. The superintendence, direction and 
control of the civil and militarjr government of India is vested in 
the Governor General in Council/ but lie is required to pay due 
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obe<liem*.e to all such orders as he may receive from the Secrelaiy of niento! 
State, and his powers to expend the revenues of India have their 
origin in provisions or restrictions prescribed by the Secretary of of tlio 
State in Council aiuouiiting to delegation of the authority of tliat Govenynent 
body. The (jovorinnent of India is, therefore, a subordinate, 
unitary, official governinent under llis Majest3"’s Government. 

But the design of the Authors of the present constitution was 
not complete with the retention of these time-honoured features. 

Thev desired to introduce a new element of strength into the Gov- 
ernment, and the}'’ did so b\’ creating a representative legislature 
distinct from the executive. This new tdement of strength, Patt- 265 of 
however, looking outside for its mandate, is necessarilj’ a threat to 
tlie indisputable powers of the Government of India and to the Ci>nstitii- 
fundamental poAvers of the Home Government to control the tional 
administration, Avhich it lias delegated not devolved. A represen- Keforms. 
tative legislative hodA" has uormallv poAvers over legislation and 
over siipph', and the problems Avhich arose AA^ere, first, the necessary 
safe-guarding of tlie indisputable poAver of the Governor General in 
Council and, second, the suitable relaxation of the poAvers of the 
Secretary of State. It is these problems that have introduced com^ 
plexity into tlie constitution of the <‘entral Government. The first 
problem Avas solved in much the same manner as in the provinces. 
LegisIatiA^e and financial authority is concoded to the legislatiA’e 
chambers, but the former authority is to a certain extent controlled, 
and the latter is to a greater extent restricted by the treatment of 
certain important subjects as noii-voted; and the executive retains 
powers to OA'erride the decisions of the legislative chambers and to 
obtain necessary legislation and supply. The second problem Avas 
left to the soh-ent of practice and convention, as is more fully 
explained in the concluding paragraph of this note. 

14. The Central Goveimneiit is concerned — The scope 

with the administration of Central Subjects in Provinces Avhere adniinistra- 
a division of subjects has been effected. tion. 

Avith the superintendence, direction and control over the adminis- 
tration of provincial reseiA^ed subjects hj’ the local 
Governments of such provinces, and also, 

Avith the administration of all subjects in areas directly unde? 
its authority. 

The first and second of these concerns have already been desciibed 
in connection Avith provincial constitutions. The third arises 
Avherever Avithin British India a reformed constitution has not been 
granted, that is to say, AvliereA-er there has been no de\^olution of 
authority over subjects demarcated as proA^iiicial and no allocation 
of revenues. These areas are the North West Frontier Province, 
Baluchistan, Delhi, Ajmer-MerA^^ara, and the Andamans. In 
Coorg a Legislative Council has been set up, provincial subjects 
have been separated from Central subjects; and separate reA’enues 
have been allocated to the local administration ; hut there has been 
no explicit deA^ohition of authoritv to the Chief Commissioner. In 
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the other areas there are uo Legislative Conneils. The local execu- 
tive is merely an afrency of the Central Government. The annual 
estimates of revenue ami expenditure are paj't of the central budget, 
and the Legislative authority of the Indian Legislature is unim- 
paired. The ])raetical work of administration is, of course, carried 
on hy tlie local executive, hut in these territories there is no limit 
TO the power of control vested in the Central Government, and the 
head of the administration owes liis appointment to the Governor 
General. 

lo. The executive Government of India is tlie Governor General 
in Council. The Governor General himself and the Meinhers of 
Jiis Council are alike appointed by His Majesty by Warrant under 
the Koval Sign iianiial, and the latter are unlimited in number. 
Present practice is that tliey slmuld include the (kmimander-in- 
Ghiet and six civilian members of wliouj three are Iiidiiius. They 
form a single unitary executive Avithout any of the discriminations 
Avhich dyarchy and the statutory creation of a Finam e Department 
have introduced into provinces. In practice the portfcdio system 
prevails, but it has no more 2)ennanent basis than rules or oj'dcrs 
which the Governor General at liis i)ersoiial discretion may make 
for the more convenient transaction of business in his executive 
(ouncil. It is these rules Avhich determine tlie business to be 
di'iposed of de[>arlmeiitallv and the metlnul of bringing matters of 
importance to joint discussioTi and decision. AVhon the Council acts 
in session decisions follow the majority opinion, but the Governor 
General lias powers similar to those of a Governor in a provijicial 
Executive Coimcil for oveiTuling, in suitable circumstances, tlie 
views of bis Council. The administrative flowers of the (^)vnicil 
are limited generally only by the powers of the Secretary of State 
for its superintendence, directicm and (*ontrol; its tinancial powers 
are also limited 1)v ccnle restrictious which bear (diiefly upon estab- 
lishment charges above certain limits and large capital expenditure. 
But the Government of India have practically no power to make 
war or to enter into treaties. Its ageuts of administration are mem- 
bers ot the All-India services and estaldishments arranged in what 
are known as Central Services, 

1(5. The Indian legislature consists of the Governor General 
and two chambers, namely the Council of State and the Jjegislative 
Assembly. The Members of thc: .Exer utive Couneil may attend in 
and address either Chamber. Each Member must be ncmiinated as 
a member of one or other of the Chamber.s l)ut not of both. The 
Assembly is the popular Chamber. It normally (‘ontinues for three 
years, and it includes 145 members of whom 104 are elected, 41, 
/.c., 2() officials and 15 non-officials including the Berar reyiresenta- 
tive, are noiuinaled by the Governor General. The number of 
elected members has been fixed on a c onsideration of the importance 
of each province. The franchise has been arranged on the same 
lines as for the prcjvincial franchise but with higher electcjral quali- 
fications, and (constituencies so as to give communal and special 
representation. Muslims have been granted separate representa- 
tion in all provinces exc^ept Bunna. Europeans in Madras, Bombay, 
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Bengal, the United Provinces, Assam and Burma and Siklis in the 
Punjab. There is no reservation of seats in General constituencies 
such as maintains the proportion of non-lirahinins and Mahratlas 
in provincial Legislative Councils. The interests wliich vote in 
special constituencies are landowners, and Indian commerce. 

The (buii(?il of State, which is a true second chamber, is GO 
strong*. Officials provide not more than iiO nominated members; 
non-officials not less than seven. The remaining members are 
directly elec ted by a restricted electorate and in [)roviiJcial propor- 
tions (letermined as for tl»e Assembly. The franc-hise has been 
framed so as to give the Upper House a character distinct from 
that of the Lower House, for property qualificiaiions have been 
pitched so high as to secure the representation of the landholders, — 
the hereditary aristocracy of India,- and the capitalists, — the mer- 
cantile arislocra( y; certain pcrscmal cjnalifications such as learning, 
experience in public affairs or (commercial ability aio also ac'cepted. 

Communal representation is extended to Muslims and Sikhs, but the 
only special inteiest recognized in framing constitucnc'ies is that of 
European commerce. The Council of State sits under a I^resident 
appointed by the (Toveriioi* General and it eoiitiniies for five years. 

AVoiuen are not entitled to vote at elections to the Council of State 
or to offer themselves for election, but they are enfranchised for the 
Assembly in provinces whe^re the sex disc|ualifi(:atioii for the 
jirovimjial Legislative Councils has been removed. 

17. Tlie authority and influence of tbe Indian Legislature are Their powers 
designed on similar lines to those of provincial legislative councils, 

The same powers c^f inteipcdlation and of deliberation, whether on 
resolution or on motion to adjourn, are enjoyed in both Houses 
and are subject to similar liability to disallowance or exclusion. 

In legislation and in finance there arc^ important differences. The 
general power of a provincial legislative council is its authority 
to make laws for tlie peace? and good governiiieiit of the province. 

The primary legislative power of the Indian Legislature is a |>o\\vr Section 65 of 
to make laws for all jiersons, courts, ])la( es and things within 
British India, for all subjects of His Muj esly and servants of the 
Crown in other parts of India and for all native Indian subjects 
of Ilis Majesty without and beyond, as well as within, British 
India. The first restriction on its power is the refusal of power to 
repeal or affect an Act of Parliament passed since 18(50 or such an 
Act enabling the Secretary of State to raise monc?y in England. It Section 67 
is also prohibited from legislating, except with the previous sanction the Act. 
of the Governor tfeneral, to affect the jmblic dc?l)t or public revenues, 
tbe religion or religious rites and usages of any class of subjec'ts, 
the discipline or maintenance of the defence forces, and foreign 
relations and from invading the field of provincial legislation or 
interfering w'ith the powers of the Governor General to legislate. 
Legislation may be initiated in either House, but to be effective, 
must pass through both, and its course, is subject, as in proviiK.es, 
to provisions regarding previous saiicdion, reservation, and assent. 

The Governor General has also powers to sec ure necessary legisla- 
tion. 
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The finaucial control of the Legislative Assembly is limited by 
removing from its vote the items which are also nou-votable in 
provinces, and an important addition to the non-votable list in the 
Legislative Assembly has been made by the inclusion of expendi- 
ture classified as ecclesiastical, political and defence. It is also a 
peculiarity of central finance that the general discussion of the 
budget may not extend to iion-voted items unless tlie Governor 
General — as in practice he normally does — otherwise directs. The 
same power of securing to the executive the supply which it con- 
sitlers necessary has been retained as has been provided for the 
reserved administration in provinces. 

18. It is in the relations between the two Chambers that pro- 
vincial arrangements aftord no parallel. In theory both houses 
have co-ordinate authority, save that demands for grants are sub- 
mitted to the Assembly alone; the annual statement of estimated 
revenue and expenditure is presented simultaneously in both 
Chambers, and in both the same discussion of its main principles 
is admissible. Only the Assembly can grant or withhold supply. 
Money Hills, however, are not distinguished from bills on other 
subjects and are as much with in the competence of the Council of 
State as of the Lower House. The Finance Bill has to follow the 
procedure of any other Bill and is liable to be amended by the 
Council of State. 

Two Chambers so different in complexion are bound to differ 
in view, and some means of avoiding or composing differences is 
obviously desirable?. The three means devised by the Act or by 
statutory rules under it are Joint Committees, Joint Conferences 
and Joint Sittings. The first is a means of forestalling differences 
and expediting the passage of a particular bill. The adoption of 
this procedure requires a formal resolution in each Chamber, and 
each nominates aii equal number of members. The second means 
is to be used when a difference of opinion has arisen. At a joint 
Conferencre each Chamber is represented by an equal number of 
members, but no decision is taken. The results of a conference are 
to be looked for in the subsequent proceedings of either or both 
Chambers. The case is different where the third means is adopted. 
Wliere the originating and the revising Chambers have failed t<» 
reach agreement within six months of the passing of the Bill l)y 
the originating Chamber, it re.sts with the Governor General, in his 
discretion, to 'convene a joint silting of both Chambers at whi(‘h 
those present deliberate and vote upon the Bill in the shape given 
to it by the originating house and on the outstanding ameiulmeuts. 
The decision Ihere taken is deemed tf) be the. deidsion of l)otli 
Chambers, This motliod of compOvsing differences is more suited to 
general legislatimi than to finance bills, for it may not be adopted 
till six months have elapsed since the passage of the bill in the 
originating Chamber. In practice, however, it has never been 
employed for either purpose. 

19. Here again is a constitution for which a single pivot must 
be found whereon it may turn. There is not in the Government of 
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India, as in provinces, a divided responsibility of the exeuitive to 
Ije in practice brought together, but there are elements of cojiflict A 
enough to be harmonised. An executive owing allegiance only to 
rarlianient and demanding necessary measures and necessary 
supplies, and a representative legislature with legislative and 
tiiiancial powers must ofteji be at variance. AVlm is to keep each 
within bounds? That task has been devolved upon the Governor 
General personally. He has very peculiar powers attaching to his 
person or his office which are not at present relevant. He is llie 
personal representative of His Majesty. He exercises the royal 
j)rei*ogative of pardon. He is concerned with the appointment of 
certain high officials, and so on. But as a more intimate part of 
the constitution the duties of the Governor General acting without 
his (A)UJicil are numerous and varied. In the first place, where 
executive control over or interference with the Legislative Chain- 
l)ers is necessary, power is generally entrusted not to the Governor 
General in Council but to the Governor General. He initiates 
elections therein and makes nominations to them, appoints the 
times and places of their sittings, allots their days for non-official 
business, prorogues them and dissolves them. When their delibera- 
tions require previous sanction he ac(iords it; when motions and 
resolutions aie ill-advised in the public interest he forbids them. 

If the Chambers cannot compose their differences he may intervene. 

If they agree, his assejit to their measures is required. If the limits 
of the powers to control supply are in question he decides. Their 
standing orders are altered with his consent. ® 

Again, in administration what is essential is at his discretion. 

AV'ithout his recoiniueiidation no appropriation of revenue can be 
proposed by the Governor General in Council, He alone can make 
l)y certificatiou necessary legislation, authorize expenditure in an 
cmei'gency without reference to the Legislature and pass, by exe- 
cutive order, emergency ordinances. For necessary purposes he 
may overrule his Execulive Council. And on his judgment of the 
convenience of business depend the portfolio system and the Section 67-A 
separate authority of the Members on his Council. More generally, (8) of the 
the whole spirit of the constitution is his peculiar care. Ilis 
Instrument of Instructions charges him with the furtherance of 
the polity set forth in the preamble to the Act of 1919, which is the 
quintessential <tistillation of Parliament’s desires. He must see 
that the administration of his own Government pays due regard to 
the wishes of the people as expressed by their representatives in 
the Indian Legislative Chujnl)ers, and that the central superinten- 
dence over local Governments gives due heed to policy which finds 
favour in the provincial Legislative Council. Finally, he must 
guide the people of India to the jirogressive realization of responsible 
government. 

The Horne Government, 

20. In the last resort tlie autliority concerned with the Govern- pwliament. 
ineiit of India is, of course, Parliament, and in certain matters it 
takes an immediate interest. For instance, expenditure from 
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Section 19-A 
of the Act. 
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(3) of the , 
Act. 


The 
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the Act. 
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Section 21 of 
the Act. 
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(2) and 33j 
of the Act. 
Relaxation 
of control. 


Indian revenues on luilitary operations beyond the external fron-' 
tiers of India may not be undertaken without its sanction, and the- 
Secretary of State derives from Acts of Parliament his power to 
raise loans in (heat Brilain on the sec urity of Indian revenues 
within the limits of amount specified from time to time by suck 
Arts. His power to raise loans in India is. however, not so limited. 
Pules and o)'dei\s of major constitutional importance, particularly 
those dive.sting* the Secretary of State of responsibility to it for 
reserved suhject.s, innst before issue ret eive its approval by resolu- 
tion. Similar [)roceeding;s of le.ss importance must be laid before 
it as soon as may be after they are taken. But ordinarily Parlia- 
ment is coiitent to leave to the Secretary of State the condiUit of. 
business transac ied in the United Kincjdom in relation to the (lov- 
ernmeiit of India, and to rely on his responsibility to itself. It 
keeps itself automatically informed by the annual presentation of 
the Indian budget and of a statement showing the moral and 
material progre.ss of India, aiid through a Standing Joint (com- 
mittee which has a purely advisory and consultative status. 

21. The day to day administration of the TToiue (jovernment of 
India is in the hands of the Secretary of .Stati?, who is assisted in 
many vespcM ts by a (^ouncdl under Iris direc'tion and composed of 
members with Indian experienc'c, and \vl»o is in other respects con- 
trolled by them. In general wlmn a deM-isiou l)as to be taken by the 
Secretary of State in (^)uncil and a ditfcuenc^e of opinion arises ilie 
determination of the Secretary of State is final. But in certain 
matters the Coujjcil has special authority. One group of these 
matters refers to the making of rules regarding the civil serviies 
in India. The more important group is financial. Here the- 
Secretary of State mu.st act ju»t only in his Uouncil but with it. 
He may not make a grant or appropriation of any part of the 
revenues or any other property coming into his j)ossession by virtue 
of the statutes or sell or mortgage any Jeal or personal estate for 
the time being vested in His Majesty for the purpose of the govern- 
ment of India without the concurrence of the majority of the votes 
of the (.'ouncil. 

Many of the powers of the Secretary of State are exercised in 
Council, but the (.buucil it.self has no functions of initiation. 
These powers are both detailec^ and considerable, and include 
guardianship (jf the official seivicf?s. But it is the^statutory duties 
and powers of tile Secretuiy of State in person which are of supreme* 
f'onstitutioiial importam e, for it is to him alone that the superin- 
tendence, direction and control of the Government of India are 
committed and it is his orders to Avliich the Governor General in 
Council must pay due obedience. 

22. The practical test of the scope of the Home Government is,, 
therefore, the extent of the coJitrol of the Secretaiy of State over 
the Governmeiii oi India and provincial Governments. It 
was this control, and consequently the control of Parliament, 
which llie Authors of the report on Indian X^^onstitutionaL 
Keforms ju their fourth formula decided should be relaxed.. 
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In the case of the provincial transferred subjects no particular 
•difficulty arose. There the recognition of responsibility to the 
local legislature necessarily resulted in ousting to a great exteiit 
responsibility to Parliament. Relaxation has taken the definite 
form of divestment of power by statutory rules, and only those 
limited powers of interference have been retained which have 
already been described. Rut, in the case of reserved provincial 
subjects and all central subjects, since divestment of control implies 
:abnegation of responsibility to Parliament without sub j edition to 
responsibility to aiiv legislative body in India the constitutional 
nnomaly which would arise from the witlidrawal of the controlling 
jiowers of the Secretary of State has been recognised and no rules 
for that purpose have been framed. The code restrictions on the 
financial powers of the Government of India and jirovincial Qov- 
<?rnments, which have indeed statutory force, have bocui limited to 
file degree already described, but in administrative matters relaxa- 
tion has been left t«> delegation in practice rather than by rule, 
mid to convention. There has been no shifting of responsibility ainl 
the Secretary of State (ontiniies to exercise ultimate control. 
'Only in one particular has convention so far crystallized as to 
become a part of the (H)nstitiitioii. That is the fiscal convention by 
which the Secretary of State as far as possible respects a concurrence 
of opinion between the Government of India and the Indian Jjegisla- 
ture on fiscal matters Jind limits his intervention ft) safeguarding the 
jntornational obligations of the Empire or any fiscal arrangements 
within the Empire to which llis Majesty’s Government is a party. 
The Secretary of >State has however resigned certain functions 
which arc purely of an agency nature. These functions have been 
separated from his other functions and have been entrusted to a 
High Conmiissioner for India in Eon don, who is a servant of the 
Government of India and has little to do with llie Secretary of 
State- It is to be observed, however, that the raising of sterling 
loans and similar financial functions have boon regarded as func- 
tions performed by the Secretary of State as a principal and not 
treated as agency functions. 
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Short Sketch of the Operation of the Constitution 
in the Central Government. 

iNTUOnUCTORY. 

The object of this note is to present in a succinct form an Scope of this 
account of tlie working of tho system of the central Government 
into which sub-sect ioii (L*) of section 84A of the Act directs enquiry 
to be made. In the central and the provincial administrations 
alike constiiutioiuil problems of similar import liave. arisen, and 
the two sysiteuis are, in the field of the (fovernmeiit of li»dia*s 
superiiitendeiKX', direction and control the obverse and reverse of 
each other, but because they are, in the essential matter of respon- 
sibility to the legislature, distinct from each otlier and because 
the provincial accounts of the Morking of the system have not yet 
been prepared, it is proposed on tins occasion to deal with the 
(jovernment of India alone and to leave the operation of the pro- 
vincial constitutions for separate discussion. The relations of the 
centi’al Government to provincial Governments will here be de- 
scribed from the standpoint of the (joveninient of India ; tlie 
description of this matter will be completed in the corresponding 
note for provincial (‘oiistitutions. 

An account of the working of the system may be either a 
chapter of political history, an adininisirative record or a con- 
spectus of constitutional life and progress. All three are capable 
of very full treatment, and fairly iiuinerons sources for the first 
tw^o exist. III the interests of conciseness, however, only the last 
is here attempted, and only so much reference will be made to 
political conditions and changes and to actual administrative or 
legislative acdiievements as is necessary to illustrate the constitu- 
tion, its development and the spirit in which it has been worked. 

2. An enquiry into the w orking of the constitution of the The Problem. 
Government of India has three main aspects, a consideration of 
wdiich may result in a comprehensive view of tho matter. In the 
first place, the enquiry is concerned with the relations of a repre- 
sentative legislature and an official irremovable executive. It 
must consider how the authority of the legislature is based and has 
been exercised, how it has been met by the executive and how’ far 
the legislature, where it possesses no definite authority, has been 

* India’s Parliament, “ India ”, Departmental Memoranda. 
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successful in inllueucing the executive. Again, it must deal with 
the superinteiuleiice, direction iuul control which the Goveriunent 
of India exeicises over provincial Governments, finally, it must 
deal with the ohediemie which the Government of Lnlia owe.s and 
pays to rarlianient througli the Secretary of State. The first of 
these matters will he dealt with under the head of ‘ The JiCgis- 
latnre ’. The others will fall under the head of ‘ The Executive ’. 


The ])olitical 
atmosphere 
at each elec- 
tion. 


Tiik Lkoislatvuk. 

Xlie two cliamber.s of the ludiau logisJaturc are tlie Council 
i)i State and the Legislative Assembly. Elections to the former 
took place iji 1 !):lM) and in 1925, and to the lattoj- in 1920, 192?} and 
1921). The first elections were condneted at a time when jion-co- 
opeic.Tioii was at its height and TIindu-Moslem dissensions liad been 
lor a lime allayed. Political opinion was definitely and opeuly 
divided into extreme and moderate opinion, the former rejecting 
tJie lelonned coii.stitutiou and boyeotting the legislatures; the 
latter, whatever it.s view of the ade<[Uacy of the reforms, pre- 
pared to enter the legislalnres and to work the institnlions whiirh 
liad been granted. It would not be in place liere to describe the 
gradual change which came over the opinion favouring non-co- 
operation during the currency of the first Legislative Assembly. 
It will suffice to say that by 1923, shortly before the second elec- 
tions weie IieKl, the larger part of the non-co-operation party, 
without abandoning their condemnation of the reformed constitu- 
tion, determined to enter tlie legislatures and to wreck the con- 
stitution from within. This logically involved the abandonment 
of any attempt to boycott the registration of voters and might be 
exj)e(ded to have its effect on the growth of the electorate, but the 
^lecision came too late to permit much to be done towards bring- 
ing new names on the roll for the second election. Concurrently 
Avitb this change in political policy there was a gradual resurgence 
of communal differences. During the life-time of the second As- 
semlily political opinion underwent a further change and when the 
elections in 1926 took place not only were the elections fought to a 
greater extent than before on comimiiial lines, but a consideral)le 
liumber of prominent politicians, who formerly belonged to the 
non-co-operation party inside the Assembly, adopted the policy 
of responsive co-operation, which is l»riefly a policy of co-operat- 
ing* with (Joveinment wdien the latter’s measures are considered 
to be for the wtdfare of. India. Three inferences from this short 
account suggest themselves. First, at the election of 1920 there, 
were pottuit influences at work liostile to the development of the 
electorate and to the use of the franchise. Second, the three As- 
semblies took a w idtdy different view of the use to be made of their 
powers. Third, t!ic degree to which the administrative and legis- 
lative necessities of the country were obscured by the main political 
I»roblem varied from Assembly to Assembly. The fij'st Legis- 
latures functio.ued. hfirmoiiiously. They did not fail to press the 
need for furtJicr constitutional progress^ but they seldom lost sight 
of the dav-to>(Jay requirements of the countrv, and they tried 
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lioiiestly to provido for them. Tlie work of the second Assomhiy 
was at the outset dominated hy political considerations, and by the 
policy of obstruction. The futility of such a policy no doubt l)c- 
came steadily more apparent a-s the term of the Assembly wore on. 
but in general a motion was always liable to rejection Jiot on its 
merits but for obstructive ends. In tbe third Assemhly tlicre lias 
been neither tlie wish nor the opportunity for Idind ohstnictiou. 

Although on 0 (r(‘asiou purely political considerations liave pre- 
vailed and the extreme party have acted out of mere hostility to 
the constitution, yet numerous matters of groat, importance to the 
country have come under discussion and tlie aitoiuion of the house 
has to a growing extent hee]i directed to the merits of large ad- 
ministrative and legislative (juestions. The second Council of 
State included a numher of memhers of extieme jxditical vi»*\vs 
but its temper generally and the spirit in wliieh it approached its 
work did iK»t ditl'er radicjilly from tiu>se displayed by its prede- 
cessor. 

4. When tl»e francliise <|ualificatio?iS for the legislative A.s- The growth 
senibly in ilie eight major provinces (excluding Jliirma) were tirst 
fixed, they were expected to yield an electorate^ of 908, T4t), the 
non-^Miihainmada'n txmstituencies accounting for 087,100 olectois, 
Muhammadan constituencies for and tlie Sikh con.slituen- 

cies for lo.OOO. The first legist ration of voters in 1920 showed in 
these proviru es an electorate of 904,74(i, the original estimate being 
largely exceeded in Mailras, Hombay and llie Cential Provinces; 
in other provinces the electorate fell short of the estimate to a 
g^reater or les.s degn»e, ITow far the registered strengtli of the 
electorate was affected by the novelty of the work and hy the con- 
gress policy of lioyc.oit it is not easy to determine. The agency 
tised was almost entirely official and the habit of seeking regis- 
tration or of securing it for those who were likely to supjiort any 
])aiiicular policy has even yet not liecomc established. Hut suc- 
cessive registrations since 1920 have shown a steady growth in the 
franchise. Hiiring that time the only modification of the elec- 
torate cjualific'ations has lieen the grant of female suifrage and this 
has adiled 02,150 v'oters to f he , reg-isfer. Hut the inclusion of 
woimm does not explain the greater part (d the im rease which has 
taken place in each province. In 192-1 the electorate stood at 
990,979 including new elements of 40,821 male and female voters 
in Hurma, whieh meanwhile had Wen granted a reformed con.sti- 
tution, and 2I,0:1?1 women voters in Madras, Hombay and the 
TTnited Hvovinces. In 192G the electorate hail risen to 1.12S,‘b‘il. 

The increase was spread over all provinces. 

The causes of growth, apart from the new franchise in Hunna, 
the extension of female suffrage and the creation of a seat for 
Ajmer-Merwara, appear to have been the decay of non-co-opera- 
tion, the adoption by the Congress of tlie policy of council enlry, 
the growth of population, tlie increase of wealtli bringing more 
citizens abov'C tlie qualification levels and, jiossibly, improveil 
methods of registration. It is doubtful whether the average citi- 
zen places a higher value on the vote than before and whether he 
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is, therefore, more avid of registration. But it is not doubtful 
that the policy of council entry became more popular with politi- . 
oal parties and, therefore, that the number of those anxious to 
secure the electors’ votes has grown. 

The Council of State electorate in 1920 numbered 17,644 in- 
(duding 2,464 voters from Burma. By 1925 Burma had received 
a new constitution and the electoral rules there had been varied. 
The Burma electorate for the Council of State rose to 15,555 per- 
sons and the total electorate to 32,126 so that the peculiar result 
emerges that almost half the electorate of the Council of State is 
found in Burma which fills only 2 out of the 34 seats and is less 
interested in the Indian legislature than any other part of India. 
If Burma he excluded, then the electorate for the Council of State 
has risen from 15,181) in 1920 to 16,571 in 1925. It is this elec- 
torate which in particular is affected by various increases in wealth. 
The five years saw larger or smaller increases in most provinces, 
but there ^vas a very significant decrease in the electorate in Bom- 
bay from 2,956 to 1,826. In Assam the decrease was from 301 to 
71. The decreases were possibly due to temporary variations in 
tlie number of persons assessed to income-tax in the higher grades. 

5. Registration of voters by ofiicial agency does not depend al- 
together for its success on the voters’ own applications. The elec- 
t»>ral rolls of 1920 at least were prepared chiefly as the result oi 
ofiicial enquiries or personal information. The growth of the 
electorate, therefore, is less significant of the popular attitude to- 
wards the reforms than tlie growth of voting. The first factor 
influencing the volume of voting is the extent to which seats 
were contested. The first elections to tlie Council of State were to 
only a small extent fouglit on political lines. The franchise Is 
so framed as to give a representation of interests and classes and 
candidates relied mainly on their social position and personal 
popularity in the constituencies. The same was true of the second 
elections but to a less degree, for nine candidates were returned 
on a political ticket and with the support of the Swarajist poli- 
tical organisation, and there is now a regular organised Swara- 
jist group in the Chamber. At each election 10 seats w'ere filled 
without a contest, and 24 after contest. On neither occasion was 
polling necessary in the Commerce constituencies. 

At the three, elections for the Assembly there were respectively 
66, 76 and 71 contests, and 38, 29 and 34 seats went uncontested. 
For neither chamber has any seat ever been without any candi- 
date. Contests are frequently avoided by arrangements between 
candidates or by arbitration, and a candidate with great personal 
influence is not seldom spared opposition. The European con- 
stituencies have never been contested, and in 1926 Indian Com- 
merce constituencies did not go to the poll. In 1920, 179,546 
votes or 25 per cent, of the total number of electors in contested 
constituencies for the Assembly were polled. Tbe number rose 
in 1923 to 343,501 and the percentage to 42; and in 1926 to 401,575 
and 48 per cent., respectively. Out of the total electorate for tbe 
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jLssembly only 20 per cent, in 1920 went to the poll. The percent- 
:age was the highest in the Punjab (31 per cent.) and lowest in 
Bombay (4 per cent,), where 11 of the 16 seats were uncontested 
and even in contested Muhammadan and Non-Muhammadan con- 
stituencies only 6 or 7 per cent, of the electorate voted. At the 
second election in 1923 the atmosphere had changed. In all 35 
per cent, of the total electorate voted. Bombay, which in 1920 
polled only 4,796 votes, now sent 52,263 voters to the poll or 36 
per cent, of the total electorate. In Madras the percentage was 40 
and in the Punjab 55, but in Bengal and the United Provinces 
where the new Congress policy had not yet had time to take full 
effect, the percentage did not rise above 28. More even results 
were achieved in 1926. On that occasion 36 per cent, of the 
total electorate voted in spite of an increase in the number of un- 
contested constituencies. Interest in the elections w-as general, as 
party feeling ran high, but Burma, where there is little local 
interest in the Indian legislature, polled only a little over 6,000 
votes or 13 per cent, of the electorate. The three presidencies 
varied little from each other ; the percentage of votes polled varied 
from 30 to 34. In the United Provinces the percentage rose to 
39 and the Punjab (47 per cent.), Bihar and Orissa (50 per cent.) 
and the Central Provinces (48 per cent.) polled about half the 
electorate. 

The Council of State electorate has been rather less affected by 
political prepossessions. In 1920, 45 per cent, of the total elec- 
tors voted and 55 per cent, of the electorate in contested constitu- 
encies. In the Presidencies — ^3Iadras 74 per cent., Bombay 69 
per cent., Bengal 51 per cent, of the total electorate, the propor- 
tions were high. In the Punjab (44 per cent.), Bihar and Orissa 
(42 per cent.) and Assam (58 per cent.) there was a similar leadi- 
Tiess to return representatives, but in the United Provinces only 
three out of the five constituencies were contested and in the Cen- 
tral Provinces (26 per cent.) the conditions approached to the condi- 
tions obtaining in the Assembly electorate. The poll was only 15 
per cent, in Burma. In 1926 more than half the electors outside 
Burma went to the poll. In Bengal 48 per cent., United Prov- 
inces 46 per cent., the Punjab 41 per cent., Central Provinces 45 
per cent, voted and there were heavy polls in Madras (85 per cent.) 
and Bihar and Orissa (80 per cent.). But Bombay, although 4 
out of the 6 constituencies were contested, polled only 24 per cent, 
of its electorate and Burma showed its lack of interest by sending 
only 764 persons or 5 per cent, of the electorate to the poll. 

Statistics of the use of the franchise made by women are not 
available for Burma. In India in 1923 the franchise was enjoyed 
only in Madras, Bombay and the United Provinces. In tlie prov- 
ince last named out of 2,635 women registered in contested con- 
stituencies only 18 went to the poll. In Bombay 210 out of 2,428 
voted and in Madras l,86i? out of 13,091. In "the 1926 elections 
women voted more freely. In contested constituencies 22 per cent, 
of the women voters in Madras voted, 12 per cent, in Bombay and 
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12 per cent, in the Punjab. Hut in Bengal only 9-6 per cent- 
exeixnsed the franchise and in the United Provinces only 4-5 per 
cent. 

The composition of the Council of State, save for the appear- 
ance of a political party already described, has varied little at each 
election. Landholders who numbered 17 in the first CouJicil and 
16 in the second form the most numerous single class and comprise 
half the elected element. The first Council included 9 business' 
men, the second 10. Lawyers were not numerous. Four were 
members of the first Council and 6 aie members of the second. 
Landholders form about one-fourth of the Legislative Assembly. 
They numbered 25 in the first Assembly, 26 in the second and 80 in 
the tliird. In that House the most important single class is the 
lawyers who, in 1920, nuinliered 45, in 1923, 42 and in 1926, 38- 
There were no journalists in the first Assembly but 8 or 9 were 
returned to the second and third. Business men in each of the 
three A.ssemblie.s have numbered 16 or 17. 

Nomiaation. 6. The presence of an important clement in l»otli chambers is. 

se(!ured by nomination by. the Governor General. In the case of 
the Cooucil of State the nominated- members including the Pre- 
sident number 27, and the only restrictions on the discretion of tiie 
Governor Geneial are that not more than 20 officials may be nomi- 
nated and that one person must be nominated as the result of aji 
election held in Berar. In the first Council of State the nomi- 
nated official members included 13 officials of the Governmeul of 
India and 6 ollicials from the provinces. But in the second Coun- 
cil of State the Government of India rcpre.sentati(in was reduced 
to 10 and the numlier of nonrofficials nominated wa.s increased from 
6 to 9. In one important particular nomination to the Legisla- 
tive Assembly difters from nomination to the Council of State, (.'f 
the 41 memheis nominated by the Governor General to the lower 
House, it j.s a statutory obligation that 26 shall lie officials. The 
practice of His Excellency has been to nouiiinite 14 Government of 
India officials. The nomiimted members in the first Assembly in- 
cluded the President, 13 Government of India officials, 12 official 
representatives frojn provinces and 14 non-offieials. When the 
appointed President gave way to an elected President the number 
of Government of India officials introduced by nomination was- 

rai.sed to 14. The piractiec of nomination of non-officials to* both 

chambers has been to employ this means to adjust inequalities and 
supplement defects in representation. In this way the Sikh com^ 
munity, Aiiglo-Indiitiis, Indian Christians, labour, the depressed 
classes, the North-West Fronfier Province, European commerce 
and the Indian Army have secured represeutation, and prominent 
representatives of the country, who have been unable to enter 
through election, have Iieen introduced into both chambers. 

Contact of conditions described above under which members art 

the le^tnie returned to the legislature and under which that legislature has 

m elee- done jtfl work make it clear that at least in the case of the As- 

simhly nb regular contact between members and constituencies 
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•and no control by the latter of the former in matters of detail 
can as a geiiezal rule be expected. There is accordingly no system- 
atic contact between voter and menil>er, no touring of constitu- 
encies between elections, and no endeavour to explain to c;onstitu- 
ents what the action of the members lias been and why it has been 
taken. In fact, the relations of the Assembly are with tlie general 
public rather than with the electorate. Meinbej's are conceiiied 
more with political and cominunal associations than w’itli their 
constituencies. Tl*ere are indeed on record occasions Avhere a 
member of the Assembly has moved 'a resolution not as the repre- 
sentative of his <‘on.stituency nor as a member of any party in the 
Hoxise but as a member of an outside comnnin.il association such 
as the All-India Muslim League. The chief methods of contact 
between the members of the legislature and those outside whoso 
opinions have value are the press and po}iti<‘a1 associations. It 
is tliey rather than the constituencies wlio sway tlie course followed 
by the House. On highly technical matters with whicli special 
interests such as the niilknvners, trade organisations and industries 
are com*eined members are no doubt hrouglit under the inlhience 
of the jiarticular associations of those intt^resis, but in general it 
is true that the relations of the House are miich less with their 
constitueiicie.s than with the genex'al public through the press and 
with political and cfiiumunal associations. Tiiere are, however, 
two methods in xvhich the Indian legislature endeavours to bring 
particular matters to detusion in tlie liglit of popular wishes. It 
is the practice to circulate for popular criticism bills c)n \vhi(di the 
legislature wishes to be informed in this ntianner. In some cases 
circulatiuii is undertaken by (jroverniuent in anticipation ot tlie 
wishes of the legislature. In other cases bills are circulated by 
Government under instructions of the legislature. In either case 
the method employed is to send them out to local (Toveriimeiits 
with instructions to consult those w’ho are likely to be able to otter 
useful opinion. The channels of circulation are well established. 
Ih'lls usually filter in this xvay down to districts throughout India 
and are also submitted to Bar associations throughout the country 
and to other associations which appear likely to lie interested in 
the subject matter. In this xvay a large volume of interested 
opinion is obtained and very wddo publi(uty is given to the jiro- 
posals which the legislature has under c*msideration. A second 
method is the receipt of petitions. At an early stage the Indian 
legislature amended its standing orders so as to permit the pre- 
sentation of petitions relating to Bills. I^he model is that of the 
procedure of tlie House of Commons, and a Oominittee on peti- 
tions is constituted at the commencement of each session. Since 
1924, 1,187 petitions (with 30,889 signatures) have been received 
by the Legislative Assembly. These petitions related to the Age 
of Consent Bill, the Indian Currency Bill and the Children\s Pro- 
tection .Bill. No petitions have been received hy the Council of 
State. The practice is that important Bills are first introduced 
in the Legislative x\sseTnbly and the popular ehaml>er is every- 
where the House in which petitions are mostlv presented. 

c 2 
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Legislation, 

8. The legislative activities of the reformed ludian Legislature 
are illustrative not only of its attitude towards the practical re- 
quirements of the country and towards the proposals of the execu- 
tive, but also of the problems which the new conditions have pre- 
sented for solution and of the directions in which private memoers 
have considered amendment of the law to be necessary. Since 
1921, when the Indian Legislature came into being, 199 Govern- 
ment measures have received its approval. Only five Government 
Bills were either rejected or withdrawn as a result of the hostile 
attitude of the Legislative Assembly and on only four occasions 
did the Governor General have recourse to certification in order 
to secure necessary legislation. The five Bills with which 
Government was unable to proceed were not measures of great im- 
portance. The Indian Passport (Amendment) Bill was abandoned 
in 1924 because the Assembly, having by inadvertence passed the 
second rending without consideration of the principles of the Bill, 
was reluctant to proceed to a detailed oonsideiation of its provi- 
sions. Ill the same year the Indian Tolls Bill, which had pass(?d 
through the Council of State, was thrown out by the Assembly, 
apparenth" by way of protest against the President's ruling that 
amendments designed to alter the law cannot be moved to a con- 
Bolidation Bill. In 1927 the Assembly refused to amend the Code 
of Civil Procedure, first in order to restrict revision of interlocu- 
tory orders, and, again, in order to limit second appeals. In the 
same year Government withdrew the Volunteer Police Bill which 
had been received with suspicion or with actual opposition in the- 
Assembly. 

The Bills certified by the Governor General were the Finance 
Acts of 1923 and 1924, the Indian States (Protection against Dis- 
affection) Act, 1922, and the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
(Supplementary) Act, 1925. The Finance Acts will lie dealt with 
in connection with the attitude of the Legislature towards the 
executive’s proposals for urays and means. The ludian States Act 
was necessitated by the repeal of the Press Act, 1910, which con- 
tained provisions safeguarding Ruling Princes and Chiefs against 
attacks liy the Press in British India, and it proposed to continue* 
these safeguards. The Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act 
arose out of measures to deal with criminal and revolutionary con-' 
Bpiracy in Bengal. In October, 1924, the Governor General had 
found it necessary to promulgate the Bengal Criminal Ijaw 
Amendment Ordinance which had force for 6 inonthB only. On 
the expiry of that term the provisions of the Ordinance were con- 
tinued by an Act made by the Governor of Bengal under section 
72E of tiie Government of India Act. The provisions which were 
vltva wes of the local legislature because of their application out- 
side the Province of Bengal and because of their relation to the 
powers of the High Court were proposed to be enacted in the Central 
ijegislature in this Bill. 
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Ou all the occasions on wliicli certification took place, a Bill 
was originally introduced without a recommendation in the Legis- 
lative Assembly. In the case of the Indian States (Protection 
against Disaffection) Act, 1922, the Assembly brought the powei- 
to certify into existence at the initial stage by refusing leave to 
introduce. The Governor General thereupon certified the Bill and 
it was laid with a recoimuendation before the Council of State, 
who passed it without amendment. In the case of the Indian 
Finance Act, 1923, the Assembly granted leave to introduce and 
took the Bill into consideration, but only passed it after carrying 
amendments fatal to the Bill. The Bill, as passed hy the Ijegis- 
lative Assembly, was laid in the Council of State in accordance 
with the ordinary rule, and the Governor General recommended • 
the Council of State to pass the. Bill with amendments restoring it 
to its original form. The Council of State passed the Bill in tlu^ 
form recommended and, again in accordance witli the ordinai v 
rule, the concurrence of the Assembly was sought to the ameiul- 
ments, the Governor General at the same time recommending the 
Assembly to pass the Bill in the form in which it had been passed 
by the Council of State. By refusing* its concurrence in the 
amendineiits made by the Council of State, the Assembly failed to 
pass the Bill in the form recomniended and thus brought the 
power to certifj" into existence. The Governor General duly 
certified, and the Bill, having already been passed by the Council 
of State in the form recommended, forthwith became an Act. In 
the interval between the certification of the Finance Act, 1923, 
and the next occasion ou which tlie power was used, provision had 
been inserted in the Indian Legislative Ilules with the two-fold 
object of regulating procedure in connection with Bills forming 
the subject of a recommendation under section 67B and of prevent- 
ing the exercise of powers thereunder being obstructed by tlie 
cariying of dilatory motions. The rules proposed by the Govern- 
meixt of India contemplated the i)ossibility of deferring the 
Governor General’s recommendation to any stage of the progress 
of the Bill, either in the original chamber or in the other cham- 
ber, in accordance as conwsiderations of convenience and policy 
might dictate. The Secretary of State, however, notwithstanding 
the fact that the recommendation in the case of the Finance Act. 
1923, had been deferred till the Bill reached the other chamber 
and that a non-official challenge of the legality of this procedure 
had been convincingly refuted, deferred to that challenge to the 
extent of revising the proposals of the Government of India in 
such a manner as to eliminate the provisions relating to a deferred 
recommendation and to necessitate a recommendation arising out 
of the carrying of a hostile motion by the originating chamber 
being made before the Bill left that Chamber. The rules as made, 
therefore, eliminated the possibility of repeating the procedure 
adopted in the case, of the Finance Act, 1923, and required the 
situation arising on that occasion to be dealt with in accordance 
with the procedure adopted on the two subsequent occasions ou 
which the power was used. In the case of the Finance Act, 1924, 
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the Assembly granted leave to introduce the Bill but rejected the 
motion to take it into consideration. The Governor General there- 
upon recommended the Assembly to pass a Bill in the form of the 
original Bill. Leave to introduce the recommended Bill was 
sought ile twvo^ the operation of the rule prohibiting repetition of 
motions being ousted by a provision included in the rules to which 
reference has been made. The Assembly refused leave and the 
Bill was certified and recommended to the Council of State who 
passed it in the form recommended. In the case of the Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment (Supplementary) Act, 1925, the As- 
sembly gjfuited leave to introduce and passed the consideration 
motion, but thereafter carried amendments omittiiig provisions 
essential to tJie Bill. In accordance with the procedure contem- 
plated ill the new rules, the Member in charge thereupon refrained 
from moving the motion that the Bill as amended be passed, and 
the Governor General recommended to the Assembly to pass the 
Bill in the form in whi<*h it liad been introduced. The Member 
in charge then moved, in ac(‘ordance with another provision in the 
new rules, the amendments necessary to bring the Bill from the 
form to which the Assembly li^d amended it into the form recom- 
mended. The Assembly rejected the amendments and thereby 
failed to pass the Bill in the form recoiumendeJ. The (lovernor 
General thereupon certified the Bill in the fojin in which it had 
been recommended and recommended the Council of State to pass 
it in that form, and the Council of State duly passed the Bill 
M’ithout ameudment. It will be seen, therefore, that on all the 
occasions on which the power of certification has been used the 
t'ouncil of State has associated itself with the Governor General by 
passing the Bill in question in the form recommended by him. 

The nature of large number of measures passed by the Indian Legis- 

Govemment lature cover a Avide field, but it is possible to group them broadly 

l^gialation. under main heads. 

Much the most numerous class of measures, but perhaps the 
class least important for present purposes, is the class of measures 
i*ffecting Civil LaAv. Many of these measures had their origin in 
the enquiries by the Civil Justice Committee into methods for the 
disposal of civil litigation, but they also include statutes for the 
consolidation and amendment of the law of succession, the improve- 
ment of the law of insolvency, and the reorganization of Indian 
Bars. 

The attitude of the Legislature toAvards measures dealing Avith 
Tjaw and Order was on the whole unfavourable to greater string- 
ency, The competence of chartered High Courts tf) punish con- 
tempts of subordinate courts, Avliich had been long in question, 
Avas established, and Chief Courts were ^iven power to punish 
contempts of themselves. Documents tending to exacerbate com- 
munal or religions feeling were made liable to forfeiture and at- 
tacks on religion and religious beliefs Avere made criminal. Vag- 
rants may how be aAvarded rigorous imprisonment. Bixt, on the 
other the quahtUTB of punishment for contempt, which had 
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g reviously been in the sole discretion of the Court, was limited. 

pecial laws which armed the executive with powers in certain 
emergencies were scrutinized and by the enactment of Bills in- 
troduced by Government almost completely repealed, the statute 
providing tor the regulation of the press was removed from the 
statute book, and a systematic revision of the Criminal Procedure 
Code resulted not only in the removal of discriminations between 
European British subjects and Indians in criminal trials and pro- 
ceedings but also ill a number of amendments in criminal proce- 
dure which tend to increase facilities of defence rather than of 

I irosecution. Legislation of the latter nature was the result of the 
abours of three Committees of the Legislature appointed by 
fTOvernmeiit in response to non-official resolutions. These com- 
mittees were the Special Laws Committee, the Press liaws Com- 
mittee and the Racial Distinctions Committee, and at least in the 
case of the revision of the Criminal Procedure Code the legis- 
lation took its final shape largely as the result of discussions and 
compromises in Select Committees of the Assembly. 

A very iniporlant class of Acts, between 30 and 40 in number, 
is concerned with taxation and owes its existence to tlie financial 
necessities of Govermiieut and to the deliberate adoption of a new 
fiscal policy. As will be seen later, the early years of the Reforms 
were years of great financial embarrassment to Government, 
lleans of balancing the Budget had to be discovered, and a method 
was adopted which resulted in a great extension of the financial 
control exercised by the Legislature. The method adopted was 
the fixation of the rates of taxatioji for eacli financial year by an 
annual Finance Act. ConcuiTently with this levolution in the 
practice of financial legislation went a revolution in India’s fiscal 
policy. In 1923 a resolution was inoA^ed in the Assembly reconi- 
meudiiig the adoption of a policy of protection of Indian indus- 
tries. The resolution in an amended form was accepted by 
Go\’ernment, and the fiscal policy of India is now one of dis- 
criminating protection, being directed towards fostering the 
development of industries in India subject to the safeguards ret'Oin- 
mended in paragraph 97 of the report of the Indian Fiscal Com- 
mission. A Tariff Board has been set up by whicli deinaiids foj’ 
protection are fully examined before they are considered by the 
Government of India. Legislation for revenue purposes alone in- 
cluded a? series of Acts dealing with the administratif»n of taxa- 
tion of income, Acts dealing with stamps and vsalt and tlm Finance- 
Acts. The more important measures of taxation of a protective 
nature gave protection to the steel industry, to paper-making, and 
the cotton industry. Similar legislation, imposed cesses for the 
financing of research concerning shellac, indigo and the growing, 
marketing and manufacture of cotton. 

On the cognate subjects of currency and banking Government 
were able to secure the passage of several important measures, and 
two important groups of Acts are evidence of India's greater .in- 
terest in industry and in commercial arrangements. 
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Industrial legislation was concerned not only with the condi- 
tions of particular industries such as electrical undertakings, fac- 
tories, mines, cotton ginning and pressing and tea gardens, but 
also with the position of labour generally. The Indian Trade 
Unions Act, 1926, regulated and protected associations of workers. 
The Workmen's Compensation Act, 1923, gave the workman ad- 
vantages which he had not previously enjoyed and the Workmen's 
Breach of Contract (Repealing) Act, 192 d, relieved him of res- 
traints on freedom of contract to which he had been subject for 
more than half a century. 

Commercial legislation regulated various matters concerned 
with the administration of lighthouses, gave effect to international 
conventions and settled certain questions relating to the carriage 
of goods. 

Other matters in which sections of the legislature were in- 
terested and on which legivslation was effected were the improve- 
mtmt of conditions under which pilgrims visit holy places by sea, 
the reorganization of cantonment adiiiinistration, the inspection of 
emigrants, the control of einijrration , naturalization and the ad- 
ministration of certain Universities. The social legislation under- 
taken by Government is contained in nine measuies all of which 
save one are connected with the position of women. Effect was 
given to international conventions regarding the traffic in women 
and children, tlie procuration of minor gins and the suppression 
of obscene publications. In the last named case the legislature 
made exception in favour of publications kept or used for religious 
purposes. The age of consent within and without the marital 
relation was raised. 

The conclusion is that the legislature has lent a (liscrimimiting 
support to the measuies which Govennneiit in the ordinary course 
of administration found it necossaiy to propose, and has given a 
new prominence, wliether because of its own prepossessions or 
because of India's awakening interest in fresh activities, to parti- 
cular classes of legislation. 

10. In a legislature of which lawyers are so numerous and so 
influential an element non-oflicinl attempts at legislation are to be 
expected. Tlie desire to be the author of a measure placed on the 
statute book \s strong in inanv members' breasts. Individual 
members and not political parties liuve been jospoiisible for most 
of the proposals now to be described. In all, 95 bills have been 
introdiiccfl by private members, ami their origin in forensic prac- 
tice is indicated by the subjects with which tliey dealt. As many 
as 49 related to matters of civil law and 19 to matters connected 
with law and order. Only 7 dealt with social matters, ivhich are 
an appropriate sphere of private member's legislation. In 
general, highly technical matters, except legal matters, tvere 
avoided by members for they have no facilities for drawing up 
Bills of that nature, and the proposals made wei'e usually of 
limited scope. 
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The facilities afforded for legislation of this kind were not un^ 
generous. In the Assembly out of 405 sittings 308 were appro- 

S riated to Goyernmeiit business and 97 to non -official business. 

'or non-official Bills 35 days were allotted. In the Council of 
State^ where non-official resolutions and non-official Bills alike may 
be discussed on a non-official day, 157 days were appropriated to 
Government business and 101 to non-official business. These faci- 
lities were obviously adequate in a legislature which is lukew’ann 
towards private lueinliers^ Bills. The Bills which were rejected or 
withdrawn or which lapsed numbered 69. The pending list is 11 
and only 15 have been passed. Of the two Acts connected with 
law and order one enables licensed Mukhtars to practise in crimi- 
nal courts as a matter of right; the second, a purely consolidat- 
ing measure, is the work of the Statute La\v Kevision Committee 
and is therefore, not a true non-official Bill, although introduced 
by a non-official member. A third Act permits political associa- 
tions to register themselves as societies, and a fourtli admits of the 
marriage hy civil contract of persons professing particular relig- 
ions. An Act, more important politically, permits retaliation in 
India against the nationals of a country imposing disabilities on. 
its inhabitants of Indian domicile- Two Acts passed at the in- 
stance of the Statute Law Eevisiou CWimittee but only technically 
private members’ Bills <*onsolidate Forest Law and the Law of 
Succession. The reniaiiiing Acts, eight in number, are concerned' 
with particular matters of civil law, but one, which secures the* 
registration of endowineiifs made by Muslims and the rendition of 
audited accounts is of more importance. 

The Bills which were unsuccessful include five which were 
passed by the Assembly against the opposition of Government, but 
were rejected by fhe Council of State. This was the fate of Diwan 
Bahadur T. Eaiigachariav’s Bill regarding the use of firearms in 
the suppression of unlawful assemblies; of Mr. V. J. Patel’s 
Special Laws Repeal Bill; of Sir Hari Singh Gour’s two Bills to- 
repeal or amend the Criminal Law Amendment Act; and of 
Mr. Neogy’s Bill to prohibit reservation of railway compartments 
for particular communities. Government remained neutral in the 
discussions on the Exclusion from Inheritance Bill, a measure 
affecting the personal law of Hindus, which the Assembly passed 
but the Council of State rejected. 

Sixty-two Bills which private members proposed to introduce 
required the previous sanction*' of the Governor General. Sanc- 
tion was accorded in 36 cases and withheld in 26 eases. The most 
frequent ground on which sanction was refused was that the pro- 
posed Bill sought to regulate provincial subjects. There were four- 
teen cases of this nature and in them members of the Indian 
Legislature sought to interfere not only with the provincial ad- 
ministration of reserved subjects but with such transferred sub- 
jects as public health, religious and charitable endowments, the 
development of industries and co-operative societies. Three Bills. 


* Section 67 (2) of the Government of India Act. 
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tiffecting Hie public debt or revenues, four affecting religion or 
religious rites and usages, two affecting the discipline, of His 
^Majesty’s forces and two affecting the relations of Government 
with foreign princes or States failed to receive sanction. Grounds 
of public policy were held to justify refusal in the case of a Bill 
proposed by the fieuder of Opposition wliicli sought to repeal an 
Urdinaiice wliich Ihe Governor General had just promulgated to 
meet a grave emergency in Bengal. But ihe criteria which were 
decisive iJi these cases W'ere not applied aiitomatically. For in- 
stance, although sanction has been witlilield from Bills affecting 
tlie public delit or revenues, yet it has been accorded to the intro- 
duction of other Bills of the same nature, such as Bills seeking to 
le-establish the former ratio between the rupee and the sovereign 
or altering the ratio at which notes are issued from the l^aper 
Currency Heserve against g(dd bullion. It has not been sought 
always to debar private members from introducing money bills 
whicii have not Government approval, but sanction to introduction 
is withheld where the intricacy or the technical reactions of pro- 
posals are of such a character as to place the matter definitely in 
the category of subjects udiicli a lum-ofRcial cannot ordinarily 
touch without trespassing upon the j>rovince of the Executive 
Government. The Governor GeneraPs samdiori has not been taken 
as in any way implying approval of the merits of the juoposals 
<»f a Bill. It lias been withheld in order to restrain the intro- 
duction of legislation which is beyond tlie legitimate jurisdiction 
of the legislature, or which from its nature requires the initiation 
of Governineiit, and to prevent discussions which would be inad- 
visable in the public interest as being contra honos mores or op- 
posed to public policy, 

11. The assent of the Governor Geiieral has never been with- 
held from a Bill passed by both chambers of the Indian Legis- 
lature, nor has aiiv such Bill been returned for reconsideration* 
No use has been made of the powers to refer a matter for decision 
to a joint sitting of both chambers. The power of the Crown to 
disallow Acts of the Indian Legislature has not l>eeii exercised. 


Financial, 

12. The concern of the Legislature with tlie annual financial 
arrangements normally begins w'ith the preparation of the expendi- 
ture estimates. On occasion, (juestions of financial policy come 
before it on resolutions moved by Government wdth a view to its 
adoption of principle^ in anticipation of future financial proposals* 
But in general its first contact with matters of finance is w’hen 
expenditure proposals are under preparation. In the strict letter 
of the constitution expenditure estimates are the concern of the 
executive alone, but as early as February 1921, Government in* 
vited the Assembly to co-operate wdtb them through a Standing 
Finance Gommittee in framing the estimates. The object wbicn 
Government had itt view was to secure in the Assembly well-in* 
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formed criticism and possibly support in tlie'Tiudget discussions by 
enabling the Committee to examine the details of the civil esti- 
mates with the officers of the departments concerned. 

The committee is not a statutory body. It is not mentioned in 
the Act, or in the rules thereunder or in the Standing (')rders of 
the Legislative Assembly. But it is a well-established practice 
that Governraeiit should move the Tiegislative Assembly ench year 
to elect 14 of its members, to whom is iuldod one member ])y 
noniiuation of the Governor General, to form a Standing Finance 
Committee. The nominated member is now, in spite of an earlier 
contrary practice, always the Finance Meinl>er of the Governor 
GeneraPs Council, and he is invariably the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. The elected members are chosen in the same manner as 
the members of the Public Accounts Committee, /.e., by the 
method of the single transferable vote, except that for elections to 
the Standing Finance Coniinittee all members of the Asscjnbly and 
not the iion-oiHcial members only have a vote. Tliere are 
usually more candidates for election to the Committee than there 
are seats to fill, but membership does not appear to be more than 
moderately valued. On occasion prominent members of the xVs- 
seiubly have served on the Committee, but the majority of 
members are usually backbenchers. The vagaries of the ballot 
have militated against the election of the same members for suc- 
cessive years and no convention lias grown up towards securing 
continuity of membership. The present committee contains 11 
members who have not served on it before. The nvimber of meet- 
ings held in a year has varied between 9 and 27, but shows a 
tendency to increase. The normal practice is to meet for aliout a 
week just before the beginning of the two regular sessiojis of the 
Legislature each year. Occasional extra meetings are held wlico 
necessary during the sessioii, but it has been found ditticult to 
spare the time needed tor meetings while the Assembly is in ses- 
sion. The average attendance is about half the strength of the 
Committee. 

When the Standing Finance Committee was ftist apjiointed in 
1921, no final definition of its functions was atteiiipted. Govern- 
ment, however, indicated three functions which it would perform 
and anticipated that the Committee would, in course of time, take 
up a very much wider scope of work on. behalf of tin? Assembly. 
The Committee, in the first ])lace. was to scrutinize, shortly before 
the main budget w'aa ]>laced on the table of the Assembly, the 
details of the several Civil Kstimates in advance of the discussion 
in the House. It w^ould, in the second place, deal with excess or 
supplementary demands on behalf of the Assembly before they 
were laid before the House. The third funrdiou ^vas, during the 
course of the year, to deal with such schemes for fresh^expeuditure, 
put fpru’^ard by the Departments of the Government of India, as 
would be sufficiently large to have any infiiiem e on the budget. 
When the Committee c?ame to be reappointed in 1922, the Assem- 
bly insisted on a clearer definition of its functions. Tlie Finance 
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Member indicated certain items which it would be impossible ' for 
the Government to submit to the Committee- These items included 
military expenditure, political expenditure, expenditure over 
wliicli the Secretary of State retains his own control, expenditure 
•connected with confidential negotiations and certain items of ex- 
penditure of an emergency nature. But Government offered no 
irppositioii to the definition of the functions of the Committee and 
they 'were, theiefore, settled under four heads. These heads are 
(a) to scrutinize all proposals for new votable expenditure in all 
Departments of the Goveimment of India ; (b) to saiurtion allot- 
ments out of lumj) sum grants; (c) to suggest retrenchment and 
economy in expenditure; and (d) generally to assist the Finance 
Department of the Government of India by advising on such 
matters as may be referred to it, by that Department. These 
functions lun-e never been redefined by the Assembly. In debate 
in February, 192(), they received fresh prominence and great stress 
■was laid upon theni. Meanwhile, liowever, in 1923 the Commit- 
tee itself, by agreement with the Finance Department, limited the 
exei'cise in practice of thcii* first function. According to the letter 
of the definition Government were bound to place before the Com- 
mittee all proposals for new expenditure. Experience had, how- 
ever, shown that literal adheience to thivS pi'iuciplc would lead to 
administrative inconvenience, and in the earlier stages the memberg 
of the Committee had themselves complained that they -were over- 
whelmed with large numbers of references on unimportant details. 
The Committee, therefore, approved principles laid down by the 
Finance Department which leave to administrative departments 
and to the Finance Department, without reference to the Commit- 
tee, the decisions on proposals of minor importance or in cases of 
^•mergency. 

Accordinglj^ the Committee is not only a Committee of scru- 
tiny for votable expenditure. It is also a general retrenchment 
committee. It is an advisory body and it has the particular duty 
of advising the Finance Department on such eases as may l>e re- 
ferred to it. Even in the case of allotments out of lump sum 
grants it has no final powers of granting or withholding sanction, 
tn practice, however, the Committee does not exercise all these 
functions. It does not suggest economies in habitual expenditure 
nor does it undertake a general review of the budget, which, in- 
deed, is not submitted to it. For the performance of such func- 
tions it is not favourably situated. It has no officer of its own 
who can draw its attention to portions of expenditure affording 
scope for retrenchment, and, seeing that the proposals put before 
the Committee have previously been examined and approved by 
the Finance Department, it cannot rely on that Department for 
criticism hostile to the proposed expenditure. Experience shows 
that in new proposals for expenditure, which alone are submitted 
to the Committee, there is less scope for economy than in the 
standing charges, where a change of circumstances may afford 
room for reduction of expenditure or for the exclusion of charges 
whicK have become obsolete. 
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Of necessity, therefore, the Committee has confined its activity 
to a scrutiny of proposals for new votahle expenditure w^hether 
these proposals are to he included in the budget or supplementary 
demands. It is not, however, concerned with raihvay expendi- 
ture which is scrutinized by a separate Standing Committee of the 
Assembly known as the Standing Finance Committee for Rail- 
ways, ]ior does it deal with those items w-hich in were de- 

scribed as outside their proper sphere. Experience has indeed 
sJiown that the Standing Finance Committee cannot cover and 
could nut be reasojiably expected to cover the wide field which 
Government at first proposed to entrust to it. But within the 
limits imposed upon it by practical necessities it has acted as a 
check u|H)n fresh expenditure, and it has saved the Assembly from 
directing its debates to matters of detail. Expenditure proposals 
have frequently been suspended, modified or abandoned in face of 
floubts expressed by the Committee. The executive have never per- 
sisted in presenting to tlie Assembly demands against which the 
Committee has recorded its advice, and the Assembly lias never 
directly dissented from its views. The Committee has usually 
taken a reasonable hjkI intelligent view of its duties and has proved 
itself to be a valuable institution. It does not report to the As- 
>enibly, but its proceedings are jtrinted under the orders of the 
(jrovernment of India in the Finance Department and copies are 
supplied by the members of tlie Assembly and to the Depoi’tments 
of the Government of India. It has, in this way, succeeded in 
infusing in the Assembly some degree of familiarity with finan- 
cial adininistvjition. And as in practice its proceedings are not 
confidential, its deliberations are reported in the press with a 
resultant growth in public acquaintance with the details of the 
Government finances. 

13. The budget is presented fo the Legislative Asseniblv by 
the Finance ^Member. His speech on this occasion deals, among 
f*ther things, with the revised estimates of the revenue and expendi- 
ture of the year about to close, the revenue and expenditure esti- 
mates for the coming year, variations in the ways and means 
estimate of the year about to (dose from the plan expounded at tlie 
previous budget session, and the w^ays and means estimate of the 
coming year. On the same daiy the Finance Bill is introduced in 
the Assembly, and the Budget in tli& Council of State. 

A very important convention reached by agreement between the 
executive and the Assembly has resulted in a strengthening of the 
control of the latter over the great field of railway finance. In 
1924 Govennuent ]daced before the Assembly proposals for the 
separation of railway and general finance, and later they ac- 
cepted the modifications and suggestions made by a Committee to 
w’hich the Assembly had referred the consideration of -the whole 
matter. These suggestions were to the effect that the estimates 
of railway expenditure should be discussed with a Standing Fin- 
'unce Committee for Railways prior to the discussion of the demands 
'for grants and that the railway budget should be presented to the 
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Assembly in advance of the general budget with an allotment of 
separate days for its discussion. Accordingly, tJiis arraugenienU 
which is treated as experimental for the first three years and i^ 
subject to periodic revision, was introduced from tlie budget of 
1925. It rests upon no statutory foundation but is an important 
convention to the great advantiige of the legislature. 

This Standing Einance Committee for Railways is elected 
amiually, and, under the convention, consists of one noiuinated 
ofBcial member of the Legislative Assembly (in practice the Fin- 
ancial Commissioner of Railways) as Chairman and eleven mem- 
bers elected by the Legislative Assembly from their body. This 
committee, unlike the (feiieral Standing Finance Committee, is 
convened not only when the legislature is in sesvsiou, but also at 
fairly regular intervals throughout the year; and it has become* 
the practice to hold the intermediate meetings either at large com- 
mercial or railway centres, or at places where important railway 
works are in |)rogress or projected, instead of at the headquarters 
of Government. The opportunity is then taken of showing mem- 
bers of the committee something of the practical side of raihvay 
working. For example, in .1927 meetings were held at Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras and Krode, daring tire course of which the com- 
mittee inspected locomotive and carriage and wamon workshops,, 
the working of the Clearing House, and the proi)osed site of a 
large railway yard. Apart from the budget proposals of the 
(Tovernment, all proposals for the construction of new lines and 
for the cjeation of new permanent superior posts, and generally 
all important proposals for new expenditure are placed before tliis 
committee for concurrence; while in practice tlie ChairTuan dis- 
cusses with the members of the committee matters of importance 
which do not, under the strict terms of tlic convention, neces- 
sanly fall within their province. The r(?sult. lias been to some ex- 
tent the association of the (‘ommittee with the Government in the 
more important matters of railway constnudimi and administia- 
tion, while through the work of the committee, minutes of who.'^e 
proceedings are available to the Assemldy, almost every liranch of 
railway administration has been brought indirectly under the 
Assembly’s scrutiny. 

While the detailed financial control of the Assembly has thus 
been left to the Standing Finaiice ('ommittee, the Assembly has 
used the ocea'sion of the budget debates to ventilate grievances and 
generally to criticise the railway policy of the Government. Since 
the separation it has been the practice of the Government to allot 
one day for tlie general discussion of the railway budget in each 
chamber and four days for the discussion of the demands for 
grants in the Tjegisliitive Assembly. 

14. When the Budget has been presented in Ixith Chambers a 
period of three or four days is allowed to elapse during which 
nvembers may master its contents. Tt is then subjected in both 
Houses to fi general discussion in which, not its details, but the 
geneia I principles of all heads of revenue and expenditure may be* 



*Usc*iisse(L ?fo iiiotioii however luay be moved at this stagt^. In 
iiiree important partieiilars this stage affords the legislature a 
’peculiar opportunity of influencing the policy or action of Govern- 
iiumt. 

In the fii.st place, this is the occasion on which the revenue 
estimates of (Tovern merit may be criticised. These estimates are 
.tied vote<l, and, altliougli they have a relevance to the ways and 
.Means proposals in the h^inuiice Bill, and are oc«*asionally criticised 
during discussions of demiuufe for subjects such as customs, inland 
revejiue and salt^ tliey do not come direct under consideration on 
any’ occasion but this. They do not fall within tlie purview of any 
Committee of the Legislature. Nevertheless it is very unconnnon 
for rncinliers joining in the general disruission of the budget to 
devote attention to them. The proper eislimatiiig of receipts is 
left entirely to the Executive Government. 

In the second place, on this occasion the Assembly, by what is 
almost a convention, may and in practice? does discuss the pro- 
gramme of (iovernment for noii-voted exxienditure. It is entirely 
af the iliscretiou of the Governor General to submit to tlie general 
(liscusvsion of tJie legislature the non-voted heads of expesnditure. 
Nevertheless, it has been His Excellency's unbroken practice to 
communicate to the liegislature permission to discuss these items 
also. Tlie Legislature readily and freely avails itself ot the per- 
missu»n especially in order to criticise non-voted expenditure on 
d.efeiice. It seldom devotes attention to the non-voted expeiuli- 
•fure of the Government of India in the Foreign and Political 
Depa rtment. 

In the tlnrd place, thifl is the only regular occasion on which 
the legislature can affect the loan policy of Goverimient, excei^t in 
(Oie xuirtieular to be noticed presently. The expenditure from loan 
funds like other exx>ejiditure, unless of course it is es]>ecially 
txeni)>ted, is subject to the vote of the Assembly, but the decision 
TO 3'ai.se loans luid the detailed airangements for doing so are at 
tlie sole discretion of the Executive Government. The borrowing 
luogranime of GoYeriiineiit does not c«nne under review at the 
demand stage, for interest and sinking fund charges on loans are 
non-voted expenditure, nor is it, as in England, embodfed in a 
Bill, But it may be discussed in the general discussion of tbo 
Budget. Actually^ if has attracted very little attention even from 
the representati ves of comineridal interests in the two Chambers. 
This is no doubt partly due to the steady rediu tion of India’s un- 
productive debt and the growing improvement lu its credit in 
world markets. But it may also be due in part to a feeling, not 
uncommon in the Assembly, that reduction of taxation should be 
effected even at the cost of increasing India’s ca])ital liabilities or 
raiding the sinking fund. 

The particular aspect of Goveiuiment’s loan policy whieli comes 
under review at a time other than the general discussion of the 
budget may convenientlv be mentioned here, although more logj- 
oally it might be described in connection with the grant of supply 
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by the Legislative Assembly. lu 1925 the Government of Indian 
inaugurated a quinquennial programme for the reduction or avoids 
ance of debt. That programme charged the revenues of India in 
each year with an amount calculated from a fixed amount, in** 
creased, when necessary, by a sum proportionate to the volume of 
debt outstanding in that year in excess of the debt outstanding on 
31st March 1923. The annual charge on revenues is, therefore, 
not necessarily commensurate with the amounts which must in each 
year come in course of payment by way of sinking funds in redemp- 
tion of debt. These amounts are obligatory payments and are 
non-voted. When they are in excess of the annual charge under 
the Debt Redemption Scheme the balance is charged to capital and 
is non-voted. When, however, as is usual, they are short of the 
annual charge, the balance represents the provision that is to 1)e 
devoted to the avoidance of new borrowing or the redemption or 
repayment of such other debt as the Governor General in Council 
may think fit. In the latter event the balance, on a strict inter- 
pretation of the Government of India Act, it not acrording to its 
intention, is voted supply, and tlie Assembly can exercise its 
autliurity over this portion of Governmeiit’s loan policy and its in- 
fluence over the whole. 

In practice the general discussion of the budget in boih cham- 
bers is political rather than linuiicial. Appropriate use of this 
occasion has in the past been made to discuss the pitch of military 
expenditure, the justification for the salt tax and the cotton excise 
duty, the need for the setting up an Indian scale of expenditure 
and the Indian ization of services. But generally discussion has 
centred round the reforms and the national demand and much 
of it bears no reference to the uctuul contents of the budget. 

15. The demands of Government for supply are presented to 
the Legislature in the form of motions in the Assembly. The 
Council of State has no concern, with supply, and therefore Ap|>ro- 
priatioii Bills are unknown. The decisions of the A.^sembly on 
demand motions have the same force as they would have if em- 
bodied in a Bill. Supply begins and ends w’ith the presentation 
and voting of demands in the Assembly. But it is only demands 
for voted supply wdiioh are presented. 

The distinction between voted and nori-voted supply is one' 
wdiicb the Legislative Assembly not unnaturally resents and several 
attempts have been made to obliterate it. The most direct attempt 
was that made in a resolution accepted by the Assembly on the 
26th January 1922. It was then contended that just as it is in 
the discretion of the Governor General to submit all expenditure 
estimates to genenil discussion in the Legislative Chambers so it 
is ill his discretion to submit all classes of propo.sed expenditure to 
the vote of the Assembly, and it was sought to urge the Governor 
General in the exercise of that supposed discretion to abolish the 
distinction between votable and non-votalde items in the budget. 
Government were unable to accept the contention that the dis- 
tinction is other than mandatory, and w-hen the resolution had beem 
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passed they had the opinion of the Law OftLcers of the Crown 
taken. The Law Oificers gave it as their opinion that the Qov-- 
ernor General is not competent to direct that items classified as- 
non-voted shall be submitted to the vote of the Assembly and this 
view is now embodied in the Government of India (Civil Service) 
Act, 1925. 

A more indirect attempt to obliterate the distinction was made 
in 1923. In the preceding year Government had accepted a sug- 
gestion that a gross reduction might be made in the demand under 
the head “ General Administration.** No cut was made by the 
House, but in effect a general reduction of the grants was agreed 
upon. It 'was left to Government to distribute the reduction, and 
Government effected the agreed reduction by altering both voted 
and non-voted items. Their action was made the basis for a 
demand in 1923 that voted supply miglit be redu<*ed by the As- 
sembly in order to force Government to reduce their noii-voted ex- 
penditure so as to make up deficiencies in voted sui)ply. The feel- 
ing of the Assembly appeared to be that Government would be 
justified iTi exceeding supply voted by the Assembly if they could 
show a corres])oiiding or greater reduction in iion-voted expendi- 
ture. In eft'ect the Assembly sought to establish control over non- 
voted expenditure at the expense of coueeciing to Government some 
degree of freedom of virement between major beads of appropria- 
tion. Government naturally took its stand on the clear eoii.stitu- 
tional position that the Executive may, if it chooses, effect econo- 
iiiies in non-votable expenditure but if it wishes to spend on vot- 
able expenditure more than the Assembly has granted it must 
come before ihe House with a demand for a Supplementary Grant. 
When the Assembly reduces the demand by a particular amount 
Government has to keep tlie expenditure on the votable item within 
the amount voted by the Assemldy. The discussion concluded 
with the refusal of Government to accept greater freedom of reap- 
propriation, and with the ruling of the President that the sug- 
gested procedure was not admissible. What the Assembly gained 
on this occa^iion was the convention that at the supply stage occa- 
sion may be made for questioning and discussing non-votable ex- 
penditure by moving a nominal cut on votable expenditure. The - 
now recognized method of attacking non-voted expenditure is the 
rediiction of the voted supply ancillary to and necessary for it. 
For instance, the salaries of the Members of the Council of the- 
Governor General are non-voted. They may, however, be attacked 
iiKlirectly on the demand for their touring expenses part of which 
are treated as voted. Expenditure on defence is non-voted, but the 
armj^ expenditure may be attacked by redtictiou of the voted ex- 
penditure on the secretariat establishment of the Army Depart- 
ment. 

In effect the statutory restrictions on the financial authority of 
the Assembly in the matter of supply have proved to be inelastic; 
on the other hand, its sphere of influence has steadily grown. The 
proportions of voted and iiou-voted expenditure are roughly equal. 
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16, The inaxiiuujtt number of days which can be allotted to the 
discussion of demaiuls in the Assembly is 15. In practice about 
four days for the Itailwaj’^s and five days for the other giants ure 
set apart for the purpose. At the end of that period the guillotine 
falls, and outstanding demands are put to the vote without dis- 
cussion. Within the time thus available a discussion of eaiOi of 
the 65 demands is usually impossible, and has never, save in 1921, 
been effected. Discussion has tended .more and more to spread 
irselt over a few demands only, and in tlie last three years all but 
13, 14 and 5 grants respectively have been passed witlioui debate. 
The order in wdnch demands are piesented is, therefore, of im- 
portance. In 1924 a practice was adopted whereby the Leader of 
the House confers informally with iion-ofiicial members of the 
various parties and ascerrains the order in which they desire de- 
mands to be biought under discussion, it has, however, been 
found diWicult to make this practice fully effective in a Chalnber 
w'liere parties are numerous and party leaders are not always ready 
to agree as to the importance and consequence of priority of 
demands. 

The fact is that each As^sembly has approached demands in a 
different spirit. The first Assembly which represented moderate 
political opinion iind had to deal w’ith deficit budgets was mainly 
concerned with retrenchment. It had two objects in view. Being 
aw'are of the w’ays and means programme of Government laid bare 
ill the Budget Statement, it viewed the voting of demands as fuv- 
jiishiug it with an oj>poi‘tunity, by effecting retrenchment, to 
reduce the deficit and cou.se<juently the volunie of fresh taxation. 
Accordingly it did not consider the demands entirely on their 
merits. Again, finding itself* debarred from voting on such con- 
siderable heads of expenditure as defence or the salaries of officers 
appointed by tJie Secretary of State, it directed a criticism not 
infrequently unreasonable in its nature and disproportionate in 
its volume against those remaining itein.s of civil expenditure 
wdiich were w-ithin its vote. In these circumstances the votes m 
demands for grants did not assume the aspect of a true voting of 
supply. 

But it w^as possible to secure more accoid l)etween tlie Executive 
and the Assembly than w^as attained in succeeding Assemblies. 
The first Assembly made cuts of lls. 129 lakhs, Rs. 95^ lakhs ami 
Hs. 176 lakhs in the three budgets with which it dealt. The 
earlier cuts w’ere accepted by Government but in 1923 the powers 
of the Governor General in Council w^ere invoked in order to re- 
store provision of Rs, 114 lakhs for railway annuities WThich the 
Assembly wished to transfer from revenue to capital, and Rs, 3 
lakhs for the Public Services Commission of whose appointment 
the Assembly disapproved. The cuts which were accepted aimed 
at effecting economy or controlling the administrative policy of 
Government. 

Far different was the spirit of the Second Assembly which now 
jndlitded the Swaraj party, vowed to wreck the constitution from 
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within • Driven in 1924 by this pai‘ty, the Asseinbly proceeded to 
reject every demand which came up for sanction. The process was 
not carried to the bitter end but cuts of Ks. 472 lakhs w’ere made, 
all of which were restored by the Governor General in Council 
except a nominal cut of 11s. 100 under Forests which had refer- 
ence to the training of candidates for and the Indiaiiizatiou of tlo> 
Indian Forest Service and Its. 25 lakhs for working expenses ot 
Railways made in order to enforce e(?o.noiuy. At the other end 
of the scale and the term of the Assembly, in 1920, when tlie 
Swaraj party had performed the political manceuvre of ‘‘ the walk' 
out/’ the General Budget passed unscathed. But the Railway 
budget was reduced by the Assembly^. The provision (k 
11s. 9,08,000 for the Railway' Board was refused in order to mark 
disapproval of an alhiged slow progress of Indianizatioa of the ad- 
ministration, the extension of the Lee Cominissioii concessions to 
officers of Coinpany-iuanaged railways anal ihe non-appointnient 
ot an Indian as a Meiubei* of the Board. Rupees 20 lakhs were cut 
from the provision for working expenses also as a protest against 
the extension of these concessions to officers of Coinpany-inanaged 
railways. Both demands were restored by* the Governor General in 
Council. In the intermediate v’ear, 1925. the less extreme mem- 
bers of the Assembly had asserfed their indepeudence of the Swaraj 
party. The demands j-efused amoujited to Rs. lO-J lakhs of which 
Its. (>8 laklis ijicliuling Rs, 50 lakhs in a sripplemeiitary demand 
fell on the General Budget and Rs. 95 lakhs (round) on the Rail- 
way’' lludget. The only items which the Governor General iu 
Council restored t<» the General Budget were the demand for the 
louring expenses of the Members of the Executive Coumdl, which, 
had been refused on the usual political grounds, and the Customs 
demand which had been refused as a protest against tlie retention 
of the Cotton Kxcrise Duty. Government accepted the cut of Rs. IT 
lakhs made by’ the As.sembly in order to reiviovi* certain expendi- 
ture fnnu revenue (o loan funds, arid did not press the proposed 
expenditure of Rs. 59 lakhs on Archamlngy'. Xomiual cuts undei* 
other heads drew attention to specific points. The Railway Budget 
was cut severely'. The provision for the Railway' Board was refused 
for the same reasons as in 1920 but was subsec|ueutlv obtained on 
a .sujiplemeiitary demand. Rupees 37 lakhs were cut from work- 
ing expenses — Adininist ration — as a protest against the Lee con- 
cessions, Rs. 100 to mark disapproval of the rate of Iiidianisation 
of Railway servi(*,es and Rs. 2 lakhs to remove the siipplv for the 
London Board’s establishment. These cuts were not restored. 
Government accepted the exclusion of the sum of Rs. 35 lakhs 
provided for writing off the amount of depreciation iu the value of 
stoves. 

The third Assembly, in the sesvsioii of 1927, refused the demands 
for the Executive Council and the Railway Board on the usual 
grounds, and the provision for the Army Department as a protest 
agaiuvst the pitch and the non-votability of Army' expenditure. 
These demands were restored. Tfominal cuts were made iu the 
demand for the Posts and Telegraphs Department in order to pro- 
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test against Telegraph censorship and the system of posting tele- 
grams where there is a congestion of traffic. Supplementary 
demands have been presented in every Session. Only three such 
ilemands, one of which has been mentioned above, have been re- 
fused, and none has ever been restored. 

^aysand 17, The whole programme of Government for Ways and Means 
is, as has been explained, submitted to general discussion in the 
Legislative Chambers. It includes not only revenue and expendi- 
ture but also all transactions under capital, debt and remittance 
heads, and it shows how Government expect to finance all the anti- 
cipated outgoings during the coming year. It is, however, only 
that part of the programme wliicli deals witli the pi*ovision of 
fluids through taxation which is submitted to the vote. Here wo 
are dealing witli both chambers for it is establislied, in spite of a 
contrary contention by the Assembly, tliut under the Government 
of India Act the Council of State is as competent to deal with 
money bills as with any other class of legislation. The possibility 
of throwing open to vote the whole piogramme for Ways and 
Means by subjecting it to discussion in the Assembly on resolutions 
during the budget session Jjas been considered. But the whole 
subject has been found to be too complicated for this procedure. 
It is practically impossible for Government 1o eonvmit itself in 
advance on any essential point. If, however, it has been found 
impossible to enlarge the scope of the Chamliers’ concern with 
the ways and means a very important step has been taken in the 
direction of extending its control over the portion with which it 
is concerned. Prior to the Heforms it had been the custom of 
irovernment to put their proposals for taxation before the legis- 
lature in separate bills with an undefined term of operation. 
With the Eeforms, Government adopted the practice of embody- 
ing all taxation proposals in a single Finance Bill. The Assembly 
were not slow to seize the opportunity thus presented to it. On 
the first occasion when it found itself engaged in the consideration 
of ways and means, namely, on the discussion of the Finance Bill, 
1921, it demanded that Government should each year come before 
it and render an account of their stewardship during the year. 
This it proposed to effect by limiting the term of each Finance Bill 
to one year. The Finance Bill, 1921, proposed iaxation under a 
number of Acts, including the Tariff Act. Government were un- 
able to accept the principle of complete fluidity in taxation under 
the Tariff Act for the consequent uncertainty would be an embar- 
rassment to trade. But they expressed sympathy with the demand 
in other respects, and they have consistently observed the convention 
in subsequent years. The Finance Bill, 1921, was amended so as 
to run, except in the rase of tariffs, for one year only, and each 
successive Finance Bill has been presented to run for twelve months. 
When the Income Tax Act was subsequently amended it was made 
practically a procedure Act, and the rates of assessment were left 
to be fixed annually in the Finance Bill. The convention thus 
established is important not only because the time limit on powers 
“to collect taxation forces the Executive (iovernment to submit at 
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regular intervals its whole financial administration to the scrutiny 
oi the Assembly, hut also because the resultant elasticity of re- 
.sources powerfullj" uft'ects the whole course of administration. 
Fluid taxation oiiglit to mean that supply is granted with a view 
primarily to the requirements of the oountrv-, and ways and means 
are provided to cover the supply which has been granted. 

The logical results of authorizing the expenditure of money by 
graiitiiig siipjily has not always been present to the minds of the 
Legislature. The Finance Bill, 1924, was, for political reasons 
and at the instance of the Swaraj party, rejected in toto. The 
Governor General recommended it to the Assembly with the salt 
duty reduced from Its. 2 to Ite. 1-4-0, hut the Assembly again refus- 
ed to pass it. The Bill was then certified by the Governor General 
and recommended to tlie (.'ouiicil of State who passed it in the 
recommended form. The Bill of 192G was passed as it was intro- 
duced, but all other Finance Bills have experienced one vicissitude 
or another. The Bill of 1921 proposed additional taxation ex- 
pected to yield Its. 1,917 lakhs. This was reduced by the Assembly 
to Its. l,iS^i2 lakhs and finally settled at Its. 1,733 lakhs after dis- 
cussion ill the Council of State and further discussion in the 
Assembly. Here tlie Assembly acted in the interests of economy. 
By the Finance Bill of 1922 Government expected to raise addi- 
tional levtmue of Its, 2,995 lakhs. The Assembly rejected the 
additional salt tax (Its. 430 lakhs) and the additional import duty 
on machimuy and cotton maiiufaclures and excise duty on cotton 
(Bs. 52(i lakhs). It passed taxation for Bs. 1,949 lakhs only but 
agreed to Ks. 302 lakhs interest on the Paper Currency Eeserve 
iiivestineiits being credited to revenue instead of being appropriated 
for the reduction of created securities in the Beserve. Here the 
matter really in dispute was the scale of Army exjienditure. Ways 
and means were refused in order to force a reduction in non-voted 
expenditure. A compromise Avas effected. Army estimates Avere 
reduced and the taxation proposals curtailed. Gn Initli occasions 
Governnieiii ac<|in’esced in the amendments made by the Assembly. 
But in 1923, Avhen the Assembly rejected the additional salt tax 
Avhich was expected to yield Rs. 450 lakhs, and again rejected it 
after it had been embodied in a I’ecomniendation by the GoA^ernor 
General and accepted by the Council of State, the GoA-ernor Gen- 
eral certified the Bill in the form proj^osed as essential for the 
interests of India. On this occasion the Assembly acted from 
l>olitical motiA^es and deferred to clamour outside its walls. The 
salt tax was again the bone of contention in 1925. The Bill pro- 
posed. among other things, the fixation of the salt duty at Be. 1-4-0. 
The Asseniblv reduced it to Re. 1. The Council of State restored 
the original figure and the Assembly on reconsideration passed the 
Bill Airithout further change. The choice here before the Legis- 
lature was between an inappreciable relief to the general tax-payer 
and the reduction of contributions by provincial Governments to 
central revenues. In 1927 the Assembly reduced the rate of salt 
tax proposed in the Finance Bill from Re. 1-4-0 to annas 10 per 
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mauiid. The higher amount was restored by the Council of Stater 
and was then accepted by the Assembly. 

The history of tliese Finaiice Bills suggests several important 
general conclusions. First they present a very potent instrument 
for controlling not only voted but non-voted expenditure. The 
Assembly has been able, in particuhu , to use this weapon to reduce 
Army expenditure. Secondly, agreement with the Executive 
Government has been secured when extraneous political questions 
were not at issue, and especially when the Assembly avus single- 
minded in the pursuit of economy. Lastly, the Assembly has no 
poAver of initiative. It may refuse its assent to a demand or rediK'e 
it, but may not increase it altej* its destination. Similarly, rul- 
ings of the Presidents have establislied that it may not, even by 
way of amendment to the Finance Bill, impose taxation AAdiich the 
Governor General in Council has not ])roj)osed. It is hoAvever open 
to question whether all such amendments do not come Avithiii the 
scope of section (iT {"■i) (a) of the (TOA'ernment of India Act, ami 
if a iiOAV tax by A\’ay of substitution of a tax proposed in the Finance 
Bill or an increase of a tax so proposed Avere to be moved, the 3*ul- 
ing of the President aa'ouIJ be sought with reference to that provi- 
sion of the Act if sanction had not already been ol)tained to the 
moving of the amendment. In these respects the constitution has 
inodelled itself on the lines of the House of Commons, but in one 
respect the Assembly is more jealous of its powers than that cham- 
ber is. It has ne\’er adopted the self-deiiA'ing ordinance that the 
expenditure proposals of Government should imt be modified except 
in so far as sucli modifications are formally accepted by them. 

18. A fair appreciation of. the financial operation of the reformed 
constitution must take .some account of the magnitude of the prob- 
lems which faced both the Governor General in Council and tiie 
Chambers Avhich dealt with supply and ways and means. The 
courage to impose neeessaiy taxation is an important test of tlie 
character of a Legislature. 

The Reforms w'ere introduced during a (juinquennium of defi.cit 
budgets, reflecting post-AAar conditions. The first tAA'o budgets Avith 
which the new Chambers dealt left deficit balances in spite of in- 
creased taxation. The tide turned Avith the third budget, and since 
then expenditure has ahvays been coAered by re.A^enue. But the five 
years closed w'itb an accumulated total of deficits of Rs. 100 crores^ 
ill spite of the imposition of additional taxation. The Avay of the 
Legislature towards financial stability has no doubt been made 
easier by the adoption by India of a policy of protection, and revi- 
sions of tariffs undertaken for other purposes have been a frequent 
method of providing An^ays and means. Tow'ards euhancemeut of 
the salt tax the Assembly, as is shoAim by their treatment of 
Finance Bills, has been opposed, but it Las agreed to additions to 
railway charges and postage rates, which are not a popular form of 
taxation. Retrenchment of expenditure has been pursued at least 
in the later Assemblies rather as a political programme than a 
policy, and its advocacy has been more promiiieiit on 
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-special occasions than in the annual process of granting supply. 
The interest of the chambers in the Itetrenchment CoJinnittee will 
be described presently, but it must already be apparent that no 
occasion of pressing for a reduction of military e>i])enditure, which 
is noil-voted, is lost. The Assembly has siiown not more than tepid 
enthusiasm for the remission of provincial contributions. 

Tile general attitude of the A.sseiiibly towai'ds financial prob- 
lems is described in tlie folhmiiig extracts from the speecli with 
which tlie hiuance Member introduced the Ihnlget for 1920-27: — 

The first Assembly was burdened with the ungrateful task of 
imposing extra taxation in order to bridge the yawning gap l)etween 
revenue and expenditure, a task that at one time seemed well- 
nigh hopeless. The Budget of 1924-25, which coincided with tlie 
first s€‘ssioj) of this IToiise, signalised our definite escape from the 
•era of deficits and brought the salt tax back from Its. 2-8-0 a 
maiind to the ]u*esent rate of He. 1-4-0. For this reduction, though 
no doubt it had the assent of the majority, only the minority in this 
House who voted for the second reading of the Finance llill can 
claim to share the credit with the Government and the Council of 
State, and the Government did not conceal their view that a higher 
rate, wliich might have enabled us by now to have achieved the 
^‘omplete extinction of the lb*oviiic‘ial contributions, had much to 
commend it. But, if this House dealt in a step-motherly way with 
the Budget of 1924-25, it placed to its credit six months later the 
convention in regard to the separation of railway finance from 
general finance, a reform Avhicli I regard as the greatest financial 
achievement of the years under review 


I ask those who profess unending dissatisfaction with the 
Reforms and denounce them as a sham and the Goverinuent as in- 
sincere and unresponsive, does the financial story of these three 
short years justify depression or despondency? In that brief space 
we have immensely impi*oved our financial inacliinoiy and have prii- 
gressed nearly halfway on the road to extinction of the Provincial 
<*nntrilnitions, and we have reduced the salt lax and abolished the 
Cotton Kxcise Duty. For five years the Reformed J^egislatures 
have been at work in India. It is true that weather conditions have 
on tlie whole favoured us and that the level of taxation is still 
high in c<impai*ison with 1914, though not in comparison with other 
countries. But to me it seems undeniable tbat the association of 
chosen representatives of the people of India with the Executive 
Government and their constant interaction the one u])on the other 
in the Assembly and the Council of State have enabled India to win 
tlmmgh the inevitable discomforts of the period following the wav 
with a measure of success that makes her financial position the envy 
of other nations and could scarcely have been possible without the 
Reformed Constitution. The Members of this House appear to me 
sometimes to lix their attention so earnestly on what are called 
political questions as to overlook the steady advance towards the 
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goal of coiLstitutional self-governmeut which is beiug registered day^ 
by day in administration and in finance 

“ The Government of India and this Assembly have not always 
seen eye to eye on financial questions, but the record shows that 
we have worked together, not without reward, to establish a found- 
ation of financial stability far more tirnily based than when we 
began 

19. Having granted supply to the Governor General in Council 
the Legislature proceeds to enforce through the Committee on 
Public Accounts the accountability of the executive to it. This* 
Committee, which is set up under "the Indinn Legislative Rules, is 
a statutory body, and in this fui-ther particular it differs from the 
Standing Pinance Committee that it deals with all classes of civil 
expenditure, for at this stage the distinction between general and 
railway finance is abandoned, and the Committee is concerned with 
both. The rules which set it up empower it to deal with the audit 
and appropriation accounts of the Governor Genei*al in Council 
and .such other niattens as the Finance DepartToent may refer to it, 
and impose on it the duty to satisfy itself that the money voted by 
the Assembly has l)een spent within the scope of the demand 
granted by the A.ssembly. It k obligatory 0 !i the Committee to 
bring to the notice of the Assembly every reappropriotion from one 
grant to another grant, every reappropriatioii within a grant which 
IS not made in ai/cordauce with rules prescribed by the Finance 
Department and all expenditure \vhi(*h the Finance Department 
has recpiested should be brought to the notice of the Assembly. 

The Coniiuittee has no concern with the Council of State. It is 
to the Assembly, w’hich alone is the chambej* concerned with 
supply, that its report is j)resented by the Finance Henil>er, and it 
is from the Assembly alone that its niemljers are drawn. These 
members are eight in number and to them are added three mem- 
bers nominated by the Governor (xeneral wdiile the Finance Member 
is ex-officio Chairman of the Committee. Up to 1920 elections took 
place annually according to the principle of proportionate re- 
pre.seiitation. There w^ere usually more candidates tliaii seats to be 
filled, but as in the case of the Standing Finance Committee the 
bulk of the members served for one year only. At the end of that 
year the Indian Legislative Rules were amended and the practice * 
now is that the Coiniuittee is elected only once during the life of 
eacih Assembly. Of the members elected at the time of the consti- 
tution of the Conimittee not les.s than one-half selected by lot retire 
on the expiry of one year from the date of their election and the 
remainder retire on the expiry of the second year from that date. 
The vacancies tlins created in each year are filled by election, but 
the retiring members are eligible for re-election. The meetings of 
the Committee have steadily grown more freciuent. They now 
number about sixteen each year and are sufficiently prolonged to 
allow the whole Audit and Appropriation Report to be considered... 



The Committee normallj^ has the assistance of the Auditor General 
who attends its meetings by invitation, and it examines for the 
purposes of its enquiries representatives of all departments con- 
cerned and, if necessary, the ofScers more directly responsible. 

The Indian Legislative llules to which the Committee owes its 
origin might appear, hy the use of language referring to the scoi)e 
of demands granted by the Assembly, to limit the function of the 
Committee to scrutiny of the application of voted supply. But 
aliJve by interpretation, by statutory rules and by practice tte scope 
of the Committee's activities has been recognised to be something 
much wider. In the first place the rules have been interpreted as 
entitling the Committee to deal with any matter brought to its 
notice in an Audit and Appropriation Report, even though it may 
arise in relation to non-voted expenditure. Again the Rules re- 
garding the Auditor General in India, which themselves have 
statutory force, bring expenditure to which the Auditor General 
has taken any objection based on contravention of the cannons of 
fiuancial propriety within the purview of the Committee. The 
effect of these two extensions of the primary powers of the Com- 
mittee is that it may range over the 'ivhole audited civil expenditure 
of Government whether voted or non-voted and it may conduct 
an administrative as well as an appropriation audit. It may 
challenge not only the regularity of expenditure but also its 
propriety, even if it be not irregular. In short the scope of the 
Committee’s eii<|uiry is coextensive with the scope of the Auditor 
Generars Audit and Appropriation Accounts of the Civil expen- 
diture of the Governor General in Council. Finally the Committee 
has claimed that it should be allowed, at least by convention, to go 
into the receipt side of the accounts. The Committee\s claim to 
be entitled to examine receipts has been conceded, not by the 
establishment of a convention, but by interpreting the statutory 
rules as permitting the Committee to offer in its report criticisms 
and recommendations upon any matter disctissed in the Audit and 
Appropriation Report submitted to it or in the Auditor General’s 
forwarding report where such matter concerns the accounts of ex- 
penditure, voted or non-voted, or those of receipts. Seeing, 
however, that the accounts of the receipts of revenue of Government 
Departments are not necessarily audited by the Auditor General, 
this interpretation has not in practice widened to any great extent 
the sphere of the Committee’s authority. So far it is the 
Committee’s scrntiriy of «:*ivil expenditure which has been under 
consideration. Military expenditure is non-voted, and is theiyfore 
not tinder the control of the Assembly. But even here the inter- 
ference of the Committee has been accepted. An annual report 
relating to military expenditure is prepared by the Director of 
Army Audit, an officer of the Auditor General’s Department and 
an annual appropriation report dealing with the military accounts 
is prepared by the Financial Adviser, Military Finance. These 
two reports are reviewed by the Auditor General and together with 
the Auditor General’s review are then considered by an a/J hoc 
Committee of officials appointed by the Governor General in Conn- 
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cil. The report of this ad hoc Conmittee together with all the 
documeuts on which it is based arc laid before the Public Accounts- 
Committee who scrutinize the Committee’s Ileport but may not 
examine w'itnesses. A longer or shorter section of their report 
presented to the Assembly deals with military expenditure, and it 
has been their practice to accept the conclusions of the official 
Committee; and occasionally to make a few’ suggestions. The 
proceedings of the ad hoc Committee are submitted to the Assembly 
along wuth the report of the Public Accounts Committee and both 
the appropriation report of the riiiaiicial Adviser, Military 
Finance, and the Audit report of the Director of Army Audit are 
placed in the library of the house for the use of members. 

The Committee is not an executive body. It has no power, 
even after the most minute examination and on the clearest evi- 
dence, to disallow’ any item or to issue an order. It can only call 
attention to an irregularity or impropriety or to failure to deal with 
it adequately, express its ojunion thereon and record its findings 
and recommendations. Its report is submitted annually to the 
Assembly by the Finance Member, but it lias never there received 
formal (ousideratiou and discussion. .The Assembly has contented 
itself with passing the demands made by the (jovernor General in 
Council for excess grants in order to cure irregularities, or in 
selecting individual matters brought to light in the re{»ort to be 
made the subject of separate diseu.ssif)ii on a resolniiou or otherwise. 
Recently individnal members of the Assembly have expressed the 
wish tliat the Report should be formally discussed in the House, 
but it is doubtful whether there is any general desire of this nature. 
In truth the re[)ort is apt to be too technical and to require too close 
study to <’onimeiid itself to the members of the Assembly as a subject 
of discu.ssion. In effec t the orders passed on the report arc those 
of Government. They are comniunicated to tlie Audit officer 
concerned as w^cll as to the Auditor General, and are vserulinized by 
the Public A(*(‘ounts Committee with regard to their adequacy w^hen 
the Audit and Appropriation report of the succeeding yejir comes 
under review'. Rut the indifference of the Assembly to the report 
which completes the annual labours of the Public Accounts 
Committee must not be taken as implying any letliargy in the 
Committee itself. Ifs scrutiny of expenditure is jealous, detailed 
and enthusiastic, and tlie Committee has proved itself both indus- 
trious and efficient. It has notably enlarged the authority of the 
Assembly, 
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20. So far this note has been concerned with matters on which 
the conclusions of the Chambers prevail unless authority, placed 
by the constitution in other hands, is brought into operation. It 
has been indicated that particular portions of the administration 
are in varying degrees removed from the legislative or financial 
aathojrity of the Chambers. For instance the public debt of India 
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laay not, except with the previous sanction of the Governor Gene- 
ral^ be made the subject of any measure in either Chamber, and its 
service is not subject to the vote of the Assembly. The Indian ^ 

Legislature may not legislate for the public services, nor may 
supply for portions of these services be presented to the vote. The 
maintenance of the defence forces and the administration of foreign 
and political affairs are outside the scope of private member’s legis- 
lation save with previous sanction which would not ordinarily be 
o-iven and supply for them is appropriated by the Governor Gene- 
ral in Council. Expenditure classihed as ecclesiastical is .also non- 
votable. 

But, besides this s])heie of authority, there is a sphere (»f in- 
fluence within which, (diiefly by interpellation, resolution or inotioji 
or through Cojumittces, the Chambers may bring etfective pressure 
to bear on Government. To this influence the whole administra- 
tion, with two abatements, is subject. The general abatement is 
that the Governor (ileneral maj" disallow any resolution or motion 
for the adjournment on the ground that it cannot be moved with- 
(Uit detriment to the public interest or that it relates to a matter 
which is not primarily the concern of the Governor General in 
Council. The particular exception is that the relations of the 
Governur General or the (Tovernor Ixeneral in Council with 
any foreign State or with an Indian State and the affairs 
and administration of an Indian Brinire or Chief may not 
be nude the subject of a question, a re.Si>lution or a motion 
to adjourn the House. It is important for present purposes 
to observe that the public debt, the Civil Services in India 
and defence, which have been removed from the legislative and 
financial control of the legislative Chamliers, have not been removed Governmeni 
fioin any portion (»f their statutory influence exercised l)y the 
asking of questions and the moving of Kesolutioiis and the moving 
of a motion for the adjournment. 

21. The right of subjecting the representatives of Government Interpella. 
to oral examination is one which is highly vahitMl and freely used. 

In the Council of State during the last seven years notice of 3,17r3 
questions has been given and 2,o(>l have actually been asked. The 
volume of questions has not varied appreciably in that perioil. But 
ill the Legislative Assembly, the use of inteipellation at once in- 
cieased when the Swaraj party entered the Chamber. The first 
Assembly asked steadily about thirteen to fourteen hundred ques- 
tions each year; the se<?ond and third Assemblies asked each year 
about tAvice that number. During seven years noti<.‘e of IS, 107 
questions has been given and 14,S42 have been put. Tlie practice 
of l)oth Houses laid down in their Standing Orders is to allot to 
questions the first hour of business. 

The discrepancy in lioth Chambers between the numbers of 
questions put down and questions asked is due, in the first place to 
the withdrawal or lapse of questions or their amalgamation, and, 
in the second place, to disallowance of questions. The first cate- 
gory, which includes 179 questions in the Council of State and 467 
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questions in the Legislative Assembh% requires no examiiiatiouv 
But disallowance which has been the fate of 14 per cent, of the 
questions put down in the Council of State (433 questions) and 15 
per ctMit. of those put down in the Legislative Assembly (2,71)8 
questions), is ot more interest. The power to disallow questions is 
in the hands of the President of the Chamber. Certain matters of 
fact, such as the degree to which foreign and political relations are 
affected and the existence of pending litigation, are conclusively 
determined, in case of doubt, bv the order of the Governor General 
on which the Presirlent's decision regarding admissibility ai\to- 
matieally follows. But on the specific point of admissibility 
the order is that of the President. What Government may 
do is to lay before the President its views regarding admis- 
sibility, and, iji the last resort, to refuse to reply to the ques- 
tion. Ill practice a reply is altogether refused only in one ca'^^e. 
That is when the labour entailed in collecting information would 
be out of all proportion to the result obtained. On this ground 
Goveriinioiit refused to ascertain the amount of 3J- per cent, secu- 
rities held by public and private bodies, the cost, province by 
province, of increased pensions, the number of persons assessed to 
incorae-tax, the different countries, banks and private firms holding 
Government securities and to compile figures of questions disallowed 
wholly or in part in both Chambers. Questions may be disallowed 
for reasons either of substance or of form. When a question is 
defective in point of form, it is usual to allow the member, who 
has given notice, an opportunity to amend th«» question, and (lov- 
erniuent therefore freely brings to the notice of the President 
objei.dions of this kind. Total disallowance on grounds of this 
nature is due, if at all, to the question being purely argumentative 
or hypothetical. The Standing Orders require that a member 
asking a question containing a statement of fact shall make himselJ 
responsible for the accuracy of the statement. The requirement is 
not s(?rupnIonsly observed. The g’eneral sense of the Chambers 
accepts it, but is content with a slight degree of enquiry on the part 
of the questioner. 

Objections on points of substance are taken much less freely by 
Government. On two matters, however, Government have been 
more strict. Objection has b<?en taken as a matter of principle to 
questions affecting the relations of Indian States with the Governor 
General in 'Council or the territories of the former. The rules im- 
pose an absolute prohibition on such questions, aiid there is there- 
fore a duty on Government to raise objections. The President is 
als<» advised to disallow questions regarding the exercise of powers 
vested in the Governor General alone. Objections regarding the 
substance of a question are most frequently due to its subject matter 
being related to public affairs with which the Member of Govern- 
ment afldressed is not officially connected or to a matter of adminis- 
tration for which he is not responsible. Members frequently desire 
to examine the Central Government on matters of purely provin- 
cial coiicern. The earlier practice of Government was to take- 
to all questions relating to provincial subjects. But in 
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1924 the Assembly passed a resolutiou to the effect that all import- 
ant questions or subjects over which the Governor General in 
Council has superintendence, direction and control be answered by 
Government after obtaining the necessary information fi'om the 
provincial Governments. Government adhere to the principle that 
questions relating to provincial subjects should not be answered^ 
but they have made this concession to the demand of the Assembly 
that disallowance of questions relating to provincial subjects (both 
reserved and transferred), is not recommended when the Govern- 
ment of India have knowledge of the details and they refer to 
matters of all-India interest. 

The objects of interpellation are usually eilher to elitdt inform- 
atioii or to influence the policy of Government. It might therefore 
be expected that questions wotild tend +o interest themselves most 
wdth those parts of the administratiou wliicli are removed from the 
control of the Chambers. This is not so. The Departinent of which 
the fewest questions are asked is the Legislative Department to 
which the interpellations addressed relate tf» arrangements within 
the Chambers and for the comfort of its members, to the League of 
Nations, to the electoral regulations and Legislative Rules. The 
Foreign and Political Department are not much more freely 
questioned. Even the Army Department is subjected to only 
moderate interpellation. But, at the other end of the scale, ques- 
tions on railway matters are exceedingly numerous. During recent 
sessions of the Assembly almost half the questions asked have been 
addressed to the Railway Departinent. This is due to the intimate 
interest of the general public in railway rates and conveniences and 
of sections of the community in the railways as employers of labour 
and purchasers of stores and stock. After the Railway Department 
in answering questions comes the Home Department, which is 
interrogated on politicial conditions and problems, the administration 
of law and justice and general service questions, and, at a long 
interval, the Departments of Industries and Labour, Finance and 
Education, Health and Lands. Each Department has its own pro- 
blems in which the Chambers or sections of the members are 
specially interested — emigration in the Department of Education, 
Health and Lauds, postal rates and facilities in the Department of 
Industries and Labour, and income tax, but not the public debt, 
in the Finance Department. But there are certain classes of sub- 
jects regarding which the Chambers keep a watchful eye on all 
Departments. The most conspicuous of these is the Tndiauization 
of the services. Similar, but less important, are the purchase of 
European stores, the expenditure of money in England, and 
anything that lies under suspicion of favouring British trade. 
Questions of these kinds frequently lead to numerous supplementary 
questions from all parts of the Assembly, 

In spite of the comparative rarity of interpellation in military 
affairs the questions addressed to the Army Department illustrate 
how influence can be brought to bear on the details of administra- 
tion which is in special degree removed from the control of the 
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Chambers. Xlie Esher Report of 1919-1920 produced a crop of 
questions on Indian military policy, the relation of His Majesty's 
(iovernmeiit and the War Office to the G(tvernment of India in 
respect of Indian military affairs, and the organization of the High 
(•ummand in India. But more nonnally questions have been 
e(>iieerned with the grant of military training to Indians, the 
liidiaiiization of the services under the control of the Army 
Department, the employment of troops overseas, euutonment re- 
forms and the growth of military ex]ienditure. 

The use made by members of the information supplied in answer 
to questions is occasional and exceptional rather than regular. It 
is frecjiiently employed in subsequent del)ates in the Chambers. 
But interpellatioji has had a considerable success in affecting the 
action of Government. It influenced cousideiablv the shape of 
reforms in cautonmeut administration, brought to liglit defects in 
electoral rules or practice, le<l to the promulgation of vigorous rules 
under the Mines Act for the safety of human life, and induced 
Govenimeiit to sejid a deputation of non-offi(*ial members of the 
Assembly to visit the Anda/imu Islands. Questions urged with 
success the claims of ludiau lads to be trained in the Royal Air 
Eorce, the grievances of pilgrims to Mecca, and the necessity for a 
special scrutiny of the Transfer (»f Property Act. It was as a result 
of (jue.stioiis in the Assembly that the position of Indian States with 
reference to conventions concluded on behalf of India was exhaust- 
ively examined. Finally, iniorpellation in the Assembly led to the 
attention of local adrnijiistrations being directtul to religious and 
moral instruction in Government schools, fVuced labour, the import 
and sale of artificial ghee, the .adulteration of tea, the proscription 
of an objectionable booh and such more particular matters as the 
revision of the regulations and the re-arraugement of judicial worK’ 
in Ajmer-Merwara and the Radium Institute at Ranchi. 

22. The right to move resolutions is perhaps the most potent 
instrument for impressing on Government the wishes of the 
Chambers. Government themselves have Jiot infrequently, for 
various reasons, found it advisable to move ofli(*ial resolutions. This 
has been done on 44 occasions in the Council of State and on 57 
occasions in the liegislativre Assembly. But this course has been 
taken less as an acquiescence in the influence of the Houses than 
as an anticipation of their legislative or financial authority. 5hich 
the most numerous class of official resolutions is that of those which 
arise out of International conventions or conferences. 

Article 405 of the Treaty of Versailles requires Government to 
bring a recommendation or draft convention before the authority 
or authorities within w^hose competence the matter lies for the 
enactment of legislation or other action. When a recommendation 
or draft convention involves legislation it is open to Government to 
bring the inatter before the Legislature by introducing a Bill with- 
out first moving a resolution, and if a resolution is first moved it is 
puri^ly anticipatory. If, on the other hand, Government do not 
propose to adhere to a recommendation or draft convention, which 
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if adhered to would involve legislation, the matter must be borught 
before the Legislature and can only be brought by a resolution 
recommending that Government do not adhere to a particiilar con^ 4 
ventioii. The Council of State discussed 26 resolutions of this nature 
and the Legislative Asseinblj'' the same number. These resolutions 
referred almost entirely to conditions of labour in various kinds 
of employment, but also included questions regarding reduction of 
exports of opium and the suppression of obscene puldications. It 
was because of the power vested in the two Chambers of the Legis- 
lature by the Indian Emigration Act that Government was obliged 
to move four resolutions regarding emigration to Ceylon, the Straits 
Settlements, Mauritius and British Guiana, for the Indian 
Emigration Act requires the approval of the Legislature to draft 
notifications. The financial authority of the Chambers was anti- 
cipated by four resolutions regarding duties on sulphur, bamboo 
paper and paper pulp, tin plates and lac, and in the Assembly by 
seven resolutions which involved later demands for grants. The 
latter dealt with provincial contributions, bounties to the steel 
industry, the British Empire Exhibition and the addition of Indian 
representatives to the Judicial Committee of the Brivy Council. 

More general questums brought ujuler discussion on official resolu- 
tions were the report of the lieforms Emiuiry Committee, tlie 
revision of tlie electru’al rules and the grant of the franchise t«) 
women, the recommendations of the Lee Cojnmission, the separation 
of railway from general finance, the appointment of Standing 
Committees to deal with Bills relating to Hindu and Muhammadan 
Law, and the report of the Indian Taxation Fiiif|uiry ronunittee. 

Government have, therefore, made a very limited use of otiudal 
resolutions, liriiiging forward in this way either particular (|uestloiis 
on which the concurrence of the Chambers was probable and desir- 
able or less frequently, general questions of constitutional intei-est 
on which ojiposition was not unexpected. Aecordingly they have 
tailed to c arry only two resolutions in the Council of State and eight 
in the Legislative A.sseinhly. The former Chamber refused to 
agree to a reduction of the all(uvan(‘es of its members and postponed 
discussion of the report of the Taxation I'hiquirv Committee on the 
ground that no definite proposals based on the report were put 
forward. The latter to<»k the same action on that report, but defi- 
nitely negatived the recommendations of the Lee Commission and 
the Reforms Enquirv Committee, adopting in both cases amend- 
ments in a completely different sense. IMie resolution regarding the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council was negatived but passed 
on a later occasion. Discussion of the other resolutions which 
Government failed to carry was postponed indefinitely. 

23. Non-official resolutions are naturally much more numerous. Non*offioial 
They ocrupied the Council of State on 101 days and the Legislative resotationa— 
Assembly on (>2 days. Repetition of resolatioii makes it difiicult 
to compute accurately the total number of which notice was given, matter, 
but the numbers appear to exceed 500 for the Council of State and 
5,000 for the Legislative Assembly, In the former Chamber 360 
secured a place in the ballot and 204 were discussed, in the latter 
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'*625 and 169 respectively. The Council of State, therefore, devotes 
more of its time to resolutions than the Legislative Assembly and 
•discusses more questions in this way ; the Legislative Assembly would 
review a much larger range of subjects, if it could. It is the 
Oovernor General allots the time for non-official business, and 
he allots such time as can be granted compatibly with the public 
interests. The Council of State gets more time for non-official 
®.esolutions because it has less official business and disposes of it 
more expeditiously. 

A resolution may be disallowed by the President on grounds of 
substance or of form, as in the case of questions. But the Governor 
General has also a power of disallowance when a proposed resolution 
cannot be moved without detriment to the public interest or when 
it relates to a matter which is not primarily the concern of the 
Governor General in Council. This power has been used on 31 
occasions in the Council of State and 210 occasions in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. All but one of the resolutions disallow-ed in the 
Council of State were defective as relating to matters not primarily 
the concern of the Governor General in Council. In the Legislative 
Assembly this defect was fatal to 160 resolutions and 50 were dis- 
allowed in the public interest. It has not been the practice of His 
Excellency to exercise strictly his discretionary power of disallow- 
ance on the ground of irrelevance to the central administration. It 
is recognized, that, even though the subject may be one with the 
administration of which a province is charged within its own area, 
yet the Government of India have a wider responsibility and debate 
upon the general conditions of India should not be extended in the 
central legislature. It is frequent, however, for members to pro- 
po>se resolutions which have not even so much connection with the 
responsibilities of the Government of India, Members have sought 
to discuss provincial matters of purely local interest administered 
as transferred subjects, the exercise of the personal powers of the 
Governor General and appointments to high office, such as the Bench 
of a High Court, made by the Secretarj’- of State or the Crown. 

The resolutions disallowed in the public interests are taken from 
the total number of resolutions of which notice was given, for orders 
of disallowance may be passed irrespective of the ballot and they 
include repetitions of the srnie resolution. Typical instances are 
resolutions that Government servants should not be compelled to 
execute orders which may be contrary to their religion, that all 
Akali prisoners should be released, that the South Africa Class Area 
Bill should vetoed 1>v the Crown or India should declare war on 
Sotith Africa, and that the British Cabinet having accepted the 
recommendations of the Lee Commission do not possess the confi- 
dence of the people of India. 

The Presidents of the Chambers have disallowed 14 resolutions 
in the Council of State and 77 in the Legislative Assembly. The 
only numerous class of resolutions disallowed by a President is the 
42 resolutions of which notice was given in the Legislative Assembly 
wh&?li related to foreign and Indian States. Government have 
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stlmost invariably taken objection to resolutions relating to Indian 
States. On several occasions discussions on the relations of India 
with other Dominions and the Colonies have taken place even though 
such discussions tend to be detrimental to broader Imperial inter- 
ests. These are matters on which public oi>inion is very strong. 
The remaining grounds on which Presidents passed orders of dis- 
allowance were matters of form, the defects usually being such as 
eould not be cured after reference to the proposer. 

The subjects with which resolutions were concerned are so multi- 
farious that a comprehensive view can best be attained by 
considering the departments whose administration was brought 
under discussion, and by paying particular attention to the discus- 
sion of matters not under the full control of the legislature. The 
Department which has to meet the most numerous resolutions is the 
Home Department. On two occasions it was. involved in full dress 
debates on constitutional questions of the greatest magnitude. In 
the first Assembly a resolution was moved demanding the early 
grant of Dominion status and provincial autonomy and in the second 
Assembly the National Demand ** was put forward. The 
question of an early constitutional advance was raised unsuc- 
cessfully in the Council of State in 1926. Other resolutions 
touched on minor constitiitional questions such an inter- 
pellation in the Indian Legislature on provincial subjects, the 
disqualification of women for membership of the Legislative 
Assembly, the superintendence by the Governor General in Council 
of the administration of provincial transferred subjects and powers 
and functions of the Council of State. Cognate resolutions related 
to the redistribution of provinces on racial or linguistic lines and the 
creation of separate administrations for particular areas. Resolu- 
tions which may be classed as political related to the exclusion from 
India or the confinement in jail of particular persons, the repeal of 
special laws, the grant of amnesties to certain classes of offenders 
and communal representation in the public services. Judicial 
matters included the creation of a Supreme Court, and administra- 
tive matters the abandonment of the Andamans as a penal 
settlement, the treatment of mental defectives, the regulation of 
religious festivals, and the censorship of the cinema. 

The resolutions affectini^ the Army Department began in 1921 
with fifteen resolutions arising out of the Esher Committee's report 
which had been examined by a Committee of the Legislative 
Assembly. These resolutions took the widest view of the military 
question, dealing with matters so fundamental as the purposes for 
which the Army in India is maintained, its equipment and its 
organisation. Later resolutions dealt with the grant of King’s 
Commissions to Indians, the repeal of the Army Amalgamation 
Sc;heme of 1859 and compulsory national military service. It was 
also sought to limit military expenditure to a fixed sum, to secure 
the Indianization of the Army, to expand the Indian Territorial 
Force, to establish an Indian Sandhurst and to regulate the recruit- 
naeht for the Indian Medical Service. 

D 
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Resolutions regarding financial administration were not so 
niimerous. They were to a certain extent moved b3- expert mem- 
bers, particularly in the Council of State, and the5’' seemed to 
spring from no appreciation of the possibilities of extending the 
authority of the Legislature. But one resolution did propose the 
abolition of tlie distinction between votable and non-votable expen- 
diture. On the revenue side the restriction of the use of opium, 
the general adoption of a policy of proliibition and certain improve- 
ments in income-tax adniinistiation were suggested. But perhaps 
the nio.^t important resolution criticised India’s debt position and 
proposed to review and redetermine Government’s debt redemption 
scheme. It resulted in the whole position and scheme being 
explained inforraallj’ bj' the Finance Member to selected members. 
Other resolutions dealt with currency and exchange, the rates of 
interest on Government securities and the reliabilitation, the issue 
of loans in India, remittance and provincdal contributions. The 
appointment of a Retrenchment Committee was vsucesafully urged 
and the need for an economic survej?^ of India discussed. 

The Legislative Department were pressed to secure for India an 
adequate share of the indemnities and r.e])arations to be obtained 
from Gerinany, to have the Indian Legislative Rules amended so as 
to permit the Legislature to take cognizance of matters (the occasion 
was the protection of Indian Princes from press attacks) on which 
the Government of India had undertaken legislation, and on certain 
matters concerning the League of Nations. It was desired that 
the leader of the Indian delegation should be an Indian, and that 
the grievances of Imlians in Mandated Territories, especially 
Tanganyika, should ho efFetJvely ventilated in the Assembly of 
the League. 

The most important resoluti<ms on matters under the control of 
the Dei)artmeiit of Education, Tfealtli and Lands related to the 
status of Indians overseas, and here there was little difft^rence in 
the sj^Tiiyiathies of the Legislature and the Executive. The export 
of rice and other food grains, indigenous systems of medical relief, 
the slaughter of cows, impressed labour/ and special features of 
education Avere- also discussed. 

The Department of Industries and Labour were encouraged to 
proceed with Trade Tin ions legislation, to which reference has 
already been liiade by a resolution on this subject. Their policies 
as regards the purchase of stores and the technical education abroad 
of Indian j’ouths were criticised, and the postal administration both 
as regards the system, the accounts, the grievances of employees 
and the rates came \mder discussion. The Assembly sought to 
extend its anthority by requiring that its previous approval should 
be required whenever contracts were entered into betw^een Govern- 
ment and a company for the working of State Railways, or for the 
conveyance of mails hy sea, or for the purpose of telegraphic or 
wireless communication. The Department were also urged to 
investigate the problem of unemployment among the middle classes 
and undertake enquiries into irrigation possibilities and the 
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causes of recurring floods in India, facilities for art studies, the 
mineral resources of Chota Nagpur, and the supply of Ganges water 
for the requirements of the pilgrim traffic. 

The four subjects of railway finance, the Indianizatiou of rail- 
way services, the treatment of tliird class passengers and State or 
company management are typical of the interest taken by the Legis- 
lature in railway matters. 

Non-official resolutions on commercial matters have not been 
mnuerous. But one resolution led to the adoption of protection as 
tlie definite policy of India. Other resolutions urged the encourage- 
ment of Indian shipbuilding, the development of the road system 
of India, and tariff discrimination against South African coal im- 
ported into India. The creation of an Indian Mercantile Marine 
was discussed in the Assemhly, but the demand that the coasting 
trmle should be reserved for Indian sliips was left for future di.scus- 
•sion, and has later frequently engaged tlie attention of non-official 
members. The scheme of Government, however, for the establivsh- 
ment in Indian waters of a training ship for deck officers was 
accepted in principle and has been brought into force. 

24. Government have only oiure been defeated on a resolution xon offioiai 
ill the Council of State. The Legislative Assembly, howevei*, has Resolutions, 
been less amenalile to the arguments of Government speakers. 
has divided on 91 occasions on resolutions, and has reached a decision 
favourable to Government on 51 occasions and unfavourable on 40 
occasions. 

Mention has already been made of some matters on which the 
Legislature expressed its wishes by means of resolution and Govern- 
ment took action accordingly. Notable instances are the adoption 
of a policy of discriminating protection, the statutory recognition 
and regulation of trade unions, the repeal of special laws and the 
Press Act, the constitution of unified bars of High Courts, of an 
Indian Territorial Force, and of a Royal Military College, the with- 
drawal of the excise on cotton and the restrictions on exports of food 
grains, the recognition and regulation of communal representation 
in the services and the association of Standing Committees of the 
Legislature with Departments of Government. The influence on 
administration which the Legivslatures has hrouglit to bear through 
its Committees will form the subject of a later paragraph of this 
note, and reference will there he made to the numerous vspecial 
committees which have, in consequence of resolutions of the Legis- 
lature, been appointed to consider particular questions of 
administration. This is a very common method of giving effect to 
a resolution. Other matters in which Government have accepted 
recommendations hiade in a resolution are the pureliase of stores, 
female franchise, the position of Indians overseas, martial law 
administration in the Punjab, the prevention of overcrowding in 
railway carriages, pilgrim traffic, the proterdion of Dera Tsmail 
Khan against erosion and the ewstablishnient of a School of Mines. 

Similarly a resolution materially affected the attitude of Government 
towards the problem of the administration of Aden. But in a 
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considerable number of cases the only action possible was to coxnmu* 
nicate the terms of the resolution to provincial Governments^ and in 
some cases a similar communication was made to the Secretary of 
State. In this way Government has given full effect to 37 and rart 
effect to 36 non-oificial resolutions passed in the Assembly. The 
corresponding figures for the Council of State are 32 and 24. 

In 32 cases however in the Assembly and 19 cases in the Council 
of State Government have found themselves unable to give effect to 
resolutions. It was not within the power of Government to obliter- 
ate the distinction between votable and non-votable expenditure^ 
to surrender the power to secure necessary legislation or to accelerate 
the revision of the constitution. A duty on imported coal was found 
to be uneconomic, and it was administiatively undesirable to permit 
certain persons to return to India, to release others from prison, to 
repeal the Bengal Regulations, to remove the Santhal parganas 
from the category of backward tracts, and to submit broad classes of 
contracts for the approval of the Chambers. It would have been an 
invasion of provincial authority to prescribe generally a policy of 
prohibition, to enquire into Sikh grievances in the Punjab, to 
answer in the Indian Legislature questions on purely provincial 
matters, and to interfere with the leave of provincial service officers. 

It will be clear from these instances that it is by no means 
infrequent for the Chambers to seek to invade spheres of adminis- 
tration, Central or Provincial, which are not their proper field. 
More extreme instances of this tendency are the resolution that a 
Committee of the Council of State should examine the present 
distribution of portfolios among the members of the Council of the 
Governor General and should make recommendations and the 
resolution in the Legislative Assembly that rules should be framed 
to ensure that no action, administrative or legislative, is taken on 
reports of Commissions or Committees until the Legislative 
Assembly has considered them. Government indeed accepted the 
^tter resolution after omission of the reference to rules and the 
insertion of the words limiting its operation to practicable cases, 
and there have been other cases in which Government have not been 
rigid in insisting on the maxim that Parliament does not administer. 
For instance, Government agreed that statutory notifications by the 
local Government rendering certain provisions of the Assam Labour 
and Emigration Act inoperative would not be withdrawn without 
consulting th6 Assembly, and have also welcomed interest in the 
construction of the New Capital and the purchase of stores. But 
in establishment questions, with which particularly in Railway 
administration there is some proneness to interfere, tne influence of 
the Legislature has not been allowed to make itself felt. 

25. The use which the Chambers have made of the right to call 
upon Government, on a motion for the adjournment of the House, 
to state its policy or explain the conduct of its officers has a curious 
history. Leave to make such motions was not infrequently sought 
in the early sessions of the Council of State but since 1923 it has 
never been asked for in that Chamber. In the Legislative 
Assembly, on the other hand, in the earlier sessions permission was 
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only very occasionally sought. But since 1924 recourse to this ex- 
pedient for putting pressure on OoTernment has become much more 
popular^ until in the sessions of 1927 leave was sought on 10 occa- 
sion and obtained on 6. 

We are dealing here with motions for adjournment of the 
business of the House for the purpose of discussing a definite matter 
of urgent public importance. Other motions for the adjournment 
of the House are confined strictly to the question of adjournment, 
and are not of constitutional importance. Adjournment motions 
for purposes of debate require the consent of the President to their 
making. If they are admitted by the President as in order, the 
mover must still obtain the leave of the House, which must be 
asked for after questions and before the list of business for the day 
is entered upon. In the result, these motions are either party 
action or are moved by the more prominent and influential members 
of the House after consultation with party organizations. 

In all, notice of 10 motions in the Council of State and 31 in the 
Legislative Assembly has been given. On 5 occasions in the former 
Chamber and on 15 occasions in the Legislative Assembly, the 
I’resident withheld consent. One motion, thaf. referring to the 
despatch of Indian troops to China, was disallowed by the Governor 
General -in the pubilc interest. Otherwise disallowance was by 
order of the President either on grounds of anticipation, repetition, 
staleness or lack of urgency or because either the relations of Gov- 
ernment with a Foreign State or pending litigation were affected. 
The practice in the Legislative Assembly, under its first President, 
was for the President to withhold the consent from motions relating 
to the matters not primarily the concern of the Governor General 
in Council; but the present occupant of the chair has hitherto 
favoured the view that the President is not entitled to refuse consent 
on this ground. In the Council of State it has been consistently 
held that the President can 'withhold consent on this ground. The 
result of the present view is that the House has been adjourned in 
connection with matters in the disposal of which the Government of 
India have had no opportunity either to go right or go wrong, the 
only action at the time of the bringing of the motion having been 
taken by the provincial Government in exercise of the administration 
of a provincial subject. The leave of the House has never been 
refused. The Council of State has discussed four motions for 
adjournment with the result that one was talked out, one was nega- 
tived and two were withdrawn. In the Legislative Assembly 12 
were debated of which one was negatived, two were talked out and 
9 were adopted. On 6 occasions the House divided, with the result 
that 6 motions were carried against Government and one in favour 
of Government. It is, therefore, the practice of the Legislative 
Assembly to push these motions to a division. They are almost 
invariably made with the object of conveying censure rather than of 
obtaining information or eliciting explanations from Government 
or rivetting attention on a subject. Tj^-pical instances are the recent 
discussions on the strike of the Bengal Nagpur Railway, the post- 
ponement of the consideration of the Indian Currency Bill, the ncn- 
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attendance of a detenu at the meetings of the Legislative Assembly 
and the linnger strike of State prisoners in Mandalay *Tail. 
CTOverninent were also defeated on the motion regarding the composi- 
tion of the Royal Commission on Currency and Finance. They did 
not claim a division on the motions relating to the refusal of 
passports to leaders of Kliilafat delegations to foreign countries, 
the representation of Indians on the rV)mmission now visting Fast 
Africa, ami the failure to proceed with the (lold Standard an<l 
Reserve Rank Rill. 

20. So far the means by which the Legislature may infiuence the 
general course of administration or iinporiant particnlar acts of 
(fovernment have come under consideration. It is now' time to 
describe an effective extension of the influem*e of the Chambers, 
naniely, their association w4th tToverinnenf in the details of adminis- 
tration. One im*ans of establishing this assex-iation is definitely 
provided in the (loverninent of India Act where ])ower is taken to 
appoint from among the members of the Legislative Asseinblv, 
Council Secretaries, who were intended to occu|)y jmsitions analo- 
gous to that of a Parliamentary Tinder Soc retarv in Oreat Rritain. 
The Council of State not unnaturally have taken no notice of this 
provision. The Legislative Assembly disapproved of its use on tlie 
only occasion w'heu the matter came before it. No action to make 
these appointnifuits has therefore been taken. 

Rut the Legislature’s really effective method of concerning itself 
in the details of administration is the appointment of crnn!»iittees. 
Here analogy with other countries must not be too t^onftdently 
sought, because the arrangements are smth as on the one hand to 
retain unimpaired the responsibility and anthority of the exet^utive 
and on the other, to reduce in no way the proceedings tc» be taken 
in the Legislature. Mention has already been made of the Public 
Accounts (kmimittee, wdiich is the only statutory committee, of the 
two Finance Committees and of Select Committees on Rills. The 
last named are u]>])oiTitcMl ad hoc when the Legislature has approved 
the princiy)le>, of a Bill and wishes to have its details examined 
witlumt the formalities and restrictions of a session of the whole 
House. The members themselves never sit as Committees of the 
whole House. What we are eoucerned w'ith here is only Standing 
Advisory (^oinmittee.s of the Legislature avS.sociated with the 
several depaitnieiits of the (fovernnient of India, or special 
cdiiimittees for the consideration in detail of particular (juestions 
of admin {.strati on. The intention of the authors of the present 
coiisfitutioii w'^as that, by attaching to each department or 
group of departments a standing committee of the Legislature, 
they should familifirize eleftcfl members of both Chainbers 
with the proce.sses of administration, ami also make the relations 
betw'een the executive and the legislature more intimate. They 
proposed to leave it to the (Jovernment of Fndia to decide with what 
departments standing committees (-an be associated, and to the mem- 
ber in charge to decide what matters can be referred to the 
committee. But they recognized that for reasons of practical 
conveiiience no more cotild be done than to obtain the views of the 
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committees on important new projects, whether legislative or ad- 
ministrative. The Joint Parliamentary Committee in their torn 
expressed their intejiiions definitely. They aimed at the political Report on 
education of India, and they desired it to he understood that the 
appointment of such committees, their composition and the regula- jndiaBill, 
tions which govern their procedure are matters wludly and paragraph 
exclusively within tlie discretion of the (njvcjnor (xene- 
ral. Accordingly, the committees now* to he described have no 
statutory basis. The constitutional position is that the (jovernor Section 40 
(teneral alone has power to make rules and orders for the more 
convenient transaction of business in his t^xeciitive conncil. What Act. 

His Kx<rellency has done was to promulgate in H)22 rules f(H’ the 
constitution of committees of tlie fndian Legislature to advise the 
Home Department, the Comiuerce Department, the Department of 
Industries and Labour and the l)epai*tment <»f Mdiication, TTealth 
;ind Jjands, on certain specified subje«.‘ts. The subjects to lie laid 
liefore the cominiitees are legislative proposals, reports of committees 
Mild (‘oinmissloris, major t|nesiions of general policy, and animal 
reports, Imt tlie Meinbei'-in-diavge of the department has discretion 
to select from these subjects for presentation to the committee those 
on whirh he desires its advice. The functions of the committees are 
purely advisory and their proceedings are cmifideniial. 

These provisions Imve so far led to little contention, although the 
Assembly undoubtedly desires to extend this sphere of its influence. 
(Controversy ha'< centred round the method of constituting the com- 
mittees. From the first, and up to the last session of the Assembly, 
that chamber has desired to constitute the coininittees by direct 
•dec-tion. This concession, however, wdiirh would tend to confer on 
ihe ( Oinniittees an authoiitv and a responsibility foreign to the con- 
stitution, has been Avitlibeld. The standing committees consist of 
two memliers of the rouncil of State, and three members of the 
Legislative Assembly. The members are nominated by the 
Member-in-(diarge of the department, with the approval of the 
(iovernor General from separate panels eonsivsting of such numbers 
of memliers, not less than ten nur more than twelve, as IIis 
hxcelleiH'y may direct. The panels are elected by each chamber 
of the legislature for each committee according to the principle of 
proportionate represenlntiou by means of the single transferable 
vote. The term of offline of members of the committee is one year. 

The utility of these committees has been greatly diminislied by 
the jiractical difficulties of assembling lliem when the Legislature is 
not in session and of arranging for their meetings during the rush 
of work while the chamhers are sitting. For these reasons continn- - 
mis association of members with tln^ work of departments lias been 
tonnd impossible, and even occasional association bas not always 
been proved attainable. In the case of the TTouie Depavinient, most 
. of whose work is urgent and of an administrative character wliicli 
cannot be laid aside for consideration, the committee has been dis- 
continued, On the last occasion when it was constituted the 
Assembly were so little in favour of its retention that only the use 
of the official vote secured its appointment. Government are pre- 
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pared to have this committee if the Legislature desire it, but the 
Assembly is well aware of the position and knows that a Home 
Department Standing Committee cannot be a reality. The 
committee in the Commerce Department has had a similar history. 
That appointed in 1925 did not meet at all, and no committee was 
constituted in 1926. The Committee was reconstituted during the 
September Session of 1927 but has not yet had an opportunity to 
meet. The committee for the Department of Industries and Laboxir 
has held two sessions in each year, and considered important matters 
concerned with conditions of labour. The committee associated 
with the department of Education, Health and Lands, deals with 
questions of general interest in the department, but is overshadowed 
by another standing committee in the department .to which refer- 
ence will presently be made. Accordingly the committees have had 
little educative value, but the Legislature would like to retain them 
if they can be given a form in which they would afford means of 
controlling the executive. 

There are, however, three other standing committees of the 
Legislature whose association with the executive has proved useful. 
The Standing Committee on Emigration is intended to advise the 
Government of India in the Department of Education, Health and 
Lands on all major questions regarding external emigration. It is 
composed by nomination from an elected panel, and it has a credit- 
able record of work since its first appointment in 1922. The Member- 
in-charge of the department has referred to it almost every question 
of importance concerned with emigration. A recent instance of the 
greatest moment is the discussions of the position of Indians in the 
Union of South Africa. The object of appointing this and the two 
following committees is not merely the education of members of tbe 
legislature. The advisability of bringing railway administration 
into closer touch with public opinion led to the appointment of the 
Central Advisory Council for Railways. As reconstituted in 1924, 
when railway finances were separated from general finance, the 
council consists of one nominated official member, all the members 
of the Standing Finance Committee for Railways, six noA-official 
members selected from a panel of eight elected by the Council of 
State from their body and six non-official members selected from a 
panel of eight elected by the Legislative Assembly from their body. 
The functions of the Council are purely advisory. It discusses such 
important questions of policy as may be placed before it by tbe 
Member-in-charge of Railways. Thus such questions as sleeper con- 
tracts, stores balances, purchases of stores, the construction of loco- 
motives in India, transportation, recruitment of staff and kindred 
topics have from time to time been referred to the Central Advisory 
Council for discussion. 

The third standing committee is the Advisory Publicity Com- 
mittee. Its functions are to advise Government in regard to its 
publicity work and to draw up tbe budget relating to such work. 
It consists of a nominated Chairman, two members elected by the 
Council of State, seven elected by the Legislative Assembly and six 
nominated by Government of whom three are intended to be repre- 
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sentatives of the press. It works in association with the Bureau of 
Public Information which is attached to the Home Department of 
the Government of India. / 

27. But if departmental standiiiff committees have failed to (6) Special 
secure a close association of non-officials with the details of adminis- Committees^ 
tration much more has been effected by the appointment of special 
committees to consider and make recommendations on particular 
administrative problems. These committees have been appointed 
as necessity arose. No deliberate effort has been made to bring the 
whole field of administration under review by the Legislature in this 
way. But the matters on which the executive have in this manner 
been put on their defence have been both numerous and important, 
and sometimes, as in the case of the relations of Goveriuiieiit to its 
servants, have been intimate matters of administration. 

Special committees may be classified in two ways, according as 
they have been appointed by Government of its own motion or at the 
instanc/e of the Legislature, in consequence of resolutions, or accord- 
ing os they are committees of the Legislature or mixed committees 
including a greater or less number of members of the chambers. 

From the constitutional point of view it is important to notice that 
none of them have been constituted by election in the chambers. 

The Legisaltiire has never been permitted to select and send its own 
representatives to scrutinize and make recommendations on the 
details of administration. The committees tender their advice to 
Govcniment, but their reports are available for the information of 
the Legislature, and are made use of when eventually the conclu- 
sions of Government come under discussion. 

Twenty-seven committees have been appointed by Government 
at the instance of the Legislature. These have with about equal 
frequency been drawn from the chambers alone or have included 
other non-official members. In the former category fell the 
committees which considered the rules under the Indian Arms Act, 
the Press Laws, the Special Laws, the introduction of a reformed 
constitution in the North-West Frontier Province, the grievances 
of piece workers in the Government of India Presses, the establish- 
ment of necessary industries in connection with capital expenditure 
on railways and the revision of the Indian Stores Rules, the Esher 
Committee’s report on the organization of the Indian Army, Rail- 
way Risk Note Forms, and the formation of a Central Road Board. 

But the subject matter for enquiry has frequently necessitated the 
appointment of expert members drawn from outside the houses. 

For this reason non-officials, other than members of the Legislature, 
sat on the Racial Distinctions Committee, the Seamen’s Recruit- 
ment Committee, the Retrenchment Committee, the Mercantile 
Marine Committee, the Indian Sandhurst Committee and the 
Cinema Committee. The Government Securities Committees which 
sat in Calcutta and Bombay were purely expert committees. 

The last named committtees alone have been infrnctuous. The 
recommendations of other committees have been accepted in 
whole or in part or are still under consideration. It is particularly 
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in the Home Hepartiuent, which is in charge of general civil admini- 
stration, that the recoinmeudations of committees of the legislature 
have prevailed. In accordance with sm.h recoin men ilat ions the 
Press Laws and the Special Laws have been repealed, electoral rules, 
rules under the Arms Act and rules tor the selection of the minis- 
terial statt of the Government of India have be^n revised, the 
Criminal Proc edure Code has been amended to remove racial distinc- 
tions and for other purposes, improvements have been made in the 
clis[) 0 ‘«:al of (Mvil litigation, and the Bars of ITigli Courts have been 
reoigaiiised. The Government of India in the Department of Indus- 
tries and Labour liave aci-epted recommendations for the treatment 
of piefre workers, for the purchasH of stores a?i(l for the payment of 
compensation to workmen. In the last case the committee’s 
recommendations determined the shape of legislation. Itecommeiid- 
ations so detailed as those of the lietrenchment Committee and the 
Taxation Ivnijuirv Cominitteo (on hi iiof be expected to be adopted 
in full, but they have been accepted in jiarf or are still under dis- 
cussion. The reports of the Economic EiK|uiry Committee and the 
External Capital (knnmiltee involved reference to local Govern- 
ments, and final concliisums have not yet been reached. The 
committee on Risk Xote Forms considered the liability of railways 
for loss and damage in certain cir(tumstances and made, recommend- 
ations which liave been accepted. The recommendatious of the 
Seamen’s Rccniitnieiit aiul the Mercantile Marine Committees were 
accepted in part. Reference has already been made to the fifteen 
resolutions wbieh resulted from the appointn)ent of a committee 
of the Legislature to examine the rejiort of the Esher Oomruittee. 
Ten of these, of w-hich the scope has been described, were accepted 
in full. Others have led to the creation of an Indian Territorial 
Force, to a reduction in the strength of British troops on the Indian 
establislnnent, to the grant in the Indian Territorial Force of hono- 
rary commissions and to a reconsideration of the system of service in 
the reserA'e. A later committee considered the position and organi- 
sation of tlie Auxiliary and Territorial Forces and made 
recommendations which either have been adopted or are under 
consideration in so far as legislation is recpiired to give effect to 
them. 

Less important constitutionally arc the committees w^hich Gov- 
ernment hf{ye appointed of their own motion, These committees 
frequently include individual members of the legislature, but they 
are not in essence committees of the legislature, and it is not inevi- 
table or indeed customary that their reports should automatically 
be made available to the chambers. 

Tub Ljegi.slature — General. 

28. The foregoing account has brought to light several directions 
in which the cardinal problem of the central constitution, namely, 
the relation.^ between an authoritative legislature and an official 
exe<^utive is being modified by the growth of convention. The most 
fltmly established of all conventions is the fiscal convention, but the 
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«reiieral discussion of all supply, the separation of railway finance, 
the discussion during demands of non- voted expenditure, the annual 4 

readjustment of \vays and means, the appointment of standing 
departmental committees, and the enlargement of the powers of 
the )Standing Finance Committee are all tending to harden into 
recognised conventions. JS-everiheless the development of constitu- 
tional powers in this way is to some extent alien to the present 
temper of the chambers. In the first Assembly, indeed, a resolution 
was moved urging the non-interference by the Secretary of State in 
matters of piirely Indian interest when the Crovermnent of India 
and the Indian Legislature are in agreement, and a similar sugges- 
tion was made by llie majority of the lleforms Emjuiry Coinniiitee. 

Hut discussion oii the resolution was adjourned without a decision 
being reached, and the Miiioiity Ilepori of tl»e Committee refused 
to build hopes on the proposed convention. The definite demand 
has been made, and the aim of the majority appears to be that as a 
written constitution has been given, advance must be made not by 
t'onveniion but by statutory pi‘ovisic»ii giiarajiteed and enacted by an 
Art of the llritish l*arliameiit. The failure to make full use of 
tile nietliod of convention is partly political tactics and |)artly due 
to lack of appreciation of its potency. 

Siiiiilarly, little eftbrt has been made to modify the constitution 
through the aTnendment of the rules and orders gov(*rning tlie proce- 
dure of the (Mianibers. The Standing Order that on tlio termination 
of a session. Bills which have been introduced shall be (‘arried over 
to the |)ending list of business of next session, gives private mem- 
l»ers' legislation a much better chance than it eujoys in England 
and it is mostly in the direction of greater facilities for non-official 
Inisiness that suggestions for the amendment of the Standing Orders 
lia\e been made. But in general the tendency is to secure greater 
rontnd over the exeeiitive by the inclusion of as much material as 
pissiMe in the explicit provisions of a written constitution. 

An adequate acM-ount of the emergeii(*e of political parties, party organi- 
tlieir relaiicnis and their vicissitudes would involve some attempt to zution and 
set down a political history of India and its provinc'es since the 
reformed constitution was granted. There is in the Indian Logis- 
hiture no constitutional problem such as that which, the support 
accorded to or withheld from Ministers raises to prominence in 
piovinclal legislatures. It is, therefore, in place here only to Jiotice 
briefly h(»w partly organization within the chambers affected the 
lelatious between the Executive and the Legislature and the 
operation of the constitution. We need c'disider the second and the 
third Assemblies only, for in the Council of State there are no 
parties, save the small Swaraj party, which is animated by the same 
i=ipirit as the corresponding party in the Assembly but is not domi- 
nant, and in the first Assembly there was no definite party* system. 

The small party of European 'members has ahvays given discrimi- 
nating support to Government. Occasional support is also obtained 
from groups of members. But the cardinal fact about organized 
parties is that they have hitherto normally been in opposition. The 
^’eed of the SAvarajist party, AAdiich contains about 40 members. 
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commits them to wrecking the constitution in order to replace it by 
a truly national Government. The other parties, whether National- 
ists, who include Responsive Co-operators, the Hindu Mahasablia 
group and a few odd members, or Independents, who are a group 
rather than a party, desire to obtain the same result, but by extort- 
ing it as a <!oiices8ion from Government in face of opposition within 
the Assembly. These two methods have been pursued with great 
but not with complete consistency, for a number of members of the 
Swaraj party gave Government active assistance in passing the bill 
for the protection of the Steel industry and came into the Govern- 
ment lobby in opposition to a resolution for the establishment of a 
supreme Court., and in 1924 the Nationalist party joined the 
Swarajists in throwing out successive demands and the Finance 
Bill. During the Simla Session of 1927 Swarajists voted with 
Government for the amendment of the Indian Penal Code to meet 
the communal situation, and were prepared to negotiate with Gov- 
ernment on the terms of the Reserve Bank Bill. Nevertheless 
neither the Congress nor the Nationalist group is yet ready to treat 
official proposals on their merits. The attitude of each is governed 
by the policy of forcing constitutional advance. 

How far any of these parties is a true party must be answered 
differently in each case. In the first place, it is essential to bear in 
mind that while some of the parties, for instance the Swaraj i)arty 
and the Responsive Co-operators, represent political parties in the 
country at large, other parties, though representing a definite shade 
of political opinion, exist as a party only within the house. Again 
party discipline, even in the Swaraj party, which alone has some 
degree of formal organization, is at best weak. Apart from the 
difficulties which leaders experience in holding together on import-, 
ant administrative questions members united only on the broad 
political issue and often of a type little brtwking control, there are 
the cross-currents of orthodoxy and heterodoxy in social matters, and 
the burning communal question. Lastly no party has a definite 
constructive programme of administrative or legislative reform. 

What is loosely called the Government party consists of 26 
officials and the 14 nominated non-officials. But Government 
cannot, of course, count on the support of the latter upon any parti- 
cular issue, and have, ind?ed, been opposed by some of them on 
practically ' all issues. Nomination is used primarily to adjust 
inequalities of representation and Government recognize that they 
cannot claim any right to the support of nominated non-official 
members. Provincial official members are free to speak and vote as 
they like but on occasion may be required to vote with Government. 
Actually they^ spoke and voted against Government in connection 
with the provincial contributions. 

These arrangements within the Assembly have had results which 
illustrate not only the real authority given to elected members but 
also, in conjunction with figures already given, the reluctance with 
which powers to obtain necessary legislation and necessary supply 
hilTn. been used. The Assembly divided on 431 occasions with 
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results favourable to Government on 239 occasions and unfavourable 
on 192. In 104 divisions on demands for grants Government was 
defeated in 56 and won in 48. On Bills 1(39 divisions went in 4 

favour of Government and 91 against. On resolutions and adjourn* 
ment motions the majority was with Government on 52 and against 
on 45 occasions. 

30. Consideration of the attitude of the Assembly to Govern- Retotiont 
ment leads naturally to a consideration of the relations of the 
Chambers to each other. Both have an elected majority. But the 
members are designedly representatives of different elements in the 
country. Their interests and their temper are different. Complete 
harmony between them is, therefore, not to be expected. 

Reference has already been made to the five Finance Bills (1921, 

1923, 1924, 1925 and 1927) on which the two chambers reached, at 
least in the first instance differing conclusions. This matter of 
interference by the Council of State with the decisions of the Legis- 
lative Assembly on Money Bills is one on which the latter chamber 
feels or pretends to feel strongly. As early as June 1921, notice 
was given of a resolution affirming the principles that Money Bills 
should originate only in the Legislative Assembly, that they may 
not be amended by the Council of State and that no Bill may be 
amended by the Council of State in such a manner as to increase 
any charge or burden on the tax-payer. The resolution was discus- 
sed in July 1923, when Government contended that there was in the 
constitution no warrant for the view that the other house could not 
amend a Money Bill. The resolution was lost by 30 votes to 35. 

The practice, however, is to initiate all such Bills in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. The Council of State continues to exercise over 
Money Bills the same authority as it indisputably possesses over 
other Bills, and has shown some disposition to retaliate by claiming 
that it should not be excluded from the grant of supply, but that 
all demands should be voted in a joint session of both houses. A 
resolution of which this was one object was moved in the Council 
of State in September 1927, but was negatived. In cases of legis- 
lation other than Finance Bills the two houses have been at variance 
on nine occasions. These Bills have been mentioned in connection 
with the legislative authority of the Indian Legislature. 

Apart from financial powers, which are important, the three 
main matters on which the chambers have differed are initiation, 
joint committees and privileges. There is no legal or constitutional 
basis for the view that important legislative proposals should be Indian L^ie- 
initiated in the Assembly. There is this much practical importance 
in the matter that when the initiating house has referred a Bill to a 
select committee the second house is debarred by statutory rules 
from taking a similar course. But in reality the matter is one of 
prestige. In practice Government have, however, generally deferred 
to the feeling of the Assembly, because of its capacity for delaying 
measures introduced in the other House, as it did on the Bill to 
amend the Code of Criminal Procedure in March 1931 ; but, in the 
interests of the despatch of business and particularly to provide 
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work as far as possible througliout the session for the Council of 
Stat^, (iovernment have adopted the practice of introducing non- 
controversial Bills and Bills of minor importance in the Council 
of State. 

The feeling of the Assembly towards its sister chamber has 
militated against the use of Joint Coinniittees. These Committees 
have been coiistituied only on 18 occasions. The Bills so considered 
dealt with technical matters such as factories, electricity, boilers, 
mines, workmen’s compensation, carriage of goods by sea, light- 
houses, the Delhi University, income-tax, cotton transport, Canton- 
ment house accommodation, the Cotton Cess, succession, the Gold 
Standard and a Reserve Bank and the Imperial Bank in which there 
were obvious advantages in pooling the expert opinion in the two 
houses. But in matters of general administration or widei* interest 
the Assembly has shown some re1uctan(*e to co-operate in this w’ay 
with the otlier house. As early as March 1921, the Legislative 
Assembly, by a practically unanimous iion-oflicial vote, rejected a 
motion for its concurrence in the recommendation by the Council of 
State to refer the Criminal Procedure Code AmeTulTnent Bill to a 
Joint Committee of both chambers. In 1926 when the Commerce 
Member moved for reference of the Insurance Bill to a Joint Com- 
mittee aspersions w'ere openly levelled in the Ijegislative Assembly 
against the other house, and the motion was withdrawn. Similarly 
ill 1921 a proposal to refer the Finance Bill to a »loint (Committee was 
given up in view of the opposition it met with in the Assembly. 
When file amendment of the Criminal Procedure Code, in conse- 
quence the rec'ommeudation of the llacial DistinctioUvS Committee, 
was referred to a Joint Committee, the amendmenis nnived in the 
Assembly wlien the Bill came up there were exceedingly numerous. 
The (niambei.s have never sat in joint session, whethfM* conference 
or sittinj:. 


The ExhCCTivK Goveuxaient. 
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31 . It was no part of the plan of the reforms to alter in consti- 
tutional essentials the nature of the Governor General’s Executive 
Council. But the division of functions into central and proviii- 
(dal, and the process of devolution altered the imfidence of the burden 
of adminisiration , and in consequence some changes within the 
Government of India for administrative ends became necessary. 
What the constitution souglit to do in this respect w^as to abolish 
such statutory restrictions as then existed in respect of the appoint- 
ment of Members of the Governor General’s Council, so as to give 
greater elasticity both in respect of the size of the GoA-ernment and 
the distribution of work. The further object of increasing the 
Indian element in the Council Avas left to he attained as a matter 
of practice hy the. Crown on the recommendation of the Secretary 
of State. Accordingly the Act swept away the old distinction 
between ordinary and extraordinary raemhers, and placed the 
number of members at the discretion of the Crown. The 
CommaDder-in-Chief is now, not necessarily, but in practice invari- 
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ably, a member appuiiited by Warrant under the Eoyal Sign 
Manual, The other members, who are appointed in the same way, 
have always numbered six, and it is customary and is in<le«d in 
accord with a definite recomineiidation of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee that half of them should be Indians. The Act requires that 
three »should have certain service qualifications, and one certain 
legal qualifications wliicli may be gained in India as well as in 
the United Kingdom, but no use has been made of tlie provision 
tor the regulation by rule of qualifications in other respects. The 
presence of Indians in the (Joumdl is not secured by any statutory 
provision. The method of transacting business is deterjjiined by 
rules and orders made by the (governor (Teiieriil. 

llegroiiping of Departments, which hud suggested itself to Lord 
Chelmsford as a consequence ot the changed constitutional condi- 
tions, came under fuial consideration wlien iji 1923 the Iletreiichment 
Committee of Lord Iuchca|)e urged that it should he undertaken in 
the interests of economy. In that year Lord Beading re-allocated 
the work of the various Departments. No material change was 
made in the business of the Home, foreign and Political, Army or 
liegislativo Departments or in the functions of t]\e Bailway 
DepartJJient whidi. remained in ( barge of the Commerce Member. 
But the responsibilities of the Lina nee Department were incre.ased 
by eJi trusting the admiiiistratio]i of Customs, Salt, Opium, Excise 
and Stamps to a Board of Bevenue under it, and the Departments 
of Commerce and Industry were separated. The remaining four 
Departments were reduced to two, the old Departiueiits of Public 
Works and Bevenue and Agriculture being absorbed in the expanded 
Departments of Industrie's and Labour and Educati(m, Health and 
Lands, respectively. Tlie Departments of the Government of India 
are now the Aniiy, Couiinene, Education, Health and Lands, 
Finamre, ForeigJi and Political, Home, Industries and Labour and 
Legislative Dej)artments each in charge of a inembei*, v'iave the 
Foreign and Political Depai tment which is in the portfolio of the 
Governor General liiiuself. Railway administration is in charge of 
the Member for Commerce. 

These arrangements, made for the more convenient transaction 
of business, left the Supreme Executive as strictly unitary as before. 
But rules and practice have dune something to recognize in the 
Finance Department a separate existence and autliority. In the 
first place the statutory rules which set up the INiblic A(‘counts 
Committee and those wlii(di provide for the duties of flie Auditor- 
General confer on the Finance Department distinct powers as re- 
gards expenditure held under objection, reappropriation and 
references to the Public Accounts Committee. Again the Book of 
Financial Powers, against which the Auditor-General conducts his 
audit, places Departments of the Government of India in the 
position of a subordinate authority and defines their powers of 
appropriation and re-appropriation J subject in certain cases to the 
previous consent of the Finance Department. Finally the Legis- 
lative Assembly annually grants to the Finance Department a reserve 
fund, ordinarily amounting to Rs. 5 lakhs, which is at the disposal 
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of the Finance Department not for its own purposes but to meet 
the unforeseen requirements of the Government of India. 

The Services. 32. For an understanding of the arrangement of the services 
employed under the Government of India a brief reference to the 
general position of services under the Crown is necessary. The 
Superior Civil Services in India are divided into two classes, accord- 
ing as they administer subjects which are under the direct, 
management of the Central Government or subjects which are 
primarily controlled by the Provincial Governments. The former- 
class consists of the Central Services, the latter of the All-India 
Services. Though an officer of an All-India Service is assigned to, 
and, as a rule, remains in one province throughout his career, a 
certain number of officers of these services, and particularly^ of the- 
Indian Civil Service, are taken by the Government of India from 
the provinces, either temporarily or permanently, to assist in the- 
discharge of its central functions. The All-India Services, though 
working for the most part in the provinces, differ essentially from 
the provincial services, which are recruited in a province solely for 
provincial work. 

Prior lo the introduction of the reforms, the conditions of service 
of the members of the various civil services were generally regulated 
by executive orders passed by the Secretary of Slate, the Govern- 
ment of India and local Governments. The intention of the* 

Section 96B Government of India Act, 1919, however, wuvs that these matters- 
should be covered by statutory rules made by the Secretary of State 
in Council, or, to tte extent to which he was [prepared to delegate* 
his powers, by the Governor General in Council or Local Govern- 
ments. Accordingly, not only was provision made in the Govern- 
ment of India Act for the complete regulation of the services by 
statutory rules; but the rules or other provisions in force at the time- 
of the passing of the Act were given statutory force, with the result 
that any alteration in them could be made by statutory rule alone. 

A general code of statutory rules, known as the Fundamental 
Rules, governing such matters as pay, allowances, leave and other 
conditions of service, was made by the Secretary of State in Council 
in January, 1922. These rules are primarily ^ but not entirely, a 
financial code for the services, and their promulgation left much 
still to be done in the direction of regulating the services by rules, 
regarding matters of more purely administrative interest. The 
completion of the design of the Act was facilitated by the conclu- 
sions of a Royal Commission, presided over by Lord Lee, which was 
appointed to enquire among other things into the organization and 
general (Conditions of service of the Superior Civil Services. The* 
Commission recommended certain important changes in regard to* 
the organization and control of these Services which have been 
accepted. 

The broad position, therefore, is that the members of the All- 
India Services employed under the Government of India, no lesa* 
than members of these services employed in provinces, remain com- 
pletely under the ultimate control of the Secretary of State ini* 
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Council, who recruits them and prescribes their conditions of ser- 
vice, and who in the last resort hears their appeals in disciplinary 
matters, or in the most serious eases himself passes the orders. 
With regard to the Central Services, it has been decided that with 
certain exceptions similar functions of control should be entrusted 
to the Governor General in Council, who will have the power to 
regulate by rule matters affecting their appointment and conditions 
of service. The necessary delegations of power will be made by 
the Secretary of State in Council by rules, a draft of which is at 
present under consideration. The establishment of the Government 
of India is completed by Central services of a second class, 
corresponding to Provincial Services, and by subordinate services. 
These two services remain under the control* of the Government of 
India only. 


Tlie Royal (Commission referred to above also laid stress on the 
desirability of establishing without delay the statutory Public 
Service (Jonimission, provision for wliich was made in the Govern- 
ment o;l. India Act, 1919, but which had not yet been appointed. Section 060. 
As a result of this recommendation, the Commission havS been consti- 
tuted, and statutory rules have assigned to it functions regarding 
recruitment, disciplinary cases and other matters in connection with 
the Superior Services. In regard to recruitment, the Commission 
advises the Governor General in Council as to the regulations for 
examinations. It conducts the examinations. It also advises the 
(fovernor (General in Council as to the individual candidates to be 
selected when appointment is made by nomination or the individuals 
to be promoted to the Superior Central Services, and a convention 
has been established that in all ordinary circumstances these recom- 
niendations will be accepted. In regard to disciplinary cases, 
provision has been made for appeals in the case of the Superior 
Services being referred to the Public Service Commission, and here 
again a convention is lieing established that normally its view shall 
be accepted by the Governor General in Council. The Commission 
lias also been given certain general advisory functions in regard to 
such queidions of organizations of the services as may be referred 
to It by the Governor General in Council. The Commission is also 
entitled to advise in regard to the orders to be passed in cases of 
reduction of posts where the interests of an All-India Service or of a 
particular class of Superior Services may he adversely affected. 

.of India Act distinguishes provinces as Chief Com- 
- vernors I rovinces, Lieutenant-Governors’ Provinces and Chief miseioiien’ 
t^ommissioners’ Provinces. With the constitution of Burma as a 
joi ernor s province in 1921 the second class has disappeared, and 
tlin tThich do not enjoy a dyarchical constitution are 

wherair • provinces. The Act provides means 

Hereby m th^e provinces legislative authority independent of 

lemVi^r®“ ^*5^®*®*"® ^ granted by the constitution of-a local 

uft. n ® and exTOutive authority distinct from that of the Gover- 

“"y conferred by classification of 
1 devolution of authority and allocation of funds, 

nee of these provisions has been matle except in Coorg. The 
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<Iuestion lias beeu agitated as a locial pioblein iu Ajmer-Merwara, 
and as a local and an all-India political problem in tJio North-West 
Frontier Province but for various reasons no advance has been made, 
.save that Ajmer-Merwara has been given representation in the 
Legislative Assembly which it did not previously enjoy. In these 
provinces the constitutional position remains as before the reforms. 
The administration is conducted by the Chief Commissioner under 
the control of the Governor General in Council and in exercise of 
delegated authority, supply is provided iu the Central Budget and 
votecl by tlie liegiftlutive Assembly, and legislation is undertaken in 
the Indian legislature or is made by regulation. 

Coorg,' ht)\vever, .since January 19liJ4 has possessed a reformed 
but not a dyarcliical constitution. A Legislative Council consist- 
ing of lo elecl(‘d and o nominated members may exercise 
legislative power, s an<l deliberative functions similar to those exer- 
cisiMl by the legislature in a Governor’s Province, but all legislation 
retjuires llic previous sanction of the (fovernor General and all Bills 
passed must l)e reserved for Lis consideiatiori. Sources of revenue 
have been allocated as sources of provincial revenue and annual 
appropriation is elfected through a proviiudal budget, discussed 
but not voted in the legislature and sanctioned by the Chief 
Commissioner. The responsibility of the local Government is to 
Parliament. 

M. A couipj'eliensive account of tlie relations of the Government 
of India wilJi provincial Governments cannot appropriately be 
undertaken ujitil the operaiion of tlie reformed constitution in each 
juovince has been studied and described. It is, how^ever, necessary 
here to anticipate that account by describing, on the broadest lines, 
the nature of these relations as seen from above, and by indicating 
their scope and spirit. For prej^ent purposes, the most important 
of these relations are those arising from the general superintendence, 
direction and control of the civil and militarv government of India 
vested by statute in the Governor General in Council. But in actual 
administration the occasions of contacjt between the central and 
provincial Governments were due iu the great majority of cases to 
other causes. 

In the first ])lace, there is a largo iiiimbor of enactments where 
powers are reserved to the Governor General in (.k)uncil, or are exer- 
cised by locpl Governments or authorities, subject to his sanction or 
control. In. 1920, as a preliminary to the introduction of the re- 
forms, the whole statute book was examined, and a Devolution Act 
was pa.ssed in order to remove as many as possible of the prescrip- 
tions requiring the sanction of the Governor General in Council or 
maintaining his control. Local Governments, so far as is consistent 
with the due exercise by the Government of India of the powers 
necessary for the maintenance and discharge of their own responsibi- 
lities, were set free from the supervision and control of the 
Government of India. But there are still 91 Acts of the Governor 
General in Council, 36 llegulatioiis made by the Governor General, 
and in each province a varying number of local enactments which 
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letjuire the proposals of the local Governiueiit on certain matters 
to be submitted to tJie (Tovernment of India for sanction. It is 
sufficient to note that althoiio-b referen(.*es by local Governments 
under these enactments to the Government of India have been 
i.oustaiit, yet there has been no representation that the Devolution 
Act was an inadequate or ungericrous measure, and no arguments 
for its amplification were addressed to the lleforms Enquiry 
(’ommittee of 1924. 

In the second place, the Government of India Act, .and rules or 
orders under it, require local Governments to obtain in certain 
l iicumstances the sanction of higher authority. The particular 
instance of previous sanction to the introduction of proposed provin- 
cial legislation is a matter of the exercise of the powers of the 
(lovermir General and not of the Government of India. It will 
receive consideration in connection with the description of the 
operation of provincial legislatures. Otherwise the relations of the 
(lovernment of India with provincial Governments arising out of 
s|)ecific provisions of the Act and rules have been concerned 
]»re])()nderatinglY with service and financial questions. In these ^Provincial 
inatters, and particularly in regard to expenditure sanctions,* the Audit 
orders reijuired were usually those of the Secret.ary of State. The ttesolutioM; 
Government of India has exercised mostly functions of consultation to tL'l)evo- 
and criticism. In service Jiiatters the need for su(‘h references has Jution Ruleai 
recently been greatly reduced by the promulgation of rules delegat- 
ing to local Governments complete authfrrity over provincial and 
subordinate servic^es and special officers. In finamdal matters, the 
Meston settlement has been a constant source of dissatisfaction to 
certain provinces, and no satisfacdory means has yet been devised of 
securing adequate control by the (iovernment of India, combined 
with a due freedom in provincial Governments, over (*apital expen- 
diture on large public w'orks. The alienation of land other than 
land for industrial purposes and land revenue by provincial Govern- 
ments is restrained by executive orders of the Government of India 
and has given occasion for discussion with various provinces. 

In the third jdace, not iTifref[uent discussions between the central 
j>nd local Governments have been conc-erned with (‘onflicts of juris- 
diction or interpretations of particular provisions in the constitution. 

It lias been necessary for the Secretary of State to prescribe rules 
to regulate the transfer of St.ate lands and buildings between the 
Government of India and local GovernmentvS. Excise administra- 
tion by Ministers in provinces has at times seemed to conflict with 
the central administration of t.ariffs and customs. The levy of 
terminal taxes by local Governments, more freely and extensively 
than could have been apprehended, has seemed at times to threaten 
the best interests of the commerce of the country as a whole, and 
indeed, where differentiation between Indian and foreign goods has 
been attempted, to indicate a weakness in the position of the^Goveni- 
ment of India in regard to commercial treaties. So much so, that 
the laxation Enquiry Committee has recommended the formulation 
of general principles and the statutory conferment on the Govern- 
ment of India of powers to control the imposition of such taxes. 
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Analogous to these cases are the numerous cases in which it was 
sought to interpret the classification o£ subjects as provincial or 
central so as to relieve provincial finance and cast the burden on to 
central revenues. In the beginning of the Reform era some of the 
Provincial Governments busied themselves in trying to discover 
instances of services rendered to the Central Government and making 
claims for remuneration for them. Others were driven by financial 
stringency into strained interpretations of the proper classification 
of charges as central or provincial, even though the amounts at 
stake were small, or to take action which would affect central finances 
unfavourably. Claims have been made for reductions of the 
provincial contributions, for a greater share in income-tax and for 
the export duty on jute. Controversies of this nature were ^und 
to arise in any constitution which proceeded from a delimitation of 
fields of administration, and therefore offered a scope for difference 
of interpretation in detailed practice. But claims of this kind have 
happily become less frequent, not only through exhaustion of major 
matters of dispute, but chiefly because of friendly agreement on 
broad principles in annual conferences of Finance Members. 

Finally the Government of India has acted as the friendly co- 
ordinator of provincial activities. Conferences on matters such as 
Education, Jail administration and Police work have enabled provin- 
cial administrations to conduct their own affairs with acquaintance 
of the experience and interests of their fellows. 

35. The general powers of superintendence, direction and 
conttol by the Government of India over provincial administration 
vary widely according as the subjects are reseiwed or transferred. 
In the latter case, the statutory restrictions on the exercise of these 
powers have the practical effecd; of permitting only their occasional 
use, and it has been in service matters, where the administration of 
a central subject is concerned, that interference has been practised. 
When the Punjab Government proposed to prohibit the import into 
that province of foreign liquor the Government of India did not 
feel justified on a strict interpretation of the provisions of Rule 49 
of the Devolnion Rules in cancelling the order in the exercise of 
their powers for the purpose of safeguarding the administration of 
the central subject of Customs. Again no intei’ference appeared 
to be justified when allegations were made of very serious deterio- 
ration of certain main roads. In short, central control of 
transferred provincial administration has been exceedingly rare. 

Over the administration of reserved subjects the intention of the 
constitution is that control should be normal and constant, but in 
the absence of definition of its scope it has fallen to the Government 
of India to arrive itself at a settled practice. The general principle 
observed has been to grant to the provinces as free a hand as possible 
in the various spheres of provincial administration and the accepted 
policy of the Government of India in the matter is to confine their 
attention as far as practicable to the consideration of such aspects 
only of provincial subjects as affect general policy or general inter- 
ests. The pursuit of this policy has naturally had different results 
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in different spheres of administration. For instance, the provincial 
administration of land revenue has been controlled by the Govern* 
ment of India mainly with a view to regulation of alienation of land 
and land revenue and to restrictions on deviations from accepted 
principles of assessment, whether these deviations manifest them* 
selves in fixing unusual percentages of net assets as the amount to 
be taken as land revenue, in prescribing unduly long periods of 
settlement or in giving Legislative Councils a voice in determining 
rates of assessment. On the other hand, superintendence of 
matters with the administartion of which the Government of 
India in the Home Department is concerned has gone into 
detail of a wider range. The attention of local Governments 
has, for iiivstance, been directed to the possible effects of reduc* 
tions in the Police force, the state of crime generally, delays 
in the disposal of criminal cases, the conditions of jail accom- 
modation and jail discipline and administration, and the use 
of whipping as a jail punishment. Instructions have issued to 
provincial Governments regarding the treatment of certain classes 
of prisoners in jails and in the matter of the censorship of cinemas, 
and model regulations for provincial councils under the electoral 
rules have been circulated. From time to time the Government of 
India have directed the prosecution of certain persons for political 
offences. The consideration in these cases has been whether the 
prosecutions were of all-India importance or of importance to more 
provinces than one. Local Governments, however, remain compe- 
tent to prosecute individuals on their own initiative whenever they 
consider this desirable. 

That the Government of India have not exercised their powers 
of superintendence so as to restrict unduly the freedom of provin- 
cial Ooverninents will be apparent from the means by which they 
inform themselves of matters under their control. In pre-reform 
days the Government of India exercised control over provincial 
Governments through the agency of touring headquarters experts. 
The time when that was possible has gone by. The Inspector 
General of Forests still makes inspections but his role is primarily 
to advise provincial Governments and the Government of India on 
the management of State forest property. The post of the Inspector- 
General of Irrigation has been abolished and the Government of 
India have appointed a Consulting Engineer of the standing of a 
Junior Chief Engineer who advises them on technical matters. A 
Central Board of Irrigation has also been constituted, consisting of 
the Provincial Chief Engineers for Irrigation and the Consulting 
Engineer to the Government of India, to advise local Governments 
as well as the Central Government on difficult technical matters 
which may be referred to it, such for example as important irrigation 
projects und^r preparation, or a dispute between two local Govern- 
ments or between a local Government and an Indian State. The 
Government of India, therefore, move, in the direction of superin- 
tendence, direction and control on receipt of the periodical reports 
of administration or of special reports the submission of which is 
governed by orders of 1899. Only in regard to legislation have the 
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Government of India taken steps to enable themselves to control 
the new .powers of the proviiiL-ial Governments. The decision 
whether a Bill is of substantial iiuportaiice within the meaning of 
the instructions is left to the local Govej nnient. and in the vast 
majority of cases in which Bills are submitted the Government of 
India do not in fact interfere at all. The requirements is imposed 
only with a view to the Government of India making observations 
or, in the last resort, issuing orders, if so advised. 

The inclination of admin istralive depaiiments of the Government 
of India generally is to be chary of exercising over provincial 
administration the powders which they undoubtedly possess. Where 
interference is found necessary, criticisms are generally tendered 
in the form of advice, and the issue of direct orders is avoided. 
The fact appear? to be that no detailed definitions of the appropriate 
exercise of thes powers have been i-eaclied in the several depart- 
ments of the Central Government. The essential subject of law 
and order is more closely controlled than others, but otherwise the 
tendency is to err, if at all in the direction of provincial freedom, 
111 one important particular, however, the intention of the consti- 
tution has been clearly expoimde<l. It has been established that, 
unless the Act and rules specifically declare, a contrary intention, 
the powers exercised by a proAuneial Governor, as distinct from the 
Governor in Council, are subjei t to the superintendence, direction 
and control of the Governor (General in Council. 

3(). As regards the relations of local Governments as agents of 
tlie Central Government for the administration of central subjects, 
it is necessary to mention only two poiuls of some constitutional 
importance and one curious anomaly in administrative arrange- 
ments. Certain Indian States have not been taken under the control 
of the Governor General in Council. The practice has been to 
appoint GovernoivS of provinces in their personal capacity as Agents 
to the Governor General for the administration of relations ivith 
tliese States. It is now established that sn(^h an ay)pointment is 
ronstiiutionally inappropriate and that in future the agency of 
the Governor in Council should be used for the purf>ose in «|uestioii. 
Similarly, cases have arisen in Avhicli it was desired to use the 
agency of a Minister in charge of a transferred department. The 
rules, however, provide only for the employment of the agency of 
the Governor in Councn'l and in these cases the relations of the 
Minister and the Government of India are not iliose of agent and 
principal, but of parties to a business arrangement. Thus the 
Central Government, wdiich lias no public Avorks establishment of 
its oAvn for carrying out AAwks in proAunces, depends almost entirely 
on assistance from transferred departments of local Governments. 
The local Government cannot be required to afford this assistance, 
and if it does so, it is not subject to the superintendence, direction 
and control of the Government of India and it may fix its own 
charges. Indeed, local Governments have on occasion declined to 
undertake agency Avork of certain kinds. 

In other respects, agency relations have occasioned no difficul- 
ties. ^ there remains the anomalous position in regard to the 
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adniiiiistratiou of shippiug and navigation, major ports and light- 
houses. These are central subjects, but powers concerning them 
are almost entirely vested in the local Governments by provincial 
or Indian statutes. The result has been a lack of uniformity in 
administration from province to province in the framing of rules, 
the issue of certificates and the rates of fees — matters which have 
an iuternational bearing. This anomalous position appears to have 
been due to a failure to pass an A(‘t, the converse of the Devolution 
Act, by which the powers vested in the local (jovernuients niiglit 
have been restored to the (Joverninent of India. Methods of putting 
the whole administration of tliese subjects on a proper footing have 
been considered, and a beginning has been made with light-ho\ise 
administration for whicli legislation lias just been enacted by the 
Indian Legislature. 


37. The relations of the Government of India with the Secretary Rclatioas 
of State in Council group themselves most conveniently round the 
l»arti(‘ular powers which the (Tovernmeiit of Inia Act lias I’^served 
to the Secretary of State, his control* of the expenditure of the Council. TUa 
revenues of India in British India, and his general powers! of exercwe o£ 
su[>erintenden(*e, direction and control. 


In the first category fall a large number of powers of which 
many, sucii as the power to sanction the ap|)ointment of a Deputy powers. 
Governor, have never been used. But it also includes the powers *Section :2U 
to make rules for regulating the classification of tlie civil services in 
India, the methods of their recruitment, their conditions of service, 


pay and allowam*es and discipline and conduct. These powers are Section 
now ill process of partial delegation to authorities in India. Mean- 
wliile their exendse has iie(‘essitated a constant stream of cxirrespond- 
ence between India and England, and occasioned not infreipient 
differences of* opinion. The Secretary of State in Council has al- 
ways emphasized his guardftinship of the official services, and he 
has aeconlingly exercised over the Government of India a control 
varying from general questions of service conditions to orders in 
regard to the particular rirciniLstances of individual officers wliich 
by rule involve reference to him. His powers in this regard have 
been more particularly defined in various sets of rules, such as the 
Fundamental llules. But, w’hatever the volume of this business, 


it is not of prime importance for the present account, for it was, 
under other conditions, a feature of pre-reforms administration, 
and, seeing that the Indian Legislature has no power over condi- 
tions of service, it docs not arise from the cardinal change in the 
Government of India, namely, the independence and authority of 
the legislative Chambers. 


It is otherwise in the ease of financial control. The Act of 1919 


in the manner of earlier Acts made the control of the Secretary of 
State over expenditure in British India subject to the provisions 
of the Act and rules made thereunder and one of these provisions 
introduced a new controlling authority over expenditure, by laying 
down, albeit with two well-known qualifications, that the proposals 
of the Governor General for the appropriation of funds shall be 
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submitted to vote of tbe Legislative Assembly. This change and 
the practical difficulty in scrutinizing the great mass of the expen- 
diture of the (.Toverimient of India rendered it necessary to delegate 
large powers of initiative to the Government of India. The rules 
regarding expenditure sanctions have, therefore, been relaxed so 
as to require the previous sanction of the Secretiiry of State in 
Council in only a limited class of cases. There is, however, the 
general understanding that plans involving important questions of 
policy should not be initiated without consultation with him. 
Nevertheless the theoretical position is clear. The Secretary of 
State remains in law responsible to Parliament for all expenditure 
from Indian public funds. Accordingly, control from home over 
administration in the Finance Department of the Government of 
India is closer ihaii that over almost anv other class of adminis- 
tration, except perhaps defence, foreign relations and the conditions 
of service under the Crown. The budget proposals of the Govern- 
ment of India and particularly those affecting taxation must be 
referred to the Secretary of State in the first instance and approved 
by him before the budget is presented to the legislature. He also 
controls ways and means operations, sales of Council Bills, the 
mangement of the Gold Standard and Paper Currency reserves, the 
policy with regard to exchange and currency, and all borrowing 
operations in London. 

The control of the Secretary of State of matters of railway 
administration is in the main financial, but it is illustrative of the 
three categories suggested at the beginning of this paragraph, for 
the particular statutory powers o{ the Secretary of State include 
powers to restrict the making of contracts, and all questions of 
general railway policy are controlled by the Secretary of State 
Government under his general powers of superintendence. The accepted policy 
of managing railways on commercial lines and the growing interest 
and ^ influence of the legislative chambers in railway matters impose 

practical restrictions on the interference of the Secretary of State. 
In practice he is concerned only with the very broadest questions 
of administration, organisation and finance. Thus when the 
construction of a new line is proposed, the Secretary of State*® 
approval is required if the estimated cost chargeable either to capital 
or to revenue exceeds 1^ crores of rupees, or if an objection is raised 
by an authority ivorking a rrilway to which the new line will be 
connected or of which the interests will be affected by the new line. 
Without the sanction of the Secretary of State the Government of 
India may not start open line works when the estimated capital 
cost of the new work or group of works forming one project exceeds 
It crores of rupees. All proposals for the purchase of any portion 
of a railway belonging to a Company of English domicile, or the 
sale of any portion of a State railway, require the sanction of the 
Secretary of State. When the purchase price of any branch line 
belonging to a Company of Indian domicile exceeds 1} crores of 
rupees or the amount payable under the contract with the Company 
whichever is less, the sanction of the Secretary of State is required. 
Wh«%n disputes arise out of the terms of contract executed in 
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England with Companies of English domicile, the Secretray of 
State's sanction is necessary to their reference to arbitration. If any 
suggested abandonment of railway revenue raises an important 
question of policy, the Secretary of State requires reference to him- 
self before action is taken. 

38. In the matters described in the preceding paragraph it is Rolatiom 
not always clear whether the control exercised by the Secretary of 
State is l&ased on particular or general powers, nor is it in practice state in 
necessary that the source of his authority should be indicated. But Council— 
there are many matters in which the action of the Secretary of General 
State is clearly an exercise of general superintendence, direction and 
control. His powers of this nature are still unrestricted by either dence, diieo* 
rule or convention, for no action has been taken on the suggestion tion and 
by the Joint Select Committee of a conveution that the Secretary of 
State should not ordinarily dissent from concurrent conclusions of 
the Government of India and the Legislative Assembly on matters 
of purely Indian interest, or on a somewhat similar suggestion by 
the Reforms Enquiry Committee. The Secretary of State in Council 
retains very considerable powers. In particular he is absolutely 
responsible to Parliament for the maintenance of peace and order 
in India, and Imperial control over India's foreign and military 
affairs is unrelaxed. In certain cases the Secretary of State has by 
executive order insisted on being placed in a position to exercise 
control, if so advised. Thus his concurrence must be obtained 
before the Governor General refuses statutory previotis sanction to 
the whole or a substantial part of a provincial Bill which a local 
Government desires to introauce and before the Governor General in 
Council requires a local Government by executive order to refrain 
from proceeding with a provincial Bill which does not require 
statutory sanction. Again, the Secretary of State is content that 
only certain classes of official Bills should be reported for his 
approval before introduction, although the pre-reforms practice was 
to obtain his previous approval in principle to all projects for legis- 
lation. The more important of these classes include Bills which 
involve Imperial or Military affairs or foreign relations, affect the 
rights of European British subjects or the law of naturalization, 
concern the public debt or customs, currency and shipping, or inter- 
fere with provincial legislation. But generally the sphere within 
which the Secretary of State may wish to exercise his powers of 
superintendence, direction and control is a matter of understanding 
rather than precise definition. Broad general questions are invari- 
ably referred to him, and new departures, of any importance in 
purely administrative matters are brought to his notice. At the 
same time the Secretary of State is not restricted in the initiation 
of his control. He has, for instance, svo moUi, drawn attention to 
overcrowding in Indian jails, and to official criticisms of observ- 
ations inade in a Legislative Council by a non-official member. But 
except in certain financial questions the initiative of the Secretary 
of State has never been pushed to the extent of reducing the Govern- 
ment of India to the position of a mere subordinate agency, and it 
is probably true to say that even in matters of finance there has 
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been on the whole a tendency as time goes on for his control to be 
gradually relaxed. 

In Army matters the position is soniew^hat different. His 
Majesty's Government maintain a larger army than they would 
maintain but for the necessity of defending India^ and they are 
under a txmstaiit liability to i*einforte India w4tli troops in the 
event of an emergency. The question uf tlie strength of the Army 
in India is thus an Imperial question not because it is proposed to 
use the Army in India for the general defence of the Empire but 
because it may be necessary at any moment to use the Imperial 
Army tor the defence of India. In these matters the superinten- 
dence, directioii and control of ilie Secretary of State has, therefore, 
been more close, action has been taken more freely on the initiation 
of the Secretary of State, and the recommendations of the Govern- 
ment of India have been more independently considered and on 
occa sion overruled . 

Finally, it has been established that the conti*ol of the Secretary 
of State extends to the exercise by the Governor General of powers 
vested in him, apart from his Counc-il. unless the Act clearly 
indicates a contrary intention.^ 
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Communal Disorders. 


1. In the attached statement statistics are ^iven of communal 
riots which have occurred between Hindus and Muslims each year 
since 1923. In this note a brief description is added of the 
growth of these communal disorders, ancl of their extent; of the 
nature of the immediate causes of dissension which have led to 
open breaches of the peace, and of the methods pursued vrhen 
passions are inflamed. No attempt is made to investigate histo- 
rical origins, or to examine and assess the undeilying motives 
which might be held to have influenced, oi to be influencing, the 
ebb and flow of the rivalries and contentions of the two commu- 
nities. In particular, no inferences are drawn from these staf sties* 

1. Their Growth. 

2. It is unfortunate that no detailed figuies are available from 
p|ist records to enable ready statistical comparison to be made of 
the^ prevalence of communal riots during the last five years with 
their prevalence for similar periods twenty or thirty or more years 
ago, or at particular stages in the recent history of the country* 
But though statistics of that description have not been maintained,, 
it is possible from the material which survives to attempt a re- 
view m very general terms of the course o^ communal disorders 
in recent years. The grave Benares riots of 1809 may 
however first be mentioned as the earliest notable instance 
of a communal disturbance during the British period. In 
that^ year the city of Benares experienced one of those con- 
vulsions which had frequently occurred in the past owing to the 
religious antagonism of the Hindu and Muslim sections of the 
population. The chief source of friction was the mosque built by 
Aurangzeb on the site of the old temple of Bisheshwar which was 
to Hindus the most sacied spot in the city- The ill-ivill between 
the rival communities culminated in a sudden outbreak of great 
intensity in October 1809, the immediate occasion being the 
attempted construction of a building by Hindus on the neutral 
ground between the mosque and the present temple of Bisheshwar* 
In the earlier stages of the riots this temple was invaded by the 
Muslims, the celebrated pillar known as the Lat Bhairon*^ was 
thrown down and shattered to pieces and the sacred precincts were 
defiled. The next day great crowds of Hindus attacked the mosque 
of Aurangzeb, set it on fire and put to death every Muslim of the 
neighbourhood ^ who fell into their hands. The entire city was 
given up to pillage and slaughter; and order was not restored 
by the troops until some fifty mosques had been destroyed and 
several hundred persons had lost their lives. For several months 
the magistrate, Mr, Bird, found it necessary to post guards near 
the chief places of worship, both Hindu and Muslim, to prevent 
further outbreaks. 
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S* Though the available records are meagre, communal dis- 
orders would appear to have been particularly prevalent between 
the years 1885 and 1893. Over the first part of that period the 
days* set apart for the Muharram celebrations observed by Muslims 
in commemoration of the martyrdom of Hussain, the second son 
of Fatima the Prophet’s daughter, coincided with the Hindu 
Ilasahra festival and in consequence of the clash of these celebra- 
tions, there were serious communal disturbances at Ijahore and 
£arnal in 1885. The same reason led to the great riots which 
occurred in Delhi in 1886, for the suppression of which military 
assistance was required, and to communal disorders at Hosliirapur, 
Ilohtak, Ludhiana and Ambala. Dera Ghazi Khan was the scene 

a disturbance at the Muharram in 1889. In 1891 there w^as a 
seiious riot at Palakod in the Salem district of the Madras Pre- 
sidency when some Qhairmahdis, members of a fanatical Muslim 
sect, attacked a Hindu processhm. The year 1893 w’as one of the 
worst ill the whole history of these Hindii-Muslim disturbances. 
Ill June there w’ere grave outbreaks over a large area of country 
in tlie Azanigarh di.strict of the United Provinces in connection 
.vith cow-killing at the Baqr’Id, and in August there occurred 
the very serious Muharram riots at Bombay, of which the memory 
still suiwives. These riots lasted for six days and 80 persons lost 
their lives; many mnscpies and temples were desecrated and many 
shops w^erc pillaged. Other paints of the Bombay Presidency were 
similarly affected at the same time* On the occasion of the 
Dasahra theie was a serious riot at Isa Khel in the Mianwali 
district of the Punjab. 

4. The next period when communal disorders gave rise U> parti- 
cular anxiety would appear to have run from about 1907 when a 
series of dangerous disturbances occurred in the Mymensing dis- 
trict of Kastern Bengal, until the beginning of the great War in 
1914. In February of that year a non-official member of the old 
Imperial Legislative Coxincil moved a resolution recommending 
that owing to the strained relations between the two communities 
conciliation boards should be formed to settle inter-communal dis- 
putes. At that time the Peshawar riots of 1910, the Baqr’Id riots 
of 1912 at Ajodhya and Fyzabad in the TTnited Provinces and the 
communal disturbances which occurred at Agra on the occasion 
of the Muharram in 1913 w^ere still fresh in the miblic memory. 
It is significant too that in 1912 when leaving the United Provinces 
of which he had been the laeutenant-Goveinor for five years Sir 
John Hewlett made a parting aj^peal to the leaders of the two 
great communities to compose their differences and added that “ it 
grieved him when he was about to leave India to see that differences 
were more acute and the feelings more bitter between the tw'o com- 
munities in the United Provinces than they had been at any time 
during his residence there Sir John Hewett’s connection with 
the Imited Provinces dated from 1875. 

5. In 3917 there occurred the Shahabad Baqr’Id disturbances 
which recalled the Azamgarh disturbances of 1893 and which are 
among the most serious which have occurred at any time since the 
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British lioiijiection with the country. In the previous j’-ear there 
had been a niinrjr Baqr'Id riot in the same neif^hbourhood, but 
the disiurbaiices of September 1917 borv every indication <*f being 
due to a carefully pre-organ ivsed attempt on tlie part of the rurtU 
Hindus over a considerable area of country to put an end once for 
all to cow—sacrifice in their midst. The iirst riot occurred on the 
morning of the )28tli September at a village named Ibrahiinpur in 
the Sliahabad district. In spite of the fact that a compromise 
had been concluded between the local Ilindns and Muslims a large 
body of Hinrlus attiU*ked and looted the village. The i inters dis- 
perse<l as quickly as they ha<l appeared a?ul since the compromise 
had been bredten the Muslims performed the cow-sacrifice accord- 
ing to their custom. Though the Bat|vMd festival was now con- 
cluded, this incident was only a prelude to the disturbances which 
soon aflfected practically the entire district. On the 30th Septem- 
ber a mob of Hindus esriniated to number more than 4?5,000 
attacked Ibrahimpur and the ueigJilouring village i. It was dis- 
persed only after a hand to hand contest with the police in the 
course of whi<*h much looting was done and the police station 
attacked. Hein f orcein ents of military police were at once hurried 
to the district ami for thirty-six hours there was calm; but on the 
^nd October without further warj»ing rioting broke out simultane- 
ously over a large part of the district and for six days law ami 
order disappciired- Large Hindu mobs everywhere attacked 
Muslims, (lestroyed their houses and looted their property. In 
the south of tlie distric^t Muslim villages put up a stout resistance 
and desperate fights aHended hj considerable bloodslied occurred in 
some places. The mobs were tret[ueiitly led by small land-holders 
who dire<*ted the proceedings from elephants or fr. in horseback. 
The troops who were drafted into the district had at first great 
difficulty in (mining lo close quarters wiiii the numerous mobile 
bodies of lioters, but as soon as it became possible to establisb a 
cordon of military posts and to connect them w ith patrols along 
the main roads, resistance (*ollaf)sed. On the 9th October sintilai' 
disturbances broke out in the acljoining parts of the Gaya district 
where over 30 villages were looted. But tJiis time troops were near 
at hand and order was restored after a tew” days. Rioters who 
had been arrested in great numbers, were tiled by special tribunals 
constituted under tlie Defence of Imba Act and about cue thousand 
individuals wrere convicted amt sentenced various terms of im- 
prisonment. 

0. There were a number of minor Baqr’Id riots in the province 
of Bihar and Orissa in 1918 and an outbreak at Garden Reach in 
Csih-utta, but far the most serious was the mass attack made by 
Hindus on the Muslims c»f Katarpur in the TTnited Provinces. The 
village of Katarpur is situated six miles from the city of Hard war 
to which Hindus attach particular saiictits^ The Hindus of the 
locality decided to prevent any cow-sacrifice taking place at Katar- 
pur and negotiations had been in progress: but on the day of the 
occurrence, wdiich was the day of the Baqi ■ Id, a large Hindu mob 
attacked the Katarpur village and burnt dowm all the MusHm 
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houses. Tliii'tv Muslims were killed, inchidini? some burnt to 
death in the dames of their own homes, and sixty or more were 
injured, including some women. 

7, We now approach the period when, at the close of the great 
War and with the introduction of the reforms Indian nationalist 
leaders, under the guidance of Mr. Ghandhi, were engaged in 
uniting the two communities in concerted opposition to (iovein- 
uient. It is not intended to bring tbe political history of those and 
n»e succeeding years within tbe purview of this note. It is siiffi- 
rient merely to indicate the absence of commuiui] riots while the 
Khilafat and imtionalist leaders were in alliance, and their suh- 
se<juent emergence when that alliance, or ieniy)orary liaison, fell 
to ])ie(*es for reasons whicli need not be bert; discussed- In 1919 
there was no ('omrnunal riot of any iniportain c. The year 1920 
was also tolerably free fiorii c*oTnmunal d s'irders. In 1921 there 
oirfurred the Moplah rebellion. Though this vehellioii was in itself 
a revolt against the authority of (Tovernment, the main hruni of 
the Mo))lah/s attack was borne by the local Hindu population. 
These Hindus naturally did not join a pnrely Muslim revolution- 
arv movement and the teinporaiy loss of (Government control in the 
less accessible areas affected placed ibem at the iner.^y of their 
fanatical fieighboiirs. Murders, forcible con versions, desi*cration 
of temples, outrage^s upon women, pillage, arson and tlesti uction 
were per[)etrat('d freely, until troops could be assembled for the 
task of restoring order in a tlifticuli and extensive tract of country. 
As fuight be expected, the barbaiities practisetl by tl:e Muplabs 
liad immediate reactions on Hindu and Mudiiti relations thioughout 
•India. 

S. Uy the year 1922 the polHical alliarn^e hetween the Khilafat 
and Congress parties had disintegrated and, with this division 
ladweeii the leaders, <ild communal jealousies began to re-assert 
themselves among the masses. The Muharrain celebrations of 
1922 were attended by riots both in Hongal and in the Punjab, 
where the worst outbreak was at ^fultan. In >pite of the pre- 
cautions taken by the autborities and the elahorato anangements 
Tuade to ])reveiit disoi’der, every year since 1923 has witnessed 
communal rioting on an extensive and, in fact, an increasing 
scale which ha^ as yet shown 710 sign of abating. The attached 
list, which excludes minor occurrences, records no less than 112 
communal riots within the last five years, of vrhich 31 have occuiTed 
duiiiig 1927. 

2. J'hcir i.rUiif. 

9. A'Vheti lelations between the two comiminities are normal, 
such riots as occur may be expected to bo limited generally to 
the larger towns and cities and tbe occasions of the greater festi- 
vals when religions fc^elings inm high. In the villages where their 
hori;!on is hoiinded hy the same aj^^ricultur.il int<?res1s the two com- 
nninitios oj-dinarily live amicably enough together. The com- 
munal disorders of the last few years would appear however to be 
marked by two ominous and significant features, namely, their 
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wide distribution over most parts of the country where Hindus and 
Muslims come into contact, and their extepsion from the larger 
centers to small towns and to the countryside. The recent out- 
breaks have affected practically every province. Instead of being 
confined to particular sections of the country, the storm-centre tends 
to shift rapidly from one province to another, visiting each and 
returning to disturb amicable relations urJiere they appear to have 
been resumed, and breaking out in localities where communal riots 
have previously been unknown. The worst communal riot in 1922 
occurred at Multan in the Punjab; and in 1923 at Saharanpur in 
the United Provinces. The most serious communal disorders of 
1924 took place at Delhi in July; at Eohat in the North-West 
Prontier Province in September, a particularly violent outbreak; 
at Allahabad in the United Provinces and at Jubbulpore in the 
Central Provinces in October. Of the sixteen communal riots 
reported in 1925 the worst were those at Delhi in March ; at 
Aligarh in the United Provinces in September; at Arvi in the 
Wardha district of the Central Provinces and at Sholapur in the 
Bombay Presidency in October. In 192G the terrible Calcutta 
riots which occurred in x\pril and May, and were repeated in July, 
surpassed the violence even of the Bombay riots of 1893. A riot 
at Sasaram in the Shahabad district of Bihar and Orissa in April 
was followed by a disturbance at Kharagpur in Bengal in May 
and a very grave outbreak at Baw^alpindi in the Punjab in June, 
and there were three further communal riots at Delhi. In 1927 
minor affrays in different parts of the country culminated in the 
unfortunate incident at Kulkathi in the Barisal district of the 
Bengal Presidency when the police were (*oinpelled to open fire on 
a Muslim mob which refused to, allow passage to a Hindu preces- 
sion, and in consequence 17 Muslims were killed and 12 wounded. 
During March and the ensuing months riots followed each other in 
quick succession at Larkana and Surat in the Bombay Presidency; 
at Aligarh in the United Provinces: at Jjahore in the Punjao, 
when 27 persons lost their lives; at Dinapiir in Bihar and Orissa; 
apd in the Nadia district of the Bengal Presidency. The Muhar- 
ram was celebrated in July and though the elaborate precaution^ 
taken by the authorities successfully prevented a clash between 
the two communities in larger centres where trouble had been 
apprehended, communal riots were reported from Sholapur and 
the East Khandesh district of the Bombay Presidency; from 
Bareilly and from the Hardoi, Ballia, and Unao districts of the 
United Provinces; and from Multan in the Punjab. The record 
for August was even worse, A severe riot at Bettiah, a small 
town in the ChamY>aran district of the province of Bihar and 
Orissa, resulted in the loss of 11 lives. Communal riots were 
reported from the Central Provinces, from Bombay, from Benp'al 
and from the United Provinces where fhere was renewed rioti^ 
at Bareilly and a serious outbreak at Cawnpore. Before the year 
closed there had been riots at Nagpur in the Central Provinces; 
at Sholapur and Ahmedabad in the Bombay Presidency; at Debra 
Dun in the United Provinces; and again at Delhi, in all of whiich 
lives word lost* 
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10. On earlier occasions when the countryside had been affected, 
for instance during the Azamgarh communal disturbances of 1893, 
the Mymensingh disorders of 1907, or the Shahabad disturbances 
of 1917, the outbreaks w'ere due to a geneiul agitation of com- 
munal feeling either as in Azamgarh or Shahabad on the subject 
of cow-slaughter, or as in Mymensingh, among othei* causes, 
by the economic grievances of the Muslim peasantry against Hindu 
landlords and money-lenders. But though those disturbaijces ex- 
tended over a considerable tract and by their violence reduced 
the neighbourhood to a state verging upon civil war, their radius 
was strictly circumscribed. With the exception of a comparatively 
jninor outbreak in the Nadia district of the Bengal Presidency 
in July 1927 when a village was attacked and some houses and a 
mosque destroyed by fire, communal riots in rural areas during 
tJve last five years have not been of that description; but strained 
relations between the two communities have led to riots on the 
subject of processions, music before mosr|ues and other similar 
causes of dispute in villages, which have hitherto been a feature 
of ill-feeling between the communities apt to find expression only 
in the towns. 

3. Pro^vimate causes of disorder, 

11. Both the Hindu and the Muslim systems are based upon 
rigid religious sanctions and for that reason the proximate occa- 
si(»n of communal disorder is almost always, in some one of its 
priitean forms, the religious issue. When communal feeling is 
roused, it may be on matters of secular interest, religious zeal 
is apt to degenerate into sectarian rivalry leading to quarrels Avhich 
hreak out into serious riots at the time of the great Hindu and 
Muslim festivals. At the annual festival, known as the Bac^r’Id, 
Muslims (‘ommemorate Abraham’s contemplated sacrifice of his son 
by sacrificing cows and other animals. As the cow is an objecd- of 
great veneration to the Hindus, this festival has probably been the 
most frequent occasion of cromnitinal disturbances, and every year 
precautions are taken by the authorities to prevent disorder. Both 
the Azamgarli disturbances of 1893 and the Shahabad disturbances 
ot 1917, were attempts on a large scahi by Hindus to put an end 
to (!OW-slaughter ; and in Shahabad they reached their greatest 
virulence after the BaqrMd ceremonies had been concluded. Dis- 
turbances of that kind are fortunately rare. The ordinary Baqr’Id 
riot is confined to attempts by Hindus to prevent the qnrhani, or- 
sacrifice, at the time of the Baqr’Id itself, usually on the ground 
that it has not previously been the practice of the Muslims of 
that locality to sacrifice cows. The Muslim religion does not make 
the^ sacrifice of a cow essential; other animals may serve the same 
leligioiis purpose; but, since seven persons may combine in the 
fiJicrifice of a cow, for the poorer classes cow-sacrifice is more eco- 
nomical than the sacrifice of goats for which such combination is 

permissible; and Muslims resent inteiference with the per- 
formance of their religious rites by* members of another creed w’^hose 
beliefs they do not themselves share- At places where cow-sacrifice 
et the time of the Baqr’Id has been customary in past years, 
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tliough uo attempt might be made by lliudus to prevent the- 
sacrmce, resentment would still be caused if the animal were to 
be led to sucrihce by a route passing through a Hindu (piai’ter of 
the town. 

12. Other Muslim festivals do not in themselves offend Hindu 
sentiment, nor do Hindu festivals offend Muslim sentiment; but 
ill-feeling is apt to assert itself when, for instance, a Hindu festi- 
val of rejoicing clashes with a Muslim period of public mourning 
and lamentation. For their religious observances as well as for 
the ordinaiy affairs of life, the Muslims use the Hijrah a lunar 
year which brings the Musliiu New Year’s Day, the Nau Roz 
about eleven days earlier each year than in the preceding year.. 
The Hindu calendar on the other hand is determined by yeai*s of- 
two kinds, the one solar, the other lunar ; the lunar year regulates 
the incidence of religious rites and festivals, but is itself adjusted, 
to the civil solar year by a system of intercalation and the suppres- 
sion of lunar mouths. Wliile, therefore, Hindu festivals recur 
annually at approximately the same position in the Gregorian 
caleudai'. Muslim festivals fall so many days earlier each year,, 
with the I’esult that at some time or other all the different tiindu' 
and Muslim festivals are lih&ly to coincide within the lunar cycle 
of about 30 years. In particular the synchronisation of t he Muhar- 
ram with the Dasahra, is a time o.f anxiety for the authorities 
responsihle for the maintenance of law and order; not only Ijecause 
of the importance to each community of those celebrations, but 
because each extends over a number of days. There is similar 
anxiety when, for instance, the Hindu HoH. festival which is cele- 
brated with great rejoicing coincides w'ith the Muslim Bara Wafat 
oh.>erved in commemoration of Muhammad’s death. As mention- 
ed in an earlier paragraph, the great Delhi riots of 1880 and the 
otlmr riots which occurred in the .I’unjab at the same time were- 
duc to the coincidence of the Muharram and the Dasahra festivals. 
The Fesliawar riots of 1910 were due to the coincidence of the Holi 
te.slival with the Bara Wafat celehrations. The riot whi«-h took 
place at Sholapur in 1927 was brought about l)y a ^vlash between a 
^Muslim Muharram procession and a Hindu Rath Jatra pM.'cession 
the riots at Mohamdi in the Kheri district of the TJiiited Pro- 
vinces a mouth later by the coincidence of the Muslim Ohihlum 
with the Hindu Janain Asbtami. 

13. Baqr’Td disturbairces find a rea«ly explanation in Hindu 
re.sentment at the sacrifice of cows. Disturbances when Hindu and 
Muslim festivals coincide are equally easy to understand. Rival 
processions are abroad in the streets ;* vast crowds colle(?t; religious 
emotion, sometimes sensitive, sometimes provocative, is deeply stir- 
red ; the atmosphere is highly charged and the general excitement 
seeks an outlet; in such conditions it is not necessary to look fur- 
ther than the immediate occasion to find the cause which has 
precipitated a disturbance. But communal riots arc not confined 
to the occasion of the Baqr’Id and the t-oincidence of Hindu and 
Muslim festiv^8._ If explosive material has been stored up, a 
•park will ignite it; if communal feelings are strained, the small- 
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«st pretext Avill suffice to start a conflagration M’llieli eacli side ac- 
cuses the other of having provoked. The serious Muharrain liots 
which occurred at Saharanpur in August 1923 aie a case in point. 
The route of the Muharrain procession led through a l)azai in 
which the passage of the t-aziyahs^ or oriiaiuented hanihoo striic- 
iures representing the mausoleum erected on the plains of Kerhala 
over the remains of Hussain, was obstructed by the branches <»f a 
sacred pipal tree. Arrangements had been made for Hindus to be 
posted on the neighbouring roofs to di'aw ba«dv the branches to allow 
the procession to pass, but when the time came there was some 
difficulty, in passing the procession and the action of some Muslims 
in mounting the roofs to secure the stay ropes was construed as an 
attack upon the Hindus. The fiei*ce rioting Avhich ensued was not 
quelled until the police had opened fire; Imt in the meantime 
the outbreak spread to other parts of the town wliere a vast amount 
i)i damage was done to properiy, and the situation was not brought 
under control until military assistance had been obtained. In some 
towns the mere taking of iaziyalis through certain Hindu quarters 
is held to be a cause of offence; in others the objection is to certain 
forms of music, for instance, the beating of drums. On the other 
hand, the Muslim residents of some towns resent Hindu marriage 
processions passing through the streets at the time of the Muharram. 

14. It will be observed from the attached list of communal t!is- 
‘orders that numerous riots have been ascribed to dis])utcs arising 
from the playing of music before mosques. This proximate occa- 
sion of dissension leading to disorder is not new; it was a cause 
of controversy in parts of the Bombay Presidency, of the Central 
Provinces, and elsewhere, more than twenty years ago and was 
usually settled in accordance with the past custom of the locality. 
It is only, within the last few years however that it has come to 
play so conspicuous a part in the relations between the two com- 
nuinities. The differences which arose between the. two commu- 
nities at Akola in the Central Provinces in 1924 and 1925 may be 
taken as an illustration of the manner in which disputes of this 
kind develop. On the occasion of the Ganpati procession in Septem- 
ber 1924 there was acjute friction between the two communities and 
the district authorities issued orders forbidding the playing of music 
before mosques by the Ganpati procession of that year; but in the 
hope that before the procession of the follotving year the dispute 
might have been settled amicably, a rider was added that the 
nrders were not to be regarded as a precedent- Subsequent nego- 
tiations failed, and at the Ganpati festival of 1925 there was again 
danger of violence and orders were passed by the Superintendent 
of Police requiring music to be stopped for a certain distance near 
each mosque which the procession 'would pass. The Hindus re- 
garded this order as an encroachment on their rights and did 
not take out the procession on the due date. In the mcaiitiiue the 
Muslims continued to press their objection to the playing of niusi- 
‘‘^1 instruments^ in the neighbourhood of niosques to the extent 
of including within the desci'iption tipri or plain wooden sticks 
'vliieh the processionists strike together. The district aiithorities 

£ 2 
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decided that the use of tipri was permissible, and the magistrate 
issued formal orders under section 144 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure directing the Muslims not to interfere with processions 
using tipri. Tliis order was challenged in the Court of the Judi- 
cial Commissioner who declined to interfere. On the 24th Octo- 
ber, nearly two months after the appointed date, the procession 
using tipri was taken out under strong police protection. On the 
26th October the growing ill-feeling resulted in riots in the course 
of which a number of persons were injured. .Representations uere 
then made to the local Government by both communities. Pur 
their part, the Hindus claimed that in the public w'orship of Gan- 
pati, the Hindu processions, when passing recognistMl public mos- 
ques had always been accustomed to play soft music, and iliai 
they limited themselves to soft in place of loud music in deference 
to the religious feeliugiS of the Muslims rather than owing to tlie 
validity of any custom or usage; on the other liand, the IVEuslinis 
asserted that Gaiipati processions were unknown in Herar till about 
1907 and were not accompanied by music till about 1923, and that 
the form in whicli they were now conducted was inspired by the 
object of causing annoyance to ^Muslims. In short, each commuiiily 
charged the other with provocation. 

15. The ininiediate <’:aUvse of the first of the big Calcutta riots 
of 1926 was the failure of th€^ band of an Arya Sanuij proc*ession 
to cease playing their instruiuents wlien passing a well-known 
mosque in the liarrison Koad at (he time of the Azam^ or invita- 
tion to prayer preparatory to the four o'clock public worship. I be 
subsequent July riots in Calcutta started with a clash between 
Hindus and Mu.^ilims wdien the members of a Hath Jatra procession 
were attacked by the Muslims for refusing to stop playing music 
in front of a iiiosque, though it w^as tJie time of the Maghrih 
prayer at tlie hour of suuvset. The in(‘i:easing frequency of riots 
caused by the playing of music before mosques impelled the Gov- 
ernment of llengal to seek xxT'modui; vivendi^ so far as Calcutta was 
concerned. Accordingly in June 1926 they issued a vstatement in 
which they laid down ceidain rules to be observed in Calcutta. 
For many years processionists wishing to play music had been 
required to take out a license the conditions of which prohibited 
the playing of music in the neighbourhood of places of worship 
duj-iug "the hours of public, w'orship. No change was made in tlie* 
form of this license, but the Commissioner of Police was given 
authority to define precisely the hours of worship during which 
the processionists might not play music in the neighbourhood of 
buildings w'here public w’’orship w'as pr<.»ceeding. The famous 
Nakhoda ^llos(^ue of Calcutta w'as excepted from the operation of 
these orders, and it w^as lai<l down that in it.s neighbourhood music 
should be stopped at all hours. Neither party accepted this deci- 
sion as favouralde to itself. The prohibition of music at any hour 
of the day before a particular mosque had a precedent in Delhi 
where music is invariably stopped w’hen pa^^.sing the Juma Miisjid. 

16. Every Hindu marriage necessitates a procession from ther 
house; o.f the bridegroom to that of the bride, with musicians and a 
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cortege. Thus if feeling are sore on the subject of the playing 
of music before mosques^ the occasions when communal trouble may 
be apprehended are almost indefinitely multiplied. In 1923 riot- 
ing occurred in a town in the Punjab over the sounding of the 
temple bell during the set hour of prayer in the adjoining mosque. 
In September 1924 a riot occurred at Lucknow in tjie course of 
w'hich four persons w'ore killed and thirty wounded owing to objec- 
tions taken by Muslims to the sounding of the mnkhj or conch- 
shell, in the Hindu temple situated in a public park which Muslims 
frequented for the purpose of prayer. 

17. Much of the dissension which occurs frequently arises less 
from what is done in the name of religions requirement than from, 
the manner in wliicli it is done or is alleged to be done. Thus in 
the Akola dispute mentioned in the preceding paragraph, the 
Muslims asserted that the (lanpati celebratioUvS, in the organisa- 
tion of which a considerable part liad been played in tlie nineties 
by the Maliratta leader, Jlal (fangadhar Tilak, were (ron ducted in a 
luauiier intended to give anin»yance to Muslims. vSiinilar sugges- 
tions were made by the Muslim comniunifc^^ to explain the grave 
riot at Bettiah in liie province of Bihar and Orissa in August 1927 
when 10 Muslims lost their lives and many were injured on tlie 
occasion of a Hindu Mahabiri procession. It was alleged that 
these processions, on the scale at which they are now arranged in 
that part of the country, are equipped with parapliernalia (rari- 
caturing the Muharram with the ill-disguised intention of ofiend- 
ing Muslim sentimeut- On tlie other side Hindus assert that the 
demands made by Muslims for the prohibition of music before 
mosques are actuated by anti-Hindu sentiment. The rights and 
wrongs of these controversial questions are not a matter for dis- 
cussion in this note ; but instancies are unfortunately not rare when 
riots can be direcdly traced to deliberate a< ts of provocation other 
than the alleged conduct of processionists, or claims based upon, 
the ground of religious rec[uirement. The circulation of a violent 
auti-Islaiiiic poem was the clause of the riots at Kohat in Septem- 
ber 1924 which were followed by a general exodus of Hindus from 
the town. Tlie discovery that the flesh of swine had been placed 
in three mosques of a town in the Bahraich district in the tJnifcd 
Provinces led to a riot there in September 1925, Stones thrown 
by Muslims at Hindu processions are said on several occasions to 
have been the proximate cause of an ensuing riot. During the- 
Calcutta riots the distribution of inflainmatory printed leaflets by 
both • sides together with the employment of hired hooligans en- 
couraged the belief that money was being spent to keep the fight 
going. 

18. Communal animosity at the time of the Calcutta riots was 
fanned to so great an extent by partisan writing in the press that 
proceedings had to be taken against a number of newrspapers. In 
other parts of India also notably in the Punjab, communal writing 
of an extremely pra vocative type has assumed serious proportions 
and has been greatly responsible for exacerbating communal feel- 
ing. Not a few papers are said to owe their circulation almost 
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entirely to the virulence of their attacks on the rival community. 
At the Simla session of the Indian legislature in August 1926, 
Government introduced and passed a bill to amend the Code of 
Criminal Procedure so as to enable the authorities to confiscate 
publications calculated to pix)mote feelings of hatred or enmity 
between difierent classes of His Majesty's subjects. At the Simla 
session of the Indian legislature in August 1927, Government intro- 
duced and passed a bill to amend the Indian Penal Code with the 
ol)ject of making it a specific offence deliberately and maliciously 
to insult the religion or the religious beliefs of any class of His 
Majesty's subjects. The second piece of legislation was under- 
taken in consequence of the view of the law taken in the Punjab 
High Court in connection Avith a notorious pamphlet entitled 
Hangila Basul " which ridiculed the Prophet of Islam as a 
result of which view the Arya Samajist publisher had been acquitted 
in revision. / 

19- This review of the proximate causes of dissension is not 
intended to be exhaustive; their variety branches in too many direc- 
tions to admit of concise categoiy. In Delhi in June 192() a scare 
created by a bolting horse led to -a communal riot in wliic*h three 
persons were killed and sixty wounded. The murder of the Hindis 
Arya Samajist leader Swami Shradhanand by a Muslim, Abdur 
Itashid, in Delhi in December 1926 was followed by a riot between 
Hindus and Muslims in which one Muslim was killed and others 
Avero injured. In November 1927 Abdur Hashid was executed for 
liis crime in the Delhi jail and Avhen his body AA-as made over to 
his relatives for burial, it Avas unceremoniously seized by a trucu- 
lent mob of Muslims who broke past the police and rushed Avith it 
into the city before they could be rounded up and dispersed, and 
the l)odv recovered. Hindu passers-by AA^ere assaulted smd two 
were killed and more than sixty injured, while a number of shops 
were looted. » 


4. CcLBualties. 

20. Since 1922 approximately 450 lives have been lost and 5,000 
persons have been injured in communal riots. The casualties in- 
flicted are of tw'o descriptions, those caused by the forces of laAv 
and order, Avhether police or military, and those caused by the 
rioters themselves. With regard to the former class no effort is 
spai'ed by the authorities to prevent breaches of the j>eace and to 
sei)arate the disputants w'ithout resort to firearms, in the Calcutta 
riots of 1926 this moderation was in fact criticised. In the third 
phase of these riots when the police were attempting to pass the 
Raj Bajeswari procession through the streets, controlled fire had 
on more than one occasion to be opened in order to disperse the 
crowds which barred the way. After the procession had passed, 
Muslim, mobs collected in the rear and attacked a police station. 
At Kulkathi in February 1927 the armed forces at the disposal of 
the authorities were represented by a small guard of the Eastern 
Frontier Rifles and the magistrate found himself, compelled to open 
fire in order to prev’ent his small force from being overwhelmed- 
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21. In the second class of casualties, when the riot is unpre-^ 
meditated and is promptly suppressed, the tale of persons injured 
by the opposite faction may be expected so be slight; but where 
strained relations lead to anticipations of trouble, it is frequently 
found that both sides arm themselves in advance for the osjca- 
sioii, and supplies of staves, brickbats and missiles of various 
descriptions are kept in readiness. In some of the recent riots, for 
instance at Calcutta in 1926 and at Nagpur in 1927, firearms were 
used by individual members of the mobs of rioters. The most 
disquieting symptom, however, of some of tlie more serious 
riots in the larger cities hasi been the stabbing to death of indi- 
viduals by roving bands of the opposite community, who 
spring upon their victims without warning and then vanish 
in a moment to be swallowed up in the labyrinths of small 
lanes and gullies where it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
trace them out and apprehend them. These assaults on individuals 
were a very conspicuous feature of the Calcutta riots of 1926, and 
the same tactics have since been employed in the Lahore riots of 
1927 and elsewhere. 

22. On the occurrence of a communal riot the shopkeepers put 
up their shutters and bar their doors, and in the area of disturbance 
all husines is suspended. When the mobs get out of hand, the 
rowdy elements give vent to their feelings in looting the houses 
and sliops of members of the opposite community, and there have 
been all to frequent instances in wdiich mosques and temples have 
been desecrated. In the Kohat riots of September 1924 house pro- 
perty estimated to be worth Rs. 9 lakhs was destroyed by fire and 
goods Mere looted on a vast scale. In the first three days/ of the 
Calcutta riots of April 1926 the fire brigad€> had to deal with no 
less than one hundred and ten incendiary fires. 

2?i. The list of casualties hardly gives an ade((uate idea of the 
critical nature of the situation or of the dislocation of ordinary 
life which occurs on the occasion of communal disorder. For the 
authorities and for the public there is alMays the danger of the 
situation getting out of ctuitrol and of excesses breaking out simi- 
lar to those which occurred during the Chilcultu riots- This danger 
is particularly acute in the large toMms of the Punjab and of 
Northern India where communal feelings have been most strained* 
The numerous instances in which military awSvsistance, including 
infantry, cavalry and armoured cars, has had to be sought has 
indicated that in the larger towns the task of preventing breaches 
of the peace at times of communal excitement is apt to be beyond! 
the powers of the civil police, the strength of whose reserves is 
necessarily limited, while the strain imposed on all ranks is very 
great. Since 1926 on the occasion of communal riots troops have 
been required to restore order in Calcutta, in Delhi, Rawalpindi, 
Lahore, Multan and other places; while elsewhere outbreaj^s have 
been prevented only by the military preparations held in readiness* 
In Calcutta, in Ehuragpnr and in Lahore the services of the local 
Auxiliary Force have had to be requisitioned to supplement the 
available police and military forces, and assist them in preventing 
the spread of communal disorder. 
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Communal Representation in the Legislatures and 
Local Bodies. 

ChAI’TKK r. 
introdvefory, 

1. In puragrapli 227 atid the iiumediately succeeding para- 
graphs the authors of the floiiii Report discussed the j)roblem of 
coiuiuuual electorates and described it as ‘‘ tlie most difficult ques- 
tion which arises in connexion with (decTed assemblies They 

stated that it was no new proldom, it had been discussed periodi- 

cally from the time when the hist steps were taken to liberalize 
the Councils. They then added — 

“ There has hitherto been a weighty ccuisensiis of opinion that 
in a countiT like India no principle of representatioii 
other than by interests is practically possible. Lord 

DulTerin held this view in 1888, and in 1892 Lord 

Lansdowne’s Government wrote that ‘ the representa- 
tion of such a community upon such a scale as the Act 
permits can only be secured by providing that each 
important class shall have the opportunity of making 
its views known in council by th? mouth of some mem- 
ber specially acquainted with them We note that in 
1892 the small size of the councils was reckoned as a 
factor in the decision^ and that the contrary view was 
not without its exponents, but we feel no doubt that 
liprd Minto’s Government followed the predominant 
opinion when in 1908 they pressed for an important ex- 
tension of the communal principle.’^ 

The Lucknow Pact of 1916 entered into between Hindu and Muslim 
leaders had conceded separate elect()rates to the Muslims and 
Muslims were stated (paragraph 2f31) still to regard separate re- 
presentation and communiu electorates as their only adequate 
safeguard On these grounds while holding the opinion that 
communal electorates are opposed to the teaching of history, per- 
petuate class divisions, and stereotype existing relations, the Joint 
Authors concluded that so far as the Muslims are concerned, the* 
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present system must be maiutained until conditions aJter^ even at 
the price of slower progress towards the realization of a common 
citizenship/^ The only limitation which they suggested was that 
communal representation for Muslims should not be set up in any 
province, where they form a majority of the voters. 

The claims of other minority communities to separate repre- 
sentation were dismissed by the eToint Authors, with an exception 
in favour of the Sikhs, of whom they wrote in the following terms : — 

“ Any general extension of the communal system would only 
encourage still further demands, and wo\ild in our deli- 
berate opinion be fatal to that devlopment of representa- 
tion upon a national basis in which alone a system of 
responsible government can possibly be rooted. At the 
same time we feel that there is one community from 
wdiom it is inexpedient to withhold the concession. The 
Sikhs in the Punjab are a distinct and important 
people : they supply a gallant and valuable element to 
the Indian army; but they are everywhere in a mino- 
rity, and experience has shewn that they go virtually 
unrepresented. To the Sikhs therefore, and to them 
alone, we propose to extend the system already adopted 
in the ease of the Muslims. 

‘-i. xActually under the reformed system of Government intro- Commnnal 
(luoed by the Government of India Act, 1919, Muslims, who no represonta- 
longer vote in inixe<l constituencies in addition to voting in their 
own constituencies, have been given communal electorates in pro- ^ 
vinces, for instance the J^unjab and tlie Central Provinces, where 
separate communal represtMitatiori had not previously been ijitro- 
(luccd and in addition to the Sikhs, separate communal represen- 
lalioji has been granted to Europeans in Madras, Pomhay, Bengal, 
the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa and Burma; to Anglo- 
Indians ill Madras, Bengal and Burma; to Indian Christians in 
Madras; and to Indians and Karens (on a limited sc.ale) in Burma. 

In Bombay seats are reserved for Mahrattas, in Madras for non- 
•Brahinans. 

The^ reforms therefore not merely (!onfirmed Muslims in the 
potection att'orded by separate communal electorates, but went 
further and extended that type of protection in particular provinces 
to the other minority communities mentioned above; while in some 
instances protection has been given by the resei-vation of seats. 

So far then from restricting communal representation, the Re- 
forms of 1919 extended its scope. 

3. Before however the present position is examined, an attempt The scope of 
will first be made in this note to investigate the basis of the state- the note, 
ment made by the Joint Authors in 1917 to the effect that hitherto 
there had been “ a weighty consensus of opinion that in a country 
like India no principle of representation other than by interests is 
practically possible.’' This investigation will involve a passing 
reference to the introduction of a non-official element into the 
Councils by the first Indian Councils Act, 1861, and some men- 
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tion of the discussions prior to and at the time of the passing of 
the Indian Councils Act, 189;^, when a greater measure of repre* 
sentation was introduced, and the elective principle first appeared 
under the disguise of nominatioiis made upon recommendation. 
The Morley-Mmto Eeforms of 1909 will need to be dealt with 
rather more fully, because communal electorates, as such, date 
from those reforms which first openly recognised election as the 
mode by which representatives should obtain their seats on the 
Councils. In the later paragraphs of tliis note the description of 
of the Joint Authors of communal electorates as the most diffi- 
cult question which arises in connexion with elected assemblies ’’ 
will be taken as the starting point from which to examine the 
manner in which the problem was approached by the Franchise 
Committee, by the Government of India, and finally by Parlia- 
ment, and to describe the present position with regard to the 
electorates not only of the legislatures but of local bodies, namely, 
tlie municipalities and district boards. The note, which does not 
purport to be more than a simple collection of material, will then 
conclude with reference to subsequent discussions and party nego- 
tiations on the subject of joint verms separate eleiitorates. 

4; One point, however,* merits separate mention. The repre- 
sentation of classes, communities and ' interests as such under any 
autocratic system of government tempered to greater or less degree 
by the representation of those governed may be said to occupy a 
veiy different constitutional position from similar representation 
under any system of responsible government, however incomplete, 
in which power and authority vest in the representatives themselves* 
Unless that distinction is mentioned, this note would fail to 
place the communal electorates of the' present day in their correct 
relation to the communal electorates of the Morley-Minto Reforms 
of 1909, or to the representation of interests which it was intended 
to secure, but whicJi was not secured, in the Councils formed under 
the provisions of the Indian Councils Act, 1892. 


Chapter II. 

The Reforms of 1861 and of 1892, 

5. The first steps in the direction of associating non-officials 
with the business of legislation were taken with the passing of the 
Indian Councils Act, 1861. For purposes of legislation, and of 
legislation only, the Goveriior-GeneraFs Council was reinforced 
by additional members not less than six, nor more than twelve in 
number, nominated for two years, of whom not less than half were 
to be non-officials. Tlie legislative councils were restored in 
Madras and Bombay by expanding the Governor's Executive- 
Councils on the same lines as the Governor-General's. The Go- 
vernor General was also directed to establish a legislative council 
for Bengal and empowered to establish similar councils for the* 
North-Western Provinces and for the Punjab; these two bodies- 
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actually (?ame into being in 1886 and 1897 respectively. When 
introducing the India Council Bill in the House of Commons on 
the 6th June 1861, Sir Charles Wood made it clear that no attempt 
was being made to set up a “ representative body to make the 
laws by which they are to be governed and added — 

“ I am sure that every one who considers the condition of 
India will see that it is utterly impossible to < oiistitute 
such a body in that countiy. You cannot possibly 
assemble at any one place in India persons who shall be 
the real representatives of the various classes of the 
population of that empire/’ 

The point then to which attention is drawm is that the additional 
memWs of the Governor-Generars Council summoned when the 
(Council Juet for the purpose of making laws and regulations^ were 
not appointed as “ representatives ” of the people or of pai-ticular 
sections, classes or interests of the people, though their appoint- 
ment indicated a desire on the part of the Government to obtain 
,uon-otficial co-operation and advice in the business of making laws. 

6. In this respect the lleforms of 1892 marked a definite ad- 
vance; not only was the representation of interests recognised, but 
the elective principle was introduced. As explained jn paragraph 
60 and the succeeding paragraplis of the Joint Report, the mea- 
sure which eventually took shape as the Indian Councils Act, 1892, 
was initiated by discussions in Lord Dufferin’s ti)ne which resulted 
in definite recommendations that provisions should be made for 
the appointment to the councils of representatives of the mure 
important interests, in the country. Tin* Joint Authors have 
<(Uoted Lord Dufferin’s view of the position as it then existed, 
when he brought forward his pioposals that the wishes and feelings 
of the people of the country should be — 

“ expressed not, as at present thx'ough self -constituted, 

sell-nominated, and therefore untrustworthy channels, 
hut by the mouths of those who will be the legally con- 
stituted representatives of various interests and class- 


Popular representation as understood in Western countries was 
not contemplated, but it was felt that there ivas I’oom for consider- 
able advance in the representation of interests on the lines indi- 
cated in the following extract taken from one of tlie Government 
of India’s despatches addressed to the Secretary of State in 1892 
at the time when the new Indian Councils Bill was being brought 
before Parliament: — 

Indian society from historical caiivses to which we need not 
now refer is essentially a congeries of widely separated 
classes, races, and communities, with divergences of 
interests and hereditary sentiment which for ages have 
precluded common action of local unanimity. Repre- 
aentation of such a community upon such a scale as the 
Act permits can only be secured by providing that each 
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important class shall have at least the opportunity of 
making its views known in the council by the mouth of 
some member specially acquainted with them-^* 
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7. In the Act as passed the word “ election ” was scrupulously 
avoided; but the elective principle was thinly disguised as noini- 
nation upon recommendation. The important point to notice 
for the purpose of this note is that this legislation carried the 
country one step further in the development of the principle of re- 
presentation by interests as the foundation upon which the non- 
ofiicial eleinent in the Councils should rest. When introducing the 
Hill in the House of Commons on the 28th March 1892, Lord 
Curzon, then Under Secretary of Stale for India, observed that the 
time had not yet (*oine when representative institutions, as we under- 
stood the term, could be extended to India. He disclaimed any 
intention of giving the enlarged councils the character of repre- 
sentative cliambers, l)ui stated that the Hill was intended to pro- 
vide the means by wlii(rh representatives of the most important 
sections of native society may be uppoiiitod to the Councils 
Wlien transmitiug to the Governor General in Council a copy of 
the Act as passed by I^arliaiiieiit, tlie Secretary of State, Lord 
Cross, commented in the following terms ou the steps to be taken 
to obtain the reprevSentation of the views of different races, classes, 
and localities — 


Where corporations have been established with, definite 
powers, upon a recognised administrative basis, or where 
associations have been formed upon a substantial com- 
munity of legitimate interests, profeBsional, commer- 
cial or territorial, Your l ixcelleucy and the local Go- 
vernors may find convenience aiid advantage in con- 
sulting from time to time sindi bodies, and in entertain- 
ing at your discretion an expression of their views and 
recommendations with regard to the selection of mem- 
bers in whose qualifications they may be disposed to 
confide.” 


After the receipt of the Secretary of State’s instructions, the Go- 
vernment of India defined for each province the classes which were 
of sufficient importance to require representation. Thus the classes 
considered to require representation in the province of Bengal 
were as follows : — . 


“(1) Hindus. 

(2) Mrihamraadans. 

(3) Non-official Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 

(4) Merchants, traders and manufacturers. 

(5) The ])lanting community. 

(fi) The population of the Presidency town. 

(7) The urban classes of the mufassil. 

(8) The rural classes- 

(9) The professional and literary classes.” 
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It was recognised at the time that this classification was a' 
cross division : a person representing the profo'^sional or urban 
classes might also represent the Hindus; and a person representing 
the rural classes might also represent the Muslims. 

It will be noticed that the classes in Bengal to which the Go- 
vernment of India considered that representation must be secured 
comprised communities (for instance, Hindus, Muslims and .Eur(»- 
peans), classes (for instance the urban, rural and professional 
classes), and interests (for instance, commercial interests). In the 
distrilnition made uiidcu' the regulations, no right of nomination 
was conferred oii any community as such, but the legulations were 
so designed as to give effect to the expression of opinion of the 
( joverinnent of India, ([noted in paragraph 227 of the Joint Beport, 
tl)at “ each important class shall have the opportunity of making 
its views !vMoa ii in Council by the mouth of some member s])ecially 
acqujiijited with them.'’ The edective oleiiuuit in the ])roviiicial 
councils consisted at the utniost of eight members, returned by a 
few large edties, by groups of municdpalitics and district boards, 
by large /emindars, by (diambers of (Commerce and by universi- 
ties. in the Indian Legislative (.Council ten non-otficials were ad- 
mitted, four seats were allottf^d to ie(?onimeiidatioii l)y the mui- 
oflficial inemluns of the four provincial councils, and one to the 
Calcutta (^liamher of (kmimerce. Abandoning as hop(d(iss the idea 
of secuiing the vast residuary area and po])uIation of the country 
by any quasi-electivo machinery, the authorities fell back for the 
'filling of the five remaining iioii-ofiicial seats u[)on the process of 
nomination by the Governor-General. (Paragraph 71 of the Joint 
lleport.) 

8. To sum up then, though the reforms of ItSfil introduced a Summaiyr 
small noii-oHi(?ial (dement, no attempt was made to create repre- 
sentative chambers. In 185)2 the provincial legislative (‘ouncils 
were constituted with a view to making them representative of the 
more important commuuiiies, classes and interests, but the regu- 
lations undei- section 1 (4) of the Indian Councils Act, 1892, did 
not themselves recognise communal divisions. The Indian I^egis- 
lative ('ouncil gave representation to provinces, and left (‘oinmunal 
and class representation to be secured ]jy direct nomination. The 
elective principle apjieared under the disguise of nomination upon 
recommendation. 


Chapter III. 

The MorIef/-3/mf:o Reform}^ of 1909, 

9* Rather more than five years after the Indian Councils Act, The working 
1892, had been passed Lord George Hamilton ordered the working 
of the regulations to be reviewed with the object of ascertaining 
how far they had secured the representation of all important classes. Lord^Minto** 
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The results were described in the following passage in paragraph 
70 of the Joint Report: — 

Inquiry showed both in Madras and Bombay that the district 
boards and municipalities which constituted the nomi- 
nating authorities for rural areas tended to nominate 
lawyers far too exclusively, but neither Government 
was disposed to press for any change. In Bengal how- 
ever one seat was transferred from the rural munici- 
palities to the large landowners who had hitherto been 
given a right of nomination.” 

Lord Minto assumed office as the Viceroy and Governor General 
of India on the 18th November 19b5. In August 1906 a Com- 
mittee of the Executive Council was formed to consider a number 
of suggestions for reform, including, among other matters, 
increased representation on the Indian and provincial Legislative 
Councils. 

10. While the Committee was at work, a deputation represent- 
ing the Muslims of India waited upon His Excellency on the 1st 
October 1906, and presented an'address which was read by H. H. 
the Aga Shan. It was in this address that the claim to separate 
Muslim representation was made; and it was in the reply given 
by His Excellency that the claim is commonly understood to nave 
been conceded. Both the address therefore and Lord Mintons reply 
are documents of the highest importance in tracing the history of ^ 
communal electorates in the country, and no apology is needed for' 
examining their contents at some length. In the course of the 
nddress the deputation made tlie following points: — 

(1) that in the whole of India the Muslims number over 62 

millions oj* between l-5th and l-4th of the total popu- 
lation ; 

(2) that if Animists and depressed classes ordinarily classed 

as Hindus, but not properly Hindus, were deducted, the 
proportion of Muslims to Hindus would be larger than 
IS commonly shown; 

(3) that as their numbers exceed the entire population of any 

first-class European poAver, except Russia, Mus- 
lims might justly claim adequate recognition as an im- 
portant ffictor in the State; 

(4) that the position accorded to the Musliin community in 

any kind of representation, direct or indirect, and in 
all other ways affecting their status and influence should 
he commensurate not merely wdth their numerical 
strength, but also ivith their political importance and 
the value of the contribution which they make to the 
defence of the Empire; 

(5) that the representation hitherto accorded to them, almost 

entirely by nomination, had been inadequate to their 
requirements and had not always carried with it the 
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approval of those whom the nominees were selected to 
represent ; * 

(6) that while Muslims are a distinct community with addi- 
tional interests of their own, which are not shared by 
other communities, no Muslim would ever be returned 
by the existing electoral bodies, unless he worked in 
i^’^mpathy with the Hindu majority in all matters of 
importance. 

On these grounds the deputation made the following proposals : — 

(а) that in the case of municipal and district boards the num- 

ber of Hindus and Muslims entitled to seats should be 
declared ; such proportion being determined in accord- 
ance with the numerical strength, social status, local 
influence and special requirements of either community 
and that each community should be allowed to return 
their own representatives, as in the Aligarh Munici- 
pality and in manj^ towns in the Punjab; 

(б) that in the case of senates and syndicates of Indian uni- 

versities there should, so far as possible, be an autho-- 
ritative declaration of the proportion in whicli the 
Muslims are entitled to bo represented in either hody;. 

(c) that in the case of provincial fjogislative Councils the pro- 

portion of Muslim representatives should be determined 
and declared with due regard to the considerations noted- 
above, and that the important Muslim land-lords, law- 
yers and merchants and representatives of other import- 
ant interests, the Muslim members of distri<-t boards- 
and municipalities and the Muslim graduates of uni- 
versities of a certain standing, say five years, should be 
formed into electoral colleges and be authorised to return 
the number of members that may be declared to be 
eligible ; 

(d) for their representation in the Imperial Legislative' 

Council they suggested — 

(i) that the proportion of Muslims should not be deter- 
mined on the basis of numerical strength and that 
they should never he an ineffective minority; 

(it) that us far as possible appointment by election should- 
be given pref^ence over nomiuatiitn ; 

(m) that for the purpose of choosing Musliiri members; 
Muslim land-owners, lawyers and merchants, and^ 
representatives of every important interest jot a status 
to be subsequently determined l>y Government, 
Muslim members of provincial Legislative Councils' 
and Muslim fellows of universities should be invested, 
with electoral powers. 
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11. His Excellency’s reply to the address contained the follow- 
ing observations: — 

‘‘ The pith of your address, as I understand it, is a claim 
that under any system of representation, whether it 
affects a municipality or a district board or a legisla- 
tive council, in which it is proposed to introducje or 
increase an electoral organisation, the Muslim commu- 
nity should be represented as a community. You point 
out that in many cases electoral bodies as now consti- 
tuted cannot be expected to return a Muslim (jandidate, 
and that if by chance they did so, it could only be at 
the sacrifice of such a candidate’s views to those of a 
majority opposed to his community whom he would in 
no way represent; and you justly claim that your posi- 
tion should be estimated not only on your numerical 
strength but in respect to the political importance of 
your community and the service it has rendered to the 
Empire. I ajri entirely in accord with you. Please do 
not misunderstand me. I make no attempt to indicate 
by what means the representation of communities can 
be obtained, but I ami as firmly convinced as I believe 
you to be that any electoral representation in India would 
he doomed to mischievous failure whicdi aimed at grant- 
ing a personal enfranchisement regardless of the beliefs 
and traditions of the communities composing the popu- 
lation of this continent.” 

12. The Council’s Committee, to which reference has been made 
in paragiapb 9, gave special attention to the problem of Muslim 
representation. As a result of their enquiries, the Committee 
found that the Muslims had not been sufficiently represented on the 
existing councils, that the few elected members had not been 
really representative, and that nominaticm had failed to secure the 
appointment of Muslims of the class desired by the community. 
In order to remove these grievances they c.onsidered two measures 
necessaiv. In the first place they siiggesed that, in addition to 
the small number of Muslims w’ho might be able to secure election 
in the ordinary manner, a certain number of seats should be 
assigned to be filled exclusively by Muslims; and secondly that 
for the purpose of filling those seats, or a proportion of them, a 
separate Muslim electorate should be formed. The Committee 
made no specific proposals as to the number of seats to be assigned 
to the Muslims on the Provincial Legislative Councils, but sug- 
gested an electorate comprising payers of land revenue and income- 
tax and registered gradiiates of the universities. As regards the 
Imperial Legislative Council they considered that a total strength 
of 6 or perhaps 7 members in a Council of 46 would not be an 
excessive proportion for a community of such importance. Ac- 
cordingly they prop(»sed that 4 seats should be set apart for Mus- 
lims, two to be elected in rotation by Bengal, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, United Provinces and the Punjab and Bombay, and two 
to be filled by noiniimtion by the Viceroy. For the eilected seats 
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they suggested au ele<*ti»rate ronsisting of the Muslim iion-oflicial 
nieinhers of tlie proviiieial legislative eouiidls, the Muslim fell(*ws 
of the inuversities and Muslims paying income-tax or land revenue 
above a eei tain figure. 

l;i. These proposals were su])poi‘1ed ))y the (iovernmeni of India (^orrespon- 
and communicated lo the Secrelarv of State, who accepted the donee 
piin(?i])le that the Muslim community was entitled to a special re- 
presentation on the (iovernor-Oeiieral’s and local 

(Mnincils commensurate witli its numbers and political and liistoi i- the Secrotan^ 
cal importance. This coiTCspoudence led to the issue l)y the (j<i- of State, and 
TtMument of India of their letter !No. — 17, dated the 24th 

August U)0T, addressed to local Govornments on Ihe subject of the * 
reforms with instructions to consult important bodies ajol iiidivi- 
<liial rej) resen ta t ' ves of various classes of the coiumuniiy bot'ore 
submiting their own (‘ouclusions to the Government of India. With 
regard to Hiiidii-Musl ini re|)resentatioii the lollowing points were 
taken by llie Goveinment of India in their letter: — 

(1) The reply of llis J’lxcellency to the Muslim Deputation 

of ilie 1st October 1000 was alfiirned. 

(2) It was admitted that (‘oinjmratively few Alusliins liad been 

elected under the existing system, and that nominalJon 
had not been sa(isfa<‘iorv. 

(*I) It was assumed that a small number of iluslima would be 
eh'cted in the ordinary manner, especially in Eastern 
Jlengal and Assam and the Duiijal), where they formed 
the majority of the population, ami 

(4) the suggestion was made that in ea(*h coumdl a certain 
number of seats should be tissigned to be filled exclu- 
sively by Aluslims, some by special Muslim electorates 
and some by nomination. In the Imperial Legislative 
(Vmncil it pro|)ose<l that two members should be elected 
by Muslims, and that not less than two Aluslim inem- 
bers should be nominated. 

In tlie course of the same letter the following observations were 
niade : — 

As the constitution of the provincial legislative councils must 
largely depend upon the municipalities and district 
boards it is suggested that local Governments should 
introduce into their systems of election and nomination 
for these boards the principal of assigning a fixed pro- 
portion of seats to each of the leading classes into which 
tiie population is divided hy race, (‘aste or religion, 
and permitting the members of that class to select its 
own representative. 

To tllis passage subsequent reference will be made in the later 
chapter of this note which deals with the subject of communal 
representation on local bodies. 

14. When addressing the Secretary of Sate in their Aespach Hindu criti- 
21, dated the .1st October 1908, the Government of India cism of the 

F 
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*H?wW iepw. mention ed that all local Governments . approved of the proposals 
special representation of Muslims. They then added — 

“ These proposals are as a rule adversely criticised by the 
Hindus who regard them as an attempt to set one reli- 
gion against the other, and thus to create a counter- 
poise to the influence of the educated middle class. 
•Some Hindus, however, recognise the expediency oi 
giving special representation to the Muslim commu- 
nity and the IJombay Presidency Association, while 
. , they object strongly to the creation of a special Muslim 

electorate, made provision in their scheme of a council 
for the election of two members by the Muslim com- 
munity. Jfolwithstanding their formal protest against 
the principle of religious representation the Association 
doubtless realise that the Indian Muslims are much more 
than a jeligious body. They form, in fact, an abso- 
lutely separate coinmunitv distinct by marriage, food 
and custom and claiming in many cases to belong to a 
different race from tbe Hindus.’^ 

The letter then went on to" examine the extent of the representa- 
tion to be given to Muslims. 

fiord ^ 15. Subsequent discussiojis turued on the nature of tlie jnethod 

dMli^UoniD ^vhich Muslim representation should Ik* secured, culminating 

Parliimient.**^ address presented in London to Lord Morley by a Mtislim 

deputation protesting against certain mixed electoral colleges 
which had been suggested. Greater interest atta(*hes, however, to 
the manner in which the suggestion for separate Muslim repre- 
sentation was received in Parliament. The second Heading of the 
Hill Avas moved by the Secretaiy of iState in the House of Loids 
on the 23rd February 1909. In the course of his speech Lord 
Morley said — 

‘‘ The Muslims demand three things. I had the pleasure of 
receiving a dejuitation from them and I know very well 
what is in their juinds. They demand an election of 
their own representatives to these councils in all the 
stages just as in C}^)rus, where I think Muslims vote 
by themselves; they have nine votes and the non- 
Muslims have three or the other way about; sjo iw 
Holiemia where the Gerinans vote alone and have their 
own register; therefore we are not without a precedent 
and a parallel for the idea of a separate register. 
Secondly, they want a iiumhor of seats in excess of their 
jiiinierical strength. These two demands w^e are fjuile 
ready and intend to meet in full.’’ 

The second Reading of the Indian Councils Bill was moved 
the House of Commons on the 2nd April 1909, by Mr. Buchanan 
who slated that Muslim representation would be obtained in the 
future in different w-ays in different provinces; in some province? 
by a system of Muslim electorates specially constructed; in otheif 
by afikuig the Muslim associations to name representatives; in 
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dhers, at any rate for the time bein^, by nomination. In a later ^ 

stage of the same debate Mr, Asquith said — 

“ Undoubtedly there will be a separate register for Muslims. 

To us here at first sight it looks an objectionable thing 
because it discriminates between people and segregates 
them into classes on the basis of religious creed- I do 
not think that is a very formidable objection. The dis- 
tinction between Muslim and Hindu is not merely reli- 
gious, but it cuts deep down into the traditions of the 
historic past and is also differentiated by the habits and 
social customs of the cummunity.'* 

16. During the period when these reforms were under disc us- Three eohooli 
sion, there may be said to have been three schools of opinb n on of opinion, 
the subject of Muslim representation, namely — 

(1) Extreme separatists who insisted on absolute isolation; 

(2) Moderate separatists who would give the Muslims full and 

adequate representation by means of special Muslim 
electorates and would also maintain their ]>aiticipation 
in the elections of the general electorate; 

(3) Non-separatists who objected to any sort of class lepre- " 

sentation by separate electorates. 

The nroposals of the (xovernmeut of India were those of the 
second class, and in a speech in the Imperial Legislative Council 
on the 29th of March 1909, Mr. Gokhale said that his views on the 
subject of Muslim representation were practically the .same ns those 
of the Government of India. The w^ords he used were as follow.^ : — 

“ I think the most reasonable plan is first to throw open a 
substantial miniinuiii of seats to election on a territorial 
basis in which all qualified to vote *shoiild take part 
without distinction of race or creed. And tlien supple- 
mentary elections should be held For minorities wh'ch 
numerically or otherwise are impoitant enough to need 
special representation, and the.se should 1 e confined to 
members of minorities only.-' 

Later on he added — 

The idea of two water-tight compartments for Hindus and 
Muslims separately will not promote the best interests 
of the country, and moreover it is really not feasible,^ 
for there cannot be only two such compartments unless 
all minorities other than Muslims are to be joined to 
the Hindus, in which case the division wdU piactically 
be Muslims and non-Muslims.^’ 

In replying in the Imperial Legislative Council to the Hon’ble 
Mr. Dadabhoy who had taken exception to class representation as 
such, the Hon’ble Sir Harvey Adamson said it was necessary to 
provide some means by which Muslims may obtain such number 

additional seats as w’ill bring their representation into due pro- 

p 2 
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portion ; the advantage of the plan adopted was that it provided 
for (Mnnposite aidiuii by all communities up to a certain point, and 
then prevented injustice in practical opeiation to minorities by 
giving them special supplementary electorates of their own. 

17. The result then of the Morley-Minto reforms was that the 
constitution of the Provincial Legislative Councils was based 
upo?i a system of representation of classes and interests consisting 
of basic constituencies representing land-holders, groups of district 
boards, and groups of munudpul toAvnships, There were no telr^ 
torial constituencies properly so-called, but the three Presidency 
corporations retui'ned special representatives, and except in their 
case, no individual town or city had its own special niemler. To 
these basi<? classes were added representatives of nniveisities, 
chambers of comiuerce, trades associations and other like interests, 
the members returned l)eing in the great majority of cases elected, 
but in some few instances nominated. On these constituencies 
there were super-imposed certain special Muslim electorates- Thus 
besides voting in their own special ^•onstiiuencies, Muslims also 
voted in the gmieral electorates, to f‘oiinterpoise which the^se con- 
stituencies were, tliejnselves created. These special Muslim consti- 
tuencies were on a territorial basis in the sense only that the piD- 
vince was divided territorially for the purpose of the electiuJi of 
Muslim representatives. Thus the llonibay Presidency was di- 
vided into four areas ” (they were not described as constituen- 
cies in the electoral rules), namely, the Southern, Xortlieni and 
Central Divisions ami the (-ity of Pombay. 

IS. The double vote possessed by Muslinrs was a sour(*e of gr’e- 
vance to other coniiminities, who also resented the fact that in the 
special Muslim constituen(‘ies the fram liise whi(‘h was ba^eil upon 
property, e(lu(*ational and service (juali ficat ions went lower than ilie 
franchise in the general constituencies. The necessity for devis- 
ing special electorates for Muslims in place of the utilisation of 
machinery already to hand in the. shape of existing bodies, insti- 
tutions and associations, tu* by the adoption of standards such as 
the payment of land revenue, had in effect resulted in the crea- 
tion of snecial franchise lists reaching much lower down in the 
social scale and in oonsecjueuce in many provinces there Avere per- 
sons with property or other <|ualificatiojis who had a A^ote if they 
A^'ertf Muslims, but not if they belonged to any other creed. There 
were no special constituencies for Muslims either in the Punjab, 
AAdiere it was felt that they Avould secure sufficient representatives 
in the general const itiiendes, or in Burma and the Central Pro- 
vinces, Avhere their mimbers are insignificant. In the remaining 
provinces, except Assam, the total strength of the Councils Avas 50: 
the special Atusliin constituen<*ies A’aried from 2 in Madinas to 5 
in Bengal, fii Assam the strength of the Council Avas 30, and 
there Avere 2 special Muslim constituencies. Under the regula- 
tions for the Cf)nstitution and functions of the Legislative Council 
of the (.TO\-cii)or-(jene3*al issued on November 15, 1909, and revised 
. Additional Members of the Council AA'ere sixty in 
iiuinoer including five elected by special Muslim constituencies^ 
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one each for the three Tresidencies, one loi* the l-iiited Provinces, 

and one for Bihar and Orissa. V 

19. The most iinportant point to stress with reference to the Summaiy. 
introduction of special Muslim electorates at tlie time of the 
Morley-Miiito reforms was that they were accepted as an item in 
the generally approved policy that representation in the Councils 
should be representation of the various < ommiinities, classes and 
interests of which the country was composed. The ne<Ml tor secur- 
ing adequate Muslim representation was recognised no less in 1892 
than in 1909. When speaking on the 1892 liill in the House of 
Lords liord Kimlierley had said there must be found some mode 
in India of seeing that minorities sucli as the impoilant body of 
Muslims are fully represented The reforms of 1892 were found 
to have failed to secure the adequate representation of Muslims, 
and it was in these cinuimstances that Parliament accepted the 
solution of special Muslim constituencies. In the rircunK‘‘tan<‘e8 
of the case it would not he entirely a(‘ciivate to describe the crea- 
tion of a Muslim electorate, at the time when the elective principle 
was first openly recognised, as a novel de])arture from a ])ievioiisly 
ac(*epted policy; in effect, these separate cliM'torales confirmed the 
policy already accepted of representation by interests, imdudiug 
communal interests- Secondly, the acceptance by J^cud Morlej' of 
j'ommunal electorates on belialf of His Majesty's (joverninent 
requires to be read in tbt^ (dosest possible relation to the nature of 
the reforms which were being introduced at the time. The limi- 
ted extent of those reforms was expressed in Ijord Morley's well- 
known disclaimer — ‘‘ If it could be said that this <*ha])ier of le- 
fonns led directly or indirectly to the establishment of a parlia- 
nioiitary system in India, I for one would have nothing to do with 
it With regard to the manner and form of the Muslim elec 
torates of 1999, the three j)oints deserve lo he ];onie in mind — 

(1) that the Muslim electorates were suinuimposed upon iho 

general electorates, in which also qualified Muslims 
were competent to vote; 

(2) that the political importance of the community as distinct 

from its numerical strength was accepted by Lord 
Morley as a basis for special representation ; 

(3) that the franchise in the Muslim constituencies, which 

elected direct to the Councils, was wholly dift'ereut fiom 
the franchise ((ualifieations in the geneial constituen- 
cies, in which the district boards and municipalities 
intervened between the primary voters and their repre- 
sentations in the Councils. 


Chaptck IV. 

The Lurhnow Pact of Deccoihcv 19 Ui, 

20. In the course of the year 1915 there had heeii a definite The Lucknov 
I'approehemeiit between some of the leaders of advanced Hindu 
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Hiid advanced AfUvsliTU r»piiiiou. The All-India Muslim League, 
which had until that time existed niaiidy for the protection of 
Muslim interests, bad gradually passed under the control of those 
members of the young Muslim party who upheld the new' ideal of 
self-government for liidia. - Towards the end of 1916 wheu it had 
become known that Lord Chelmsford's Goveijuiient was engaged 
on an elaborate scheme of post-w’^ar reforms, nineteen members of 
the Impto'ial Jjegislative Council put together and published a 
scheme of their owmi. This scheme figured on the list of business 
vchich came up for consideration in the Lucknow meetings of the 
Congress and of the Muslim League held in December 1916. As 
a result of skilful negotiations, the Muslim League under the 
guidance of the young party of pclJtical Muslims agreed to accept 
the modified, scheme of the nineteen members on condition that 
the interesls of their <‘ominunity w^ere safeguarded by the con- 
cession of very heavy Muslim representation upon certain of the pro- 
posed councils. This compact was latified at Lucknow, the net 
result being that ilie Congress and the Muslim League jointly ac- 
cepted the scheme of the nineteen members as amjilified and amend- 
ed in certain particulars. The Congress-League scheme comprised 
direct election, so far as possilfle on a teiTitorial basis, and sepa- 
rate electort^tes for Muslims who, how’ever, were not to be permitted 
to vote in the general electorates. The [)ortion of the scheme 
relating to the communal representation of Muslims read as 
follows : — 

Adequate provision should be made for the representation 
of important minorities by election, and the .Muslims 
should be represented through special electorates on the 
provincial Legislative Councils in the following pro- 
portions : — 


Punjab 

U u ited Prov i aces 
Bengal 

Bihar and Oris.sa 
Central Pi'ovinces 
Madras 
Bombav 


(hie-lialf of the 
elected Indian 
members. 

per ccTit, 

40 per cent, 
yo ])er cent. 

15 per cent. 

15 per cent. 
One-third.” 


In regard to the Indian legislature the scheme proposed — 

(1) that its strength should be one hundred and fifty; 

(2) that four-fifths of the members should be elected; and 

(3) that the franchise should be widened as far as possible 

on the lines of the Muslim electorates, and the elected 
members of the Provincial Legislative Councils should 
also form an electorate for the return of members to 
the Imperial Legislative Council. 
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21. The ejffect of the Congress-League scheme can be judged Its faring 
from the following table which gives a comparison of the repre- 
sentation suggested for Aluslims with the representation which they theoodunu- 
enjoyed under the Morley-Minto vscheme in the Councils in exist- nities. 
once at the time when the Lucknow Pact was ratified: — 


Province. 

* Population. 

Muslim 

population. 

t l^treugth 

of 

Coundl 
in 1917. 

i No. of 
sitting 
Muslim 
members 
and 

percentage. 

Percentage 

proposed 

u^er 

Congress^ 

League 

Scheme. 

Bengal 

44*5 millions 

24 millions or 
52*6 per cent. 

48 

6 or 10*4 
per cent. 

40 per cent. 

Bihar and Orissa 

34*5 


3*7 millions or 
10*5 per cent. 

40 

4 or 10 per 
cent. 

25 

Bombay . 

19*7 

» 

4 millions or 
20*4 per cent. 

42 

4 or 9*5 per 
cent. 

33*3 „ 

Central Provinces 

13-9 


6 millions or 
4*3 per cent. 

24 

Nil. 

15 

Madras 

41*4 


2*7 nfaiions or 1 
6*5 per cent. 

41 

2 or 4*8 per 
cent. 

15 

Punjab . . 

20 

tt 

11 millions or 
54*8 per cent. , 
6*7 millions or | 
14 per cent. 

28 

§ iY/7. 

60 

United Provinces 

47*2 

»9 

47 

4 or 8 per 
cent. 

30 


* Figures from census of 1911. 
t The figures exclude seats for experts. 

X Klectcd by the Muslim community. 

§ No seats reserved for Muslims, but there were at the time seven Muslim members 
of whom five were elected. 

The perccutage ot ilusliin st»at.s to the Muslim populatioii 
worked out as thllowvs : — 


Pn)vince. 

Muslim 

percentage 

of 

population. 

Percentage 
of Muslim 
scats 
proposed. 

Percentage 

(2)of(l). 


1 

2 

3 

Bengal 

62*6 

40 

76 

Bibar and Orissa . . . . * . 

10*6 

25 

238 

Bombay 

20*4 

33*3 

16:1 

Central Provinces 

4*3 

I 

15 

349 

Madras 

1 

6*6 

16 

231 

Punjab 

54*8 

50 

01 

United Provinoea . 

14*0 

60 

214 
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The result would have been that while Bengal Muslims would 
have obtained only three-yuaiters and the Punjab Muslims nine- 
tenths of what tliey would receive upon a population basis, the 
Muslims of other provinces received extremely liberal representa- 
tion. These concessions indicated the extent to which Congress 
leadeis were prepared to go in order to secure the adherence of 
Miislinis to their reforms proposals. The system of communal 
representation proposed in the Congress- League scheme, and 
accepted in ]>riii(*iple in the lleforms of 1919, laying down liard and 
fast proportions of Muslim representation went far beyond the 
M oil ey-M into system of commiimil representation in which a 
number of special Muslim seats were siipei imposeil over and above 
the general constituencies in wJiich Muslims might vote in order 
to adjust im»qvuilities in representation. 'I'his biought the position 
closer to that adopted by ih*»se who, as mentioned in paragraph 11 
of this note, were desioibod in 1909 as the extreme sepai’atists wlio 
favoured the (Muuplele isedation of the communities. Lastly, the 
Lucknow Pact included separate iluslim electnjaies in the Punjab 
and the Ceiitial Provinces, where they had not yet been introduced. 


ClIAClKk V. 


The views of 
the Joint 
Authors. 


The liefovuts of HUO. 

22. Tlie views ot the Joint Authoi's on ihe Mihject of com- 
munal electorates as ex]m>.ssod in paiagvajih 227 and the imme- 
diately succeeding paragraphs of their report have been cited in the 
first paragrapli of tin’s mde; but no jcference has yet been given 
to the views ex|)ressed by the Joint Authors in paragiapli 
225 of their report on the manner in which in tlieir opinion the 
electorate sliould be formed. After giving reasons Avby they 
refrained from any delinite pr(»pnsals for the composition of the 
electorate, llovy made clear the broad principles on whi(*h thev 
considered tliat the electorate should rest. Thus — 


“ The first step must be not a hard and fast adjustment of 
the composition of the councils to the various interests 
of each ])rovince as estimated from liead()Uarters, but 
a careful survey of all the material available in the 
])roviiice for an electorate. We must in fact measure 
the number of persons wlio can in the different parts of 
tlie counliy he reasonably entiiisted with the duties of 
citizenship. We must ascertain what sort of franchise 
will be suited to local conditions, and lio>v interests that 
may be unable to find adequate representation in such 
coiistiiueiicies are to be represented.’^ 

The intention of the Joint Authois was therefore that as a 
matter of primdjile the representation of interests should not appear 
in the electorates ; the last sentence, however, appeared to contem- 
plate the possibility of constituencies for certain interests with 
sperdal electorates of their own. Having in their view the intro- 
duction by progressive stages of a system of responsible govern- 
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inent in India, the Joint Authors are seen therefore to have recom- 
mended a franchise system capable of development on democratic 
lines. - Proceeding then ta “ the most difficult question which arises 
in conne(!tion with elected assemblies'’ namely communal 
electoyates, for the reasons already stated, they decided that they 
must be retained for Muslims and introduced for Sikhs (in the 
Punjab); the arrangements to be made they left undefined, and 
they did not express any opinion on the extent of Muslim repre- 
sentation suggested in the Congress-League Scheme; but 

(«) they agreed with the authors of that scheme that Muslims 
should not have votes both in their own special and 
in the general electorates (paragraph IGJl), and 

(b) they re(‘orded their opinion that there sliould be no 
separate communal representation for Muslims in any 
province Avlieie they formed a majority of the voters 
(paragraph 231). 

It Avas not knoAvn at that time how the voting strength ot the 
community Avould Avork out, but the Coiigress-Iieague scheme 
conceded communal representation for Muslims in all provinces 
(except llurma Avlii<'h Avas m^t nieiitioned) ; and in so doing support- 
ed the extension of these electorates to the Punjab and the Central 
Provinces Avhere they hud not then been introdu(‘ed. 

23. The problem of communal electorates was expressly xho Fran- 
mentioned in the terms of reference to the Praiiehise Committee cbiao Com- 
AA'ho Avej*e required inter alia to advise: — mittco’spro- 

how far representation (*an be adequately and effectively secur- 
ed by territorial electorates, or Avhere circumslances 
seem to require it in order to secure adequate repre- 
sentation of minorities, of special interests or of back- 
Avard classes by (i) special or communal electorates; 
or (/?) leserving elective seats for special classes in 
pluial constituencies, or {Hi) nomination in such mea- 
sure as the exigencies of fair and ade(|iiate representa- 
tion entail; or (/r) other expedients for instance pro- 
portional representation, etc. 

It is no part of this note to examine the exlent to Avhich the 
Vramdiise Committee succeeded in ]m)posiiig an electorate, based 
not upon interests, but measuring “ the number of persons who 
can be reasonably entrusted ydth the duties of citizenship”, but 
the Omiinittee in paragrajih 10 of its report came to an ejirly deci- 
sion that there should be “ the same qualification for all com- 
munities within the same area, althougli this will enfranchise a 
smaller proportion of Muslims than of iion-Musliius ”. Muslim 
representation then Avas to be secured not by separate electorates, 

Avith different franchise qualifications but by a separate register 
prepared from the same general body of electors for separate 
Muslim constituencies; for in considering the problem of com- 
munal representation the Committee decided (paragraph 15) not 
merely that Muslims must have separate representation in all 
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Provinces (Burma was not under discussion)^ but (paragraph IG) 
that there should also be separate communal representation for 
Sikhs in the Punjab, (as recommended by the Joint Authors), 
together with (paragraph 17) communal representation for Indian 
Christians in Madras; for .Europeans in Madras, Bombay, Bengal, 
the T^uited Provinces iind Bihar and Orissa; and for Anglo-Indians 
ill Madras and Bengal. The Committee received a number of 
other claims to communal representation from minority communi- 
ties, for instance, the Mahishyas of Bengal and Assam, the 
Mar wan's of Calcutta, the domifuled Bengali community of Bihar 
aiul Orissa, the A horns of Assam, the Maliars of the Central Pro- 
vinces, the Oriyas of M’adras and the Parsis of Bombay. Thcwse 
(.‘laiins they dismissed. On the subject of the Mahrattas and allied 
castes in the Deccan and Southern divisions of the Bomba 3 ’ Presi-^ 
deucy, there was some dilferen<‘e of opinion among the members 
of the Committee, but the majority were of opinion that no special 
treatment w^as required. Tiastly^, the problem was raised in a very 
acute form by the (daim of the non- Brahma ns of the Madras 
Presidency to communal representation. The (jommittee felt itself 
unable (paragraph 20) to recommend the constitution for non- 
Brahmans of a separate communal electorate (that is to sa\' separate 
communal representation drawn from a separate register) and 
added — “ Whatever value and propriety" such a measure may have 
for in-otecting a minority against the pressure of other communi- 
ties or interests, it would be unreasonable to adopt this expedient 
for prote<?tmg a community wdiich has an overwhelming electoral 
strength The Committee left the problem of the non-13rahmans 
undecided, with the expression of their hope that before the 
electoral machinery was completed, the parties to the controversy 
might have agreed upon some solution of the question, for exam- 
ple. by the provision of plural member constituencies and a cer- 
tain proportion of guaranteed iion-Brabinan seats. 

With regard to the proportion of Muslim seats, the Committee 
felt themselves bound by the terms of the Lucknow Pact, and gave 
their reasons in the following terms: — 

The great majority of Indian witnesses and the representa- 
tives of associations, political and non-political alike, 
not excluding those in which Hindu interests pre- 
ponderate, adhered to this compact, and it seems to us 
that any departure from Us terms w'ould revive in an 
aggravated form a controversy which it has done much 
to compose. In the provinces of Bombay, Bengal, the 
United Provinces, the Punjab and Bihar and Orissa, 
tlio lo«‘a1 Governments recommended us to adhere to the 
compact whilst the Madras Government provided in the 
first of its alternative schemes approximated the pro- 
portion of Muslim representation which the compact 
fixed. In the interests of India as a whole, we have, 
therefore, felt ourselves amply justified in accepting the 
compact as a guide in allocating the proportion of 
Muslim representation in the Conncils.** 
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The Committee recommended separate communal seats for 
Muslims^ Sikhs and European Commerce in the Assembly, and for 
iluslims and Sikhs in the Council of State. The formation of the ^ 

Council of State was subsequently wholly changed on the recom- 
mendation of the Joint Select Committee of Parliament and the 
proposals of the Franchise Committee for indirect election to both 
bodies were set aside. The detailed recommendations of the 
Jb’anchise Committee on this subject need not therefore be examined 
in this note. 

24. The condemnation of communal electorates in pai agriiphs Muslim 
228, 229 and 230 of the Joint Report had given rise to fears among 
Muslims that they miglit lose their special representation under 

tlie reformed system of Governiiient. His Excell(*u<.\y Lord 
Chemlsford therefore took the opportunity in September 1918, 
shortly before the Franchise Committee sat, of including in liis 
speech at the opening of the. Imperial Legislative Council a re- 
assuring statement on file subject of communal represent a lion. 

The words which His Excellency used were as follows: — 

Hon'ble Slembers will probably expect something 

from me on the vexed question of communal repre- 
sentation. I cannot help thinking that much more has 
been read into our projiosals than they were intended 
1o convey. AVe wished indeed to make it clear that: 
in oui* opinion communal electorates were to he depre- 
cated for the reasons set out in our report. But it was 
in lire main to the method of securing communal repre- 
sentation by communal electoiates that we took excep- 
tion, and not to communal representation itself. The 
careful reader of the repoit will see that we regard this 
as inevitable in India and that we clearly contemplate 
the representation of those communities and classes and 
interests who prove their case before the Committee 
shortly to be appointed to examine the quesiion. I am 
most anxious that the fullest representation should 
be secured to the various classes and communities in 
India; but I am frankly doubtful myself whether the 
best method for securing that representation is through 
a sysiom of separate electorates. However, T am con- 
tent to leave the unravelling of this important ques- 
tion in the hands of the Committee, who will have the 
fullest evidence placed before them and will be free to 
make such rec'oimuendations as they think right un- 
fettered hy our Report.’’ 

25. The views of the Government of India on the recom- ThoGovorn- 
mendations of the Franchise Committee on the subject of com- 

munal representations w^ere expressed in paragraphs 18 to 27 of Reforms 
iheir Fifth Reforms Despatch Tfo. 4, dated the 23rd April 1919. Despatch. 

In the first place, they drew attention, to the fact that communal 
electorates were now proposed not onlv for Muslims everywhere and 
for Sikhs in the Punjab, but also for' Indian Christians in Madras, 
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Aiiglo-IndiaiKs in Madras and Ueiigal, and Europeans in the three 
Presidencies, the United Provinces and Hihar and Orissa. Tlie 
Government of India then observed — 

We feel tlie objections of principle to the communal 

system as strongly as the authors of the Reforms report, 
but see no advantage at this stage in roitei'ating them. 
India is not prepared to take tlie first steps forward 
towards responsible Government upon any other road. 
The road does not lead direitlly to that goal and we (^an 
only Cello the liopo expressed by the Comuiittee that it 
will be jiossible at no very distant date to merge all 
< *011111111111 ties in one general electorate. Under exist- 
ing conditions we see no ground on which the Com- 
mittee’s proposals can be i|Ucstioned. AvS regards the 
niiiior comm unities we accept tlm details also, except 
^ in so far as the distribution of the elective seats for 
’ Kuropeans requires further exam illation in coniTiiuiiica- 

tion with local Governments, in as much as the Com- 
iniitee do not appear to have coiishlered the complication 
inti*o(lu(‘ed bj' the - presence of a large military 
population.” 

Having accepted the recommendation of the Franchise Com- 
mittee that sepaiate communal representation must be retained for 
Muslims and extended in certain provinces to other minority c^oni- 
inunities, the Government of India then proceeded to discuss the 
number of seats to be given to the Muslims, They noted that 
local Governments had not been unanimous in subscribing to the 
Lucknow (Aimpact as giving a guide according to whi(*h the pro- 
portion of representation should be fixed and drew attention to 
tlie fact that the Goyernment of Madras had framed their own 
proposals for Muslim representation without regard to the compact. 
The Rombay Government, while adopting the compact, did not 
rule out from disciussion a scheme of representation on the basis of 
population. The Chief Coinmis.sioner of the Central Provinces was 
opposed to separate Muslim electorates and considered that the 
percrentage proposed in the (‘onipact was wholly disproportionate 
to the strength and standing of the community. The Chief Com- 
missioner of Assam thought it -^was a mistake, even from the 
Muslim point of view, to give that coinnuinity representation in 
excess of their numerical proportion. The authors of the Reforms 
report had laid it down that the effect of the agreement upon 
other interests must be examined, and they had also set aside as 
wholly inuvorkable the second provision in the compact (not 
previously menti(»ned in this note) by which proposals affecting the 
interests of other communities should be considered in the legisla- 
tures only w'ith the assent of the large majority of the community 
affected. The Joint Authors, moveover, had thought that special 
electorates for Muslims could be admitted only in provinces wdiere 
they were in a niinoi'ity of voters. The Franchise Committee had 
found from their rough estimates that Muslims would be in a 
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iijinorily of voters hotli in Beuf^al and in the Punjab. As regards 
Bengal the Government of India agreed that the Conimittee was 
<'learly right: as regards the Punjab their own ealculations 
went to show tliat the Muslim voters were in a slight majority 
(»ver tlie combined strength of Hindu and Sikh votei’S, but the 
margin was not great and, if possible that mMiial enumeration 
might convert it into a iniiioritv. However that luiglit be, the 
Muslims were in any case far the strongest single comnuinity in 
the Punjab, ajid, as the Sikhs elaini to separate repi’esentuiion 
was to be i‘oiueded, it was clearly considerations of expediency 
ratlier than logic that w'oiild place the large majority of residuary 
voters ill separate constituencievS. Lastly the Government of 
India drew' attention t<i the effect of the Congress- licague agree- 
ment in giving the Bengal and Punjab Muslims less than tlic?y 
would receive upon a population basis, wdiile the Muslims of other 
])rovinces received, some <»f them, extra vagently good terms. The 
Government of India were of opinion that the proportions laid 
down in tlie Lucknow Pacd could not be taken to lepresejit* the 
right relation either between Muslims in different provinces or 
hetweeu Muslims and the lest of the eonimunitie>. 

The GoviU'unient of India then proceeded to suggest certain 
<'onsiderations which they would themselves have borne in mind, 
had they ])ossessed an entirely free hand it> establish a latio of 
Muslim seats whicli would bear a closer relation with (heir strength 
as a eommunity, while at the same lime fulfilling undertakings 
given to Muslims to safeguard them as a minority. The considera- 
tions whi(*h the Government of India stated that they would neces- 
sarily take into lu'couiit were five in number — 

(1) The Muslims had been definitely promised some electoral 

advantage on tlie ground of their political importance. 

(2) The Muslims are the poorer c»ommunity, and, therefore, 

any property qualification c'cmmon to them and the 
Hindus w'ould make the Muslim electorates smaller in 
proportion to the Muslim census than w'ould be the 
case w'itli the Hindus. 

(3) The census strength of the Muslims does not correspond 

to their political strength. In Bengal and Assam the 
Muslims are politically weaker than their numbers 
would indicate while in (he United Provim*es with 14 
per cent, of the population they are incomparably 
stronger than in Bihar and Orissa with 10*5 per cent. 

(4) Though a majority can always iin])ose its wu'll upon a 

minority, the effectiveness of a minority depends upon 
its being large enough to have the sense of not being 
entirely overwhelmed. 

(5) Whatever advantage is given to the Muslims is taken 

away from some other interest or interests. 

The Government of India concluded that these considerations would 
suggest a system of weighting leading to very different results fi’om 
those agreed upon at Tiucknow; they took the view how’^ever that 
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the Congress-League eoinpact was au accoiilplislied fact and a 
landmark in Indian politics which they could not possibly ignore; 
they felt, therefore, like J^ord South borough's Committee, that 
whatever the defects of the compromise it was not one that they 
ought to reopen. They, therefore, accepted the conclusions of the 
Committee in favour of tlie proportions agreed upon in the Lucknow 
Pact with one exception. The Government of India felt that the 
Muslim representation proposed for Bengal was manifestly insuffi- 
cient; they doubted whether tlie claims of the Muslim population 
of Kastern Bengal had heen adequately ]>res.sed when the Congress- 
Ticague compact was in the making. They recommended, there- 
fore, that the Bengal Muslims should he allotted 44 seats instead 
of 34 and left it for further consideration whether the addition 
should be obtained by enlarging the ('ouncil av by withdrawing 
seats from other interests or by a combination of both plans. One 
member of the Executive (>ounciil of the Govei-nor General was in 
favour of accejiting the (hjinmittee’s report. 

The rTOveniineiit of India agreed with the Oommittee that 
there was no justification for admitting the claims for separate 
electorates put forward by the smaller communities mentioned in 
paragraph 18 of their repoi't, hut stated thai ihoy had the greatest 
difficulty ill accepting the proposals of -the Committee in regard 
(o llie non-llralimans in Madras. They felt that Government could' 
not evade respoiisihility for ensuring the adec|uate representation 
of the non-Brahmans. They thought that the (Jommittee had 
possibly not attached sufficient weight to the immense power of the 
Brahmans in combination. In the opinion of the Government of 
India recent experience in Madras had shown how inadequately 
non-Brahmans were likely to be represented in Council unless some 
special provision were made for them. The Government of India 
considered that they would find it hard to meet the charge that 
they were acquiescing in the establishment of an oligarchy in 
Madras unless something were done to secure to the non-Brahmans 
a fair share in the legislature, and that it Tvould he a mistake 
to complete the electoral arrangements and leave it to the non- 
Brahmans to moA^e. They added that they wished to consult the 
Madras Government in regard to the reservation of non-Brahman 
seats in plural constituencies. They observed, moreover, that if 
diAdsions in the Hindu community were once recognised in the 
electorate, as in the case of non-Brahmans in Madras, it would 
become extremely difficult to resist the claims of the Mahrattas in 
Bombay. This also Avas a matter which the Government of India 
w^’shed to reserve for further cotiRideration w’itli the Government 
of Bombay. 

There w^ere some differences betAveen the Government of India 
and the Franchise Committee on the extent of communal repre- 
sentation in the Central legislature. The Committee had applied 
the Congress-League compact, which related to the Indian legis- 
lature as a Aihole to the Assembly as a unit bv itself, and recom- 
mended 24 Muslim seats out of 73 Indian elected seats; the Gov- 
ernment of India based their proposals on Muslim strength in 
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the different provinces and sugj^ested 12 Muslim seats out of 69 
Indian elected seats. The Government of India were, however, 
prepared to accept the Committee's proposals, with one dissentient 
who thought the Muslim representation excessive. ^ the opinion 
of the Government of India the Committee had uil^lly restricted 
European representation on the Assembly; they reserved their 
opinion on that point. With regard to the Council of State, after 
opposing the Committee's suggestions for the form in which it 
should oe elected, the Government of India stated that they did 
not attach the same weight as the Committee had done to the need 
for nicely adjusting the claims of the provinces and the commu- 
nities ; their aim was the representation of all important interests 
on a broad scale, and nomination would be used to adjust inequali- 
ties in communal representation. 

26. We can now turn to the recommendations of the Joint Tho report 
Select Committee of Parliament, noting at once that contrary 
the recommendations of the Franchise Committee, the Select Com- mittee o£1 " 
inittee required direct election to both chambers of the Indian Parliamout. 
legislature and also insisted iipoii the constitution of the Council 
of State as a true second (chamber The Select Committee 
avoided entering into any divsctission of the aigunients for or against 
coimnunal electorates, hut — 

(1) differing from the Government of India they accepted 

“ the recommendations of the Franchise Committee in 
respect of the proportionate representation of Muslims, 
based on the Lucknow pact"; 

(2) they considered that in the Madras Presidency the non- 

Jlrahmans must be provided with separate representa- 
tion by moans of the reservation of seats. The llrahmans 
and non-Brahmana should be invited to settle the matter 
by negotiation among themselves; and it would only 
be, if agreement cannot be reached in that way, that 
the decision should be referred to an arbitrator appoint- 
ed for the purpose by the Government of India. 

(3) The Committee recommended that similar treatment should 

be accorded to the Mahrattas in the Bombay Presidency. 

(4) Tlie Committee recommended that the Government of India 

should be instructed to consult with the Government of 
Bengal in respect «jf the representation of Europeans 
in liengal. It appeared to the Committee that there 
were good reasons for a readjustment of that represen- 
tation. The recommendations of the Franchise Com- 
mittee in respect of European representation in other 
provinces were accepted. 

On the subject of the representation of minorities the Joint 
Select Cojnmittee of Parliament contributed one suggestion.. The}" 
said t1)at it seemed to them that — 

the principle of proportional representation may be found 
to be particularly applicable to the circumstances of 
India," 
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and they reeoniinended that — 

“ this suggestion be fully explored so that there may b^ mate- 
rial for consideration by the Statutory Commission when 
ife'ifits at the end of ten years i 

The debates 27. The problem of communal representation and communal 
in Parliament electorates was discussed both in the House of Common^ and in 
on the Gov- House of Lords when the (xovernraeiit of India Hill was under 
Ibd^^BilL considei*ation. On the ?lrd December 1919, Colonel Wedgwood 
moved an amendment to the clause on the composition of the pro- 
vincial councils to the effect that ‘‘ at least ()0 per cent, of the 
elected members shall be elected by territorial electorates-” In 
the course of his speecli be criticised both the Southborough Repoi*t 
and the Joint Committee for having ‘‘ widened enormously the 
scope of special representation’; he expressed himself strongly 
on tlie evils of communal representation in particular, and said — 

“ The principal on whicli English representation has been 
* btised is that the members represent the whole of the 

community, and to adopt ffu’ India an entirely differ- 
ent system, wherein^ the representatives represent 
ditferent sects and religions; is gfving back on all the 
priiK'iples whi(di have made representation in the House 
of Commons a model for all other Parliaments in the 
world. It is most unfortunate that this Bill has been 
whittled down to establish tliis communal representa- 
tion.” 

Mr. Montagu explained that no one objected to communal repre- 
sentation more tliaii he did; be believed it to be a great mistake, 
but there was one mistake which would be greater, and that would 
be to get Legislative Councils in India that were not properly 
representative of all classe.s. Mr. Montagu added that if coin- 
munul electiojis were provided for temporarily in order to secure 
proper representation, be believed that they were well uortli 
having. Mr. Spoor, liiinself a member of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee, welcomed so definite a pronouncement against communal 
representation from the Secretary of State, }»ut said that, when 
sitting with the Joint Committee, his own impression had been 
that any form of coinmuiial representation was neither desirable 
nor necessary, even in the early stages of the transfer of powers. 
(Jthei speakers emphasized the strength of feeling in India on the 
need for separate <‘ommunal representation in the conditions of the- 
<*oimtry, and Cohmel Wedgwood’s amendment was negatived w.'th- 
(uit a division. 

In the House of Lords, Avhere Lord Curzon congratulated the 
Joint Select Committee on “ extending in some quarters communal 
representation ”, criticism took a rather different line. Lord 
Aniptliill moved an amendment to insert statutory provision to 
secure communal electorates for Muslims in all provincee, for Sikhs 
in the Punjab, for European.s in Bengal, and for Sliudras among 
Hindus. I<ord Lamington wanted reserved seats for the non- 
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liralimaus safeguarded by provision in the Act. The same point 
of view was upheld by Lord Sydenham, who said that if the prin- 
ciple of rommunal representation were recorded as part of tlie 
Bui, it would bring contentment and might prevent serious unrest 
among the non-Brahmaiis of Southern India. On behalf of His 
Majesty's Government Lord Sinha stated that if in the opinion 
of the Government of India there were any communities which 
required separate representation by communal electorates or by 
reservation of seats or otherwise, neither the Bill nor the Joint 
Select Committee’s Report precluded them from giving it. Lord 
Ainpthill’s amendment was lost by 7 votes to 27. 

28. In the meantime the Government of India were engaged Kevised re- 
in revising the recommendations made in their Fifth Reforms 
Despairli on the lines indicated by the Joint Select Committee of (]ovonimcnt 
Parliament- Lo(*al Governments were consumed and revised of India for 
schemes for the constitution of the Indian and Provincial Legis- loprosonta- 
latiires were submitted to the Secretary of State early in 1920. For 
the Legislative Assembly out of 108 elected seatvS (including one laturo. 
technically nominated seat to be filled l)y nomination as tlie result 
of an election, held in Berar) the Government of India recommend- 
ed 80 seats for Muslims, 2 for Sikhs and 9 for Europeans. In the 
Oouticil of State, out of 82 elected members, the Government of 
India lecommended 10 seats for Muslims and 1 for Sikhs. In addi- 
tion (by the jepreseutation of commercial interests) 3 seats were 
reserved for Europeans. In submitting their proposals 1o the 
Secretary of State, tlie Government of India observed with refer- 
ence to the distribution of seats in the Legislative Assembly that 
any scheme of distribution had to satisfy tv\m exacting conditions; 
it must secure to each province its fair share of the total repre- 
senlation, and it must provide for Muslim re])resentation on the 
lines of the Lucknow l^act. It was found impossible consistently 
w’itb these conditions to distribute the general and Muslim seats 
in each pjoviiice in strict accordance w ith the proportions adopted 
in the case of proviindal Legislative Councils. 

AVIiou these proposals w^ere under preparation the Government 
of India leceived a number of further requests for new or increased 
communal representation, and these they refused. In view of the 
suggestion made by the Joint Select Committee of Parliiimeni 
the Government of India investigated the use that might be made of 
the system of proportional representation, and came to the con- 
clusion that there was no chance whatever of the system being 
accepted by Muslims lus a means to dispense wdth communal seats. 

It may be noted in passing that so far as elections to the legis- 
latures arc (ioncerned the system of proportional representation by 
means of a single transferable vote has been (‘-onfined to three con- 
stituencies only, namely — 

(1) the Madras non-Muhammadan constituency of the (>>uncil 

of Stsite, 

(2) the Bengal European constituency of the Legislative 

Assembly, and 
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(3) the Presidency and Uurdwan Kuropean constituency of the 
Pengal Council. 

Proviidon, however, has been made in the electoral rules of the 
various legislatures to the effect that if a resolution in favour of 
the iutroduciion of proportional representation is passed, the Oo- 
vernmeut may for any plural member constituencies introduce the 
method of election by means of the single transferable vote and 
xnay make all necessary regulations for the purpose, and to that 
end may group together single member constituencies so as to make 
new pluial member constituencies. No use has yet been made of 
this provisif ii in the electoral rules by any provincial Council or 
by either cliuiiiber of the Indian legislature. 

21). In the revised proposals submitted by the Govemment of 
India for canying out the recommendations of the Joint Select 
Committee of Parliament with regard to the constitution of the 
proviacial legislative Councils, effect was given to the injunction 
of the Joint Committee that the proposals of the Franchise Com- 
mittee in respect to the proportional representation of Muslims 
based on the Lucknow eonipact should be accepted. An exception 
was, however, made in the case of the Punjab Legislative Council 
for which the Government of India proposed to fix the percentage 
of JMusIiiii seats on the basis of the territorial seats only without 
including the non-territorial special constituencies in the calcula- 
tion. The tJovernment of India observed that as the Muslims in 
the IHmjiib lurmed more than half the population it seemed rea- 
sonable to assume that they would secure their fair share of the 
latter seats. The adoption of the Lucknow compact had given 
rise to claims by the Sikhs which the Government of India were 
unable to accept, but which were undoubtedly regarded by the 
Sikh community as warranted by the concessions accorded to the 
Muslims. The claim put forward and persistently pressed by the 
Sikhs both in representations to the local (xovernment and to the 
Govemment of India was for one-third of the total number of 
elected seats in the Punjab Legislative OounciL The proposal of 
the local Govemment on the other hand was that the Sikhs, who 
constituted 10-7 per cent, of the provincial population, should 
be allotted 10 out of 58 elected scats or in other words 17 per cent., 
which gave them as jjiuch as was consistent with the just treat- 
ment of the Hindus who foimed 34 per cent, of the population. 
Ill order to satisfy the claims of the Sikhs it vrould have been 
necessary either to revise the Lucknow Pact in relation to the 
I*un jab or to commit injustice to the Hindus : for that reason the 
Government of India did not support any addition to the 10 
seats recommended by the local Government. 

The representation of Europeans in Bengal was further ex- 
amined. The Bengal Government proposed that out of 116 
elected seats the number of European and Anglo-Indian seats 
should be fixed at 21. This would comprise 12 seats for European 
(commerce, 6 general European and 3 Anglo-Indian seats. The 
Government of India considered the proposal of the local Govern- 
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meat to be in accordance with the views of the Joint Committee. 

It extended to the European coniiuunity the principle which was 
being applied in the case of other minorities, and assigned to them 
a representation which was felt to be not greater than their im- 
portance in the province and tlie protection of their legitimate 
interests required. 

In Madras the Brahmans and non-Brahmans failed to come to 
terms, and Ijord Meston was appointed to arbitrate. He awarded 
the non-Brahinans 28 out of (!5 seats whicli they regarded as in- 
adequate. The Government of India supported Lord Meston'S 
award. 

Similarly, in Bombay negotiations betw'een the Mahrattas and 
non-Mahratlas failed, and Sir John Heaton was appointed to 
arbitrate. In his award, which was supported by the Government 
of India, he recommended special Mahratta representation in seven 
constituencies; in three other constituencies a seat was to he re- 
served by rotation for a Maliratta representative. The award 
eontained one interesting feature. Since reservation was an ex- 
perimental device the arbitrator considered it desirable to leave to 
absolutely free election one multiide constituency in whicli a 
distinct majority of the population was Mahratta- The Sataia 
Districd. constituency was selected for this purpose. 

80. Wlien these jiroposals ciaine before the Joint Select Com- Tho eecoud 
mittoe of Parliainent they accepted tlie award for the reservation report of tlio 
of seats for nou-Uraluuans in Madras and made one small change 
in the Mahratta award omitting any reservation of a seat forofParlia- 
Mahrattas in one of the non-Mnhanimadan constituencies of ment- 
Jiomhay city. Tlie Committee then dealt with certain objections 
raised by the Madras non-Brahmans with regard to the method 
of reservation of seats and observed: — 

The Committee’s intention in recommending the reservation 
of seats for the non-Brahman and Mahratta communi- 
ties was to ensure that granted sufficient candidates were 
forthcoming there should be at least as many non- 
Brahmans or Mahratta representatives returned by a 
constituency as there were seals reseiwed. The claim 
advanced by non-Brahmans that should a non-Brabman 
head the poll in a two-member constituency in which 
one seat is reserved, the reserved seat should remain 
reserved for a second non-Brahman and that the latter 
should be elected to it in preference to a Brahman candi- 
date who w’as second in the poll, is entirely inconsistent 
with the Committee’s intentions 

The Committee discussed the European and Anglo-Indian re- 
presentation on the Bengal Council and reduced the number of seats 
from 21 to 18. 

31. In addition to communal representation obtained either by Roprosonta- 
separate communal constituencies or the reservation of seats the 
draft electoral rules prepared by the Government of India provided 
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for commuual representation by nomination; for instance, in the 
composition of the Madras Council the provision was made for the 
nomination by the Governor of f34 members of whom not more 
than 19 may be officials. The Governor, however, was not left a 
free-hand in the nomination of the remaining 15 since under the 
rules — 

“11 shall be persons nominated as follows, namely — 

(/) ten to represent the following communities, namely 
Paraiyans, Pallaiis, Valluvans, Malas, Madigas, 
Chakkiliyans, Tottiyans, Cherumans, and Iloleyas, 
and 

(?/) one to jepresent the inliabitanls of backward tracts.’^ 

In the Assam electoral rules similar provision is made that two 
of the nominated members shall be non-oHicial peisons nominated 
to represent respectively, (1) the labouring classes and (2) the in- 
habitants of backward tracts. In the electoral rules of oilier pro- 
vinces siinilar limitations will be found on the discretion of the 
Governor in the exercise of his right of nomination, but with 
regard to Madras and Assam only, the Joint Select Committee 
made an addition enabling (but not requiring) the Governor to make 
rules in accordance with which the coinmunily specified in the 
rule as to be represented by nomination may select persons from 
wliom the Governor may make his choice. Tlie Joint Select Com- 
mittee expressed their reasons for this addition in the following 
terms; — 

“ A siinilar provision was made in the Indian Councils Act 
1892 which may be said to have initiated tlie process 
of election to legislatures in India, and the Committee 
think that such a provision if the Governor finds it 
possible to act upon may pave the way for an election 
proper by educating backward communities in the ad- 
vantages and responsibilities it involves.'' 

No regulations to that effect have, however, yet been framed 
either by the Government of Madras oi* by tbe Government of 
Assam. 


Chapter VI- 

CoNinmnal representatifni in Burma. 

32, The province of llurnia was not included in the Reforms 
scheme until 1921 when a notification No. 225, dated the 7th 
October 1921, was issued under section r)2A of the Government 
of India Act, constituting Burma a Governor’s province. With 
the issue of that notification a committee of officials and non- 
officials M-as appointed to advise as to the rules w’hich should be 
made in order to apply to Burma the provisions of the Government 
of India Act relating to Governors’ provinces (as modified by the 
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jjotificatioiis). The particular iiiodifi cation ft which require men- 
tion are that the nuinhev of members of the Leprislative Council of 
Banna was fixed at 92 ami the percentage of elected luemhers at 
fiO per cent, instead of 70 per cent. This Committee was boycotted 
by a considerable number of important political associations in 
Burma but completed its en(|uirv from the material available. 
'I'he question of communal representation was considered in chapter 
4 of the C(»nnuittee’s report from whicli the follow? extract is 
taken : — 


“ The Committee set out on its e?i(|uirv in the hope that a 
jyeneral electojate unadulterated by any device for the 
special representation of minoritios mip^ht satisfy the 
needs of Jliirma. AVe were, and still are, unanimously 
of opiiiioJi that communal electorates are an undesir- 
ahle feature in any representat-ve system, hut tlicoiy 
iii ibis case, as in India, Las had to pive way to fmd; 
and, in the face of the evidence ])iesejited, we have no 
course hut to recommend oertai?) special measures for 
minority representation. ’ ’ 

The Committee then made the following* comments on propor- 
tional representation ; — 

In the first instance we made it our endeavour to examine the 
problem with a view to tlie applic‘ation of proportional 
representation, hut the evidence does not justify us in 
recommending it at present. None the less, we desire 
to re(‘ord our opinion that in any further constitutional 
development, proportional repreaentation will probably 
oifer the most satisfactory niaiiner of securing the le- 
preseiiiation in question.’’ 

In t)rder to secure minority representation the Committee adopted 
communal reprcvseutation for the Kuropoan and Anglo-Indian 
communities and the leservatiou of special seals in <'ertain plural 
member (‘onstituencies for. the Indian and Karen communities. 
They proposed two separate electorates for Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians, because they saw little or no possibility of securing their 
representation in any other way. The Indian and Karen commu- 
nities, on the other hand, were more closely linked with the for- 
tunes of the province as a whole and might he expected ultimately 
to take a normal place in Burmese politics. For that reason the 
Committee considered it undesirable to segregate them completely 
from the general electorate. They, therefore, placed them on the 
ordinary eleidoral roll, hiit did not feel justified in depriving them 
altogether of some guarantee of representation. 

33. The two Burman members of the Committee expressed 
themselves very strongly against any form of communal repre- 
sentation or reservation of seats in Burma and expressed their 
views at length in separate minutes of dissent. The Indian mem- 
ber, Mr. (Hnwala, stated that he agreed with the recommendations 
of the majority as to the reservation of seats though he felt that 
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the Indian communilv had put forward and, ^.n his op:‘p.ion, estab* 
lislied an overwhelming ease for eommunal representation pure 
and simple. 

34. The recoininejidations of the Burma Beforms Committee on 
the suliject of the communal representation of Indians and Karens 
led to some difference of opinion between the Government of 
Burma and the Government of Indio. The views of the Govern- 
ment of Burma were expressed in their letter No. 1035 — 3L-6, 
dated the 2l8t December 1921, and on the vexed subject of com- 
munal representation are reproduced in extenso — 

...The local Government is opposed to the proposal that the 
special representation of the Indian and Karen com- 
munities sliould be secured by the reservation of seats 
in the general constituencies. The reservation of seats 
is an expedient which has been adopted in Madras to 
protect the non-Brahmans against the Brahmans whom 
they out-niimber by 22 to 1. It was adopted largelj^ 
because the minority in that case was slrongly opposed 
to a s 3 ^stem of communal electorates. But as a means 
of securing adequate representation for a minority it 
does not appear to Jiave any advantages over a com- 
munal electorate pure and simple. And it has this very 
great and obvious disadvantage that it places the selec- 
tion of the representatives of the minority in the hands 
of the voters belonging to the majority. Reservation 
of seats will not meet the views of those who have asked 
for communal electorates, nor does it meet the objec- 
tions of those who are opposed to the constitution of 
such electorates. It is clear that the majority of 
the Committee have proposed it as a compromise, and 
as a compromise the local Government would have 
reluctantly agreed to it, had it been accepted by those 
whose divergent views it was desired to reconcile. But 
it has failed to achieve that result, and that being so 
the local Government considers that the only argument 
in its favour falls to the ground. 

The Government of Burma claimed that the arguments in tlie 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report were chiefijr directed against com- 
munal electorates for communities which are differentiated from 
the rest of the body politic only l)y religon^or by caste; in the case 
of the Indians and Karens, the difference between them and the 
Karens is far wider and deeper and includes difference of race 
and language as well. (The Karens are a highly individualised 
Sinitic racial group numbering approximately one million out of 
a total population of about millions in the particular areas, 
outside the wholly excluded backward tracts, in which they are 
distributed)* In accordance with the views mentioned above the 
Government of Burma proposed five urban constituencies in the 
towns of Rangoon, Mandalay, Moulinein, Bassein and Akyab for 
the election of seven Indian members; and five rural constituen- 
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cies in five districts for the election of five Karen members. They 
agreed to communal ekcto rates for one European and one Anglo- 
Indian seat. 

35. Considerable space was devoted to the subject of communal The views 
representation in Burma in the Government of India's despatch 
No. 2, dated the 31st March 1922, addressed to the Secretary of 
State. Their comments on Karen representation contained a num- 
ber of general expressions of opinion on the reservation of seats 
as a substitute for communal electorates, and as this solution has 
been suggested for Muslim, representation in India those c.omments 
are here reproduced in full: — 

“ The Committee proposed that the representation of Karens 
should be socure<l by the metliod of reserved seats. In 
our opinion this method may be a suitable one for secur- 
ing the representation of a race or class where there is a 
large majority beloiiging to the race or class but where 
there is some doubt whether the majority will, owing 
perhaps to the less extent of the political activities of its 
members, be sure of securing adequate representation. 

These conditions applied in the case of the non-Brah- 
mans and Mahrattas in the Madras and Bombay Pre- 
sideiHues in which the adoption of this expedient was 
suggested by the Joint Select Committee, but neither 
of these conditions applies to tlic Kai*ens in any other 
constituencies, except one, for which Karens reserved 
seats have been propovsed by the Committee." 

The Goyernment of India then gave figures of the Karen popu- 
lation in those constituencies to support their argument that any 
scheme of reserved seats would, as argued by the local Government, 
place the selection of the representatives of the Karen minority 
in the hands of the voters belonging to the remaining races. 

Though the Government of India agreed that the Karens should 
have communal seats they revised the distribution suggested by the 
local Government. They then added — 

While we accept the proposal to provide for communal re- 
presentation to this extent we desire to emphasise that 
this is not communal representation on Indian lines. 
Generally speaking, the Karens have been merged in 
the general constituencies, and the Committee and the 
local Government have steered clear of the great com- 
plication of the electoral machinery which would have 
to be introduced if communal seats on Indian lines liad 
been included wherever Karens are found. The Karen 
communal seats have been provided only where their 
numbers justify this and with the object of definitely 
securing some "representation for them, though not, 
absolutely in proportion to the proportion which they 
form to the remainder of the population in the whole 
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province. All the Eareu constituencies will be rural 
coiistitueucies.' 

The Government of India aj^reed with tlie Reforms Committee 
and with the local Government in rejecting any attempt to estab- 
lish Indian communal constituencies throughout the province both 
for rural and urban constituencies, and that the attempt to ensure 
definite Indian representation should be confined to those urban 
constituencies where their numbers justified it. They drew atten- 
tion to the fact that the Committee's proposal was intended to 
secAire not only the representation of Indian but also the represen- 
tation of Burmans in urban constituencies : for example, in 
Rangoon the proposal was that 4 seats .should be reserved for 
Burmaii (;andi(lates and three for Indian candidates. In the other 
four towns of ilandalay, Moulmein, Bassein and Akyab, the Com- 
mittee definitely di.stributed all the proposed seats l)et\vecn Burman 
and Indian candidates. The Government of India decided to 
support tile Commit tee'^ proposals in jirefeiencc to the lo(*al Go- 
veiument’s advocacy of communal electorates tor Indians in those 
towns, but increased the Indian represenlation in Mandalay. One 
member of the Governor General’s Council, however, dissented 
from this view, and considered that the method of reserved seats 
was as unsuitable for adoption for Indians in urban constituen- 
cies in Burma as for Karens in rural constituencies. He was in 
favour of confining communal representation for Indians to 
Rangoon, which be would divide into two constituencies each of 
which would return four members. The Government of Burma 
were apprised of these recommendations and took strong exception 
to the Government of India’s distribution of Karen representation 
by divisions instead of districts, and adhered to their view that 
in certain urban constituencies there should be separate Indian 
electorates. In their view the reservation of seals for Indians in 
Rangoon would enable the Indian community completely to control 
the election of Burmans two seats reserved for Burmans, as Indians 
would predominate on the electoral roll and were strongly orga- 
nised. The Government of India then communicated by telegram 
\yith the Secretary of State saying that they would accept the deci- 
sion of the Secretary of State" if he preferred communal represent- 
ation for Indians. 

•36. The various rec;ommendations which had been made were 
placed before the Joint Standing Committee on Indian Affairs and 
m the electoral rules as finally approved by I'arliament the re- 
commendations of the Government of Burma for communal elec- 
torates for Karens in five districts were approved. The Indians 
were given communal electorates for eight scats in five urban con- 
stituencies; Anglo-Indian and European communal representation 
remained at one member each. In that respect the views of the 
local Ooveriunent were preferred to tlie recommendation of the 
Government of India that there should be three seats for the Euro- 
pean general constituency. In the debate in the House of Com- 
mons, Col, Wedgwood repeated his criticisms of communal repre- 
sentation' by separate electorates. 



37. Among the appendices attached to this note there are given 
iitatenients shewing — 

Appendix 1. — The total population of British India, the 
Muslim population and its percentage to the total popu- 
lation and the percentage to the Muslim popufation 
of Muslims enfranchised foi* eliM'tions to the Provincial 
Councils. 

Appendix IT. — The distrihuiioii id seats in the Provincial 
Legislative Councils exc,ept Burma, together with 
figures for each province of the percentage of Muslim 
seats to the total elected seats compared with the per- 
centage of Muslim seats In tJie Provincial ('ouncils 
according the TiUeknow Pact- 

Appendix TIT. — Till* distrihution of seats in ihe Burma Cegis- 
lafi\'e Council 

Appendix IV. — The distrilmtion of seals in the Legislative 
Assenihly with tigrires of the percentage of Muslim seats 
to the total Indian general seats and of the percentage 
of Muslim seats to the total elected seats. 

Appendix V. — The di^rihution of scats in the Council of 
State. 


ClIAVTER VII. 

('ant nnnufl icprt^srntnf ian on lornl bodies, 

38. In paragraph 11 of this note an extract was given from 
the re|)Iy of Lord Miiito to the Muslim depxitation of 1906. After 
having stated that any electoral re])resentation in India would 
he doomed to mischievous failure which aimed at granting a per- 
sonal enfranchisement regardless of the beliefs and traditions of 
the communities composing the population of this continent;’*. 
His Excellency proceeded — 

‘^..The great mass of the ])eo])le of India have no knowledge 
(»f representative institutions. I agree with you, 
(fentlemen, that the initial rungs in the ladder of self- 
(loveniment are to be found in the Municipal and Dis- 
trict Boards, and that it is in that direction that we 
must look for the gradual political edu(*ation of the 
people. In the meantime I c.an only say to you that the 
Muslim community may rest assured that their political 
rights and interests ns a community will he safe- 
guarded in any administrative reorganisation wrth which 
I am concerned.’* 

These words, read in tlie context in which they were used, were 
<*onimonly interpreted to guarantee the Muslims the communal re- 
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presentation on local bodies for which they had asked in their 
address which contained the following passage ; — 

‘*...We w’ould therefore respectively suggest that local autho- 
rities should, in every case, be required to declare the 
number of Hindus and Muslims entitled to seats on 
Municipal and District Hoards, such proportion to be 
determined in accordance with the nuiuerical sirength, 
social status, local influence and special requirements of 
either community. Once their relative proportion is 
arithoritatively determined, we would suggest that 
either community should be allowed severally to return 
their ow’u representatives, as is the practice in many 
towns in the Punjab.*^ 

Further support to the claim that Lord ^finto a(‘cepted the^ prin- 
ciple of communal representation on local bodies was found in the 
passage in the Government of India’s- letter No. ti310-17, dated 
the 24th August 1907, quoted in paragraph 13 of this note, which 
is here again reproduced in view of the importance which it came 
to occupy as an expression of official opinion on the subject of com- 
munal representation on locaL^bodies- 

'‘...As the constitution of the ])roviu(.ial legislative councils 
must largely depend upon the municipalities and dis- 
trict boards, it is suggested that local Governments 
should introduce into their systems of election and 
nomination for these boards the principle of assigning a 
fixed proportion of seats to each of the leading classes 
into which the population is divided by race, caste or reli- 
gion, and permitting the members of that class to select 
its own representative.’’ 

It is important to observe that communal representation on local 
bodies was not suggested for adoption on its own mer'ts, but in 
order to influence the distribution of representation in the legis- 
lative councils, in which provision was being made for special 
Muslim constituencies to be superimj)ose(l upon the general consti- 
tuieiicies. As noted above the date these instructions to local 
Governments was August 1907. 

39. In September 1907 the Royal (Commission upon Decentra- 
lization in India was appointed. Its report which was submitted 
in February 1909 contained important expressions of opinion on 
minority representation both on rural boards and on municipali- 
ties. The Committee’s recommendations on the subject of methods 
of election to rural boards, on whi(di a preponderance of elected^ 
non-official members was proposed, will be found in paragraph 789 
of the report, from which the following extract is taken; — 

Having regard to the very different circumstances of 

differerit areas, we think it essential that the system 
adopted in each should be such as to provide for the 
due representation of different communities, creeds and 
interests. It has always been recognised that it is the 
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* duty of the British administration to protect the inter- 

ests of the various communities in India, and to secure 
impartial treatment to all. Moreover, in the cognate 
matter of the selection of members for legislative coun- 
cils, the discussions which resulted in the passing of 
the Indian Councils Act of 1892 embodied the em- 
phatic testimony, not merely of distinguislied Anglo- 
Indian officials, but of British statesmen, as to the 
necessity for securing special representation of Muslim 
and other minorities, and as to the danger of allow- 
ing undue predominance to any one class.'* 

The only Indian member of the Commissiaon, Mr. 11. C. Dutt, 
recorded a note of dissent against this recommendation and said — 

“ Separate election by castes and creeds is not known else- 
where in the British Empire, and would introduce a 
new element of discord and disunion if introduced in 
India. The British Government, while wisely exercis- 
ing its power of nomination and appointment to help 
minorities and backward classes, has generally taught 
the people of India to ignore distinctions of caste and 
creed in civic life. A dilferent policy, accentuating 
existing social and religious distinctions by attaching 
to them distinct political rights, is likely to breed dis- 
sensions and troubles in a country like India." 

The remarks of the Decentralization Commission on the mode 
of election to municipalities were contained in paragraph 850 of 
their report, in which they said — 

" ...As regards methods of election, wo need only repeat what 
we have said in the case of siih-district l oards, that 
members should be chosen in ways best suited to local 
conditions, as laid down in the Government of India 
Resolution of May 1882* The main object should be 
to secure an effective representation of the various 
classes in each town, and the selection of fit represen- 
tatives ... A edass system of representation, which 
exists in Rangoon, and in some of the Thin jab Muni- 
cipalities, seems to have worked fairly satisfactorily." 

By 1909 therefore local Governments had before them two weighty 
expressions of opinion in favour of communal repiesentation on 
local bodies, namely, in the suggestions of the Government of 
India in their letter No. 2310-17, dated the 24th August 1907, 
and in the recommendations of the Royal Commission upon Decen- 
tralization. 

40. We may now turn to references to the same subject when 
the Indian Councils Bill, 1909, was before Parliament. Lord 
Morley's statement in Parliament tm the 23rd Februaiy’^ 1909 of his 
readiness to meet the Muslim demand has already been quoted in 
paragraph 15 of this note. On the 3rd March the Muslim I^eague 
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Bill, 1909. held a meeting in London and addresstMl a leKer to the Secretery 
of State containing tliese words — 

...We construe Ili.s Loidsliip’s declaration as also appli- 
eahle to the elections for district, municipal and rural 
self-governing hodiovS, as those elections have iiivaii- 
ahly heen included in the Muslim appeal for adecpiate 
and distinct representation.*’ 

On the 19th April at the Committee stage Mr. Hohhouse stated in 
reply to Lari Percy that — 

...The Secretary of' State adheres in its fulness and complete- 
ness to what he had said — that the representation of 
Muslims was to he not merely sutticient, hut in exoe.ss 
of tlndr actual numerical right. The dilhculiv had 
heeii how to provide that re])resentatioii without un- 
duly increasing the niimher which it was po.ssible to 
put on tliesc* Indian bodies. In a telegram received 
from the Vi< eroy as recently as the I2tli April speaking 
of this repre.sentation and th(‘ methods of securing it 
to Mnslim.s the Viceroy remarked — The nudhod jiro- 
})osed is simply that in general, electorates, snch as muni- 
cipalities, (listritd hoards, proviiu ial coiuicils, all soct-s 
and classes irndinliiig Muslims will vote together; by 
this means some but not suflicieut representation will 
be obtained for Mu.slims; in ndditioti a certain niiniliei 
of seats will be reserved for Muslims, and no tim? l>ut 
Muslims will liave a voice in filling them.'’ 

On the 27th A])ril Lord Ronaldshay nu)ved an amendment in the 
following terms to cluu.se I of the Bill — 

“ Provided that the ratio »)f Muslim and llindii repre- 

sent aiion (Ml all representativo b dies fioin the rural 
boards upwai’ds to the Viceiegul Council tie fixed by 
executive autliority and that in every in which a 
seal on a representative hody Ihii.-; a.ssigiied to the 
Muslim community is to be filled liy election, the neces- 
sary electorate be composed exclu.sivelv of Muslims.” 
Lord Ibmaldstiay referred to the Viceroy’s telegram of the I2tli 
April and said — 

'' This appears to me to constitute a direct reversal of the 
pledge given hy the Viceroy and emphasised bv the 
Secretary of State. What the Muslims demanded was, 
so far as their elected representatives were concerned, 
an exclusively Muslim elecrtorate for all todies as they 
were pioniised by the Viceroy.” 

In other words I^ord Ronald.shay identified himself with the posi- 
tion of the extreme sejiaratists wlio favoured complete isolation. 
Mr. flobhouse replied — 

“ 'Hie Se(‘retary of State wished him to say that he stood 

by bis declaration and did not abate it in any way 
whatever. The Viceroy said that the Muslim commu- 
' nity claimed that in any .system of representation 
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whether alferting legislative courieils or luiinieipal or 
district boards they should be represented as a coin- ^ 

inunity, and be expressed his entire accord with that 
view\ There had been no departure from that view nor 
from the policy declared bv his noble frend in another 
})lace. Hut any one a(r(|uaiuted with the Government 
of India must be perfectly aware that the absolute ful- 
filment of any undertaking of that kind necessitated a 
separate legister for Muslims. It was necessary that in 
f raining rules and regulations the Governinent of India 
should consult the provincial authorifies and it was not 
sujprising tlnit tlie local aut.Aorities foviiul in the course 
of their eiKjuiries that it would be impossible to carry 
out a uniform system.:. AVherever (dections were found 
possible, they would be conduett'd on tlu? basis of sepa- 
rate representation tor Muslims.’’ 

On tlie 4th May Lord M(»rley read a telegram from the Viceroy 
containing these words — 

“ I do not understand any Muslim Ijere to claim concessions 
suggeste<l namely tha< wherever eleidions ai*e found 
possdde they should be conducted nii basis of separate 
represenlation of Muslim comnninitv. [f interpreted 
literaJlj’ Hiat would involve having separate Muslim 
electorates wiihin the various eIe(*torales pro[)osed such 
as presideiKty cor])orations, district boards and muni- 
cipalities. This is manifesily impossible.’’ 

Shortly after this, resolutions were passed by the London and 
Indian branches of the Muslim League and letters appeared from 
various leading Muslim gentlemen re-alUrming the claim for sepa- 
rate lepresentation thr(Mig]i all stages. 

41. It is not necessary to trace in detail the course of f Tho problom 
correspondence between the Governmejit of India on the subject Joft unde- 
of communal repiesentatioji on local bodies whether with reference 
to their circular letter No. ‘s!JU0-17, dated the ‘.24th August 1907, 
or on the recommendations of the Decentralization Commission, 

(Broadly speaking the legal position at the time was that under 
the laws of mo.st provinces the local Governmejit possessed poweis 
to fix the amount of representation to be given to a particular 
class of the inhabitants in a muuicijiality. hut for district boards 
the power was merely to fix the total miniher of the niemher.s of 
the board and the number of membervS of each tehsil in a district.) 

The w-hole difficult problem remained undecided, but in a resolu- 
tion of the l()th July 1908 extending the elective system in the 
Bomluiy municipalities the Bombay Government stated — 

“ A system of communal representation, though attrac- 

tive at first sight, is beset by practi<'al difficulties, and 
is also open to the objection that it may stir up sec- 
tional animosities.” 

It was left therefore for fhe representation of those classes who 
were unable to secure representation of their own to he obtained by 
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uoiniiiatioii. lOLsewhere opinion inclined sometimes in opposition 
to, sometimes in favour oi, communal representation in local 
bodies. The (lovernment of India had deferred passing definite 
orders, when the outbreak of war in 1914 prevented for the time 
being any furtlier progress in the settlement of their policy in 
what was fell to be a very highly controversial matter. 

42. In the circumstances we may pass over the intervening 
years until we come 1o the Government of Ilulia^s resolution dated 
the IGth May 1918 on the local self-goveiiiment policy of the Gov- 
ernment of India. This resolution was linked with the announce- 
ment of the policy of His Majesty's Government made in the 
House of Commons on the 20th xiugust 1917 in respect of the 
increasing a.s3ociation of Indians in every branch of administra- 
tion and the gradual development of self-governing institutions 
with a view to the progressive realisation of respoiivsible Gove.n- 
nient in India as an integral part of the Ihitish Empire. The 
object of the resolution was to indicate the manner in whi(*h the 
Government of India would desire to initiate the progress to be 
made in the domain of local self-government:, fn the course of 
that resolution the Government of India atated that they wcmld 
prefer that the special representation of minorities on municipal 
boards and rural boards should l>e effected by retaining the prac^tiee 
of nomination rather than by introducing some system of com- 
munal or proportional representation. In that sentence, therefore, 
the Government of India made it (dear that they did not favour 
communal electorates tor local bodies. With tlje passing of the 
Government of India Act, 1919, local self-goveininent Ijecanie a 
transferred subject entrusted to the administration of Ministers. 

43. In Appendix VI attached to this note a statement is given 
shewing the means of representation of minority comiiiimities 
nn municipal and rural boards in the different proviiic(?s. In 
llombay and the United Provinces provision exists for the 
se[)arate idection of Muslims to both municipal and district 
boards. In Assam such provision is ('onfined to local or district 
boards, and does not extend to muriici])alities- In the Punjab 
the local Government can prescribe the number of representatives 
of eacdi (dass in municipalities. In Madras, the Central Provinces, 
Bihar and Orissa, and Bengal, excluding Calcutta, the represen- 
tation of minorities is secured by nomination. The Calcutta Muni- 
cipal Act. 1923, prescribes separate Muslim electorates. In Burma, 
(jutside Bangoon, the local Government is empowered to provide 
where nec^essary for the representation of classes. In the Eangcon 
municipality there is a fixed ])roportion of members of each com- 
munity and interest. 

44. It is important to observe that the reformed Legislative 
OoiineiLs of four province.'^, namely, the United Provinces, Bengal, 
Bombay and Assam, have expressly accepted the principle of com- 
munal representation for local bodies since the Goveinment of 
India Act was passed. 
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liy the United Provides District Hoards Act, 1922, Muslim 
rate-payers were given a . eparate electorate with a fair amount of 
weighting where their percentage is low. 

The Calcutta Municipal Act, 1923, was the handiwork of tlie 
Minister, tlie late Sir Surendranath Uaner jea. The Hill as drafted 
did not provide for communal electorates, and this omission aroused 
considerable feeling among Muslim members. On that ground 
its iiitro<luction on the 22nd November 1921 was opposed by a 
Muslim Jiieinber. Twenty Muslims and a member of the depressed 
classes then A’oted against the introd action of the Bill to signify 
their dissatisfaction with the Minister’s ]>olicy <>f not adopting 
communal electorates for the Oorporation. On the succeeding 
motion for the circulation of the Bill which was moved u week 
later there was no division, as the Minister Iiod indicated that 
further opportunity would be afforded for (iorisidering the subject 
of communal represelitation, but the Muslim members made it 
clear in the course of the debate that they consiclered that the 
Hindu members of the Uorporation had not treatt^d Muslim inter- 
ests with proper consideration and voiced the oi^inion “ that it was 
a pity that in the first year of the Keforms the Muslims had been 
compelled to feel what Swaraj would be.” Again when on the 
3rd July 1922 the Bill was referred to Select Committee, the 
Muslims did Jiot press matters to a division, but accused the 
Ministers of packing the Committee with mcmbeis o)>|)osed to com- 
munal electorates. The Minister then added ojic nmre Muslim 
member. For a variety of reas(»ns communal feeling was intense 
at the time w'hen the Calcutta Municipal Bill reached its final 
stage- The Muslims enlisted the sympathies of the noii-otticial 
.Europeans and the Hindus of the depressed classes on the (juestion 
of conuuuiial electorates. A number of Uiiidu Jiicmbeis feared 
that the definite cleavage w’hich would result if they forced Ihcir 
will on the Muslims Avould affect the broad political attitmle of 
the Muslim community tow'urds self-0 overnment, and to prevent 
a climax of that description announced their intention of voting 
with the Muslims on the cjuestion of communal electorates f«)r the 
Corporation. Government also Avas not united :is the Muslim 
members insisted either on a free vote being allowed or on Oov- 
eriimeiit as a body standing neutral. An estimate of the com- 
bined Muslim, non-official European, depressed class Hindu and 
catitious Hindu vote worked out at a majority o\’er the advanced 
Hindu vote especially if the GoA’ernment weie not solid. Tlicie 
W'as thus a certainty of defeat of the Minister, and Sor Surendra- 
iiath Banerjea accordingly accepted a compromise proposed by a 
non-official European Member to tlie effect that for nine years 
Ihere should be a communal electorate, and thereafter a general 
electorate. 

The Assam Municipal Act, 1923, was altered in Select Com- 
mittee to inake provision for rules to establish communal repre- 
sentation on municipal boards and the Bill Avas passed Avith this 
amendment. 
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Similarly the provision ior communal electorates in the Bombay 
Municipal Act, 1925, was made as the result of an amendment 
proposed in Select Committee. 

The position 45 . During recent years cominuiui] representation on local 
bodies has l)een an acutelv controversial issue in the Punjab. The 
following extract on the subject is taken fiom the most recent 
report of the local (roveriimeiit on (lie woiking of the lieforms 
addressed to the (joverninent of India with their letter Xo. 5845, 
dated the ?jrd October 1927: — 

‘‘ The evils of commiinalism have perhaps been more 

apparent in the field of local self-government than any 
other sphere. Before tlie introdindion of tlie reforms 
the representation of the Muslim cf)iinii unity on local 
bodies was nothing like that to which it was entitled 
0 !i purely ileinocratic ])rinciples, and it may bo conceded 
that it would have been a task of great difihmliy for 
the first Minister for local self-government, a Muslim, 
to resist the claim of his co-i‘eligi( mists to a gn»ater 
share of representation on su<*li boilies. Nor is it pos- 
sible on the point of jirincijde to lake objection to 
the measures which he initiated in order to a»*hieve 
his object. Thes«‘ measures iJicluded the loweiing of 
the franchise and of cpialifications for membership, 
ami the distribution of seats where communal electo- 
rates existe'd, on the basis of the mean between the 
population and the voting strength of Ihe different com- 
mnnities, ft cannot, Iiowever, be denietl by any close 
student fd the history of the last few years that one 
result of this poli(;y has been to increase communal feel- 
ing. The principles underlying the Minister's p«dicy 
Iiave naturally been very unpopular with the Hindu 
community, not only in tliemsolves, but also as embody- 
ing- a position wiiich Punjab Hindus could not accept 
in wider s])heres without serious consequences to their 
place in politics ... On tlie other hand the Minis- 
ters have on the whole bt^en firm in resisting tlie con- 
siderable pressure brought to bear on them to extend the 
system of communal electorates to places where it was 
not previously in force, though in several such places 
the reconstitution of election wards has operated to 
produce veiy much the same results as r-ommunal elec- 
torates.'* 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Voat^ieforma di^ouHsiotu on Communal lieprenenlation, 

Che Bengal 4G. The references in tins chapter to post-reforms discussions 
1023 . on communal representation exclude discussions in the provincial 
legislative councils of which some mention is made in the previous 
chapter, and do not purport to be in any sense exhaustive. In 
1923 when the Hindu-Musliin alliance of the non-co-operation 



^)6riod had fa’lleH to pieces, ilie late Mr. C. H. Das in Bengal 
entered into h, pact designed to settle HinAn and Mnslim differ- 
ences. Inter dlta, this pact provided for commiinal representation ^ 

in the Bengal Coiincil and in local bodies in the proportion of 60:40 
accordingly as either community was in a majority of popula- 
tion, and for the ^iraht of 55 per cent, of Government appointments 
to Muslims. Ttis Pact was rejected by the Congi'ess. A draft 
Sfatiohal Pact was prepared but came to nothing. 

47* At this point some mention may be made of the debate The Hou&o of 
in the Souse of Tjords on the 3rd June 1924 on a notice given by J^****®’ ^ 
Vijscount ifeel calling attention to a letter written by the Secretary 1924011 
of State, liord Olivier, to Mr. Satvainurti, a member of the Madras Lord Olivier’s 
Legislative Council, arid partimilarly to the statement contained l<;ttor to Mr. 
in that letter that the maintenance of the communal system ig fc»atyamurti- 
yntagonistic to tlie possibility of any proper working of democratic 
institutions in India.” In the course of the rather prolonged 
debate which ensued Lord Olivier explained that though com- 
munal electorates had been found necessary, it was in his opinion 
0 political truism that to have a mosaio of communal constituen- 
cies, all of which were exacerbating their own differences, was 
antagonistic to, or in other words, militated against, the progress 
of deinocratip institutions. In his contribution to the debate Lord 
(^urzon questioned the right of any one to lay down of a popula- 
tion of 320 millions split asunder by every diversity of race, 
religion, language and creed that the communal system was incon- 
sistent with the development of democratic institutions. The 
])iiblication in the press of Lord Olivier^s letter to Mr. Satya- 
miirti had caused some alarm among Muslims, and in concluding 
his remarks Lord Curzon expressed his desire to ‘ nail the point 
to the counter that although the Secretary of State had expressed 
c<»rtain abstract views of his own, he had stated with even greater 
(dearness . that the Government of which he was a member had 
no intention of abolishing the communal system.’ 

48. The Report of the Reforms Enquiry Committee was dated The views of 
the 3rd December 1924. l^he problem of communal representation 
in the Councils w^as discussed in paragraph 69 of the report of the SSnority of 
majority who reached the following broad conclusion — the Reforms 

It must be admitted fhat in principle these provisions are 
open to constitutional objection, and most of us look 
upon: them as an obstacle to political advance, but we 
consider that the abolition of any special communal 
electorates — and in this we include reserved seats — is 
quite impracticable at the present time. The objections 
of the communities concerned are, in our opinion, far 
too deep-rooted to enable us to justify any recommen- 
dation ih this respect.” 

Tfhe. majority then Stated that they tvere not prepared^ either 
to recommSnS Sven the substitution in whole or in part of reserved 
s'eats for Separate electorates and added— 

** It is true that it niay be urged that this would facilitate 
the eventual abolition of separate communal representa- 
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tion. On tlie other hand, however, it means that the 
representatives of the communities which attach parti- 
oitlar importance to the existinjf provisions will he 
elected largely by the suffrages of otlier communities/’ 

The majority also dealt with a suggestion made by Sir T. B- 
Saprii that the present system should be replaced by a system under 
which the existing quota of communal members would be elected 
from as wide a constituency as possiI)le. It was explained that 
the object of the recommendation was to improve the quality of 
members by enlarging the field of choice- The majority stated 
that in the existing circumstances they considered that this would 
place too great a strain upon the capacity of the electorate. Before 
leaving the subject the majority expressed the hope that no fur- 
ther extension of coinnmnal rey)resentation would be found to be 
necessarj% and observed that before it is permitted any community 
should be required to prove that it will suffer very appreciably if 
the existing arrangements continue. 

The views of the majority will be found in chapter 8 of their 
report in which they expressed themselves as follows: — 

While, therefore, we "^think that in the present conditions 
it is unavoidable that due regard must be paid to com- 
munal interests and that they should be adequately 
safeguarded by provisions in the Constitution, we do 
affirm that by the mere postponement of the solution 
of questions connected with Constitutional advance not 
only will no useful purpose be served but that it may 
make the task more difficult in the future.’^ 

Apparently the view whicli the minority were expressing wa^^ 
that in spite of the fact that communal electorates are a hindrance, 
they did not, in their judgment, supply sufficient ground for post- 
poning further consideration of constitutional progress. 

49. In its sessions held in 1924, 1925 and 1926 the All-Induj 
Muslim League continued to emphasise its adherence to separate 
representation for Muslims and in moving his resolution on ihe 
subject in the All-India Muslim League held in December 1926, 
Mr. Jin nail said — 

There is no escaping from the fact that communalism 

does exist in the country. By mere time and senti- 
ment it could not be removed. Nationalism could not 
be created by having a mixed electorate.’’ 

Throughout 1926, which was the year of the serious communal 
riots in Calcutta, a movement against communal electorates, cer- 
tainly among Hindus, began to gather increased weight. Com- 
munal electorates were stated in short to be the root-cause of dissen- 
sion between the two communities. Fears that Government might 
jdeld to the agitation w^hich had been started for the abolition ot 
tbe sTstein led Muslims to seek an assurance that no change wa^ 
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contemplated at the time. This assurance was publicly given by ^ 

His Excellency in a speech at the Chelmsford Club in August 
111:20 ill which, after appealing to the communities to come to 
terms, he stated that the problem of communal representation was 
one which would naturally fall within the purview of the Statu- 
tory Commission, and Government did not intend to take any 
steps either to curtail or extend the system in advance of the 
intjuiry which the Commission would make. Shortly after, in 
ieplying to an address presented by Muslims at Poona, His Excel- 
lency stated — 

‘‘ llie (question of communal representation about which you 
have expressed anxiety is ot* great complexity- I have 
said elsewhere its only justification is that it should 
be the means through which every community should 
feel free to give what it can to the common cause of 
the service of India. But if this ultimate purpose is 
obscured and if communal representation comes to be 
regarded as an end in itself, then it has the etfect of 
naiTOwing the horizon of our lojmlty. What was 
designed to promote the cause of iiuifty may quickly 
become the seed-bed of division when different com- 
munities have to live together. It is incumbent upon 
ea<di to recognise that the clause of peace demands a 
wide measure of mutual toleration and restraint. That 
wliieli we claim for ourselves avc must be ready to accord 
to our neighbours. This spirit, if it may but grow:-, 
will be found to be a better and more lasting solvent 
for the present discords than any artificial methods of 
representation, but until w’e can reach this state com- 
munal representation in some form is likely to he neces- 
sary and it is probable that a substantial modification 
of it must largely depend upon the general consent of 
all communities.’' 

50. The subject of communal representation had been referred LoidBlrken 
lo by the Secretary of State in a speech delivered in the House head’s com- 
"f Lords on the SSth July 1920. In that speech Lord Birkenhead SonMoV**® 
cxpi essed the opinion that it was not true to deny all connection Lords in 
ijetween refoinis and the present Hindu-Muslim tension but it was July 1926. 
a grossly inadequate explanation to attribute it either to the exist- 
•‘in-e of reforms or to their nature. As far as tangible cause of ten- 
'>ioii could be assigned, it was to be found in the general post- 
''ar nil settlement w'hieh gave a final quietus to the system of 
paternal government and allowed component elements of the Indian 
population to take stock of their new position and insist increas- 
iMgly and vehemently on their own rights. It was doubtless true, 

''aid Lord Birkenhead, that the sy.stem of communal representa- 
tion tends to stereotype cleavage, but there is not the slightest 
i?round for an assertion that, had Parliament insisted in the teeth 
of violent opposition in carrying reforms in 1919, which embodied 
'Ucli representation, Hindu-Muslim relations would have become 
oiore amicable than lately they have been. On the other hand 
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it was almost certain that they would have become very much more 
violent and embittered. 

51. On the 10th of March 1927, the lion^ble Sir Sankaran Nair, 
iorinerly member of the Governor General’s Executive Couui il, 
moved a resolution in the Council of State to the effect that no 
further step should be taken towards responsible Government until 
tlie Hindus and Muslims agreed to dispense with the election of 
members on the legislatures by separate electorates composed only 
of Hindus or Muslims. The resolution appeared to arise primarily 
from the statement by the All-India Muslim League of their idea 
of what should be the basic and fundameutal principles on which 
any new constitution should be based. Included among those 
principles was a provision that the representation of communal 
gnuips should (*ontiiiue to be by means of separate electorates as 
at present, provided that it shall be open to any community to 
abandon a separate for a general electorate- An amendment was 
moved by a Muslim meiriber to provide for the retention of sepa- 
rate electorates, and a further amendment to permit constitutional 
advance with joint electorates and protection for minorities. After 
discussion the amendments were negatived and the original reso- 
lution was withdrawn. The resolution served the purpose of ven- 
tilating the views of various sections on the subject of couimimal 
representation. 

52. During the course of that debate no Muslim member bad 
expressed the view that the time had yet come when communal 
electorates could be dispensed with. In the circumstances there 
was some surprise when a statement was issued to the press a few 
days later by a number of Muslim members of the legislature to 
the effect tliat at an informal conference which they had lield 
among themselves they had agreed to the institution of joint 
electorates, on the condition that Sind should be separated from 
the Uombay Tresideucy and made a separate province, and, second- 
ly, that reforms should be introduced in the North-West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan on the same terms as in any other pro- 
vince of India. If these conditions were accepted by the Hindu- 
Miislim communities Muslims vrould accept joint electorates in 
all provinces, and would make to the Hindu minorities in the pro- 
vinces where Hindus were in a minority the same concessions that 
the Hindus were prepared to make to Muslim minorities elsewhere. 
In the Punjab and Bengal representation should be on the basis 
of population and in the Indian legislature Muslims should be 
represented by not less than one-third of the members chosen by 
mixed electorates. Immediately after the statement containing 
these conditions had been communicated to the press some or 
those who had been present at the conference wrote to the news- 
papers denying that they had agreed to the conditions and saying 
that they could not accept joint electorates on any terms. Mi** 
Jinnah who had taken a leading part in convening the conference 
himself issued a further statement to the press in which he said 
that the Muslims proposals must be accepted or rejected in toto; 
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while about three weeks later the representative in the Assembly 4 

of the North-West Frontier Province f^ave a etatement to the press 
in which he said that if Muslims desired to preserve their identity, 
they should not allow themselves to be inerf|;ed politically in the 
Hindu majority. He concluded by saying that a joint electorate 
in the existing circumstances would be an unequal combination 
disadvantageous to the weaker side. From comments made in the 
Muslim press throughout India it seemed clear that whatever the 
reception the Hindus might give to the conditions suggested at 
the conference of Muslim leaders, there was little chance of their 
fi tiding favour with Muslims generally. 

58. Three (Jays ufter the Muslim conference, the Hindu mem- The Hindu 
hers of the Ipdian legislature met in Delhi to consider the Muslim roply* 
proposals. At this meeting the following principles w'ere gene- 
rally accepted as the basis of further discussion: — 

(1) There stiould be joint electoi'ates for all the legislatures 

throughout India- 

(2) Everywhere seats should be reserved on the basis of popu- 

lation , 

(3) Keligious and quasi-religious rights should be safeguarded 

by specific pvoviaions in the conatitiition. 

(4) Problems involving the rearrangement of provincial 

boundaries should be left alone for the time being. 

At a meeting of the Hindu Maha Sabha a few days later it was 
decided that the suggestions of the Muslim conference were not 
yet ripe for discussion. 

54. The question of joint versus separate electorates has con- Recent re 
tinued to be a much debated issue in current politics, the course 
of whi^ is iuclicnted in the resolutions attached to the further 
appendices to tliis note, namely — organisations. 

Appendix VII. — Resolutions (1) and (2) of the All-India Con- 
gress Committee passed at Bombay in May 1927 in 
favour of substituting joint for separate electorates, 
with reservation of seats as a temporary measure and if 
desired. Provision was also macle for reciprocal con- 
cessions in favour of minorities including Sikhs in the 
Punjab. These two resolutions form part of the gene- 
ral body of five resolutions on the subject of Hindu- 
Muslim uuity all of which are reproduced in this appen- 
dix, ' 

Appeudix VIII. — ^The Hindu-Muslim Uuity Resolution passed 
by the Madras Congress of December 1927 reproduced 
in this appendix was based on the resolutions of the 
Allflndia Congress Committee passed at Bombay in 
May 1887. 
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Appendix IX. — Resolution passed by the Calcutta Session of 
the All-India Muslim League. In the course of this 
resolution it is stated that “ in present circumstances 
the representation of Muslims in the legislatures by 
separate electorates is inevitable, and Muslims will not 
accept any scheme involving the surrender of this 'valu- 
able right unless and until Sind is actually constituted 
a separate autonomous province and reforms are 
actually introduced in the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince and Baluchistan. When these requirements are 
fully satisfied 3luslims will be prepared to abandon a 
separate in favour of a joint electorate w'ith reservation 
of seats fixed on the basis of the population of the differ- 
ent coinmiinities subject to certain stipulations con- 
tained ill the resolution. 

Appendix X. — Resolution of the Lahore Session of the All- 
India Muslim League containing the statement that 
‘ the idea of joint electorates with or without a speci- 
fied number of seats being unacceptable to Indian 
Muslims on the ground of its being a fruitful source of 
discord and disunion and also as being wholly inade- 
<juate to achieve the object of the effective representa- 
tion of various communal groups, the representation of 
Indian Muslims shall continue to be by means of 
separate electorates as at present, provided that it shall 
be open to any coiiimunity at any time to abandon its 
separate electorates in favour of joint electorates \ 
Attention is also drawn to the provisions in the reso- 
lution on the subject of the proportion of Muslim re- 
presentatives- 


The Calcutta and Lahore Sessions of the All-India Muslim 
League were rival meetings of the same body owing to differences 
of opinion between the leaders. 

Apj)endix XI. — Resolution of the All-India Liberal Federa- 
tion including provision affirming that * national 
patriotism can be best developed by a system of joint 
electorates ([ualified by the reservation of seats for im- 
portant minorities until it be possible with the good- 
will of the communities concerned to dispense with re- 
servation of seats \ 

Appendix XII. — Resolution passed by the Delhi Session of 
the All-India Hiiiflu Maha Sabha on February 8th, 
1928, declaring that communal representation is funda- 
mentally opposed to nationalism^ 

Appendix XIII, — Resolutions passed by the All-Parties' Con- 
ference at Delhi in February and March 1928. 
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Appendix I. 

Census and electorate statistics of the Muslim Community. 


1 

Province. 

Popniatton 
of British 
India 
(In 

thousands ). 

Pr>pnlatloii 
of Aliiallms 
In British 
India (in 
thousands). 

Percentage 
of Aliisllm 
population 
to total 
population. 

i Percentage 

1 of Muslim 

1 electorate 
> for provln- 
icial fouucils 
j to Muslim 
! iKipulation 
i in provin- 
cial councils. 

British India 





246,960 

6 S .733 

27 

, , 

Madras 

• ■ 




42,318 

2,840 

6-7 

2-4 

Bombay . 

• • 




19 , 291 * 

3 , 82(1 

19*7 

3-57 

Bengal 

• a 




46,695 

25,210 

539 

2-1 

(."lilted Provinces 





45,375 

6,431 

14*3 

3*58 

Punjab 


• 



20,685 

11,444 

65*3 

1 2*67 . 

Bihar and Orissa 





34,002 

3,690 

10-9 

1 

1 1*1 

Central Provinces 





13,912 

563 

4 

j 2*62 

Assam 

• 

• 



7.806 

2,202 

28*9 

i 3*4 

1 

Burma 

• • 




13,212 

. . 

.. 

! 

Delhi 

• * 

« 



488 

• • 

.. 

.. 

AJmer-Merwara • 

. 

• 



405 

e. 

.. 

.. 

North-West Frontier Province 

• 

• 


; 2.251 

I 

2,082 

91‘6 

■■ 

^Excludes Aden. 


Appendix II. 

Distribution of seats in Provincial Councils {except Burma). 



1 

3 

a 

*S 

Province. 

i 

■sT 





1 



1. Madras ;132 

2. Bom- |tl4 

I ay. 

3. Bengal >140 

4. United !l23 
PZDViii- . 
ces. 

5. Punjab : 04 

6. Bihar >103 
and 

Orissa. ; 

7. (’entral ! 73 
Ptovin- i 
ces. I 

8. Assam ’ 63 




* Includes Berar Members. 
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Apl^ia^Dix III. 


Distribution of seats in the Burma Legislative Council. 



Appendix IV. 


Distribution of seats inAhe Legislative 'Assembly. 



hitw ProYMioet 


XRhat »Tid Orisga 
Ctentlral ProyinooB . 
Jiflsam . 

Butina 

Deih! 

AjmerOfonvaia 
North- Weet I*ron- 
tier Prorincea* 
Borar 

■Gorormnent t)f ludilb 
Aaaociated Chamber 
of Commoroe. 
Indian Ohriaiian 
Depreaaed CflaaBoa . 
Anglo-Indian Com- 


Labcmt IntBteara 


tod I * 
to. 



I Y 

I J 


16 is- 
le s 

17 85 


12 25 


* Excluding 
one non- 
Mnhaninia- 
dini Berar. 





















Appendix V. 


Distribution of seats in the Counoil of State. 



Appendix VI. 


4 statement showing the means of representation of minority com 
munities on municipal and rural/ hoards in different provinces. 
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*4 statement showing vieans of representation of minority communis 
ties on municipal and rural hoards in different provinces — contd. 
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£i statement showing means of representation of minority communi- 
ties on municipal and rural hoards in different provinces — concld. 


Burma District councils 
and circle boards. 


Bihar and Orissa muni-] 
cixialities. 

Bihar and Orissa district 
boards. 


Central Provinoos muni-^ 
cii)alities. I 


Central Provinces dis- | 
trict councils and |- 
local boards. j 


Assam municipalities 


Assam local boards 


There 'is no sxiecific provision 
in law for the representation 
of Muslims and other com- 
. munities, but rules provide 
for separate representation 
of different communities. It 
is possible for such classes to 
be represented by nomina- 
tion. 

'I Bepresentation of minorities 
I and special interests is 

I secured by ax>pointments 

^ made by local Govem- 

I ment as far as possible. 


Local Government has iwwer 
to make rules regulating the 
mode of election, selection 
and nomination of members 
But there are no separate 
electorates or reservation of 
seats for Muslims or minority 
communities on ^mimion^li- 
ties or rural boards. Defi- 
ciency in the representation 
of minorities is made up by 
nomination. 

Elected members are elected 
,by joint electorate of all 
communities. Government 
may correct inequalities by 
nomination. 

Muslims and non-Muslims 
fonn separate electorates. 
Buies require that claims 
of castes, communities and 
interests not adequately 
represented by elected mem- 
bers should be taken into 
consideration in a|)pointing 
nominated members. 


Section 7 of Burma Bural 
Self-Government Act, PJ2], 
as amended up to date. 


Section 13 (1) (6) of Bihar 
and Orissa Munioiital Act, 
1922, as amended up to 
date. 

Section 8 (2) (a) of Bihar 
and Orissa Lecal Self- 
Government Act, 1923, as 
amended up to date, 
f Section 10 (4) of Central 
I Provinces Muiilcipaiitie.s 
Act, 1922, as amended 
up to date. 

Section 79 (1) (iii) of 
- Central Provinces Lical 
Self-Government Act, 
1920, as amended up to 
date. 


Section 296 (2) (1) of Assam 
Municipal Act, 1923, as 
amended up to date 


Section 4 (2) ot Assam liocal 
Self-Government Act, If 16, 
as amended to date. 


Appenuix VII. 

Resolutions passed by the All-India Congress Committee at Bombay 

in May 1927. 

“ The All-Iudia Coi^ress Conmiittee apjiroves and adopts the 
report of the Working Committee on the Hindu-Muslim question 
and the recommendations contained therein and calls upon all Con- 
gress organisations to take necessary steps to have the follo^riug 
recommendations carried out: — 

(1) Joint Electorates . — ^That in any future scheme of constitu- 
tion, so far as representation in the Tarious legislatures is con- 
cerned, joint electorates in all the provinces and in the Central 
Legislature be constituted. 



(2) Reservation of sdnts. — ^Tlat, ^ffr a to' fifll 

ussui*auces to the two coiAiimnities that th^it in- 

tereistB will be safeguarded in the Legislaturee, for the present^ and 
if desired, such representation of the eommunities should- he secured 
by the reservation of eeats in joint electorates on the basis of 
population in every province and in the Central Legislature : 

Provided that reciprocal concessions in favour of minorities 
including the Sikhs in the Punjab may be made by mutual agree- 
ment so as to give them representation in excess of the proportion 
of tJie number of seats to which they wotild bo entitled on Hke 
population basis in any province or provinces, and the prbportions 
so agreed upon for the provinces shall be maintained in the represen- 
tation of tlie two communities in the Central Legislature from the 
provinces. 

(3) (a) North^We6t Frontier Province and, British Baluchistan. 
— ^That the proposal made by the Muslim leaders that reforins should 
be introduced in the North-West Frontier Province and British 
Baluchistan on the same footing as in other provinces is, in the 
opinion of the Committee, a fair and reasonable one, and should 
be given effect to, care being taken that simultaneously with other 
measures of administrative reforip an adequate system of judicial 
administration shall be introduced in the said provinces. 

(3) (b) Separation of Sind from Bomha/if. — (i) That with regard 
to the proposal that Sind should be constituted into a separate 
province, this Committee is of opinion that the time has come for 
the redistribution of provinces on linguistic basis — a principle that 
lias been adopted by the constitution of the Congress. 

(ii) The Committee is also of opinion that such readjustment of 
provinces be immediately taken in band and that any province 
which demands such reconstifutioil on linguistic basis be dealt 
with accordingly. 

(Ui) The Committee is further of opinion that a beginning may 
be made by constituting Andhra, Sind and Karnatak into separate 
provinces. 

(4) lAherty of conscience, — That in the futitre constitution, 
liberty of conscience shall be guaranteed and no legislature, central 
or provincial, shall have power to make any laws interfering with 
liberty of < eonsciraee. 

Liberty of Conscience ” meiins liberty of belief and worship, 
freedom of religions observances and association and freedom to 
carry on religiiousr education and propaganda with due regard to the 
feeling of others send without interfering with similar rights of 
otfarerss. 

(5) Inter-commuTial matters, — ^That^ no billj resolution, motion 
or amendment' regarding, inter-eommunal matters shall be moved , 
discussed or passed in my legislature, central or provincial, if a 
three-fourths^ ma^ity of the members either community affected 
thereby in that legislature oppose the introduction, discussion or 
passing of such bill, resolution, motion or amendment. 



liit^^T-toiDaiinuhal matters means matters aj^ieed .ni^on as 
sucli by a Joint Standing Coinmittee of both coniniunities, of the 
Hindu afid Muslim members of the leg^islatiires concerned, appoint- 
ed at the commencement of every session of the legislatures.’’ 


Appenhix VIII. 

'rhe Unity Resolution of the Madras Session of the Indian Natimtal 

Congress^ December 1927. 

This Congress resolves that in any future scheme of constitu- 
tion, so far as representation in various legislatures is concerned, 
joint electorates in all Provinces and in the Central Legislature be 
constituted. 

That with a view to give full assurances to the two great com- 
munities that tlieir legitimate interests will be safeguarded in the 
Legislatures for the present and, if desired, such representation of 
communities should be secured by reservation of seats in joint 
•electorates on the basis of population in every province and in the 
Central liCgislature provided that reciprocal concessions in favour 
of minorities in ihe Punjab may be made hy mutual agreement so 
as to give them representation in excess of the proportion of the 
number of seats to which they would be entitled on population basis 
in any province or provinces and the proportions for the provinces 
in the Central Jiegislature from province. In decision of reserva- 
tion of seats. for the Punjab the question of representation of Sikhs 
as an important minority will be given full consideration. The 
proposal made by Muslim leaders that reforms should be introduced 
in North-West Frontier Province and British Baluchistan on the 
same footing as iti other provinces is, in the opinion of the Omgress, 
fair and reasonable and should be given effect to, care being taken 
that simultaneously with other measures of administrative reform 
an adequate systeiu of judicial administration shall be introduced 
in the said provinces. 

That with regard to the proposal that Sind should be constituted 
into a separate province tJiis Congress is of opinion that the time 
has come for redistribution of provinces on linguistic basis, a 
principle that has been adopted by the constitution of the Congress. 

This Congress is also of opinion that such re-adjustment of pro- 
vinces be immediately taken in hand and that any province which 
demands such reconstitution on linguistic basis be dealt with 
accordingly. 

This Congress is further of opinion that beginning may be made 
by constituting Andhra, IJtkal, Sind and Karnatak into separate 
previnces. That in the future constitution liberty of conscience ” 
shall be guaranteed and no Legislatures, Central ^ or Provincial, 
shall, have power to inake any laws interfering with the liberty 
of conscience ‘‘ Liberty of Conscience ’’ means liberty of belief 
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and worship, freedom of religions observances and association and 
freedom to carry on religious education and propaganda with due 
regard to the feelings ot others and without interfering with the 
similar rights of others. That no bill, resolution, motion or 
amendment regarding inter-oommunal matters shall ibe moved, 
discussed or passed in any legislatures. Central or Provincial, if 
three-fourths majority of the members of eitlier community affected 
thereby in that Legislature oppose the introduction, discAissiou or 
passing of such a Bill, resolution, motion or amendment. luter- 
eommiiiial matters mean matters agreed upon as such by a joint 
standing committee of both communities of Hindu and Muslim 
members of the Legislatures concerned appointed at the commence- 
ment of every session of Legislature. 

This Congress resolves that without prejudice to rights that 
Hindus and Muslims claim one to play music and conduct proces- 
sions wherever they please, and the other to slaughter cows for 
sacrifice or food wherever they please, the Muslims appeal to the 
Muslims to spare Hindu feelings as much as possible in the matter 
of the cow, and the Hindus appeal to the Hindus to spare Muslim 
feelings as much as possible in the matter of music before mosques, 
and therefore this Congress calls upon both the Hindus and Muslims 
not to have recourse to violcuice or to law to prevent the slaughter 
of a cow or the playing of music before a mosciue. 

The Congress further resolves that every individual or group 
is at liberty to convert or to reconvert another by argument or 
persuasion J)Ut no individual or group shall attempt to do so or 
prevent it being done by force, fraud or other unfair means such 
as the offering of material inducement. Persons under 18 years of 
age slmuld not be converted unless it be along with their parents 
or guardians. If any person under 18 years of age is found stranded 
without his parents or guardians, by persons of aiiotlier faith he 
should be promptly handed over to persons of hrs own faith. There 
must be no secrecy as to the person, place, time and manner about 
any (Conversion or reeouversioii nor should there be any demons- 
tration of jubilation in support of any conversion or reconv'ersion. 
Whenever any complaint is made in respect of any conversion or 
reconversion that it was effected in secrecy or by force, fraud or 
otlier unfair means or whenever any person under 18 yearvS of age 
is converted the matter shall be enquired into and * decided by 
arbitrators, who shall be appointed by the Working Committee 
either by name or under general regulations.^' 


Appendix IX. 


Resolution passed hy the Calcutta Session of the All^India Muslim 

League. December 1927. 

The All-India Muslim League authorizes the Council of the 
League to appoint a Sub-Committee to confer with the Working 
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Committee of the Indian Xatioiial Congress and sxicli other orga- 
nisations as the Council may think proper for the purpose of draft- 
ing a constitution for India in Avhich interests of the Muslim 
community will be safeguarded, having regard to the following 
proposals which the league approves of and adopts and subsequently 
take part in the national convention which is going to take place 
in Delhi March next, as suggested by the Indian National Congress. 

(1) That Sind should be separated from the Bombay Presidency 
and constituted into a separate autonomous province. 

(2) That Beforms should he introduced in the North-West 
Frontier and Baluchistan placing them on the same footing as 
other provinces. 

(3) That in the present circumstances the representation of 
Muslims ill different legislatures of the country through separate 
electorates is inevitable and that Muslims will not accept any 
scheme involving the surrender of this valuable right, unless and 
until Sind is actually constituted a separate autonomous provincje, 
and reforms as aforesaid are actually introduced in the North-West 
Frontier and Balnchistan provinces. AV^hen these requirements 
are fully satisfied, Muslims will be prepared to abandon separate 
electorates in favour of joint electorates xvith reservation of seats, 
fixed on the basis of population of different communities, subject 
to what is stated hereinafter, (1) Sind, North-West Frontier and 
Baluchistan; Muslim majority make the same concessions with 
regartl to the proportion of seats reserved to the Ilindu minority 
that the Hindu majority in other provinces xvould make to the 
Muslim minorities over and above the proportion of the population 
of the provinces which shall be the ininimum basis; (2) in Central 
I.egislature Muslim representation shall not be less than one-third.’* 


Appendix X. 

Rc-^ohition yassed &// the htthorc Session of the All-J ndia Muslim 

TjcaijiiCy December 1927 , 

1. AVherens the speedy attainment of Swaraj is one of the 
declared objects of the All-India Muslim League, and whereas it 
is noAv generally felt that the conception of Sw^araj should be 
translated into the realm of concrete j>olities and become a factor in 
tlie daily life of tlxe Indian people, the All-India Muslim League 
hercd>y resolves, that in any scheme of a constitution for India, 
that may ultimately he agreed upon and accepted by the people, the 
following shall constitute its basis and fundamental principles: — 

(cl) The Provinces of India shall all be united under a common 
Government on a federal basis following the model of the United 
States of America, so that each Province shall have full and com- 
plete autonomy, the functions of the Central Government being 
confined to such matters of general and common concern as may be 
expressly mentioned in the constitution. 
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(6) Any territorial re-distribution that might at any time 
become necessary shall not in any wav affect the Muslim majority 
of population in the Punjab, Bengal, North-West Frontier Pro- 
vim e, Baluchistan and Sind. 

(c) Full religious liberty, liberty of belief, worship, obsei- 

vaiices, propaganda, association and education shall be guaranteed 
to all communities. 

(d) The idea of joint electorates whether wdth or without a 
specified number of seats, being unacceptable to Indian Muslims, 
on the ground, of its being wholly inadequate to achieve the object 
of effective representation of various communal groups, the repre- 
sentation of the Indian Muhammadans shall continue to be by means 
of separate electorates as at present, provided that it shall be open 
to any community at any time to abandon its separate electorates 
in favour of joint electorates. 

(e) That the representation on. the various legislative Councils- 
in the country shall be so arranged as to eusuro that no majority 
in any Province shall be cH)nvorted in the Legislative Councils into 
either a minority or equality. 

(/) The constitution of the Executive in the Central and Pro- 
vincial txovernments shall be so devised as to provide adequate: 
representation of the Muslim Community in the various Indian 
Cabinets. The amount of representation in the Central Legislature 
shall he at least 33 per cent. 

(//) No bill or resolution or any part thereof affecting any coni- 
niunity, wliicli question is to be determined by the Community in 
the elected body concerned, shall be passed in any Legislature or 
any other elected body if three-fourths of the luemhers of that 
Community in that particular body oppose such bill or resolutions 
or part thereof.’^ 


Appendix XI. 

Resolution 'passed bjf the Indian Liberal Federation at Bomhajf 

in December 1927 , 

(a) This Federation places on record its deep conviction that 
for the early attainment by India of responsible government, it is 
of paramount importance that the unfortunate communal differences 
should be composed. It caUa upon all its members to promote and. 
actively support every movement calculated to bring about a better 
understanding between Hindus and Muslims aiid iinity in political 
matters by juat representation fo|: iniuprities in the legislature. 

{jj) This Federation cordially a{>preciates the earnestness of 
distinguished J^.usljm leaders who have put fp^a^d a scheiqe for 
the settlement pf gntstaAding differences. 

(c) ht affirms tiiat national' patriotism can best be developed by 
a system of joint electorates qualified by the reservation of seats 
for important, minorities until it be possible, with the goodwill of 
the communities concerned to dispense with reservation of seats/’' 
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ResoUttion inused hy the Delhi Session of the All-India Hindu 
M ahasabha on F ebruary the 8th, 1928. 

The All-India Hindu Sabha met at Dellii and passed a resolution, 
stating that after considering- (a) the Delhi Muslim proposals, (/>) 
the resolution adopted in respect thereof by the Madras Session ot 
the Indian National Congress and (c) the resolution passed imme- 
diately after the close of the Madras Congress by the Calcutta session 
of the Muslim League — 

this meeting of tlie All-India IIin<lu Sabha reiterates its 
conviction that coniiniinal representation is fundamen- 
tally opposed to Nationalism and laj^s down tlie 
following essential propositions for incorporation in any 
future constitution of the country: — 

(а) Thai there shall be uniformity of franchise for all coin- 

miinities in eacJi Province, 

(б) That elections to all tlie elective bodies shall be by mixed 

Electorates. 

(c) That tliere shall be no i*oservation of seats on communal 

coiisideratiuiis in any of the Elective Bodies and 
Educational Institutions, but to start with if a 
minority community in any Proviiu^e were to demand 
a reservation of seats, such reservation may be granted 
only in the Legislatures for a short period and oa the 
basis mentioned in Clause (d). In no circ.innstances, 
however, shall there be any reservation of seats in 
favour of any majority community . 

(d) The basis of representation of different communities shall 

be uniform, such as adult population, voting strength 
or taxation. 

(e) The redistribution of Provinces in India, if and when 

necessary shall be made on their merits in light of 
principles capable of a general application with dut 
regard to administrative, financial and similar other 
considerations, but no new Provinces shall be created 
with the object of giving a majority, therein to any 
particular comniunity. In the case of Provinces like 
the North-West Eroiitier Province and. Baluchistan 
and scheduled district steps should: at once be taken to 
secure with as little delay as possible the benefits of a 
regular system of administration, both judicial and 
executivei^ so as to leave no ground for i-efusing them 
the full benefite.of the future reformed constiiiition of 
the Gpyeriiiuent of India^ 

(/) There shall be no communal representation in the Public 
Services which must be open to all communities on the 
basis of merit and competency ascertained, thfpngh 
open: competitive tests/^ 
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Appexuix XIII. 

Reiolutions passed hy the All-Parties’ Conftitrence at Delhi in 
February and March 1928. 

(fl) Kesulutiou passed on the 21st February 1928. 

At a meeting of the All-Party Conference held on the 21st 
February 1928, the following resolution was recorded : — 

“ Representatives of all organisations present, i.e., the Indian 
National Congress, the Muslim League, the Liberal Federation, 
the South In«lian Liberal Federation of Madras, the Landholders’ 
Association, the Sikh League, the Central Khilafat Committee, the 
Indian States Peoples’ Conference, the National Home Rule 
League, the Bombay Swaraj Sabha, the Trade Union Congress, the 
Republic League, and the Hindu Mahasabha, agree that — 

(1) Under the new Constitution for India to be drawn by a 
Committee to be appointed by this Conference, representation in all 
legislatures. Central and Provincial, shall be by joint electorates, 
subject for the present to reservation of seats on the populaticn 
basis iai the Central Legislatures or in any province in which such 
reservation is asked for. (Note: — Representatives of the Hindu 
Mahasabha desire it to be recorded that they do not agree that 
seats should be reserved for majorities in any province.) 

(2) This Conference is of opinion that simultaneously with the 
inauguration of the new constitution, redistribution of provinces 
such as Andhra, Utkal, Sind, Karnatak, Central Provinces (Hindi) 
and any other area demanding separation on a linguistic basis may 
be undertaken provided (a) that the separate ju-ovince shall be 
financially self-supporting, (6) that on the sclieme of separation 
being laid before the people of the area concerned with its financial 
aspects, the majority of the inhabitants favour the scheme and 
express their readiness to bear the financial responsibility of the 
new aVrangemeiit, (c) that the North-West Frontier J*i-oviuce, 
Baluchistan, Delhi, Ajmere-Merwara, Coorg and scheduled Districts 
and any province wliich may be sejnirated from any existing pro- 
vince shall be placed on the same footing in respect of its form of 
Government and its executive and judicial administration as any 
other jirovince. (Note: — Mr. Kelkar and Mr. Chablani are 
opposed to the question of retlistribution of provinces being mixed 
up with the question of electorates. Mr. Jinnah and other Muslim 
members of the liCagne who were present, it is said, explained that 
they were present only in their individual capacity. As the league 
had not formally elected them delegates to the All-Party Conference, 
they could not therefore commit the League to clauses relating to 
financial self-sufficiency and reference of separation to the popula- 
tion unless the League had considered them. But they hoped to 
be able to persuade the League to accept them.) 

(3) This Conference resolves that so long as the system of Gov- 
ernment in the North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan is 
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not placed on the same footing* as in other provinces, and Sind 
is not separated from the Bombay Presidency in spite of the 
readiness of the majority of the people to bear the financial res- 
ponsibilities involvecl in the separation, the system of separate 
electorates shall remain in force. 

(4) Ileciprocal concessions in favour of minorities may be made 
by mutual agreement, so, as to give them representation, in excess 
of the i»ro])ortion of the population in the number of seats to wliieh 
they would be entitled on the iiopulatiou basis in any province, 
and that the proportion so agreed upon for the provinces shall be 
maintained in tlie representation of the two communities in the 
Central Legislature from the provinces. (Note: — llepreseiitatives 
of the Hiiichi Mahasabha do not agree to the last two jiropositioiis 
in the decision of the reservation of seats for the Punjab. The 
question of representation of Sikhs as an important minority will 
be given careful consideration.) 

(5) llesolved further that the Conference do proceed with its 
work on the basis of agreement so arrived at. 

(&) Extract of clauses (3) and (4) of a resolution passed on the 11th 
March 1928, by the All-Parties’ Conference at Delhi. 

« « » « 4K 

(3) The question discussed at some length was the reservation 
of seats for majorities. It was found that while the Hin<lu Sahha 
and the Sikh League were strongly opposed to any such reservation, 
the ]M uslim League equally strongly supported it. The resolution 
of the Congress— Part A(2), is open to the construcitiou that reser* 
vatioii of seats may be claimed by minorities as well as majorities. 
This Conference is of the opinion that it is possible to provide for 
the safeguards contemplated by the resolution of the Congi*ess and 
the ^riislim League by devising a system of election on the principle 
of proportional representation by the single transferable vote or 
some similar method. 

This Conference resolves that a Committee consisting of the 
following members be appointed to investigate the whole matter, 
and make its report to this Conference at an early date. Mean- 
while, the representatives of the parties concerned are requested 
to lay the matter before their respective organisations, and obtain 
full powers to deal finally with the matter at the next meeting of 
the Conference. 

The names of the members are Mr. S. Srinavasa Iyengar, 
(Chairman), Mr. Shnninukham Chetti, Sardar Mangal Singh, 
Mr. Ilafi Ahmad Kidwai, Maiilana Mahomed Ali, (reprevsentatives 
of the Muslim League dissenting). 

(4) Consideration of joint and separate electorates and the 
proportion of members in the Centi’al Legislatures a)id the protection 
of minorities and like matters do stand adjourned till the receipt 
of the reports of these committees. 
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The present representation of Commerce, Industry, 
Labour, Educationtand other interests in the 
Provincial and Central Legislatures. 

Scope of the intention of this note is to show the extent to which 

Memoran« Special representation has been introduced into the present con- 

dum. stitution, the allegations of its inadequacy which have been 

addressed to the Government of India and some arguments in favour 
of and agaiiLst the present system. The Government of India have 
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not yet received the ineiiioranda to he prepared by local Govern- 
ments, and are therefore not in a position to deal so fully with 
representation in local legislatures as with the position in the Cen- 
tral Legislature. 

2. Special representation, naturally enough, was a feature in special ro- 
earlier (ionstitutions. The object of ail representation then was to presentation 
enlarge the field of public discussion in order that the various ^ 

adininistratioTis might able to shape their course wdth the 
advantage of a distinct knowledge of the wishes and feelings of the 
communities with whose interests they might be required to deal. 

Special electorates first appeared in the legislatures, Imperial and 
Provincial, set up in 1909, and were both territorial and associa- 
tlonal. During the incubation of the present constitution the 
authors of the report on Indian constitutional reforms recognized 
the necessity for some special representation, but, at least in pro- 
vinces, they deprecated the iiiiroductiou of special electorates where 
that course could he avoided. In making proposals regarding 
provincial legislatures they wrote (paragrapli 232) as follows : 

Special electorates will no doubt be required for the representation 
of planting and mining interests, for the Chambers of Commerce, 
and possibly also for the universities; but we desire that the number 
of such electorates should be as restricted as possible, and that 
minority interests should, where necessary, be represented not by 
(dass or interest electorates but by nomination. In the case of 
the great landowners they thought that there would be a case for 
giving them an electorate of their own; otherwise, since they re- 
garded nomination as “ one of the necessary illogicalities attendant 
on a transitional period ”, they appear to have entertained objection 
not only to the electoral method of special representation but to 
special representation itself. In dealing with the Legislative 
Assembly (paragraph 273) they said ‘‘ Some special representation, 
we think, there must be, as for European and Indian commerce and 

also for the large landlords There is no difficulty about 

direct election in the case of special constituencies.” 

The Franchise Committee in their proposals regarding provin- 
« ial legislative councils (paragraphs 21 to 24 of tlieir report) justified 
the maintenance of separate electcmates for zemindars and landlords, 
universities, and commerce and industries, and they therefore 
ref‘om mended a very sparing use of nomination. As regards com- 
luei'ce and industry they said “ We are satisfied that the method 
of representation through associations has worked w’ell in tlie past, 
and should he continued in the future. AVhere, therefore, we have 
found association which have proved to our satisfaction to be fully 
lepresentative of the various interests concerned, we recoinmend 
that election to the special seats provided by us for commerce and 
industry should be made In* their members. In the three provinces 

the Punjab, Central Provinces and Assam where there is no 
organized association of sufficient importance for the representation 
of Indian commerce, we recommend a special electorate consisting 
of factory-owners and the representatives of registered companies.” 
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tiou in pro- 
vincial legi- 
slative 
councils. 


3. The proposals of tilie Franchise Committee regardiiig^ 
proyinoial legislatures were in the main accepted by the Joint 
Select Coininjittee in their fii*at report on the Government of India 
Bill, and effect was given to them with modifications of details in 
the rules of which the Joint Select Committee approved in their 
first report on draft rules. The position as regards special repre- 
sentation by election to provincial legislatures is shown in the 
following table; the arrangements for Burma were reached 
separately in 1923. 
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Constituencies for the representation of commerce and industry 
are all associational, except in the three cases mentioned by the 
Franchise Committee, where the constituencies extend over the 
whole province. 

Si)ecial repii* 4. For the Legislative Assembly the Franchise Committee 
sentationin proposed a constitution based on a careful determination of suitable 
SwSature quotas, and inside these quotas they recommended that 

the following vocational interests should be given separate represen- 
tation by election, namely, landliolders, European commerce and 
planting, and Indian commerce. The guiding principle of fixing 
first the provincial quotas was accepted and it has since then been a 
governing consideration in dealing with all requests for increased 
representation; but the Government of India in paragraph f36 of 
their Fifth Despat(;h took objection to the proposals for the repre- 
sentation of special interests. The Joint Select Committee on the 
Government of India Bill, dealing only with the fundamental 
point at issue, affirmed the princriple of direct election as the proper 
method of constituting the liegislative Assembly and left the 
Government of India to submit detailed proposals after consulta- 
tion with local Governments. This was done, and draft electoral 
rules were submitted to the Joint Select Committee who dealt with 
them in their first report on Draft Rules.. 

The neccvssity of respecting provincial quotas and the limited 
size of the Chambers of the Indian Legislature restricted the extent 
to which representation could be given to special interests. The 
only vocational interests therefore for which separate electorates 
have been framed are landholders and Indian commerce, who obtain 
special representation in the Legislative Assembly, and European 
commerce, which is separately represented in the Council of State. 
Where commerce has not been given special representation it was 
thought that it would in practice obtain representation through 
the general constituencies. The only vocational representation by 
election in the Legislative Assembly is therefore the 7 seats granted 
to landholders and the 4 seats for Indian commerce, and in the 
Council of State the f3 seats for European commerce. The land- 
holders’ constituencies are all territorial. The commercial consti- 
tuencies are associational, except the Madras constituency which 
is province-wide, the main qualification of an elector being assess- 
ment to income derived from business. No nominations to the 
Indian Legislature have been reserved for special interests. 

Commerce and Industries, 

Demands for b. It has been necessary to draw so freely on past discussions if 
increased only because the claims which have been made for increased 
atS^f trade representation and the considerations which weighed 

and com- ^’ifh the Government of India in approaching them cannot other- 

merce. ^ wise lie appreciated. These claims have been advanced in spite of 

L^lative declared intention of the Joint Select Committee (Report on the 
Snncilfl. Government of India Bill, clause 7) that the franchise as settled 

by the rules under the Act should not be altered for the first ten 
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years. They have been most numerous in regard to commercial 
interests. 

The Goyerninent of India has little evidence in its possession of 
any dissatisfaction with the repi'esentation of coinm*erce in the 
provincial legislatures. The representation there is on the scale 
shown in the statement in paragraph 3 above, and, since commerce 
itself, and such allied matters as railways, sbipping, customs and 
(nirrency are central subjects, the more immediate concern of <*om- 
mercial interests is with the Central Legislature. Nevertheless 
claims have been advanced by the Punjab Chamber of Commerce, 
the Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce, and the Karachi Indian 
Mercantile Associations, 

The first named Association shares with the Punjab Trades Asso- 
ciation one seat in the Punjab Legislative Council. In 1920 'when 
the electoral rules bad not yet issued the Chamber protested strongly 
against the insufficiency of the representation proposed for them, and 
particularly against their combination with the Trades Association. 
They urged that the Chamber and the Association represented 
different and possibly conflicting interests, namely, commerce and 
retail trade, tnat formerly the Chamber enjoyed an entire seat in a 
smaller council, that it ranked in the Associated Chambers of India 
and Ceylon equal with the Upper India Chamber of Commerce and 
that it represented both European and Indian Commerce in North- 
West India. The Government of India accepted these arguments 
and recommended to the Secretary of State that one more seat 
should be added to the Punjab Legislative Council and assigned to 
the Chamber, leaving the existing seat to be shared in rotation by 
the Chamber and the Association. The recommendation, however, 
was received by the Secretary of State too late to be included in the 
Punjab Electoral Rules. The Chamber repeated their rec^uest 
on the same grounds in 1921 and 1923, demanding on the latter 
occasion at least two seats in the local legislature. It was, however, 
considered to be inexpedient on general grounds to make any 
changes for the present in the composition of the Legislative 
Council. The claim of the Chamber has, therefore, been left for 
consideration when a general revision of the rules is undertaken. 
Meantime the desirability of giving a seat by nomination either to 
the Chamber or the Association, whichever of the two was unre- 
presented in the Council as the result of the elections by the 
<*oinposite constituency, was commended to the consideration of the 
Governor of the Punjab. It is understood that in practice His 
Excellency has found it possible to give this representation. 

The Burma Electoral Rules provide no constituency for Indian 
commerce but secure its representation by the as.signmeii,t thereto 
of one of the nominated seats. In 1926 the Burma Indian Chamber 
r>f Connnerce approached the Government of India with the request 
that they should be given representation hy the elec;tion of three 
of their members. The Chamber was not in existence when Burma 
received a reformed constitution and the Burma Electoral Rules 
were made. On that occasion Indian commerce was, as has been 
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aaid, giypu repr^iapiitation by npmifiation the inteiitioii was. 
that the method of representation should be changed to flection 
when an Indian Chamber of Commerce came into existence. The^ 
Chamber’s demand for three seats is considered extraTagant, for 
experience has shown that Indian Commerce is sufficiently repre- 
sented by one member. But the Secretary of State in Council has 
accepted the projposal to withdraw the provision for nomination and 
to add one iiieuiber to be elected bj^ the Burma Indian Chamber of 
Commerce. This change will be given effe(*t to before the next 
general election to the Council. 

In 1927 the Karachi Indian Merchants’ Association and the 
Buyers and Shippers’ Chamber in an address presented lo T[is 
Excellency the Viceroy asked that their claim to separate represeu- 
tation on the Bombay Legislative Council should be brought to the 
notice of the lloyal Statutory Commission, on the ground that put 
of the seven seats allotted to commerce in the Presidency there is 
not even one reserved for Indian commerce in Karachi. 

These representations do not suggest, nor have the Government 
of India reason to believe that-, in practice and on definite matters 
provincial legislative councils, for lack of- an adecjuate commercial 
element in tlieii* cuiuposition, have given insufficient attention to 
commercial interests. It is possible that the grounds of dissatisfao 
tion majy^ ultimately relate to the method of representation through 
associations and to the position of the various associations rather 
than to the total representation of commercial interests within each 
province. On the other hand the proportion of businevss men in the 
Punjab Legislative Council may be defective. The extent to which 
general constituencies can be relied on to provide due representation 
of important .commercial interests and the most appropriate methods 
of distributing the total special representation which provincial 
conditions warrant are matters regarding which the Government of 
India has as yet insufficient information. It is, however, note- 
worthy that commercial representation on local legislatures was not 
a matter brought to the notice of the Reforms Enquiry Committee 
by any commercial association. 

6. The representation of commerce in the Indian Legislature 
differs, as has. been observed, according as the interests of European 
or Indian commerce are concerned. It will be convenient, in 
dealing here with claims which have been urged, to observe the same 
distinction. The only provincial association of European com- 
merce which has claimed representation which it dpes not now 
enjoy in the Legislative Assembly is the Punjab Chamber of Com- 
merce, This Association, which contains an almost equal number 
of European and Indian members and represents both European 
and Indian commerce in the I’unjab, had in 1921 been informed by 
His Excellency Lord Reading that the representation of Eiiropee,^ 
commerce in the Council of State could not be increased and that 
the Chamber was no worse off than more important associations' else- 
where. Nevertheless, in 1923 the Chamber demajadad a seat in the 
Indian Legislature. It urged that, unlike the European coipmerce 
of Bengal, Bombay, Karachi, Madras and the United ProvinceSr 
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the commerce of Northern India had been given no- chance of 
obtaining representation eveii indirectly. It pointed out that it i» 
in the Legislative Assembly that all legislation relating to Cotu- 
merce, Industry and Finance originates, is discussed and takes 
final form. The Government o£ India decided that it would be a 
mistake, by the addition of a seat in one province to disturb the 
careful balancing of the claims of one province against another 
which was the first step taken in determining the composition of the 
Legislative Assembly and they were aware that there were many 
other commercial bodies whici. had a much greater claim than the 
Punjab Chamber. They, therefore, refused to accede for the present 
to the Chamber’s request. 

The claim of European commerce and industry to direct repre- 
sentation in the Legislative Assembly was strongly pressed upon 
the Ileforms Enquiry* Committee. The Committee recorded no 
clear opinion regarding the validity of the claim, but rejected it 
for the moment on general grounds. They thoiightt that a geiieial 
revision of the constituencies of the two Chumbers should be 
awaited before any change is made in this respect, and they W(3ie 
unable to recommend that sucli a genei'al revision of the {‘onstitiieii- 
cies should be undertaken at that time. 

The claim was not supported by any detnileil arguments 
addressed to tlie Ileforms Enquiry Committee but was urged with 
more elaboration by the Associated Chambers of Commerce for 
India and Ceylon in communication with the Governmetit of India. 
That Association was composed of a number of influential European 
Chambers of Commerce, though there wavS nothing in its Articles 
to jireclude the election to it of purely Indian Chambers. In 1922 
it put forward a claim for its own direct representation in the 
Legislative Assembly on the ground that its exclusion is not only 
unfair but unsatisfactory because it rtvstricts the examination and 
discussion of commercial legislation. The Government of India 
considered various means of meeting the wishes of tlie Association 
and finally announced that in the event of the existing Association 
being reorganized so as to include European Chambers and Indian 
Chambers of approved standing they would be prepared to consider 
sympatheti(;ally a proposal to grant to the reorganized Chamber 
two new seats of which a clear convention would allot one to eac h 
community. 

It is presumed that the suggestion for a reorganization of the 
Association bore no fruit for in 1923 it made a demand for Ihe 
creation of new seats in the Legislative Assembly for the direct 
representation of British Chambers of Commerce. It pointed to 
the direct representation in the Legislative Assembly enjoyed by 
other Chambers and Associations, and it laid stress upon the vital 
importance to its interests of questions discussed in the Legislative 

* Appendix No. 6 to the Report of the Reforms Enquiry Committee, 
page 223— Memorandum of the Central Administration European Association, 
Cateutta, paragraph 14, ibid, page 231 — ^Memorandum of the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce, paragraph 5^ 

t Export Of the Refenms Enquiry Compiittee, paragraph 118. 
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Af^seinbly and tlie expert advice on such subjects TS'bioli its 
repie^entatives could g^ive. The demand in this form the 
(Tovernnient of' India could not accept, for it was unable at the 
present juncture to recommend an increase in the number 
of European seats, whether general alone or general combined with 
European commerce, beyond 9. It therefore asked the Associated 
(Chambers to supply a definite scheme for the representation of 
European commerce on the alternative assumptions (1) that the 
total European seats will be restricted io nine, (2) that there may 
1)0 an increase in the number of European seats. But it pointed 
out that any scheme on the second alternative could be introduced 
only after a considerable increase in the number of elected seats in 
the Assembly had been made, and that no such increase Avas then 
contemplated. In reply to this invitation the Associated Chambers 
were unable to suggest any disturbance of the existing arrange- 
ments, and left the matter for consideration on the second alterna- 
tive arising. The Associated Chambers, however, have secured 
representation by nomination in the second and third Assemblies. 

7. Iiulian commerce has not raised the question of its represen- 
tation in the Council of State, where at present it has no direct 
representation. In the Legislative Assembly the commercial 
interests of Madras, Bombay and Bengal alone are directly repre- 
sented. The Indian Mining Federation, the Karachi Indian 
Merchants’ Association, and the Burma Indian Chamber of Com- 
merce haA-e made requests for representation, bat none of these 
requests showed any jood ground for anticdpating a general revision 
of the franchise. 

The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce elects to one seat 
in the Legislative Assembly in rotation Avith two other associations. 
The MilloAvners* Associations of Bombay and Ahmedabad also elect 
to one seat in rotation. The Chamber and the MilloAvners’ Associa- 
tions have asked to be given eacli its own member, on the ground, 
in each case, of the importance of the interests which they represent, 
and, in the case of the Associations, of the divergence of their 
interests. These requests also have been reserved for consideration 
Avhen a general redistribution of seats is undertaken. 

8. The (daims for increased representation of commerce which 
have been presented to the Government of India, so far as they 
urge the importance of the commercial matters with which the 
Legislative Assembly deals and the desirability of having a number 
of business men in that Chamber, are on sound ground. They all, 
hoAvever, assume three propositions for and against which there is 
much to be said. They assume that commercial interests cannot 
be entrusted to general representation, that the special representa- 
tion of commerce, Avliich must therefore be given, must be by elec- 
tion and not by nomination, and that special commercial electorates 
must be associational and not territorial 

Against the first assumption it may be argued that actually 
I)usiiies9 men have been returned in considerable numbers to the 
three Assemblies since the Reforms were introduced, and that the 
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Legislative Avssembly has given full coiisidenitiou to commercial 
interests in the very important legislation which has been under- 
taken. In the present Assembly about a dozen business men sit 
for general constituencies in acldition to those returned by the 4 

European constituencies. It has never been necessarj’', for the pur- 
poses of any particular discussion, to introduce by nomination an 
expert element into the House, ami the business members of the 
Assembly have not on any important questions found tJiemselves at 
variance with the general sense of the House. The advocates of 
special representation would reply that general representation ^ 
although it has in the past had these results, cannot be relied upon 
to secure business representation, that it has in fact secured inade- 
quate business representation, iiiul that the consideration which 
business interests liave received is in large measure due to the action 
and to the voting strength of Government, which through the Tarift 
Board and in other ways has maintained a close acquaintance with 
commercial conditions and requirements. It cannot be assumed 
that Government will in future be in the same position to act 
effectively as the friend of business intercwsts. Commerce in the 
new constitution must be independent of vsuch assistance. They 
would, therefore, press for an adequate block of members w'ho are 
themselves business men and who have the interest of business at 
heart. 

In the particular case of European commerce these arguments 
would take the following form. On the one hand, so long as there 
is special representation of general European interests tlie burden 
of justifying the 'discrimination of European commercial 
interests from Eulropean general interests lies heavily on 
those claiming vocational representation. Actually, general 
representation does mean a representation of commerce, for 
commercial men have always held the majority of European 
general seats in the Assembly. Separate representation of European 
commerce involves further a discrimination between European and 
Indian commerce which it is undesirable to make. On the other 
hand, circumstances might well arise, such for instance as those 
attending the Ilbert Bill, in which European general constituencies 
w'oiild probably not return business men. Bepresentatives of 
general (-onstitueiicies do not possess and have not in the past 
a(*kno\vledged a mandate from commercial interests. They do not, 
therefore, carry that weight in the House wrhich members for special 
commercial constituencies would carry. European business men 
of the best type are reluctant to stand for ele(*tioii by the general 
community. Special representation is, therefore, necessarv in order 
to secure that the European representatives in the Assembly will be 
men of weight in the commercial world. 

9. If the necessity for special representation be conceded it may Arguments 
be argued that the objection of the authors of the report on Indian for and 
Constitutional Reforms to special electorates for provincial Couu- 
cils has equal validity for the Legislative Assembly. However torates. 
desirable it may be to introduce an expert element into the 
Assembly, it is highly inadvisable to intiodu(‘e cleavage into the 
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«lecl 0 ia%e. i^pminaiibn lias secured in this past bjfibient irbpt^sen- 
tatibn hot only of other mterests such as lahour b^t of 
.commercial interests^ as in the cai^'es of the Astocihted Chafhbers 
ill the Legislative Assembly and other Chatobe^s in ptbtihcial 
legislatures. Special electorates are theoretically incbnsistfeht With 
the introduction of a !Parliamehtary Executive. On the other 
hand it is notorious that in the past buwlOess meh rethrhed by 

f eneral constituencies have taken views on coihmerOial ihattel^ 
iflfering from those entertained by responsible eommei'cial bpinion 
outside the Assembly, and the feeling is strong that cbmmercial 
representatives should have a commercial mandate and be answer- 
able to commercial influence. It cannot be assured that nominatibn 
will always secure suitable personnel. 

10. The claims for extended representation which have been 
urged upon the Government of India give some ground for the 
opinion that the present arrangements ior commercial constituen- 
cies are hot altogether satisfactory. Existing associations are by 
no means exhaustive of commercial interests. Those associations 
which have obtained representation do not include all effective 
associations, and fresh claims are made, not solely with a view 
to parliamehtary representation, but also in order to obtain recogni- 
tion and importance as commercial bodies. The association of 
business interests in India in corporate bodies has not yet reached 
a stable regime. It is possible, therefore, that the rebognitioh of 
associations as electoral constituencies will involve frequent 
alterations of the franchise. Ihe distinction between European 
and Indian commerce for purposes of association tends to become 
blurred. In many places, the associations which have obtained 
representation are close corporations, of which the committee is a 
somewhat aristocratic body composed of the principals of firms of 
a fairly commanding position. There is much room for simplifica- 
tion in commercial association in the direction of comprehensive 
and liberal institutions. 

On the other hand the recognition of Chambers of Commerce 
as electoral constituencies is a privilege which has long been 
enjoyed. The arrangement succeeds in seeming men of weight in 
the commercial world as members of the legislatures. It sends 
them to the legislatures with a mandate from an authority which 
remains competent to enforce it, and it facilitates their continuous 
attendance. A chamber can always get its representative to resign 
if he cannot attend the legislature, and can elect another without 
difficulty, whereas the process of substituting a representative of a 
general constituency is far more cumbrous. 

Landholders. 

11. The only other interest which enjoys special representation 
in the Indian Legislature is that of the large landholders. This is 
a privilege^ which was enjoyed in pre-reform days both in the 
Indian Legislative Council and in most of the provincial Councils. 
But before the introduction of dyUrchy there was no special repre- 
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sentation of landholders iii the Legislative Councils of the Punjab 
and Burma. The principle which was enunciated by the authors 
of the Iteport on Indian Constitutional Reforms in regard to 
provinces (paragraph 232 of the Report) was that where the great 
landowners form a distinct class there will be a case for giving 
them an electorate of their own. TJie authors also pro])ose(l to give 
the landed classes separate representation in both Clianibers of 
the Indian Legislature (paragraphs 273 and 277). The Franchise 
Committee accordingly jnade proposals which would have resulted 
in the creation of a total of 35 constituencies for landliolders in the 
provincial Councils, 10 constituencies for the Ijegislative Assembly 
and 2 constituencies for the Council of State. Tliesc proposals 
would have raised the landlord constituencies for provincial Councils 
from 23 to 35 and would have introduced special representation for 
the first time into the Punjab, but because of the increased size of 
provincial councils it would have resulted in a drastic reduction 
in the proportion of landlords’ representation in most provinces. 

The fjovernment of India in their Fifth Despatch (paragraj)h 
.10) approved of the specual representation of great laud-owners 
where they formed a special class, but in the preceding paragraph 
they took exception to the electoral qucalifications proposed l)y the 
Franchise Committee and desired to re-examine the proposals with 
local (toverimients. The Chairman of tlie Franchise Committee, 
in a memorandum presented to the Joint Committee, niade reply 
to the criticisms of the Government of India. The Joint Select 
Ckunmittee on the Government of India Bill, however, directed that 
tlie special representation of landholdei's in the provinces should be 
reconsidered by the Govern inent of India in consultation with local 
Ixovernnients. This reconsideration resulted in the total number 
of landholder constituencies for provincial councils being reduced 
from 35, as originally proposed, to 32, distributed as follows: — 


Madras .......... 6 

Bombay .......... 3 

Benp^al .......... 5 

United Provinces ........ 6 

Punjab 4 

Bihai- and Orissa . . . . . . . . 5 

Central Provinces . . . . . . . .3 


32 

Tfo separate representation was given to landlords when the electoral 
rules for Burma were framed. 

In paragraph 36 of the Fifth Despatch the Government of India 
criticised the Committee's proposals for the representation of land- 
holders in the Legivslative Assembly and in place of 10 seats proposed 
to allot 7 seats to this interest. In spite of the defence of the 
Committee's proposals made by Lord Sonthborough in the memo- 
randum which he submitted to the Joint Select Committee on the 
Government of India Bill, the proposals of the Government of 

H 
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India were finally accepted in the electoral rules. The Government 
of India when forward mg the draft electoral rules to the Secretary 
of State observed “ The great landlords enjoy at present separate 
representation on the Indian Legislative Council. We have not 
thought it wise or just to abolish the privilege which has come to 
be rergarded as a right, hut we sec no justification tor allotting to 
them anything in exc ess of the 7 seats now reserved for them. As 
a class the landlords have no interests which are likely to be specially 
affected by legislation with which the Indian Legislature will be 
couLerned. Tenancy law is one of the snbjects reserved for the 
Provincial Councils and it is in these Councils and not in the 
Assembly that the agrarian contests of the future will he fought 
and decided One seat ea(di was allotted for the landholders of 
Madras, Uoinbay, llengal, Fnited Provinces, Punjab, lliliar and 
Orissa and the Centrar Provinces. It was not found necessary to 
provide for the se])arate representation of landowners in the Council 
of State. The cmuposition of the general electorates was expected 
to secure to the landowners their due share of representation. This- 
anticipation has been more than fulfilled and in the existing Council 
of State the hiiidownors numher as many as lb out of Jll elected 
members. 

12. The electoral (jiialificatjons for the landholders’ constituen- 
cies naturally vary from [)rovijic 0 to province, for they seek t(» 
f(dlow the features of provincial economy whi(‘h distinguish land- 
holders as a separate class. In a few cases, for instan(*e, in Ilombay 
and the Central Provinces the qualification, in addition to the 
ownership of land, is recognition of a hereditary title. Put 
generally the ([ualification is the payment of a certain amount of 
land revenue, the amount varying from Its. 500 per aimum in the 
Punjab to Its. 4,500 in the Burdwaii ami Presidency Divisions of 
Peiigal. The constituencies vary in the number of their electors 
from pi;pvince to province. The electorate of the constituency in 
the Chota Nagpur Division is as small as Constituencies of 

which the total number of electors is in the neighbourhood of 50 arc 
common. In the Punjab the general constituency has 097 elec- 
torates, while the electors in the Sikh landholders’ constituency 
and the Muhammadan landholders’ constituency nniuber 872 and 
1,006 respectively. The elections are as freely contested as in the 
general constituencies and the percentage of voters going to the 
prdl is frequently high. 

The only claim w’Iii<!h the (Tovernment of India have received 
regarding the representation of landowners in provincial councils 
is that made by the Agra landholders. This class had elected to 
one seat in the old Council and the Franchise Committee (Report, 
paragraph 21), disregarding the proposal of the local Government 
to withhold special representation, proposed to retain that privilege 
undiminished and unaugmeiited. They recommend^ed, however, 
at the same time that the representation of the Talukdars of Oudh 
should be increased to 5 seats. The Government* of India coiisi- 

* Fifth Despatch on Indian Constitutional Reforms, paragraph 16.. 
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(lered that so iiiaikeil a (lis(*iiiiiiiiation between Agra and Oudh 
<ould not be justified. They, therefore, proposcMl to distribute (> 
landholder seats ecjually between Apia and Oudh. The views of 
the Fraiifhise Comnvittee were i^ressed u])on the -loint Selert Coni- 
uiittee in Lord Sontbborouph’s inemoranduui in whic h he explaijied 
that the Apra landlords had only recently orpanised an Assoeiati«)n 
and were not so important a political body as the Talukdars; there 
were a tew ancient families, but many were new purcJiasers and 
iion^. possessed spei*ial rights and privileges. The Joint Select 
Committee did not decide between these conflicting views Imt 
directed that the special repiesentation of landlords in the pro- 
vinces should be reconsidered by the Government of India in con- 
sultation with the local (lovernments. After consulting the (jov- 
ernment of the T'nitcd Vrovincesthe (jovernment of India submitted 
draft rules which were accepted by the Joint Select (committee and 
which jrraiited four seats to the Talukdars and two seats to the 
landholders of Agra. 

The Agra landholders did not long remain (‘on tent with this 
position for on the 22nd March, 192-1, their representative moved 
in the United J'lfovincea Legislative Council a resolution for tlie 
increase of their representation from two to fonr seats without 
decreasing the representation of the Talukdars. The groin)ds on 
which this demand was justified were the large proportion of the 
provincial revenue which was contributed by the class, the services 
whi(‘h they had rendered in the war, their good work in the Council, 
and the danger of the time coming “ udieii they would find it very 
difficult, almost imj)ossible, to secure a seat through the general 
electorate ” . The (lovernment of the United Urovinces expressed 
their sympathy witli the resolution, which was caivied without a 
division. It appeared however that in addition to the two seats 
allotted to them, the Agra laiidholdt'rs had no less tlian d2 repre- 
sentatives in the provincial Legislative Coumdl, of whom 2-‘l could 
lie definitely regarded as representing the interests of landholders. 
It was, Iherefore, decided that at that time no change should be 
made and tliat consideration of the adequacy of the special repre- 
sentation of the Agra landholders must be posti)oned until a general 
revision of the franchise takes place. 

13. The necessity and the propriety of continuing in provinces 
s])ecial representation of the nature are questions for consideration 
in the light of the information whudi enquiry into provincial con- 
ditions and the operation of provincial constitutions may yield. 
The preseiit system is admittedly representation of a class which 
has an indiviJual position in provincial economy, but it is also a 
recognition of the necessity for bringing all views to bear on 
agrarian questions which in many provinces have engageeVand in 
all provinces may engage, the anxious attention of local legislatures. 
On the one hand the degree to which the tenant class has been 
franchised differs from province to province, and on the other 
there is no uniformity in the extent to which the large landholders 
form a separate class within the general proprietary body, or can 
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secure representation thnnigli the general electorate or, indeed,, 
have separate interests. On all these matters careful enquiry front 
province to province is necessaiy. It may he that the solution will 
differ in provinces with a uni-cameral and in those with a bi- 
cameral legislature, even though the conflict between the interests 
of tenants and the interests of the Avhole proprietary class must 
in the first instance be fought out in the popular chaniljer. But 
the fact of distinction between large and small landholders is a 
matter, in the first instance, for provincial enquiry. 

14. The electoral qualifications for the landholders constituen- 
dies for the Legislative Asseniblv are siiuiiar to the quaLifications 
required for the provincial (.'ouncils, but in s«)nie cases the inonetaiy 
qualification according to llie land revenue asses.snieiit is somewhat 
higher. Tlie lowest qualilicatiou is 1h;U in the Punjab where tlie 
payment of Its. 1,000 i)er annum as land levejuie earries the right 
to vote. The (iorrespouding ligine in the United IVovinces is 
lis. 5,000 Avliich is also the qualifioaiion lequireJ in the Central 
rrovinces, while in Bihar and Oiis>?a an elector must pay a land 
revenue assessment of not less -than lis. 10,000 per annum. The 
constituencies, however, are not small in coiftparivsou with the 
corresponding proviiuial constituencies except in Bihar and Orissa 
where there are only 129 electors. The Sind and the Punjab 
constituencies include over one thousand electors each and the 
United Provinces constituency has 993 eloclors. Four out of 7 
constituencies were contested at the last election and the percentage 
of voters was high. Six of the constituencies were contested in 
1923. There has not in the Legislative Assembly been any legis- 
lation which has particularly affected the interests of this class. 

The only claiin which has been received by the Government of 
India in connection with the representation of landholders in the 
IjegLslative Assembly was that of the landholders of the Bombay 
Presidency. This class returns a member to the Legislative 
Assembly in rotation with the landholders of Sind. On its behalf 
Sirdar Y, X. Mulalik, M.L.A., requovsted that the Sirdars of the 
Deccan, the Sirdars of Gujerat and the Inamdars of the Presidency, 
who form the landhobiers’ constituency of Bombay Presidency, 
should he given a seat of their own in the Legislative Assembly. 
He argued that they formed the aristocracy and the landed gentry 
of the Presidency, that they held 2,083 out of 20,863 villages in 
the Piesidency, paying for them and other lands about one-fifth 
of the total land revenue of the Presidency, that their concerns 
were distinct from those of the landholders of Sind, and that they 
formed a constituency on a par with similar constituencies of other 
provinces wliich have received separate representation in the Legis- 
lative Assembly. Some of these alignments had relevancy only to 
representation in the provincial council, and the dedsion of the 
Government of India was against re-ojieniiig, pending tlie question 
of a general re-distribution of seats in the Legislative Assembly, a 
question which had been carefully considered when the electoral 
rules were framed . 
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15. The j^rounds on which special represeutation in the Legislii- Ropresontjf- 
tive Assembly has been granted to the large landowners are 
described in the quotation wliicli has been made from the Govern- i^j^riaiativo 
ment of India Despatch. The representation is that of a , class Assembly, 
rather than of an interest, as is indeed clear from tlie criterion 
applied by the I'rancliise ( -ommittee. In favour of its retention 
it may be argued that tlie presence of this element in tlie Legislative 
Assembly is desirable, that there are general groniuls on which it 
is well to recognize its separate status, and that the privilege caiujot 
now he withdrawn. On the other hand tJiis class, it may bo con- 
tended, is able to secure its ade<jiiato representation through the 
general constituencies, and in fat't a score of its members sit in 
the present Assembly as repiesentatives of general constituencies. 


' n iversiiy Re [t resen ta lion . 

10. The only special representation of education is that giv('n University 
through University <*onstituencies which return repj*eseiitatives to leprcsonta- 

f rovincial legislatures. There is no special representation of 
fniversitios in the Central Legislature. The present arrangements 
originated in the proposals of the Franchise Comjnittee (Jleport, 
paragraph 22) which contemplated “ the maintenance of the 
existing arraiigeiueiits by wliicdi the iiiterestvS of University Educa- 
tion are ropiesented in the provincial Jjegislative Councils by a 
member elected Ijy the Senate and Fellows of the University of tlie 
Province.’’ To these proposals the (Toverument ot' India (Fifth 
Despatch, paragraph 14) took exception on the grounds that there 
is no real divergency of interests between the Universities and the 
educated (dasses in general, that the representatives returned ])y 
University constituencies will not be different in kind from those 
ot the jirofessional classes in general and that some danger of carrv- 
ing politics into academic circles Avas involved. This criticism 
was examined by Lord Soutliborough in his evidence before the 
Joint Select Committee when he explained that the intention w'as 
not to give representation of the interests of the educated classes but 
of the vspecial interests of University corporations and that the 
electorate will, therefore, he confined to the members of the Senate 
and Honorary Fellows. Hut he accepted the criticism of the Gov- 
ernment of India so far as to deprecate the enlargement of tlie 
electorate by the inclusion of all registered graduates. The Joint 
Select Committee on the Government of India Bill, however, 
referring to clause 7 of the Bill directed that the franchise for the 
University seat should he extended to all graduates of over 7 
years’ standing. The Committee appear, from their examination 
of witnesses, to have been impressed In^ the analogy of the English 
practice. They had before them the Congress jiemand for the in- 
clusion of graduates in the University electorates and objections 
[Q.-9763 (19)] to constituting “ a new and disguised Government 
electorate It was contended that more than 80 per cent, of the 
Fellows are Government nominees and the greater proportion of 
them are Government officials. The effect of the decision of the 
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Universitioa 
which have 
no repre- 
sentation. 


Committee was to convert this special representation from a repre- 
sentation of interests to a representation of a partw*ular class. The 
electo]al rules have been framed in accordance with the decision of 
the Joint Select Couiiuittee. ^formally the franchise does not go 
lower than graduates of 7 years’ standing, but Doctors and Masters 
of the Allahabad University without time-limit and all registered 
graduates of the Dacca, Rangoon, Patna and Nagpur Universities 
have been eufranc hised. The constituencies wliicdi have been formed 


and the total number of electors in 

each 

are as follows : — 




Percentage of 

Constituency. 


Total number 
of voters. 

voters voting 
at last 




election. 

Madras University 


9,662 

Not contested. 

Bombay University 


6,300 

65*73 

Calcutta University 


7.886 

74*30 

Dacca University 


1,577 

95*20 

Allahabad University . 


4,141 

71*77 

Punjab University 


3,210 

80*37 

Patna University 


. . 795 

85*41 

Nappur University 


. 556 

91*36 

Rangoon University 


133 

Not contested. 


The strength of the electorates suggests that these constituencies are 
not representative of the managing bodies of the Universities, and 
therefore of I? ni versify interests, but rather of the? class who have 
received the higliest standard of education, an arrangement wdiich 
diifers from that in force before the inception of the reforms. 

17. The ITjiiversities w’hich at present exist and have no special 
representation are the Lucknow% Agra and Andhra Universities, 
w hich are provincial institutions, and the Benares Hindu, Aligarh 
Muslim and Delhi Universities. The Andhra and Agra Univer- 
sities are of recent origin. Their representation has not been 
conshlered. The consideration of the representation of the Lucknow 
University w^as not pursued, as other interests w'ere involved and it 
appeared undesirable to disturb the nicely adjusted balance of 
representation in the local Council. At the same time, it w’as but 
natural that the new' Universities, which are steadily increasing in 
number, should seek the privilege of representation enjoyed by the 
earlier foundations. The franchise Committee recognised the 
<‘([uity of giving such representation by making provision for the 
representation of the then newdy established T^ni versifies of Dacca, 
Patna and Nagpur. If the principle that Universities, as enjoying 
a special corpoiate life of their ow'n and as the custodians of a 
highly speciialised activity, deserve representation be recognised, 
the existence of more than one such body in a province should not 
present any serious obstacle to the devising of means for securing 
representation for them on Local Legislative Councils. A system 
of joint University electorates, such as the one w^hich prevails in 
so far as the Scottish .and provincial English Universities are con- 
cerned could be adopted for the purpose. The units constituting 
the electorate might be some part of the University organism or all 
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registered graduates of a certain standing of all the Universities^ 
in the same ( oustitueiicy. The Benares Hindu and Aligarh Muslim 4 

Universities aim at an All-India, status. They have been classified 
as central subjects under the Devolution Rules. They receive 
grants from central revenues and draw students from outside the 
United Provinces. The former demanded representation on the 
Legislative Assembly when the electoral rules were framed. The 
claim, however, was rejecterl. It was found that the bulk of the 
students were residents of the United Provinces and the seat asked 
for would, therefore, be in effect an addition to the representation 
of that province. It would further be necessary, if the claim was 
conceded, to allot a seat to the Aligarh Muslim University wliicli 
also, in the nmin, is a provincial institution. If the Benares and 
Aligarh Universities are not to be regarded as All-India T^niversi- 
ties, having a special (daim to representation on the Central Legis- 
lature, but as provincial institutions, their claim to representation 
may be considered as part of any scheme of readjustment of Uni- 
versity representation in the United Provinces. 

The Delhi University is a small institution created by an Act 
of in an area directly administered by the (j*)vernment of 

India, Its financial stability depends upon grants made annually 
by the (fovernment of India, and its Court includes six memhers 
of the Legislative Asseinhlv, of whom one is elected by tlie Assembly 
and the rest are nominated by Ooveriiment. The Joint Select , 

Committee of the Central Legislature on the Delhi University Bill 
expressed the opinion that provision should be made in due coiUvse 
for the representation of the University in the Legislative Assembly 
by one member elected by the Court. Thus the recommendation 
was for a representation different in essence from the repiesentution 
enjoyed by any University in India. It contemplated the repre- 
sentation not of the educated classes but of the interests of the 
University through its <*bief governing aiitliority. The reconiineii- 
dation and a subsequent request to the same effect made by the 
University were rejected on the grounds that the time was inoppor- 
tune for reaching a decision. The difficulty, however, of coiisidei- 
ing such a claim favourably in future, except as a part of a larger 
scheme of giving Universities in British India representation on the 
Central Legislature, will probably be re(*ognised, 

ItS. The question of separate University representation has two General con- 
aspe( ts. It may he either representation of University interests sidoratioM. 
or the representation of a class who have attained a certain high 
standard of education. In regard to the second aspe«‘t it may be 
argued that the narrower the francdiise the less the justification for 
granting special representation to the graduate (dass. The majority 
of members of the Legislative Assembly belong themselves, to that 
class. The (‘ase for special class representation may be stronger in 
provinces, for the electorate is wider and less higlily qualified. 

But in provinces also it is probable that the graduate class contri- 
butes very largely to the personnel of the Council. In regard to tlie 
former aspect the questions arise — ^What are the parliameritary 
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interests of each TJniversity? In what arena are they at stake? 
Much depends on tlie view taken of the importance of Universities 
in shapiiifv the life of the nation. Treated as groups with a cor- 
[>nrate existence and outlook of their own, tliey are entitled to have 
their claim to represent the highly specialised and vital activity 
wliich tliey direct fully considered. The fact that occasions on 
which important measures ajBPectiiig the life of Universities have 
<*ome up before the Central Legislature since the inception of the 
llefornis have been few may be no guarantee that such measures 
will not come up in future. Equally the fact that the members of 
the Central Legislature may include men who are associated with 
the academic life of some University is no guarantee, either that 
they have a sp(5cial mandate from tlie University or that they are 
specially (|ualified to speak on ((uestions of University administra- 
tion or activity. These considerations may point to the desirability 
of treating the Universities of India, viewed as organic bodies, as 
a suitable electorate for the representation on the Central Legisla- 
ture of a highly specialised national activity. Against this rnuet 
he set (1) the general considerations which may be urged in 
ojiposition to the representation of special interests in a democratic 
constitution and (2) the fact •'that no parallel exists for such 
representation in the Dominions or in the United States of America. 


Cantonments. 

19. Under the existing electoral rules the house-owners and 
taxpayers of cantonments form ])art of the general constituencies 
and have no separate representation either in the provincial or in the 
central legislatures. In 1923, however, the All-India Cantonments 
Association represented to the (loVernment of India the necessity 
for separate representation of cantonment interests in the Legislative 
Assembly, and the demand Jms been repeated in subsequent years. 
The basic reasons underlying the request of the All-Tndia Canton - 
inenta Association for representation in the Assembly, were that 
the administration of cantonments is a Central, and not a Provin- 
cial, subject, and that legislation on cantonment matters has for 
some years figured at frequent intervals in the business of the 
Legislative Assembly and will probably continue to do so. It was 
urged that cantonment interests require special advocacy, and that 
a member returned from a general constituency is neither competent 
nor morally bound to study the particular needs of persons residing 
iji cantonments. The demand for a separate electorate was refused 
ou the grounds that with cantonments spread all over India no 
effective constituency could be created from among the residents 
ill them, and that the conditions of residence in cantonments are 
not so peculiar as to require separate representation. An. under- 
taking was, however, given to the effect “ that in the event of no 
person having special knowledge of cantonment conditions being 
returned at the forthcoming general elections, the Government of 
India would consider whether it would he possible to nominate 
mich a person The first and second Assemblies contained persons 
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with such special knowledge and no nomination of a representative 
of the interest was made. After the election to the tliird Assembly ^ 

the (Tovernmeiit of India, in view of other claims were unable to 
make room for a nominated member to represent cantonments. 

Labour, 

20. In earlier legislatures industrial labour did not enjoy repre- ^^pecialro- 
sentation. Even now it is only in some of the legislatures set up pr«aontation 
under the Act of 1919 that labour representatives sit. The original 
proposal made by the Eraiicliise Committee (Ileport, paragraph 24) 
was for the creatioii of one seat, to l>e filled by nomination, in eac^li 
of the proviiudal legislative councils of Bombay, Bengal, Bihar 
and Orivssa and Av^sam. But the claims of the urban wage-earning 
classes Trere furtliei- examined in consequence of the suggestion 
made by tlie Joint Select Committee on the Government of India 
Jlill (Ileport on clause 7). In the course of that investigation it: 
was found that only in Bombay and Calcutta and its neighbourhooil 
were any special measures necessary in the interests of this section 
of the population. Elsewhere the peculiar problems associated w^itli 
the growth of industrialism liad not begun to appear on a large 
scale, and tlie urban wage-earners were not sufficiently ilifferentiat- 
ed from other classes to make it practicable to provide specdally for 
their representation. But in Uie two large (*ities the feasibility 
of creating a special franchise for inillbajids in rec.eipt of a certain 
minimum wage, so as to bring them on the rolls of general con- 
stitneiKues, and also in Calcutta of forming special constituencies 
for them was considered. The Joint Select Coininittee (FirvSt Ileport 
oil Draft llules, paragrapli fi), however, saw insuperable objections 
to a solution on these lines, and fell back upon nomination. 
Accordingly two seats, to be filled by nomination, were reserved 
for the representation of labour in the Bengal Legislative Council 
and one each in the Legislative Councils of Bombay, Bihar and 
Orissa, and Assam. A nominated seat for labour was allotted in 
the Burma Legislative Council when the reforms were introduci^d 
ill that Provinci?, Jfo nominations to the Central Legislature were 
reserved for labour. 

The matter again came under discussion when the Beforms 
Enquiry Committee sat in 1924. The Committee considered the 
existing representation in pi’ovinces inadequate, and recommended 
the grant of some definite rejn'esentatioii in the Legislative 
Assembly. But opinion differed as to the method of representation. 

The Minority [Heport, Chapter VITI (c)] favoured inclusion in the 
general electorate by a lowering of the franchise, but as a tem- 
porary measure were prepared to accept election in special consti- 
tuencies. The majority anticipated that practical difficulties would 
compel the retention of nomination to the exclusion of the method 
of election which they preferred. 

These recommendations necessitated in 1925 an enquiry from 
local Governments regarding the conditions in provinces, and also 
gave occasion for demands to be made on behalf of labour. During- 
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the iliscusslou of the report of the lleforms Enquiry Coniiuittee iu 
the Asseiubly on 8th September 1925 these demands were stated by 
the nominated labour representative to be 80 seats in provincial 
lefrislatures and 12 seats in the Lef^islative Assembly. These seats 
were to he jrraiited ns special representation to the orp:anizations of 
labour in India so loiifir as the employing classes re(‘eive represen- 
tation through associational constituencies. The same demands 
were made in the Scheme of Tjaboiir llepresentation in the Central 
and Provincial liegislatures adopted by the All-India Trade Union 
Congress in its session at Madras on the 9tli and 10th January, 
1926. 

The enquiries made in 1925 showed that from province to pro- 
vince the wage-earning class varies widely hoth in its importance 
and in the degree to which it merges into and is indistinguishable 
from the general cominunitj^ The difficulties of a general low’ering 
of the franchise in order to give representation to laboui*, and of 
creating spetrial electorates remained as great as in 1920. Trades 
Unions were considered to be unsuitable as constituencies. They 
were yvA in their infancy. Tlie workers had practic^ally no control 
over thenn and they were niaiiageil in a number of (*ases by lawyers 
and politicians. One effect of granting them re2)resentation might 
have been to increase the torideiicy then a]>parent for the infant 
nil ions to assume a strong polith'al bias and there was no certainty 
lliat representatives so (^Iiosen would voice elTectively the views of 
the woi’king classes. 

The decision finally taken was to adhere to the niethod of nomi- 
nation, but to increase the ropre.seiitation in provincial legislatures 
from (j to 10. Three seats have, therefore, been given in Bombaj^, 
two in Bengal, and one each in the .Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, 
Burma, the Central Provinces and Assam. These arrangements 
fell far short of the demands made by the Indian Trades Union 
Congress. But it was felt that while India, owing to her vast 
resources, human and material, rightly challenges comparison with 
any other country as an industrial factor in the world’s economy, 
her workers were not yet sufficiently organised, or sufficiently 
differentiated in aim or outlook from the general population, to 
warrant the creation of any artificial means of enabling them to 
provide tlieinselves with representatives of their own in the Legis- 
latures; and that, as in 1920, all that was necessary or possible in 
this respect was to enable the point of view of the nascent workers’ 
organisations to be effectively voiced by competent exponents who 
have made it their special study. 

The impossibility of adding to the number of seats in the Legis- 
lative Assembly to lie filled by nomination precluded any increased 
representation of the labouring classes in that Chaniher. 

In 1924 the Indian Seamen’s Union made a request that a seat 
shoxild be allotted to seamen in the Indian Legislative Assembly. 
The Government of India however were not prepared to reconiinend 
such an amendment of the Electoral Rules as would be necessary 
if the request were entertained. 
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21. In the Central Legislature a number of labour measures in the 

have been passed. Tl^ese inelude three Acts amending the Fae- 
tories Act of 1911, one of which constituted a radical revision ot " ’’ 4 

that Act in tilniost every direction, a new Mines Act (an amending 
bill has ])assed the Legislative Assembly and will sliortly come 
before the Council of State), a Workmen’s Compensation Act (and 
a minor amending Act), a Trade Unions Act, an Act regulating 
child labour in ports and an Act repealing certain pj-ovisions of 
the law relating to criminal penalties for breach of contract by 
workmen. All iliese were (xoveriiment measures, but in some cases 
action liy Government followed on proposals in the Assembly. For 
example, the Trade Unions Act was the outcome of a private mem- 
ber's resolution adopted in the Assembly and a private member’s 
1)111 iiitluenced Government in connection with repeal of the Work- 
men’s Ill-each of Contract Act. The provisions of the Treaty oi 
V^ersailles liave ne<*essitate<l the introduction and discussion of a 
large number of resolutions relating to the proceedings of the 
International Labour Conferences and these have generally led to 
discussions of interest. Gn the whole the tactical position of labour, 
which is represented by one member whom it is Ilis Kxcellency’.s 
practice to nominate, has weakened somewhat. In the first 
Assembly the interest in labour tjuestions as siudi was at the outset 
small. Tlie radh.al revision of the Factories Ai^t in 1922 w'ent 
through with a fra<*tioii of the dis<*ussiou that a similar measure 
would evoke to-day, for the bulk of the House were interested only 
ill the political aspects of the question, sucli as the status of India 
abroad. The same feeling to some extent influenced the attitude 
of the Assembly to the AVorkmen's Breach of Coutract Act. But 
generally the majority of members had open minds and were on the 
whole sympathetic to reasonable labour measures. In the debates 
on the AVorknien's Conipeiisatiou Act of 1928 Government were 
able to carry through a large and detailed measure without a single 
amendment being made to which they were opposed. 

The ])osition changed in the second Assembly. The entry of 
the Swaraj party brought in a few younger men who had udvan(H>d 
labour views and who were able to exercise considerable influence 
on policy. But, much more, it meant a distinct strengthening of 
the influeiH'e of employers, the class from which the Swaraj Party 
derives its strongest support. Thus the efforts on behalf of labour 
to oppose or modify the various proposals for the imposition of 
protective tariffs met with comparaf ively small support. But (jov- 
erninent were still in a position to hold the balance between parti- 
sans on both sides. 

In tlic third Assembly the influence of capital lias become more 
pronounced. Economic questions have grown in impoitainje until, 
in 1927, they excited even keener interest than political questions. 
Accordingly not only did the Sw’araj Party remain strongly 
iuflueniied by capital and regulate its tactics with a regard to the 
effect of the proceedings of the House on business interests, but 
even the centre parties of moderate politicians lent strong support 
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to Indian employers. On the one hand, over the whole period, 
the number of members of the* Assembly directly interested in 
industries either as employers, or as inembeA of parties supported 
l>y employers lias increased. On the other hand the feeling that 
the cMlucated classes generally are sympathetic to labour has in- 
fluenced the Assembly to a considerable extent. The Council of 
State has generally devoted less attention to labour matters. 

2)2. Provincial legislatures are competent to enact labour legis- 
lation. But tlieir output has been small. The only measures which 
can be regarded as labour measures which have been passed up to 
the present are an Act repealing the Madras Planters^ Act (which 
included provisions for criminal penalties for breach of contract) 
Olid the Coorg Jjabour Act, which was a step in precisely the oppo- 
site direction, as it made provision for the criminal punishment of 
breaches of contract. In the latter case, the Government of India 
insisted on the measure having force for a limited period and on 
other modifications. Those changes would not have been made on 
their own initiative by the local Legislative Council which generally 
represented the employers’ point of view. Gne obvious explanation 
of the comparatively small part taken by provincial Councils in 
labour legislation so far as industrial labour is concerned is ihat 
much of the field was occupied by legi.slation in the Ctmtval 
legislature, but there is reason for believing that the provincial 
legislatures are in some cases less sympathetic to labour than the 
Legislative Assembly, An example which may be of some interest 
in this connection is afforded by the proposed legislation to regulate 
the construction of factories. Local Governments generally consi- 
dered such legislation desirable. But on the Government of India 
deciding to leave legislation of this nature to be undertaken in 
provincial legislatures, one of the Governments who had approved 
i)i legislation endeavoured to secure a reversal of that decision and 
the introduction of a measure in the Legislative Assembly and 
luiving failed to secure their object, definitely decided not to enact 
the provincial measure. It i.s possible that there appeared to he 
no prospect of getting legislation of this nature through the pro- 
vincial Legislative Council. 

23. For the future it must be assumed that the importance of 
labour will grow. The legislation undertaken by Government has 
conferred u])on it privileges which it is its interest to defend and 
to extend, and has encouraged its growing organisation. Industrial 
development which is capable of incalculable expansion must 
augment its concern with the proceedings of legislative bodies. 
The necessity for special representation, how’ever, and the place 
and manner of special representation, if any, can be determined 
only when the general framework of the new constitution has been 
constructed. If the neTv franchises confer the vote on a large 
proportion of the wage-earning classes the question may be only 
one of tlie demarcation of territorial constituencies. The classifica- 
tion of subjects as provincial and central will have a decisive 
bearing on the determination of the arena in which labour interests 
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will be in issue. Until the broader matters of that nature have 
been settled it would be premature to enquire how far Trade Unions 
have established themselves and whether they are in principle and 
in iact suitable organs of special representation. 


Depressed Classes, 

24. The interests of the depressed classes are general rather Special re. 
than special and provincial rather than central. If there is any 
particular official activity in which they are concerned it is cdiica- classes, 
tion. But they are also interested in all the public amenities which 
piovincial Governments or local bodies afford and in provincial 
public services. Their advance and social welfare are a charge 
specially laid upon the Governor by his Instrument of Instructions. 

There is no similar provision in the Instrument of Instructions to 
tlie Governor General. 

Accordingly their parliameiiiar}'^ representation is a question 
which has arisen directly only in regard to provincial legislatures. 

It has never so far heen proposed to give them elective representa- 
tion in the Oeiitral Legislature, and it was only in the existing 
Assiunbly fliat one member was introduced by nominations as their 
repn?sentafive. 

In provincial legislatures they enjoyed no representation before 
the (Tovernnient of India Act of IDB). But when that Act had 
been passed their claims received full consideration, first, in the 
preparation of the Electoral Kules, and, later, in (‘onsequencc of 
tlie report of the Eeforms Enquiry Committee. On the first occa- 
sion the leading expressions of opinion were contained in the Report 
of the Ernnchise Committee (paragraph 24), the Eifth Despatch 
of the Government of India (paragraph 13), the niemoranduni pre- 
sented by Lord Southborough to the Toint Select Committee 
(parngrapli 10), and the Report of the Joint Select Committee on 
the Government of India Bill (clause 7). The final decision which 
was incorporated in the Electoral Rules granted these classes 
representation by nomination to the extent of 5 seats in Madras, 1 
seat in each of the provinces of Bombay, Bengal, the United 
Provinces and Assam and 2 seats in Bihar and Orissa and in the 
Central Provinces. The grounds of this decision were explained 
by the Government of India in 1920 as follows: — 

“ The Committee were of opinion that the representation 
proposed for the depressed classes was inadequate. This is in 
accordance with the view expressed in paragraph 13 of our Eifth 
despatch. That view% however, was based as was also, wre under- 
stand, the recommendation of the Joint Committee, on the figures 
in the report of the Franchise Committee, according to which the 
depressed classes numbered over 41 millions. We have, since re- 
examined the Franchise Committee's figures and we are satisfied 
that their clavssification, which is based on a religious and social 
distinction and thus appears to include all persons who are 
t ordinarily not allowed to enter the interior of Hindu temples does 
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not correspoiul except in Madras to tlie economic and political facts. 
On this point all local (irovernmeiitvS are in agreement with us. In 

i iroviiK^es othei* than ]Madras, while the conditions of the various 
ow caste communities who are classed under one head in the census 
tables, doubtless vary and in some cases may fairly be regarded as 
depressed, there is no large ail'd clearly detiiied section of the 
population, (comparable to the “ submerged tenth ” of J^uropeaii 
cities, for the sateguarding of whose interests special representation 
is necessary. Many of these castes are fairly prosperous and sturdy 
communities liy no means incapable of looking after tliemselvevS. 
Ill Madias the jiosition is dilfereiit. Here there are (jertaiii coiu- 
munities whose status and power of self-protection is so low that 
special provision must be made on their behalf. The Madras 
(xoveriimeiit had (uiginaHy contemplated reserving 10 seats for 
these (‘lasses ond for (‘ortain other classes who may properly be 
des(‘ribed as backward rather than as depressed. It was subse- 
((iiently represented to them, however, during the course of dis- 
cussions with uoii-oflicial members of the Legislative (louiicil that 
it would be desirable to specify separately the iiiiiuber of seats to 
be allotted respi'ctively to these two classes. It is difficult to make 
a list of the castes which should" be ranked as backward, ami on 
further consideration the ]o(‘al (xovernment *a(*(repled the view tlial 
in order to avoid the possibility of the claims of the low-caste 
Hindus to special represeiitiition being merged in those of the back- 
ward minorities, it would be better to allot a s])ecific number o£ 
scats for tlie rejiresentafiou of the depressed classes in the more 
restricted and accurate sense of the term. For this section of the 
population which includes million persons and comprises th<? 
following communities, namely, Paraiyans, Pallaiis, V^allnvans,. 
Malas, Madigas, Chakkiliyaiis, Tottiyaiis, Cheriiinans, and Holeyas,. 
the Madras (xovernment in agreement with their advisory committee 
propose to reserve 5 seats, a number whirdi we regard as adecjiiate. 
For the ]*eproseiitaiion of the backward castes and minorities no 
specific seats will be reserved; but it will be possible to provide 
for their i epresentatioii from the seats leserved generally for 
nomination, which witli this object we bav(^ decided to increase 
from 17 to 19. In Bombay, the deprevssed classes are estimated 
to amount to only -j per cent, of tlie pojiiilation, and the local 
(.Tovernment considers that it is unnecessary' to add to the one seat 
recommended by the Southborougli (Jommittee. In Bihar and 
Orissa the local (xovernment propose to add two seats, one for the 
depressed (dasses and one for the aborigines. In the Punjab no 
special representation is thought to be required. In the Central 
Provinces the numher of seats reserved will be raised from 1 to 2. 
The (.TOvernment of the Pnited Provinces reports that outside the 
criminal ti-ibes there are practically no depressed classes, and that 
non-official opinion is o^iposed to any increase in th<? representation 
recommended hv the Southliorough Committee. The (Tovernment 
of Bengal are of opinion that the problem of the special protection 
of these classes is not acute in Bengal and that the larger com- 
munities to whom the term is often applied, such as the Namasud- 
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ins, have some expectation of securing representation through, the 
jreiieral electorales. They consider accordingly tliat the one ^ 

iioniinated seal recommended hy the Southborough Gonunittee will 
suffice. The Chief Conimis.sionev (»f Assam reports that there are 
no depressed classes in Assam. In the case of all these ])roviuces 
the views of the local (loveruments are in accordance with those 
of their advisory Committees and wo have had no hesilatiou in 
accepting them.” 

25. The members of the Keforms .Kiujuiry Comniitiee were Tlio Reforms 
agreed that the existing representation of these classes was inade- 
ipiate but were not agreecl as to the method In- whiih further 
j'e|)resentation could he granted. The Majority considered that 
resort should be had to nomination. The Minority looked to a 
general lowering of the fiauchise, but suggested special constitueu- 
cies for the next few years. 


As in the case of labour, the local (loverinneiits were consulttul. 
All pronounced against the possibility of a system of election. 
Only .Madras, llomhay and the Central Provinces recommended an 
increase of representation. The reconimeudatious of the local 
(Toveriiments were accepted, and the existing repre.sejitatiou of the 
depressed cla.sses on the provincial councils is now as follows: — 


Miulras 10 

Bombay 2 

Bonsai % . . . . 1 

United Provinces 1 

Punjab 0 

Bibar and Orissa .. 2 

Buma 0 

Central Provinces 4 

Assam 0 


20 


20. There can he little doubt that in some provinces at least Repiv.«enta 
the })osition of the depre.ssed cla.sses is so peculiar that tlioir 
repre.sentation must he fully secured. Whether that can he done 
l)y fixing a suitable pilcli of general electoral qualifications and future, 
adjusting territorial constituencies, or whether recourse must be 
had to .special coiistitueiicies or nomination are questions whose 
discus.sion by the Government of India at present wouhl he prema- 
ture. Representation in the liegislativo Assembly is a less im- 
portant matter, unless there is a radical alteration in the classifi- 
cation of provincial and central functions and the pi-otection and 
n’elfare of this and other minorities become niore definitely tlie con- 
cern of the central Government and Lesrislature. 
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THE ACTION TAKEN UPON THE RECOMMEND^ 
ATIONS MADE IN THE REFORMS ENQUIRY 
COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 
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The action taken upon the recommendations made in 
the Reforms Enquiry Conunittee’s Report. 


Preliminazy 

Note. 


The arrange- 
ment oi the 
material in 
this memo- 
randum. 


The Reforins Enquiry Committee’s Report consists of two 
docinnents, the Majority Report signed hy the Hon’hle Sir 
Ale.\andcr Muddiinan, the Hon’hlc Sir Muhaininad Sliafi, the 
Maharajadhiraja Sir Bijoy Chand Malitab Bahadur of Burdwan, 
the Ilon’hle Sir Arthur Froom and Sir Henry Moncrieif-Sinith ; 
and the Minority Report signed by Sir Tej Bahadur Saprii, Sir 
Sivaswami Aiyer, Mr, Jinnah and Dr. Paranjpye. The Majority 
made forty-six separate recommendations, of whitdi a summary is 
given in pages TOG to 114 of the Report. The Minority took the 
view that Dyarchy had failed and observed that they did not think 
that the amendments suggested by the Majority in their Report 
would afford valuable training towards responsible government, or 
would provide any solution of difficulties which the Minority dis- 
cussed in their chapter on political conditions, or that they would 
strengthen the position of (he Drovincial (jovcrnments in relation 
to their legislatures c)r of the Central Government in relation to the 
Assembly. They suggested that the question at issue was wlietlier 
the constitution should not bo put on a permanent basis, with provi- 
sions for automatic progress in the future. They did however 
express views on ino.st of the detailed recommendations made by 
the Majority, and in their remarks under head (G) on page 188 
themselves made a definite recommendation for the deletion of the 
words “ or interests” in section 07B of the Government of India 
Act. 

2. The material in this memorandum is arranged as follows. 
First there is given an abstract summary of the action taken on 
each of the reconnnendations of the Majority following the same 
serial oi'der as that adopted in pages 106 to 114 of the Report. 
Each recommendation is then separately stated, and the action taken 
upon it discussed. No action was taken upon the suggestion of the 
Minority for the deletion of the words ” or interests ” from section 
67B of the Government of India Act. 
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Ahstract of the <(ctwn tiiken upon each of the reconimeirdotion,^ made 
hy the majority of the lief or ms Enquiry Goniuvittee. 

Recommendation No. 1. — The position remains nncliaiigpil. 

liecornmendation iVo. 2. — ^Not aroepted. 

Hero niniendat ion No. .5. — Xot, accepted. 

liecom mrndntion No. 4. — Reserved for consideration hy the 
Statutory Co ni in issi on . 

lieromniendafion No. 5. — AVcc'epted. Parliiiinentary legislation 
to aiiieud sections G3E and 8011 of the Act is awaited. 

liecom mendaiion No. 6. — An official motion to give effect to this 
recominendaiioM was adopted by the Cmincil of State on the IGth 
September 192b. A motion in the same terms was twice moved 
and twice adjourned in the second Assembly. It has not since been 
moved in the prescnit Assimibly. 

liecom mrndittion No. 7. — There lias been a separation of rail- 
way from general finance, Imt no (diango has yet Ixuni made in the 
date from which the railway year should begin for budget purposes. 

Recommendation No. S. — Accepted, and the Electoral Rules 
amended on the 2Gth April 1920. 

Reconimendation No. St. — AVccepted, and the Electoral Rules 
amended on the 26th xVjiril 1926. 

Recommendation No. 10 . — In view of the present constitution 
of the Assembly it has been <lecide<l to take no present ac^tion on this 
recommendation which would involve an amondmeut of the statute. 

Recommendation No. 11 . — Accepted so far as it relates to parti- 
cular IlilLs, and not to particular classes of Hills. Parliamentary 
legislation to amend section (i^A and section 63B is awaited. 

Recommendation No. 12. — Accepted, and the Electoral Rules 
amended on the 23rd »Taiiuary 1925. 

Recommendation No. Vi. — Accepted. The Legislative Members 
Exemption Act, 1925 (Act XX III of 1925). 

liecom mendaiion No. 14. — Accepted by the tTOveriiinent of India, 
but a Hill described as the Legislative Bodies Corrupt Practices 
Bill, designed to give effect to the recomniendathm lajised when the 
secoiid Assembly was dissolved, and has not since been introduced 
in the present Assembly. 

Recommendation No. lo. — It has ])een decided to take no action 
on this reconniieiidiition pending the present enquiry of the Statu- 
tory Commission. 

lieconvmendation No. 16. — It has been decided that no amend- 
ment should be made either in Devolution Rule 10 or in the Instru- 
ment of Instructions or elsewhere for the purpose of giving effect 
to this recommendation. 

Recommendation No. 17. — Accepted. Parliamentary legislation 
to aineiid section 52 is awaited. 
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Recommendation No. 18. — ^It has been decided to take no action 
-on this recommendation pending the present enquiry of the Statu- 
tory Commission. 

Recommendation No. 19. — Accepted. The Legislative Council 
Rules were amended on the 27th October 1926. 

Recommendation No. 20 — 

(а) It has been decided to take no action on this part of the 
recommendation pending the present enquiry of the Statutory Com- 
mission. 

(б) This part of the recommendation is substantially met by 
the rules in force in several provinces. 

Recommendation No. 21. — Accepted. The Transferred Subjects 
(Temporarv Administration) Rules were amended on the 29th April 
1926. 

Recommendation No. 22. — Accepted. Parliamentary legisla- 
tion to amend section 52 is awaited. 

Recommendation No. 23 — 

(a) Accepted. Schedule TI to the Devolution Rules was amended 
on the 29th April 1926. 

(&) It has been decided to take^no action on this recommendation 
pending the present enquiry by the Statutory Cmiimission. 

(c) Accepted. Schedule IT to the Devolution Rules was amended 
on the 29th April 1926. 

{d) N'ot accepted. 

Recommendation No. 24 — 

(a) Partially accepted. Schedule II to the Devolution Rules 
was amended on the 16th July 1926. 

(fc) Not accepted. 

(c) Accepted by rules notified on the 7th January 1926. 

(d) Not accepted. 

Recomnnendotion No. 25. — A formal recommendation upon whiicK 
no action has yet been taken. 

Recommendation No. 26. — Accepted. Parliamentary legislation 
amend section 80-A is awaited. 

Recommendation No. 27. — (1) and fll) accepted. Part II of 
Schedule I and Schedule II to the Devolution Rules were amended 
on the 28th April 1926. 

Recommendation No. 28. — It was found on examination that no 
amendment of the Legislative Rules was necessary to give effect to 
this recommendation, which is covered by the existing law. 

Recommendation No. 29. — ^Partially accepted. Parliamentary 
legislation to amend sections 67 and 81 A is awaited. 

Recommendation No. 30 — 

(a) and (6) Accepted. The Legislative Council Rules were 
;amended on the 27th October 1926. 
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(c) Awaits the amendment of section 52. 

Recojiimeiidation No. SI. — ^Accepted. The Indian Legislative 
Rules and the Provincial Legislative Cfinncil Rules were amended 
on the 27th April 1926. 

Recomyoendatioih No. 32. — Ac(reptod. Tlie Electoral Rules were 
amended on the 29th April 1926. 

liccomntendntion No. 33 . — Accepted in a modified form. The 
Electoral Rules were amended on the Sih rluly 1920. 

Recommend aiion No. 34 . — By uotiii(‘ations dated the 9th 
August 1926 eight more seats for the depressed classes were provided 
by nomination distributed between Madras, Bombay, and the 
Central Provinces. 

Recommenrlo.f i 071 No. 33 . — By notifications dated the 9tli August 
1926 four more seats for labour were provided by nomination distri- 
Imled between Bombay, tlic Punjab and Ihe ('enirnl Provinces. 

Rcco'tnm endation. No. 36 . — The present ]iosition in regard to the 
Meston Settlement is explained in a inemorauduin separately pre- 
sented to the Commission. 

Recommendation. No. 37 . — The principle approved hy the Gov- 
ernment ot: India, and local Govoriiments rec'ommended to give effect 
to it to the fullest extent possible. 

Recommendation No. 3<S . — Acce 2 )ted. The Devolution Rules 
were amended on the 15th July 1926. 

Recommendatio7i No. 3D. — Accepted. The Devolution Rules 
were amended on the 15th July 1926. 

Recorainei\datio7i No. 40. — ^Not accepted. 

Recoinmendation No. 41. — The principle endorsed by the Gov- 
ernment of India and the local Governments informed to that effect. 

Recoin mend ation No. 42. — 'No action was found necessary on 
this recommendation. 

RecomrnendntioTi No. 43. — memorandum describing the posi- 
tion in the matter of the separation of accounts from audit has been 
separately jiresented to the Commission. 

.Recornmendations Nos. 44, 45 and 46 . — These recommendations 
arc in general terms. A memorandum on the position of the Ser- 
vices has been sei>arately presented to the Commission. 
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The Secretary of State. 

1. The control of the Secretary of State and of the Secretary of 
State in Council over tlie official governments in India in cases 
affecting pureU" Tiulian interests should be relaxed and efforts should 
be directed towards establishing a practice in this respect. (Para- 
graph 12a). 


The comments made l)y the Minority on this recommendation 
will be found under heads (2G) ami (27) at pages 191 and 192, which 
should bo read with Chapter IX of the ilinority lieport. 


1. The diffeieuce lietweeu the Majority and the Minoiity was 
briefly to the following effect. The Majoi*ity <*onsidered that, even 
if the c-on.stitntional jmwers of the Secretary of State were, as they 
must be, retained unimpaire<l, it was still possible for his control 
to he lelaxed, either as a result of conventions somewhat on the 
lines of the Fiscal Convention, oT in the practice of administration, 
by abstention on liis |)art from interference, in cases affecting purely 
Indian interests, in finance and service matters, the Majority 
considered that smdi abstention might be confirmed by a definite 
delegation of powers by rule. Tlie Majority held t hat the relaxation 
of control on these lines would su])])ly'a most important channel for 
cojistitutional advance within tlie scope of the A(d. 

The Minority were rather more sceptical, and took the view 
that consistently with the Se(*retaiy of State’s responsibility to 
Parliament, any divestment of diis 2 >owers of control over central 
or over provincial reserved subjects was out of the question, and 
any relaxation of their use by definite <lelegatic>ns of jjower by rule 
must be of a very limited character. The Minority recognised the 
difficully of defining purely Indian interests”; and, in short, 
they were of opinion that, within the s<'Ope of the A(*t, to which 
they were bound by their terms of reference, there was little or no 
room for any material alteration in the exercise by the Secretary 
of State of his powers of control and that any modifications which 
might he made, whether by convention or otherwise, would necessari- 
ly fall very far short of being in any sense a geiuiine constitutional 
advance. 

2. Though based upon remarks made by the Toint Select Com- 
mittee on clauses -hS of the (Tovernment of India Hill, the recom- 
mendation of the Majority, did not expressly include any criterion 
of agreement between the executive government in India and their 
legislatiires as the basis for delegation or control, and their recom- 
mendation ai^pears to have heen mainly directed towards those 
])owers of the executive governments which would probably come 
only rarely before the legislature. Any extended application of 
the principle referred to in the Joint Select Committee^s comments^ 
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on clause 3??, oinittiiifr agreement between the executive and the 
legislatme would involve obvious constitutional difficulty, while 
the Secretary of State remains responsible to Parliament and so 
long as the Central (toveruinent remains without constitutional 
responsibility within India. The difference between matters in 
which the legislatures were com^erned and tlmse which would 
not come before the legivslatures at all is thcvefoie fundumeutal. 

In matters in which the legislatures are con<*ernod, the Majority 
may be assumed not to have intended to ])roc(^od beyond the prin- 
ciple expressed in the remaiks of the Joi nt Select Committee of 
Parliament on clause 33 of the (Toveriiment of India Bill, which 
tliey themselves cited ; hut further steps in the direction of estah- 
lishing conventions similar to the Fiscal Convention aie hampered, 
in the first jihure, by the difficulty, mentioned by the Minority, of 
defining the teiiii ‘^purely Indian interests”, and, secondly, by 
the difficulty of arriving at a suitable definition of “ agreement bet- 
ween the legislature aud the executive For example, it might not 
be appropriate to regard the legislature and the executive as being 
in agreement when the latter accepts a resolution of the former for 
reason for general policy, although objecting to it on its merits. 

In mutters which would not come before the legislature, the most 
that <*an be expected under the present conslitution is that there 
should be no interference hy the Secretary of State in ihe details 
of administration, and that in laTg(?r matters in which he «*annot 
expect that Parliaincjit would alloAv him to delegate his anthorify 
or divest himself of his lesponsibility, the exercise of his ])owers 
to superintend, direct and control, should be made with full con- 
sideration for the letter and the spirit of the preamble to the Gov- 
ernment of India Act. 

3. Ill the light of these considerations, the recominendatioii of 
the Majority is seen to raise issues of very varying importance, and 
to suggest action of three different kinds. 

The constitutional implications in the case of matters coming 
before the fiegislatuie have prevented the (Tovernment Of India 
from seeking to establish any convention, other than the Fiscal 
Convention, based on concurrence of authorities in India. 

In other matters, in regard to financial administration, the 
suggestion of the Committee for delegation of powers hv rule has not 
been pursued ; but in 7*egard to service matters, in a separate con- 
nection, those, delegations have been carried out to which refei*euce 
is made in the memorandum on the sei*vices separately presented 
to tlie Commission. 

The further suggestion that in other matters of administration 
a practice of non-interference by the Secretary of State iu affairs 
of purely Indian interest was i*ecognised hy the Committee them- 
selves as raising difficulties of definition. The problem is largely 
one of administrative convenience, and has been examined in that 
light. But no definite suggestions have been made to the Secretary 
of State. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

The Executive. 

2. The (Tovernor-Geii eral and the other high officials mentioned 
in sub-section (1) of section 110 of the Governinent of India Act 
should be exempt from the jurisdiction of all courts and not inerelj'' 
from the original jurisdiction of the High Courts. (Paragraph 91). 


This recommendation was supported by the Minority — vide head 
(30) at ijage 192. 


1. The Majority stated that their reason for making this re- 
commendation >vas that if the immunity enjoyed by the Governor 
General and otlier high officials is to be maintained, it should be 
made complete, and the jurisdiction of all Courts should be barred 
in respect of the matters. The recommendation was one of a number 
of recommendations arrived at a:^ a result of an examination of the 
subject of powevws, privileges and immunities by a sub-committee 
consisting of Sir Muhammad Slia/i, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sir 
Henry Moncrielf-Smitb and Mr. Jinnali. The recommendation of 
the sub-committee was unanimous. 

2. As the Committee recognised, tbeir suggestion involves an 
amendment of section 110 of the Government f)f India Act, and it 
may be useful in the first place to indicate the earlier history of 
the .statutory ]irovisiori now expressed in that section. The origin 
of that part of section 110 which relates to civil jurisdiction is to 
be found in the conflict between the Executive Government and the 
Supreme Court at Cahuitta between the years 1773 and 1780 in the 
course of which the Court, by the issue of process of various kinds, 
brought the macliineiy of the Government to something like a dead- 
lock. In 1916 the provision in the law was amended without objec- 
tion so as to cover Lieutenant-Governors and the Members of their 
Executive Councils. 

The draft Government of India Bill, 1919, contained provision 
to extend to Ministers the protection afforded by section 110. This 
extension to Ministers was questioned in the House of Lords 
by Lord Sydenham who relied upon tlie authority of Professor 
Berriodale Keith wffio had written a letter to the Times (published the 
1st December 1919) voicing his objections : Sir Edward Cbamier had 
replied to Professor Keith’s arguments, but Professor Keith main- 
tained his objections. In the appendix attached a copy is given 
of this c-orrespon deuce. In the House of liords Professor Keith’s 
argument that it is an essential principle where responsible Gov- 
ernment is introduced that every Minister should be amenable to 
the Law Courts for his actions was employed by Lord Sydenham 
who described the suggested protection as unconstitutional. In 
reply Lord vSinha stated that the objections appeared to him to be- 
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based on a niisappreheiision . He e^cplained the earliel* history of 
section 110 and drew attention to the fact that the Supreme Court 
existed only in Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, and is now reprsent- 
ed by the ori|?inal jurisdiction of those throe High Courts only. 
The exemption given to high officials protected by section 110 was 
merely that they should not be liable to be ai*rested or im 2 >risoned 
under the original jurisdiction of those three High Courts. An 
Indian Minister shoiild not he denied the very limited exem])tion 
enjoyed by Indian Members of an Executive Council. T.ord 
Sydenham’s amendment was negatived without a division. 

3. Though it can he argued that the present position is ano- 
malous in that the immunity conferred ap})lies only to the oi'iginal 
jurisdiidion of the High Courts of judicature, it was felt that it 
would not he an easy jiroj)osition to defend that beeanse it was 
found necessary, for reasons which have now little more than 
historical interest, early in the latter half of the 18th century to 
exempt the Governor-General and his Council from the jurisdic tion 
of the Supreme (.'Oiirt, and because logic lias from time to time 
demanded the extension of an analogous privilege to certain other 
high officials as their posts were created, it is therefore necessary 
now to alter the whole clm.racter of the judicial exemjition whic!i is 
conferred by a section which might be describcMl as a relic of the 
Jiistorie j^ast. 

On. these grounds this recommendation lias not been accepted. 
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APPENDIX TO THE NOTE ON RECOMMENDATION NO. 2. 


The Times Mondtiy^ December I, 1919, 


INDIAN REFORM. 
Ministers and the Courts. 


To 

The Editor of the Times 

Sir, 

While the House of Coininous I'UJinot be expected to undertake a 
general revision of the (ioverniiient of India Bill as reported from 
the Joint Select Coiinnittee, there is one point of the higliest constitu- 
tional importance, which, l)anished ns it ivS to the seclusion of an 
amendment in Part II of Schedule TTI of the Bill, seems to have 
escaped consideration by the (IJommittee, though attention was called 
to it in my Minority Report on the Home Administration of Indian 
Affairs (Cmd. 207, P. 56). 

Under this amendment to section 110 of the Government of 
India Act, 1915, there is conferred on Ministers appointed under 
the new measure absolute immunity from the original jurisdiction 
of any High Court by reason of anything i^ounselled, ordered, or 
done i)y any of them in his public capacity only and from the 
original Criminal Jurisdiction of any High Court in respect of any 
offence not being treason or felony I cannot believe that the 
Members of the Select (Vmimittee, or of the House of Commons, can 
really contemplate so grave a violation of the rule of law, which is 
the indispensible basis of responsible or representative Government 
or that, if they understood the question, they would consent thus 
to negative the riglit, whether of Indian or of European British 
subjects, to resort to the ('ourt in respect of illegal a(ds ordered by 
Ministers. 

Presumably the proposal is made because members of executive 
Councils, as well as Governors and Lieutenant-Governors, are accord- 
ed this exemption. Without discussing whether this state of affairs 
is justifiable, it .must be pointed out that the powsition of Ministers 
and that of Executive Councillors is totally different. Not only are 
the latter under strict official supervision and control, but they are 
subject to proceedings for oppression or breach of duty in the High 
Court of England ; an Iiulian Minister will, indeed, be. subject to 
the same liability, but whereas a European Civil servant is normally 
certain to become liable to that jurisdiction by returning to England, 
an Indian Minister will have no inducement ever to bring himself 
within the sphere of operation of the High Court. 

Nothing, I think, can be more fatal to the orderly development 
of responsible Government in India than the divorce of Ministerial 
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power from legal responsibility, and I venture to hope that I may 
have yonr support in calling attention to this defect in the Bill with 
a view to the deletion of the proposed addition to section 110 of the 
Act of 1915. 

I am, 


Sir, 

Tour obedient servant, 
A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 

The University, 

Edinburgh, 

N overnher 28 . 


The Times ”, Wednesday y December t3, 7i)I9. 

INDIAN REFORM. 

Ministers and the Courts. 

To 

The Editor of the Times 

Sir, 

In your issue of to-day Professor A. B. Keith calls attention to 
the amendment of section 110 of the Government of India Act, 1915, 
proposed by the Bill which is now before Parliament, lie describes 
the point as one of the highest comstitutional importance, and 
suggests that the amendment will negative the right of subjects of 
the Crown to resort to the (yourts in respect of illegal acts ordered 
by Ministers. 

The sco]>e of section 110 is much more limited than would at first 
sight appear. 

As regards criminal jurisdiction, it leaves untouched the juris- 
diction of the High Court in all cases of treason or felony. It also 
leaves untouched the jurisdiction of magistrates who try what aie 
called in English law misdemeanours. Nor does it touch the (T*imi- 
nal appellate jurisdiction of any High Court. It refers only to 
the original criminal jurisdiction of a High Court established by 
letters patent, and therefore leaves untouched the jurisdiction of 
Courts of Session in the Muffasil, which except in the case of 
European British subjects, have power to try all offences, however 
serious, including what are knoum in England as felonies. It is 
unlikely that any Ministers will be Europeans. 

The origin of that part of section 110 which relates to civil juris- 
diction is to be found in the conflicts between the Executive Gov- 
ernment and the Supreme Court at Calcutta between 1773 and 1780, 
in the course of which the Coui-t, by the issue of inocesses of various 
kinds, brought the machineiy of the Government to something like 
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a deadlock. Of the six High Courts in India, only three have ordi- 
nary original. civil jurisdiction. The remaining three and the Higlv 
Courts not established by letters ])atent, can try ordinary original 
civil suits only wlieu they are transferred from other Courts. The 
section certainly prevents the High Courts in the three Presidency 
towns from entertaining suits and issuing writs, injunctions, etc., 
against certain high officials in certain <*a.ses, but during a period 
of about 140 yeai s no serious inconveniciic.e appears to have resulted 
from the provisions of the section, and so recently as 1916 it was 
amended without objection so as to cover Lieutenant-Governors 
and the members of their Executive Councils. 

Professor Keith suggests tliat the ainoiidment will place Ministers 
in a more favourable position than, members of Executive Councils, 
but in view of tlie provision of section 127 ("wdiich is too long to 
quote here), 1 vemture to think that that is not so. 

T suggest that it would be unwise eliminate at this stage a 
provision which does no more than place Ministers and members 
of Executive Councils in the same position as regards amenability 
to the Courts. 

I am. 

Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

E. CHAMIEK. 

India Office, 

Decemher^ 1. 


The^^ Times ”, Motidai/, December S, 1919. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA BILL. 

Ministers and Immunity. 

To 

The Editor of the Times 

Sir, 

That the India Office should defend, as is done in your issue 
of yesterday, the draftsmanship which extends in the Government 
of India Bill to Ministers immunities granted to the Governor- 
General, Governors, Lieutenant-Governors, and Executive Coun- 
cillors is natiiral but Sir E. Chamier^s reply to my criticism reveals- 
how far he is from comprehending the vital character of the change 
in the Government of India brought about by Mr. Montagu’s Bill. 

In this country and in the self-governing Dominions it is an' 
essential principle that every Minister is amenable to the liaw Courts 
for bis actions, and it is owing to this admirable principle that 
British subjects in these countries are secure in person and property 
against Ministerial wrongdoing. When the office of Minister » 
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created in India, every consideration of precedent and principle 
demands that he should, as regards the Courts, be placed in the 
same position as every other holder of Ministerial office in the 
British Empire. Instead of this, the Bill places Ministers in the 
position of freedom from control winch was first gj'anted to Warren 
Hastings. Comment on such a proposal in 1})19 seems needless. 

But, I must repeat, Ministers will be even better otf than Warren 
Hastings, who desired to return to England, and so brought him- 
self within risk of retribution, and than Executive Councillors, who 
if European, suft'er from the same disability. In the case of 
Ministers the safeguards of (1) control by official superiors and ul- 
timately Parliament and (2) possibility of action in the High C'ourt 
of England are non-existent; the proposed extensioji of immunity 
to Ministers is therefore wholly unjustifiable, and is explicable only 
on the theory that it slipped in, as I apprehend was the case, as a 
consequential amendment which unhappily the India Office is not 
now willing to disavow. 

I am. 

Sill, 

Your obedient servant, 

A. BEREIEDALE KEITH. 

The University, 

Edinburgh, 

DecemheTy 4 . 
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THE GOVEBNMENT OF INDIA. 

The Executive. 

0. The powers of the (joveriior-General in Council to secure by 
a declaration that the development of a particular industry shall be 
a central subject should be modified so as to relax the existing 
‘restriction and allow the power to be exercised with the coiicnrrence 
of the local Government or (Tcjvernnieiits concerned- (Paragraph 
95). 


No remarks by the Minority. 


1. It was felt that this recommendation, if accepted, would 
•cause difficulty, should any local Government not agree in a declara- 
tion proposed to be made by the Govei'iior- General in Council. For 
example, if it were decided to give bounties to encourage the produc- 
tion of a particular material, the development of such production 
must be made a central subject before bounties can be given. If 
any local Government objected to the detdaraiion, after the proj)osed 
amendment had been made, then the subject could not be made a 
central subject so far as that province is concerned, and accordingly 
the whole obje«‘.t of the declai-ation might he defeated. The Com- 
mittee apparently assumed that the amendment would be in further- 
ance of pvoviiicialisaiion, but it clearly could have little influence 
in that respect. 

2. In view of these considerations this recommendation has not 
been accepted. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

The Indian Legist.atxtre. 

4. The Courts should be barred from premature interference* 
with the Presidents of the two Chambers in regpard to action proposed 
to be taken in either Chamber. The i*ecommendation applies to 
the Presidents of the Legislative Councils also. (Paragraph 91). 


The Minority did not object, vide head (30) at page 192. 


This recommendation is sin)ported by the Government of India, 
and its scope extended, but as the matter raised is one of some cons- 
titutional importance it has been reserved for consideration by the 
Statutory Commission to whom a separate memorandum on the sub- 
ject has been presented. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

The Indian TjEGiST.ATrrEE. 

6. The elected President of the Legislative Assembly should not 
be required to vacate his seat as a member of the Assembly on his 
acceptance of that office. The recommendation extends to the 
elected Deputy President of the Assembly, to elected Presidents and 
Deputy Presidents of the provincial councils and also to Council 
Secretaries. (Paragraph 76). 


The Minority have no objection, vide head (10) at page 189. 


This recommendation has been accepted by the Government of 
India, and the Secretary of State has agreed that Parliamentary 
legislation to give effect to it by the amendment of sections 63-E. 
and 80-B. of the Act may be undertaken . at a convenient oppor- 
tunity. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

The Indian IjEgislattjre. 

6. Bills affecting IliiHlii or Muhammadan law should he referred, 
rafter leave for introduction has been given, to two standing coni- 
inittees. The members of the standing c*oinmittee should consist 
mainly of members of the communities coiuierned, but should in- 
clude experts in Hindu or Muhammadan law, as the case may be, 
and also representatives both of the reforming and of the orthodox 
sections of the two couiinunities. They should be ap])ointed by a 
Committee of Selection. Before any arrangements are made" on 
tl’ese lines, the two chambers of the Indian Legislature should, 
however, be consulted. (Paragraph 120). 


The Minority (page 193) appreciated the importance of the sub- 
ject; but thought that section 67 (2) provides sufficient safeguards 
at present. They recognised that it is not easy at all times to draw 
a sharp line between social and religious usages; and understood 
the spirit of caution which led the Majority to recommend the 
appointment of Standing Committees, but did not feel justified 
in cjommittiiig themselves more particularly because they thought 
the subject bad been sifted in the manner in which it might have 
been. They thought that the importance of the subject should be 
borne in mind when the Constitution is revised. 

1. On the 16th September 1925 the Home Secretary on behalf 
of the Government of India moved the following resolution in the 
Council of State : — 

This Council recommends to the Governor-General in Council 
that in order to give effect to the rei^onimendation in 
paragraph 120 of the report of the Reforms En<piiry 
Committee the Indian Legislative Rules and the Stand- 
ing Orders of this House be amended so as to provide as 
follows : — 

{a) Two Standing Committees one to deal with Bills rela- 
ting to Hindu law and the other with Bills relating 
to Muhammadan law shall be appointed;’’ 

*** (6) appointments to these Committees shall be made by a 
Committee of Selection the members of which shall 
be appointed at one of the first meetings of the Council 
to be lield in each year and should hold office for one 
year from the date of nomination; ” 

(c) the Committee of Selection shall consist of the "Presi- 
dent, and the Leader of the House supplemented up to 
a total number of six members on a motion moved by 
the Leader of the House so as to represent the main 
divisions of opinion in this House ; ” 

T 
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{d) the Standing Committee for Bills relating to Hindu 
law shall consist of the TIonM)lc the Home Member, 
the HoJi’ble the Law Member, if they are members of 
the Cunncil, and 15 Hindu members nominated by the 
Committee of Selection so as to include persons well 
versed in Hindu law and representatives both of the 
orthodox and reforming sections of the Hindu Commu- 
nity;” 

(e) the constitution of the Standing Committee for 
Muhammadan law’ shall be similar to that of the Com- 
mittee on Hindu law, except for the substitution of 
10 Muhammadan members for the 15 Hindu mem- 
bers 

(/) the members of each Standing Committee shall hold 
office for one year, but may be re-nominated by the 
Committee of Selection in successive years;” 

{g) a Bill which has been referred to the Standing or a 
special Select Committee in one House shall not be 
referred to the Standing Committee or a Special Select 
Committee in thcT other House;” 

{h) as soon as leave is given to introduce a Bill other than 
a Government Bill, and subject to paragrai)h {g) as 
soon as a Bill other than a Government Bill which has 
been passed by the other House is laid on the table 
of the House, if the Bill ivS certified by the President 
to relate to Hindu or Muhammadan law', it shall be 
referred to the Standing Committee concerned without 
further motion;” 

(i) the Standing Committee shall have power to examine 
witnesses and to circulate a Bill, but when it directs 
circulatioji the fact shall be reported to the Council;” 

** {]) the further procedure in the Council after the report 
of the Standing Committee has been received shall be 
the same as the procedure on receipt of the report of 
a Select Committee.” 

Some objection was raised to the creation of wdiat wrere described 
as communal departments in the legislature ; the omission of Gov- 
ernment bills from the scope of clause {h) was critised ; biit on an 
assurance being given that all suggestions in matters of detail would 
be considered, the motion was adopted without a division. 

2. A motion in the same terms was moved by the Home Member 
in the Legislative Assembly on the 17th September 1925, but was 
adjourned till the next session on an amendment moved by Diwan 
Bahadur M. Ramachandra Bao. It was again moved on the 18th 
August 1926, and again adjourned on an amendment moved by Mr. 
M. A. Jinnah who wished the matter to stand over for the new 
Assembly. The motion has not since been moved in the new 
Assembly. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, 

The Indian Legislatvre, 

7. Power should be taken to enable the Government of India 
to prescribe the date on which the railway year shall begin for 
budget purposes, and also to present the railway budget separately 
from the general budget. (Paragraph 121). 


The Minority made no recommendation as they thought that the 
matter required further examination * — vide head (25) at page 191. 


No decision has yet been reached 'with regard to the first part of 
this recommendation. The change suggested in the second part of 
the recommendation has been effected. Reference on this point is 
invited to the comments in paragraph 13 of the Sketch of the Opera- 
tion of the Constitution in the Central Government on the subject 
.of the separation by convention of railway and general finance. 


I 2 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

The Indian Legislature. 

8. The bar against women being registered as electors for the- 
Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara constituencies should be removable by the 
passing of a resolution after due notice in the Assembly. (Para- 
graph 66). 

9. The bar against women being elected or nominated members 
of either chamber of the Indian legislature or of the Provincial 
Councils should be removable by the passing of resolutions after 
due notice in the Chambers and the Councils. (Paragraph 67). 


The Minority wished to go further and recommended the en- 
franchisement of women by rules, and also that they should have 
a right to stand for elei‘.tion — vide head 4 (d) at page 188. 


The Majority considered that in the matter of women’s franchise 
it would be desirable to adhere to the opinion expressed by the Joint 
Select Committee of Parliament on clause (7) of the Government of 
India Bill of 1919 that the admission of women to the franchise 
should be settled in accordance with the wislies of Indians them- 
selves as constitutionally expressed, that is to say, by resolution 
passed in the legislatures. In their comments on the draft electoral 
rules they stated that they thought it desirable to safeguard their 
original intention that the decision for each province should rest 
with the provincial legislature, and accordingly amended the draft 
rules to provide that a resolution of either Chamber of the Indian 
legislature in favour of enfranching women as voters for that 
Chamber shall have effec;t in a province oiily if the province has 
itself already taken this step for its own Council. 

Delhi and Ajmer-MerWara are represented by one seat each in 
the Legislative Assembly, but neither possesses a provincial Legis- 
lative Council. Hence recommendation No. 8 of the Reforms 
Enquir 5 »' Committee. 

2. In the matter of the eligibility of women to sit as members 
of the various legislative bodies, the Majority considered that it 
would be in conformity with the dictum of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee of Parliament to leave the decision to the legislatures and 
to provide in the Electoral Rules of each Provincial Council for the 
removal by resolution of the disqualification, and in the Electoral 
Rules of each ChamJ)er of the Indian Legislature for the removal 
of the disqualification for a constituency in a province in which sex 
is not a disqualification for such membership. 

3. The Government of India accepted recommendations 8 and 9' 
of the Majority of the Committee, and, with the sanction of the 
Secretary of State, the Electoral Rules were amended accordingly 
by notifications dated the 26th April 1926. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

Tub Indian Legislatube. 

10. Special representation for factory labourers in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly should be provided for, if local Governments can 
make arrangements, by election, if not by nomination. (Para- 
graph 64). 


Provincial Legislatures. 

34. The representation of the depressed classes in the provincial' 
Councils should be increased, and the local Governments should be 
asked to formulate proposals. The representation should be by 
election if local Governments are prepared to recommend a system, 
of election. (Paragraph 64). 

35. The representation of factory labourers in the provincial 
councils should be increased, and the local Governments should be 
asked to formulate proposals. The representation should be by 
election if possible. (Paragraph 64). 


1. It will be convenient to group these three recommendations: 
together for the purpose of discussing the action taken on them. 

In paragraph 63 of their report the Majority stated that they 
were unable to recommend any general modification of the franchise* 
in either direction, either by extension or restriction. They affirmed 
the principle that the franchise should be as low as possible, pro- 
vided that the electors have a proper appreciation of their duties- 
and responsibilities in its exercise; but stated that the capacity of 
the elector was at present, so they believed, mainly confined to a 
capacity to choose between the personal qualities of two or more* 
candidates. If that was so, then the Majority considered that 
there could be no doubt that a general widening of the franchise, 
not accompanied by a corresponding increase in the number of seats 
would enhance the difficulty, because it would largely decrease the- 
proportion of the electors acquainted with any of the candidates;, 
for that reason they were not prepared to recommend any great 
increase in the number of seats in the various legislative bodies. 

To this general proposition they made certain exceptions, which 
they discussed in paragraph 64, in favour of the increased represen- 
tation (a) of factory labour and (5) of the depressed classes. The 
Majority expressed their views in general terms, but made no precise 
recommendations as to the additional representation which should 
be granted, since they considered that each local Government should 
be asked to formulate proposals. 

2. The Minority discussed the franchise in Chapter YIII of 
their report and expressed the opinion that in every province the 
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franchise should be carefully examined, and, wherever it admits of 
lowering, it shoiild be lowered so as to secure the enfranchisement 
of a substantally large number of people. 

With reference to the representation of the depressed and work- 
ing classes they stated that the correct principle to follow would be 
to lower the franchise so as to give them a chance through the open 
door of election in general electorates ; but where practical considera- 
tions pointed to a different conclusion, they suggested that for the 
next few years only special constituencies might be formed for 
them. The Minority cited the opinion of their colleague, Dr. 
Paranjpye, that it should not be difficult to secure the representation 
■of the depressed and working classes in the Bombay Presidency by 
election from three or four districts. 

Similarly as regards factory labour the Minority favoured their 
representation by election. They thought that, though still dis- 
organized, labouj- was showing distinct signs of beginning to 
organise itself in urban areas. 

3. The views both of the Majority and .of the Minority were 
referred to the provincial Governments and the whole question of 
the representation of factory labour and of the depressed classes 
was brought under careful examination. It wall be noticed that 
the Majority opposed a general extension of the franchise, and gave 
prominence to opinions that the existing electorates are inexperi- 
enced, if not irresponsible. The Minority w^ere reluctant to form 
special electorates and asserted the principle that the depressed and 
working classes should be given their chance through the open door 
of election by a widening of the general electorate. Both sections 
of the Committee w-ere prepared, in favour of the depressed classes 
and factory labourers, to abandon these general propositions; but 
neither section advanced any reason for making an exception to 
their principles save their belief that the need for further represen* 
tation of these classes is generally recognised. There is no clear 
line of distinction between the castes which could be defined as 
depressed and other castes of the agricultural community which are 
almost equally backw’-ard and of which very few members have 
votes, and it has been urged that politically the depressed classes 
are part of the greater body of agricultural tenants and labourers, 
already represented in the general electorates. Similar difficulty 
might be met in attempting to define factory labourers in a country 
where those who work in factories still retain their connection with 
the land. At the same time while factory workers are unorganised 
and still little differentiated in aim or outlook from the general 
population, it would be difficult to justify the creation of any artifi- 
cial means of enabling them to provide themselves with representa^ 
tives of their own in the legislatures. 

By reason of the difficulties involved the local Governments were 
unanimous against giving either labour or the depressed classes 
increased representation by election. As a result of the examine- 
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tion made of the question an addition was made of the following: 
numbers of nominated seats in the Legislative Councils named — 



Additional seats for 




Council. 

Labour. 

Depressed 

classes. 

Madras 



5 

Bombay 

. ..... 

2 

1 

Punjab 


1 

... 

Central Provinces . . . 

1 

2 



4 

8 


With these additions^ adopted by notifications issued on the 9th 
August 1926, the present provision for the representation by nomi- 
nation of labour and depressed classes in the various Councils stands 
as follows : — 

Seats for 

CounoU. 


Madras 

liomhay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 
Punjab 

Bihar and Orissa 
Bxirma 

Central Provinces 
Assam 


:< 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


10 

2 

1 
1 

2 
4 


10 20 


In the Legislative Assembly, until the elected seats were in- 
creased, the number of nominated members could not be increased 
above the existing figure. Tliis in itself was sufficient to prevent 
action being taken to obtain increased representation for labour in 
the Assembly by nomination. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

The Indian Legiseatxtke. 

11. The Governor-Generals should have power to nominate per- 
sons whether officials or non-officials to be members of either Chamber 
6f the Indian Legislature as experts for particular bills or particular 
classes of bills. (Paragraphs 73 and 120). 


The Minority did not specifically refer to this recommendation 
of the Majority, but in their remarks under head (9) at page 189 
they objected to the retention of the official bloc, and in their 
remarks under head (34) at page 193 they stated that they entirely 
disapprove the principle of nomination of non-officials except for 
specified minorities in whose case it is difficult to constitute elec- 
torates. The Minority may be understood therefore not to have 
supported this recommendation. 


1. The Government of India have accepted the Committee’s 
recommendation so far as it relates to the nomination of experts 
for particular Bills, but not in regard to the nomination of experts 
for particular classes of Bills. There seemed good ground for the 
belief expressed by the Committee that provision for the nomina- 
tion of experts for particular Bills in the Central Legislature had 
been omitted by oversight, since such power was possessed in regard 
to the old Legislative Councils and ivas conferred by the Act of 
1919 in the case of Governors’ Legislative Councils. Without the 
amendment suggested by the Committee the Government of India 
<50uld not provide for the presence of non-official experts, and for 
official experts they could do so only by arranging for the frequent 
resignations of certain official members of the Central Legislature 
and the appointment of experts in their places. This course brought 
the official bloc into undesirable prominence, as the expert officer 
appointed to be a member of the legislative body concerned for a 
particular Bill must then be a member for all purposes with conse- 
quential dislocation of his normal work during the sitting of the 
legislature. 

2. The second part of the Committee’s proposals for the appoint- 
ment of experts for particular classes of Bills was made in connec- 
tion with their recommendation No. 6. It seemed to the 
Government of India to be an unnecessary refinement to have 
separate provisions for the nomination of experts for Bills and 
for classes of Bills, and that it would be sufficient to take power to 
«ippoint one expert for any particular Bill in the Council of State 
and not more than two experts for any particular Bill in the 
Legislative Assembly. 
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3. The Secretary of State has ag^reed to undertake Parliamentary 
legislation to amend sub-section (1) of section 63- A and sub-section 
(2Q of section 63-B to give efiEect to this suggestion when a convenient 
opportunity presents itself. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

The Indian Legislatubes. 

12. The existing disqualification from being a member of either 
Chamber of the Indian Legislature, or of a provincial Council, 
which follows from a conviction by a criminal coujt should be 
modified — 

(1) by increasing the period of sentence which constitutes a 

disqualification from six months to one year ; and 

(2) by enabling it to be removed, subject to provisions to secure 

uniformity by orders of the local Government instead 
of only by pardon. (Paragraph 72). 


The Minority (hegfd 32, page 193) had no objection. 


This recommendation was accepted by the. Government of India 
and the necessary changes were made in the Electoral Rules by noti- 
fications dated the 23rd January 1925. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

The Indian Legislature. 

13. Members of all the leg^islative bodies constituted under the 
Act should be exempted from — 

(1) serving as jurors or assessors, and 

(2) arrest and imprisonment for civil causes during meetings 

of the legislatures in question, and for periods of a week 
before and after such meetings. 

This recommendation should not be dealt with as a matter of pri- 
vilege, but by amendment of or action under the ordinary law. 
(Paragraph 91). 


The Minority had no objection. [Head (30) at page 192]. 


The Legislative Members Exemption Act 1925 (Act XXIII 
of 1925) giving effect to this recommendation by the amendment 
of section 320 of the Code of Criminal Procedure and section 136 
of the Code of Civil Procedure, was passed by the Legislative Assem- 
bly on the Ist September 1925, and by the Council of State on the 
7th September 1926. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

The Indian LEGTsi.ATtTttE. 

14. The eorriipt influencing of votes within any of the legisla- 
"tive bodies by bribers^ intimidation and the like should be made a 
-penal offence, and this should not be dealt with at present as a 
question of privilege. (Paragraph 91). 


The Minority had no objection, vide head (30) at page 92. 


1. TTnder the law as it stands, though to tribe an elector is an 
offence, it is not an offence either to render a bribe to, or to receive 
a bribe by, a member of a legislature in India as an inducement 
*t.o him to vote in a particular manner. On the other hand the 
intimidation of a legislator for that purpose is covered by sections 
503, 506 and 507 of the Indian Penal Code. To give effect to the 
recommendation of the Committee, action is therefore required only 
in respect of bribery. 

2. On the 25tli August 1925 the Home Member introduced a 
Bill described as the Legislative Bodies Corrupt Practices Bill in 
the liCgislative Assembly. In the Statement of Objects and Rea- 
sons attached to the Bill, attention was drawn to the recommendation 
of the Reforms Enquiry Committee. The Bill proposed to 
penalize — 

(1) the offering of a bribe to a member of a legislature in 

connection with his functions as such ; and 

(2) the receipt or demand by a member of a legislature of a 

bribe in connection w-ith his functions as such. 

The definition adopted for the offence followed that in section 
171-B. of the Indian Penal Code iii regard to the offence of bribing 
a voter at an election, and in order to prevent vexatious prosecu- 
tions the offence was included by the provisions of the Bill in section 
196 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

3. (')n the 3rd September 1925 the Home Member moved that 
the Bill be taken into consideration ; he stated however that he 
was prepared to accept a motion, of w-hich notice had been given, 
for the reference of the Bill to a Select Committee; what he desired 
at that stage was to f)btain the endorsement of the House to the 
principle of the Bill, The motion for reference to a Select Com- 
mittee moved by Mr. Chartres was opposed by Diwan Bahadur M- 
Ramachandra Rao, on the ground that before the Assembly was 
committed to the principle of the Bill, the views of the provincial 
Governments and of the provincial legislatures should first be 
obtained. The Home Member explained that he was prepared 
to obtain the opinions of the local Governments, executively, l^fore 
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the ^lect Committee met. Pandit Mati Lai Nehru, who had been 
iiame4 as a member of the Select Committee, stated that the 
princi^e of the Bill amounted only to this, that corruption in a 
membeuof the legislature should be made an offence and punishable. 
While he must decline to pledge himself either to the procedure 
or to the definitions given in the Bill, he was prepared to accept 
the principle within the limits which he had stated. The Home 
Member informed the House that he was merely asking it to 
affirm the principle that bribery of a member of a iegislativo body 
should be made punishable. The motion for the reference of the 
Bill to a Select Committee was then adopted without a division. 

This was followed by a reference being made by the Government 
of India to the local Governments for an expression of their views. 
It was explained at the time that in proposing to penalise connip- 
tion in regal'd to members of the legislatures in India, the Bill 
followed prec'edents of the TTnited States of America and of Canada. 

4. The replies given by local Governments expressed substan- 
tial support to tlie Bill, hut the reference led to debates in two 
Legislative Councils, namely those of Bombay and Madras. 

The resolution in the Bombay Council was moved by Mr. 
Baptista on the 30tli October 1925, and was to the effect that the 
Bill was unnei^essary ; that it was detrimental to the dignity and 
independence of members of the legislative bodies; and that the 
same confidence should he reposed in the sense of honour of mem- 
bers of the Indian legislatures ns in the Moinhers of Parliament in 
Great Britain. In. the course of the debate feai’s were expressed 
that the Bill, if it became law might bo followed by false accusa- 
tions, and objection Avas at; the same time taken to the provision 
that the jmwer to sanction a prosecution should rest with the local 
Government. On the other hand there was a considerable measure 
of support for the Bill, and Mr. Baptista’s resolution was lost by 
27 votes to 24. 

• 

The debate in the Madras Council Avas on a resolution moA^ed 
by the Law Member of the GoA’ernment of Madras on the Ifith 
December 1925 to the effect that the Council should accept the 
principle of the Bill introduced in the Assembly on the 25th 
August 1925, This resolution was discussed on the 18th. December 
1926, when an amendment was moved by Eao Bahadur C. V. S 
Narasimba Baju in the following terms: — 

“ This Council accepts the principle of making punishable 
corruption on the part of legislative bodies in India in 
the execution of their duties, and considers 

(1) that a committee of the legislative body concerned 
appointed by means of the single transferable vote 
of which the President of the legislative body con- 
cerned shall ex-officio he a Member and the President,’ 
and the Deputy President shall ex-officio be a Member 
shall be constituted a court of record to try the offences 
mentioned in the Bill; 
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(2) that the maximum punishment to which a peSrs^ con- 

victed of any such offence should be liable ^all be 
expulsion from the House; ^ 

(3) that the previous sanction of the President %hall be 

necessary for the initiation of the proceedings for any 
such offence. 

This amendment was put to the House and declared carried. 
On a poll being demanded 50 members voted for the resolution; 
no member voted against it. Sixteen members, including the offi- 
cial members, remained neutral. 

6. The Select Committee appointed by the Legislative Assembly 
met once only and submitted no report. The Bill lapsed with the 
expiry of the life-time of the second Assembly and has not since 
been re-introduced in the third Assembly. 
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THE PBOVINCTAL GOVERNMENTS. 

; The Executives. 

'15. Joint deliberation between the two sides of the Government 
on important questions should bo definitely enjoined by a rule to 
be included in the Devolntion Rules. (Paragraph 96). 


The Minority had no objection, vide held (17) at page 190. 


1. In so far as the Coinniittoe endorsed the principle of joint 
deliberation, their recommendation does not perhaps go further 
than the recommendations of the Joint Select Committee of Parlia- 
ment on the Government of India Bill in paragraph 5 of their 
Report, and the instructions contained in paragraph 4 of the Instru- 
ment of Instructions to Governors. The main point in the 
Committee's recommendations was that the provisions should be 
more definite, and this was the reason for their suggestion of the 
insertion of a rule in the Devolution Rules. Under the Committee's 
proposals, the Governor was to have a <liscretion, but this dis- 
cretion was to be loercly that of deci<ling wliich <*ases were of 
importance. 

2. The rccoimnendotion may be read with recMunmendationB 
Xos. 18 and 20, the three recommendations jointly covering the 
following proposals — 

(1) that the Governor should be compelled by rule to refer all 

important cases for consideration to both sides of the 
Executive ; 

(2) that his Instructions should be so redrafted as to limit his 

powers of dissenting from his Ministers, and 

(3) that he should make provisions in his rules of executive 

business to enable any member of their half of the 
Executive to require any case to be brought up for con- 
sideration either by both halves of the Executive sitting 
tgether or by all the members of tliat half of the Exe- 
cutive to which the case appertains. 

It has been decided to take no action upon any of these recom- 
mendations spending the enquiry to be made by the Statutory 
Commission, since it was felt o be inexpedient, pending that 
enquiry, to stereotype local practice. AVhen Parliament decided 
in 1919 that the device commonly known as dyarchy was the best, 
and indeed the only available method of endowing provincial Gov- 
ernment forthwith' with a partially responsible character, the 
basic postulate was involved that the responsibility of Ministers 
should be confind to the administration of the subjects transferred 
to their control, and further that, for so long at all events as the 
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Government of India Act retains its present form, their re^onsi- 
bility even in the sphere entrusted to their charge should be/ubject 
to the oA^erriding power of the Governor, if circumstances Required 
it, to disregard a Minister’s advice. The Joint Select Comiiiittee, 
upon AAdiose advice these fundamental postulates were affirmed, 
recognized the desirability of tempering their rigidity in their 
practical application and with this object, partly by alteraion in 
the text of the Statute itself, partly by the terms of the rules framed’ 
under it, partly by indication of policy in their report and chiefly 
by the terms of the instructions issued with their approval under 
the Eoyal Sign Manual, they secured some softening of the outline- 
of the purist conception of dyarchy. In certain provinces the- 
Governors, following the lead given by the Joint Select Committee, 
have adopted the principle of joint consultation for almost all 
purposes, and it has been claimed that thereby results have been 
attained which are not inferior to those attained in other provinces 
where the principle of pure dyarchy has been more strictly applied. 
The discretion to follow a like course, .should it seem desirable 
to them, rests equally with the other Governors. At the same 
time iji a period whi(?h is admittedly one of transition it has seemed 
desirable to avoid the prescription of a rule and to leave the 
<li.scretiou of the Governors unfettered, not only because it seems 
to be proper that those who think it possible to give effect to the 
undoubted inplicatioris of the Statute should not be prevented 
from doing so; but also in order that in the time that remained 
before the appointment of the statutory Royal Commission every 
possible ex]>eriment might be tried within limits which Pai'liaineiit 
itself determined not to make too rigid. 

On these grounds it has been decided that until the enquiry 
of the Statutory Commission has been held, no changes should be* 
made either in the law or in the Instructions which would tend to 
binder natural development in the .several [jpoviiiees Avhether in 
the direction of dyarchy or of a unitary form of government to the* 
utmost extent compatible wuth the basic principles of the existing: 
constitution. 
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THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS. 

The Executives. 

16. The Joint Responsibility of the Ministry is the ideal, an<S 
the Devolution Rules and the Instrument of Instructions should he^ 
modified so far as may be necessaiy to indicate this rather than 
that transferred subjects may be administered by the Governor 
acting on the advice of a single Minister. (I^aragraph 98). 


The Minority made the following comments, vide head (18) at 
page 190. 

As regards the question of joint responsibility of the Minis- 
ters we suggest that section 52 (3) itself should be 
modified so as to secure this end. We would not leave 
it to the growth of a convention on the subject. We 
desire to say that the Cabinet system with a Chief 
Minister should be definitely provided for. It has been 
tried successfully in Madras and we do not agree with 
the suggestion of the majority that the difficulties in 
the way of establishing joint responsibility in India 
are great and that they are enhanced where the two main 
conmiuriiiies, Hindu and Muhammadan, are keenly 
divided in a local Council. We think that in eveiy 
Council there are at least a certain number of Hindus 
and Muhammadans who share common political aims 
and ideals and we believe that the enforcement of the 
principle of joint responsibility will promote common 
political action and help to strengthen political parties 
in Councils and outside.” 


1. The Government of India have no hesitation in accepting the 
principle of joint responsibility of the Ministry as the ideal, but 
apart from the difficulties mentioned in paragraph 98 of the Com- 
mittee’s report, the conception of Cabinet responsibility, as it 
obtains in England, is, in their opinion, one which is incapable of 
translation into regulations and any attempt to do so would be 
likely to prevent rather than to foster its development. Much of 
the criticism directed against rules alleged to militate against the 
conception of joint responsibility, on the ground that references 
occur individually to the Minister in charge of the subject ” and 
not to Ministers collectively, would seem to be based on a failure 
either to read the rules in question in their true perspective or to* 
appreciate the fact that the departmental system necessarily in- 
volves the transaction of a large proportion of the work of a depart- 
ment by or with the Minister or Member in charge of the department 
and without reference to his colleagues. 
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2. It has been decided on these groiinds that no ameniifment 
should be made either in Devolution Kule 10 or in the Instrument 
of Instructions or elsewhere for the purpose of giving effect to this 
recommendation. 
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THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS. 

The Executives. 

17. The constitution should provide that a Minister should 
ordinarily get the same salary as a Member of the Executive Council 
in the same province, but that this may be varied by an Act of the 
local legislature so as not to be less than 3/5ths of, or more than 
the salary payable to a Member of the Executive Council in the 
same province. Secdion 52, sub-section (1) of the Act should be 
amended accordingly. (Paragraph 100). 


The Minority did not indicate the fraction which they would 
fix as the minimum salary of a Minister, but their comments under 
head (1) at page 187 indicate that they were in general agreement 
with the recommendation of the Majority. 


1. When making this vecommcndation the Committee referred 
to the refusal of the Bengal Legislative Council to jnovide any 
salary fc»r the Ministers, and to the vote of the liCgislative Council 
of the Central Provinces granting the Minivstei\s a salary of Rs. 2 
per annum only, anJl held that it was never intended by Parliament 
that the Oovei nment of India Act of 1919 should give power to the 
Legislative Council to decide whether Ministers were or were not 
to form a part of the Government, and Parliament did intend 
that the Ministers should get a reasonable salary. The Committee 
referred to the proposals which they had made with the object 
of securing that the responsibility of the Ministers to the legisla- 
tures should be real (recommendation No. 30) ; they, therefore, 
desired to retain the constitutional position that disapproval of a 
Minister’s policy may be indicated by a motion for the reduction 
of his salary, and at the same time to accompany it by provisions 
which would ensure that the Ministers should obtain a reasonable 
salary. They, therefore, recommended three amendments in sub- 
section (1) of section 62 — • 

(а) that the section should provide that a Minister of a pro- 

vince should ordinarily receive the same salary as a 
Member of Coumul in that province ; 

(б) that power should be given to vary by an Act of the local 

legislature the salary fixed by the section so that it shall 
not be less than three-fifths of, nor more than, the salary 
payable to a Member of Council in that province ; and 

(c) that the section should be provide for the making of rules 
to enable a formal reduction of a Minister's salary to 
be moved at the time of the Demands for Grants as a 
method of criticising his policy. 
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these three amendments, *that under (c) is discussed under re- 
commendation !?fo. 30; comment under this recommendation relates 
vonly to amendments (a) and (6). 

2. Sub-section (1) of section 52 of the Government of India 
Act, as it now stands, provides that there may be paid to any 
Minister appointed by the Governor in any province the same salary 
as is payable to a Member of the Executive Council in that pro- 
vince, unless a smaller salary is provided by a vote of the Legislative 
» Council of the province. By its recommendation the Committee 
intended to secure that the salary paid to any Minister should be 
the same salaiy as w'as paid 1o a Member of the Executive Council 
of that province, unless the local legislature by an Act fixed a 
less salary, and the powers of the Legislature in regard to such 
an Act were to be restricted so as to provide that the minimum 
salary should be three-fifths of that of a Member of the Council. 
Once the salary has been so fixed by an Act of the local Legislature, 
it would become an amount prescribed by or under any law within 
the meaning of clause (Hi) of sub-section (3) of section 72-D. of 
the Act. It would, therefore not be subject to the vote of the 
legislature, and the idea of the Committee was evidently that it 
would probably remain unchanged for a comparatively long period. 
Section 66 of the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act 
1900 is a provision on similar lines to that recommended by the 
Committee, for it provides that a specified annual sum shall be 
payable for the salaries of the Ministers of State, until Parliament, 
that is by an Act of Parliament, otherwise provides. 

3. The Government of India have agreed with the Committee 
that it was not the intention of Parliament that the local legisla- 
tures should have the power of preventing any Ministers being 
appoinnted, and that it was the intention that the Ministers should 
get a reasonable salary. The recommendation of the Committee 
would ensure this object. The fraction of three-fifths is an arbi- 
trary fraction, but suitable. The Government of India have, 
therefore, supported the Committee's recommendation, and the 
Secretary of State has agreed to undertake Parliamentary legis- 
lation to amend section 52 on a convenient opportunity. It would 
of course still remain possible for Ministers to follow the self- 
denying example which has been set by individual Ministers in 
some provinces and draw a smaller salary than that which is fixed. 

4. Though the principle of this recommendation has been 
accepted, pending Parliamentary legislation, its practical utility 
as a safeguard of the constitution is open to some question, because 
the change suggested could not effectively frustrate a fixed deter- 
mination on the part of the majority of the members of any 
Legislative Council to prevent Ministers from functioning, and 
consequently to render their appointment nugatory. A majority 
so determined has only to oppose by its vote all proposals initiated 
by Ministers to make it impossible for them to retain office, even 
though the payment to them of a salary, so long as they retain 
'Office, is guaranteed. On the other hand such methods of securing 
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Hbhe breakdown of dyarchy would be mbre injurious to the reputa- 
tion for common sense and public spirit of its adherents than the 
simpler method available under the law as it stands of withhold- 
ing salaries by a single vote. To this extent the amendment of 
section 52 suggested by the Committee may tend to preserve the 
.constitution from wrecking tactics. 
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THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS. 

The Executives. 

18. The powers of control of tli€? Governor over his Ministers 
should be more expressly indicated by the redrafting of clause 
G of the Instrument of Instructions so as to provide that subject 
to a power of interference to prevent unfair discrimination between 
classes and interests to protect minorities and to safeguard his own 
responsibility for reserved subjects and in regard to the interests 
of the members of the permanent services the Governor should not 
dissent from the opinion of his Ministers. (Paragraph 101). 


The Minority do not appear to have made any particular re- 
marks on this re(?nmmendation. At page 140, however, they 
suggested that the powder given to the Governor of overruling his 
Ministers is wholly opposed to constitutional ideas or usage. 


1. This recommendation deals with the important qiiestion of 
the control to be exercised by the Governor over his Ministers. 
Sub-section 3 of section 52 provides that the Governor shall be 
guided in relation to Transferred Subjects by the advice of his 
Ministers. So far the provision corresponds, as indicated by the 
Committee in paragraph 33 of their report, to provisions in other 
Constitutions in the British Empire where responsible government 
has been conferred. The provision, however, goes on to give the 
Governor power, if he sees sufficient cause, to dissent from the 
opinion of his Ministers and to require action to be taken otherwise 
than in accordance with their advice. The recommendation deals 
with the circumstances in which the Committee consider that the 
Governor should use his power under this provision. Their definite 
recommendation was that clause 6 of the Instrument of Instruc- 
tions to Governors should be redrawn so as to provide that subject 
to a power of interference to prevent unfair discrimination between 
classes and interests, to protect minorities, and to safeguard his 
own responsibility for reserved subjects, and in regard to the in- 
terests of the permanent services the Governor should not dissent 
from the opinion of his Ministers. 

2. The recommendation requires to be read with recommenda- 
tions Nos. 16 and 20. For the reasons given under recommenda- 
tion No. 15 it has been decided that no action should be taken on 
this recommendation pending the enquiry to be made by the Statu- 
tory Commission. 
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THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS. 

The Executives. 

19. Provision slioulcl be made in the provincial legislative rules 
giving a Minister who has resigned the right to make in the Council 
a personal explanation of the causes of his resignation. The provi- 
sions should so far as possible follow English practice. (Paragraph 
101 ). 


The Minority made no remarks on this recommendation. 


1. It seems clear that the Committee regarded the power of 
Ministers to resign as likely to prevent undue interference with 
them by the Governor and thought that it was only fair that a 
Minister who may have resigned should have the right to make 
a personal explanation. 

Some objection was taken on the ground that the c.ir-Minister*8 
explanation might consist of criticisms of the Governor’s conduct, 
the utteran<*e of which in the Council would be opposed to the 
spirit of the constitution. On the other hand, the local Council 
would appear to be the proper place in which a Minister who has 
resigned should make a personal explanation of his resignation, 
since he would have been appointed to be a Minister on the view 
that he would be able to command the support of a large section 
of the members of the Council. It w^as understood that under the 
norjual piocediire followed in the House of Corauions such state- 
ments would be made before the commencement of public business, 
and that while a debate may not arise on the explanation, statements 
pei*tinent thereto on behalf of Government are permitted. The 
Government of India concluded therefore that a procedure on 
those lines might suitably be adopted for the provincial Legislative 
Councils, and it seemed preferable to make definite provision in 
the rules rather than to leave the procedure to be established by 
convention. 

2. This recommendation was therefore accepted, and a new 
rule 10-A. inserted in the Provincial Legislative Council Rules 
by notifications issued on the 27th October 1926. 
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THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS. 

The Executives - 

20. The rules of executive business made by Governors under 
section 49 of the Act should be amended to provide^ where this 
is not already the case, that — 

(а) a Member of Council or a Minister should be able to make 

a recommendation to the Governor that any case in his 
own department should be considered before the joint 
cabinet or before that side of the Government with 
which it is directly concerned : and 

(б) that the Secretary of the Department or other oflicer with 

a right of direct access to the Governor should inform 
his Minister of every case in which he differs in opinion 
from the Minister and of all other iiuportant cases which 
he proposes to refer to the Governor. (Paragraph 1Q2). 


The remarks of tlie Miuoritv’^will bo found in head (28) at page 

192. 

As regards the rules of executive business we have no objec- 
tion to the first recomiiiendation of the majority that 
where this is not already the case, a rule may be made 
providing that a Member or a Minister may recommend 
to the Governor that a case in his own department 
should be considered before the joint Cabinet or before 
that side of the Government whhih is directly concerned 
in it.’^ 

As regards the second recommendation, we have no objection. 
As regards the question of direct access of the Secretary 
or the head of a transferred department to the Governor 
we do not think that it is parallel to such right of access 
in the case of a Secretary or head of a department on 
the reserved side. In the former case the Minister is 
responsible to the legislature; in the latter the Member 
in charge of a portfolio on the reserved side of the gov- 
ernment owes no such responsibility.^’ 


1. The fact that the Committee only made suggestions for rules 
to be made under section 49 (2) indicated that they did not intend 
to interfere with the discretion of the Governors to make rules on 
the lines suggested, but proposed to leave it to the Governors to 
decide whether to make such rules or not. If the Committee had 
intended definitely to secure the adoption of rules on the lines which 
they suggested, it was probable that, as in the case of recommenda- 
tion No. 15, they would have made recommendations for rules to be 
included in the Devolution Rules which would then by the proviso' 



- to sub-section (2) of section 49 bave overruled any rules ihade 
under that sub-section. 

The term ** joint cabinet** could scarcely be regarded as an 
entirely suitable term to describe a joint meeting of a dy archie 
' Government, but the Committee possibly did not intend that the 
term should be used in the actual rules to be drafted. 

It may be observed that under the first proposed rule, the Gov- 
ernor would be left a discretion to decide whether he would accept 
the recommendation of the Member or the Minister, as the case 
may be, or not. 

2. For the reasons given under recommendation 15, it has been 
decided that action should not be taken to give effect to the first 
part of this recommendation pending the enquiry to be made by 
the Statutory Commission. 

The second part of the recommendation is substantially met by 
the rules in force in several provinces. Thus rule 8 of the Hules 
• of Business in Bengal reads as follows — 

Rule 8 . — Any case may, at any stage, if the Secretary in the 
department to which the case belongs thinks fit, be 
submitted by him to the Governor: 

Provided that when a case is so submitted to the Governor, 
the Member or Minister in charge shall be at once in- 
formed of the fact by the Secretary. 



THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS. 

The Executives. 

21. The word may ** in clause 2 of rule (2) of the Transferred 
Subjects (Temporary Administration) Rules should be changed to 
shall (Paragraph 103). 


The Minority {vide head (2) page 188] had no objection. 


This recommendation was accepted, and effect given to it by 
a notification dated the 29th April 1926. 
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THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS. 

The Executives. 

22. The provisions as regards Council Secretaries in the Pro- 
vinces should be modified — 

(а) so as to provide that they shall get a reasonable salary 

the amount of which will be determined by an Act of the 
local Legislature, and 

(б) that on the Transferred side the Minister should make 

recommendations for appointment as Council Seci-etaries 
for the approval of the Governor and that, when appoint- 
ed, they should hold and vacate office with the Minister. 
(Paragraph 105). 


The Minority had no objection — vide head (19) on page 190. 


1. At present under section 52 sub-section 4 of the Act the 
salaries to be paid to the Council Secretaries are such as may be 
provided by vote of the TiCgislative Council. In the case of the 
Central Government, however, salaries to be paid to Council Secre- 
taries appointed under section 43- A. of the Act are such salaries 
as may be provided by the Indian Legislature and in view of the 
fact that demands are only voted by the Assembly this provision 
must, in the opinion of the Government of India, be interpreted 
to mean provision by an Act of the Indian Legislature. The Com- 
mittee recommended that both on the resei ved and the transferred 
sides the salaries to be paid to Council Secretaries should be 
determined by an Act of the local Legislature. This recommenda- 
tion, therefore, would in practice reproduce the provision now in 
force in regard to the salaries of any Council Secretaries who might 
be appointed by the Governor General. Under sub-section 5 of 
section 72-C. of the Act the local Legislature have already powers 
to determine by Act the salaries of the elected Presidents and the 
Deputy Presidents. The f mother recommendation of the Committee 
only affects Council Secretaries on the iransferred side of the Gov- 
ernment. The Committee recommended that they should be 
appointed on the nomination of the Minister and should hold and 
vacate office with the Minister. 

2. The local Governments raised little objection to this recom- 
mendation though most of them suggested that Council Secretaries 
are not required. Other suggestions were that the maximum and 
minimum limits of the salaries should be specified in the sub- 
section and that the salary should be fixed in the Statute. The 
Government of India do not consider that there is sufficient reason 
for adding a further schedule to the Act to deal with the salaries 
^of Council Secretaries, and think that the Committee were correct 
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in leaving both the maximum and minimum salaries to be fixed^ 
in this case by an Act of the local Legislature. Under the recom- 
mendation it will still be within the discretion of the Governor * 
to appoint Council Secretaries or not. 

3. This recommendation therefore has the support of the Gov- 
ernment of India and Parliamentary legislation for the amendment, 
of section 52 is awaited. 
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THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS. 


The Executives. 


23. The following provincial reserved 

subjects 

should 

now be 

transferred : — 




(a) No. 12, Fisheries. 

In Assam. 




(b) * 

♦ 


* 


(c) • * 

♦ 


* 

« 

(d) * 



* 

* 


(Paragraph 93). 


This recommendation may be read with the remarks of the 
Minority at pages 185 to 187. 


The Government of Assam, saw no reason why this subject should 
not be transferred, except in regard to the collection of revenue 
from Fisheries. But the fact that the revenue from Fisheries is 
collected by the Land Revenue staff does not mean that Fislieries 
cannot be transferred. Devolution Rule 11 definitely contemplates 
officers performing duties in departments dealing with reserved 
as well as in departments dealing with transferred subjects. This 
recommendation was therefore accepted and effect was given to it by 
an amendment of Schedule II to the Devolution Rules notified 
on the 29th April 1926. 
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THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS. 

The ExEcnivES. 

83. The following provincial reserved subjects should now be 
transferred : — 

(а) * * * * 

(б) No. 24-Forests. — In provinces in which this subject has not 

been transferred already, uuless the local Government 
concerned on examination of the position can make out 
a convincing case against transfer. 

(c) * * ♦ * 

(d) * * * ' * (Paragraph 93). 


This recommendation may be read with the remarks of the 
Minority at pages 185 to 187. The Minority observed that the 
only major subject recommended for transfer by the Majority was 
Forests. 


1. From the form in which their recommendation was made the 
Majority appear to have recognised a possibility that the question 
•of the transfer of forests might raise different issues in the different 
provinces according to the circumstances of forest administration 
in each. In some provinces forest administration may have been 
carried to a high stage of technical efficiency, and the problem 
there would be mainly one of maintaining existing standards; in 
others, though forests have been reserved and demarciited, exploi- 
tation may still be in its infancy, and the main problems wmild 
perhaps lelate to the initiation of valuation surveys, experiments 
with various timbers, the development of economical methods of 
extraction, and the creation of markets for the produce in com- 
petition with other sources of supply; in other provinces again 
the work even of demarcation may still be far from complete, and 
the broad lines of forest policy still undetermined. 

2. The guiding principles laid down in paragraph 238 of the 
Joint Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms to govern the trans- 
fer of subjects to popular control under the present constitution was 

to include in the transferred list those departments which affoi'd 
most opportunity for local knovrledge and social service, those in 
which Indians have shewn themselves to be keenly interested, those 
in which mistakes which occur, though serioxis, would not be 
irremediable, and those which stand in most need of development 

From the last of these principles it might be argued that in 
provinces w'here forest administration is in its early stages and where 
the important problem for the future development of the forests 
is Lirther reservation and demarcation, the transfer of forests to 
popular control is desirable. 
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Where forests have heen reserved, but their development has 
not greatly advanced, it might be claimed that this is precisely the* 
situation in which the Joint Authors contemplated that there 
should be transfer and that Ministers are no more likely to be 
unsuccessful in developing the forests and in stimulating research 
than their predecessors have been. 

Ill the last stage where, as a result of careful management on 
scientific lines over a number of years, the forests have reached 
the stage of active exploitation, fears based upon assumptions that 
popular control by the Tjegislative Council would necessarily involve* 
a deterioration in the technical standards of administration might 
prove to be unsupported, so far as conditions are comparable, by 
the experience of Bombay and Burma where forests are transferred, 
and by the experience, within the province, of other subjects which 
have passed to the control of Afinisters. 

3- Arguments against transfer at one or other of these three 
broad stages of forest administration may carry greater or less 
weight according to other conditions generally existent in the 
province. It is possible however to take the view that in considering 
the broad question of the transfer of Forests, variations in the 
forest development of different provinces may not in themselves be 
a matter of the first importance, since to accept all the arguments 
based upon the paiticular stage of forest development which could 
be brought forward against transfer would tend to imply that at 
no stage of forest administration could transfer, in present cir- 
cumstances, be contemplated. 

4. Objections have, however, been urged on more general 
groniids; for instance, on an alleged hostility of the provincial 
Legislative Councils to forest conservation; on a feared inability of 
Ministers to withstand short-sighted demands the acceptance 
of which might undo the work of years; and on the teinp- 
tation to which Ministers might be exposed to over-work 
the forests so as to obtain immediate yields of revenue 
without due regard to future interests. Attention too has 
been drawn to the fact that large foresst areas are situated 
in backward tracts wholly or partially excluded from the jurisdic- 
tion of Ministers and of the Councils. Further, it has been urged 
that, since prote(!ted, as distinct from reserved, forests are fre- 
ciuently in charge not of the Forest Department, but of the Land 
Bevenne officials, Forests should not be transferred, so long as 
Land Bevenne is reserved. Lastly stress is laid upon the provin- 
cialisation of the Forest Service which would follow upon the 
transfer of the subject; and on the loss to the Central Government 
of powers of superintendence, direction and control over forest 
administration. To this last argument weight is lent by the fact 
that the reserved forests are frequently the catchment areas of 
large rivers on which the prosperity of other proviifces depends, 
and it ivS claimed that since the provincial forest administration 
has therefore more than a provincial interest, it should remain 
under the general control of the Central Government, which can 
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be secured under the present constitution only by retaining Forests 
as a reserved subject. 

Both the nature and the force of these arguments vary. Some 
may be said to be a and psychological — ^based more on conjec- 

ture as to the probable attitude of certain elements in the machinery 
of the constitution than on .actual experience. Others, as already 
stated, may be said to imply a permanent inhibition against the 
transfer of Forests. Others again may be susceptible of treatment, 
either by the adoption of special expedients designed to meet the 
needs of individual provinces or, where they are based on the 
economic value of Forests to India ''as a whole, by the retention to 
the Government of India of a power of eventual intervention to 
safeguard what is of all-India interest. Finally, against those 
who oppose transfer, it may be possible to place the experience 
of Bombay and Burma, should it be shown that the transfer of 
Forests in these provinces, even if not of actual benefit, has not 
been attended with harmful (?onsequences. 

5. No decision has been taken by the Government of India 
upon this recommendation of the Committee, nor will any decision 
be taken, pending the enquiry into the constitution -now being 
made by the Statutory Commission. 
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THE PBOVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS. 

The Executives. 

23. The following provincial reserved subjects should now be 
transferred : — 

(a) * * * * 

(b) * * • * 

(c) No. 16. Excise. In Assam. 

(d) • . * . 

(Paragraph 93). 


This recommendation may be read with the remarks of the 
Minority at pages 185 to 187. 


No objection was raised by the Government of Assam. This re- 
commendation was therefore accepted, and effect was given to it 
by an amendment of Schedule II to the Devohition Rules notified 
on the 29th April 1926. 


K 
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THE PBOVINCIAL GOVEENMENTS. 


The ExEctrnvES. 


23. The following provincial reserved subjects should now be 
transferred : — 


(«) 

( 6 ) 

(c) 


(d) No. 26 . — ^Froni amongst the industrial matters included in. 

this item the following : — 

{d) boilers; 

(e) gas; and 

(^) housing of labour. 


Bill boilers and housing of labo\ir should remain subject to legis - 
lation by the Indian legislature. 

(Paragraph 93). 


This recommendation may be lead with the remarks of the- 
Minority at pages 185 to 187. 


1. Jioile.rs. — 'I’he recommendation tor the tiansfer of ‘ boilers ' 
received some support, but. the local Governments were on the 
whole opposed to it. The subject is even more connected with 
‘ factories ’ than is the subject of ‘ smoke nuisances which the 
Committee for that reason had thought should not be transferred. 
It was tlecided therefore not to accept this recommendation. 

2. (ras . — ^There was no objection to the transfer of “ gas ”, but 
since the other items under this head were retained on the reserved 
side, it was decided that ” gas ” .should not be transferred. 

3. /fousiny of labour . — Objection was raised to the transfer of 
this suliject on the ground that housing questions are usually con- 
nected with the housing of the depressed classes and that subjects 
affecting those classes should ’•emain reserved. In Bombay the 
only important scheme for the housing of the working classes in 
that Pi-esidency had been cari'ied out by the Development Depart- 
ment on the reserved aide, and a division of authority was considered 
undesirable. In Assam the housing of labour means for the most 
part the housing of labour in the tea gardens dealt with in connec- 
tion with * immigration ’ which is a reserved subject. Moreover 
it was urged that the housing of labour could not in practice be 
dissociated from the welfare of labour, which again is dealt with on 
the reserved side. On these grounds, it was decided not to accept 
this recommendation. 
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THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS. 

The Executives. 

24. The following ar-tion should be taken in regard to other 
provincial subjects — 

(a) No. 15. — Land ActiuisUion . — Local Governments should be 
consulted as to whether, in so far as it relates to purely 
provincial land acquisition, this subject cannot be trans- 
ferred . 

(fo) No. 18j Provincial Law Reports . — The High Courts should 
be consulted as to whether this subject cannot be trans- 
ferred. 

(c) No, 27, Stores and Stationery. — The existing restriction on 
the transfer of this subject that it is subject in the case 
of imported stores and stationery to such rulcvS as may 
be prescribed by the Secretaiy of State in Council should 
be deleted. 

(<Z) No. 43, Provincial Ciorernineni Presses. — The question 
whether this subject <*aiinoi. be transferred should be 
exauii ned . (Paragraph 1)8) . 


This recommendation may be read with the remarks of the 
Minority at pages 185 to 187. The Minority had no objections to 
these transfers, and would have been prepared to go further. 


1. No, 15 — Land Acquisition . — In discussing the transfer of 
land acquisition the Committee stated that the prirnd facie reasons 
for not transferring this subject were not clear. They thought a 
difficulty might arise with the acquisition of land for the Central 
Government, but saw' no objection to transfer so long as it related 
to a provincial land acquisition. The Committee suggested that the 
provincial Governments should be consulted before any action was 
taken and* in effect threw the onus on the provincial Governments 
to show why land acquisition vshoiild remain a reserved subject. 

In accordance with the suggestion made by the Committee local 
Governments were consulted and were found to be practically un- 
animous in their opposition to any transfer of the subject of land 
acquisition. 

The functions of the Executive Governments in India in regai'cl 
to this subject may be stated to be as follows: — 

(i) The decision under section 4 of the Land Acquisition Act 
of 1894 that a notification shall be published to the 
effect that land in a particular locality is likely to be 
needed for a public purpose, and the decision that a 

K 2 
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declaration be made under section 6 that particular land 
is needed for public purpose; 

(li) the making of rules under section 55 for the guidance of 
officers in matters connected with the acquisition of 
laud; and 

(iii) the actual process of acquisition. 

Of these functions the Oovernmeiit of India considered tliat there 
was little doubt that the first is a power which should be possessed 
by both the reserved and the tyansferred sides of the provincial 
Governments. Some local Governments, for exam]>le the Govern- 
ments of Uombay and the United Provinces, had in fact indicated 
in their replies that the decision in each case \rhether land should 
be acquired under the rules is left to the administrative department 
concerned wliich alone can judge of the necessity. Tlie Govern- 
meiit of India were of opinion that this practice scarcely corre- 
sponded to tlie actual wording of entry 15 of the list of provincial 
subjects, and the point has now been clearcMl up bv an alteration 
of the schedule to the Devolution Rules so as to provide that the 
Goveiiinieiit for the purposes of declarations under secrtions 4 and 6 
of the .Land Acquisition Act of 1894, is* the Government in the 
reserved or transferred half according as the land is to be acquired 
for a I’eserved or a tr.ansf erred department. This amendment to 
Schedule II of the Devolution Rules was made by a notification 
issued on the 16th July 1026. 

In regard to the second function the Government of India consi- 
dered that the power to make rules should be exercised by one side 
only of the Government, that is to say the reserved side : they were 
therefore opposed to any transfer of that function. 

As regards the third function there seemed to the Government 
of India to he no doubt that it should be exercised by one staff and 
that is the staff which is engaged upon tbe administration of land 
revenue. No transfer has accordingly been made of this function. 

2. No, IcV, Provincial Law Reports, — The majority of the High 
Courts and local Governments were opposed to this recommendation 
which has not been accepted. The selections of judgments to be 
reported is a matter which intimately affects the administration of 
civil and criminal justice. So long as that sxibject remains reserved 
the selection and publication of judgments binding on the lower 
courts should also remain reserved. 

3. No^ 27 ^ Stores and Stationery, — Effect was given to this re- 
commendation by rules made by the Secretary of State in Council 
under item 27 of Part TI of Schedule I and item 17 of Schedule II 
to the Devolution Rules prescribing that the purchase of imported 
stores and stationery shall be regulated by rules made by local 
Government. These rules were published by a notification issued 
on the 7th January 1926. 

4. No, 43, Provincial Government Press, — This recommendation 
has not been accepted. The majority of the local Governments 
were opposed to the transfer of this sxibject on the ground that 
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presses do work for reserved departments and their transfer might 
result in administrative inconvenience. In some provinces the 
agency of the Jails is used to a considerable extent for press work 
and it was urged that so long as Jails remain a reserved subject it 
would be unsuitable to transfer Government presses. 
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THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS. 

The Executives. 

25. The two schedules of subjects annexed to tlie Devolution 
Rules should be examined, and the lists should be re-arranged on 
a more logical basis. 


The comments made by the Majority (paragraph 93) were as 
follows : — 

As a general minor recommendation we recoin mend that the 
two schedules should be examined and the lists should 
be re-arranged bn a more logical basis. We would point 
out, for example, that it is not possible by an examina- 
tion of the list of provincial subjects to ascertain which 
of these subjects are reserved without a reference to the 
list of transferred subjects, and, again, some of the 
minor subjects specifically mentioned for example, coro- 
ners, seem already to be included within the scope o£ 
larger subjects.'^ 


No action has yet been taken on this formal rt'commendatioii. 
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THE PKOVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS. 

The liKGlSEATITnES. 

26. Power should be taken to luodity by r\iles the existiii^ 
stj-iugency of the control over provincial lof^islation which is dne 
to the j>revioiis sanction ]>rov.isions by the inclnsjoii of a proviso in 
sub-section 3 of section 80-A of the Ac*t. (Paragraph 83). 


The Minority {jinde head (11) at I>€Tge 189] had no objection. 


]. In the course of their coniTiients on this jef*fiiiun€?ndation the 
(Jomujittee noted tliat the Government of India liad suggested the 
addition to sub-section (3) of section 80-A of a proviso in the 
followiJig terms : — 

“ Provided that nothing hereinbefore contained shall be deem- 
ed to prohibit the local legislature of any province from 
making or taking into consideration, without the pre- 
vious sanction of the Govei-nor-Gcneral, any law satisfy- 
ing conditions jirescribed in this behalf by rules under 
this Act.’" 

The OoTorninent of India favour the expedient of leaving the 
conditions necessary to exempt a law from, the re(|uirement of 
sanction to be determined by rule, since the adoption of this device 
would make for elasticity and admit of a progi‘essi ve advance in the 
relaxation of tlie requiiemenfs imposed by the existing law. The 
same view has lieeii taken by the Secretary of State who has agreed 
to introduce Parliamentary legislation to amend sec.tion 80-A (3) 
on a convenient opportunity. 

2. The form to be given to rules framed uridei- section 80-A (3) 
would not be finally settled until the statute had been amended, 
but it may be noted that, so long as the present form of the consti- 
tution is maintained, it would not be the intention of the Goverii- 
luent of India to tamper with the fundamental principles of the 
law' of sanction, but to mitigate the inconveiiieiice resulting from 
its operation in cases in which, that inconvenience is not attended 
wuth any compensating' advantage. 
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THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS. 

The L£Qisi<atx7bes. 

27. The existing provisions, contained in item 5 in the schedule 
of provincial subjects annexed to the Devolution Rules, which 
make — 

(i) the control of the establishment and the regulation of the 
constitutions and functions of new Universities ; and 

{ii) the Calcutta University/' and the control and organisation 
of secondary education in the Presidency of Bengal 
subject to legislation by the Indian Legislature should 
be deleted. (Paragraph 93). 


The remarks of the Minority at pages 185 to 187 may be seen. 
The Minority had no objection, and were prepared to go further 
with the transfer of subjects. 


1. To take first the second part of this recommendation, the 
period of five years from the date of the commencement of the 
Devolution Rules for which the Calcutta University and the control 
and organisation of secondary education in Bengal was subject to 
legislation by the Indian Legislature was due to expire at the latest 
on the 1st April 1926. The Government of India agreed that the 
entry might be removed as practically spent. 

2. The first part of the recommendation was more important. 
The provision that the control of the establishment and the regula* 
tion of the constitution and functions of new Universities should be 
subject to legislation by the Indian Legislature merely meant, 
however, that the Indian Legislature may legislate on the subject 
without previous sanction, and the provincial legislatures with 
previous sanction. So long as the provision was maintained, it 
did enable the Central Government to exercise some slight control, 
but such control was restricted to new Universities and did not 
affect Universities already established. The Government of India 
agreed to surrender this small measure of control and accepted this 
part also of the Committee's recommendation. 

Item 5 in Part II of Schedule I and in Schedule II to the 
Devolution Rules was amended accordingly by notification issued 
on the 28th April 1926. 
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THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS. 

The Leoiseathres. 

28. When previous sanction is granted under Section 80-A or 
Section 80-C of the Act to provincial legislative proposals promoted 
by non-officials, the sanction should be available only to the mem- 
ber to whom it was granted, and for the particular Council sitting 
when it was granted. (Paragraph 84). 


The Minority [vide head (11) on page 189] had no objection. 


This recommendation was made by the Committee with refer- 
ence to recommendation No. 5 in Appendix II of the letter of the 
Government of Madras published in the Provincial Reports of the 
working of the reformed constitution in 1924. The Government of 
India discussed the question with the Government of Madras and 
held that it was not necessary to make any amendments in the 
Legislative Council Rules to give effect to this recommendation as 
the existing law already covers both 2 )roposals. The Government 
of Madras agreed that the matter need not be pursued further. 
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THK PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS. 

The Legislatures. 

29. If decided lo be necessary, the existing law in regard to the 
reservation of provincial Bills should be modified so as to make it 
clear — 

(a) that a Governor may retiivn a Bill passed by the Legis- 
lative Council for reconsideration by a new' Council, in 
whole or in part ; 

(h) that when the Bill is so returned for reconsideration, whe- 
ther to the old or to a new (-ouncil, amendments may be 
moved in the Council to any parts of the Bill, if returned 
for reconsideration in whole, and if returned for recon- 
sideration in part, to those parts; and 

(c) the ameiidmenis suggested by the Governor are open to 
rejection or ameiidinent by the Council (paragraph 86). 


The Minority [/;/V/e head (II) at page 189] had no objection. 


When discussijig this recommendation in paragrai)h 86, the 
Committee observed that in its opinion the Governor would be well 
advised to return a Bill, pag^sed by an old (council, to the new Coun- 
cil for reconsideration in whole, since otlieiwise he might commit 
the new Council to provisions in the legislation to w’hich it is 
opposed. 

2. The first question for consideration was whether this recom- 
inendatioh was possible to follow under the existing law. Rule 
21-A in the Legislative Council Rules of the Governors' provinces 
does not provide for the lapse of a Bill which has been passed by a 
Legislative Council, but to which the Governor has not accorded 
his assent when the Council is dissolved. The rule, therefore, does 
not prevent a Governor taking action under section 81-A in regard 
to a Bill passed by a Council after the Council has been dissolved. 
In regard to the suggestion that as a matter of jjracticie the Gover- 
nor in such a case should return the Bill for consideration in whole, 
difficulties arise from the difference in language between the provi- 
sions of sub-section (1) of section 81-A and clause (a) of sub-section 
(2) of the same section. In the former case it is clear that the 
Governor may return a Bill for reconsideration either in w'hole or 
in part. In the latter case when the Bill has been reserved, the 
Governor returns the Bill for further consideration by the Council 
with a recommendation that the Council shall consider amendments 
thereto. The difference in language between the two provisions 
suggests that, in the latter case, when a Bill has been reserved, the 
Governor may not return it for consideration as a whole, but may 
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only return it for consideration of the recommended amendments. 
Assuming this view of the existing* law to be correct, then in the 
case of a I'eseiwed Bill, it is impossible for the Governor to follow 
the practice suggested by the Committee. 

3. The view which the Goveriiinent of India have taken is tliat 
section 81-A should not be used after dissolution and that both that 
section and sub-section (4) of section G7, which relates to the return 
by the Governor General of Bills passed by both chambers of the 
Indian Legislature, should be amended so as to prevent a Bill being 
returned, whether in whole or in part, if dissolution has intervened. 
At the same time they think it desirable for purposes of clarification 
that the final words of clause (a) of sub-section (2) of section 81-A 
should be amended to read return a Bill to the Council for 
reconsideration, either in whole or in part, together with any 
amendments which he may recommend.” The Secretary of State 
has noted these amendments for consideration when a favourable 
opportunity offers of framing a Bill. 

4. The Government of India have no doubt that the existing 
law is correctly stated in (6) and (c) of the Committee's recom- 
mendation, but in these respects it would be for the Presidents 
<x>ncerned to interpret the law when a case arises. It would be 
possible to prevent diverg*ence of practice by including in the Legis- 
lative llules specific rules for regulating the procedure when a Bill 
is returned for reconsideration, but the Government of India have 
not thought that the need for such rules lias yet arisen. 
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THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS. 

The Legisi^atubes. 

30. In order to enable tlie responsibility of Ministers to the 
Councils to be enforced, provision should be made in the provincial 
legislative council rules for the following classes of motions — 

(a) a motion of no confidence, 

(b) a motion questioning a Minister’s policy in a particular 

matter, 

(c) a motion for the formal reduction of a Minister’s salary to 

be moved at the time when the demands are made for 
grants. 

So far as the latter class of motions is concerned it will be necessary 
to provide for them when amendments are made to secdion 52 of the 
Act in regard to the Minister’s salary. 8o far as the two former 
motions are concerned in order to prevent them from being moved 
frivolously, and to provide tliat they should come up for discussion 
at an early date, the rules should provide that the person who gives 
notice of the motion shovild show that he has the support of about 
one-third of the. members of the council, and that in that case the 
President shall direct tliat the motion shall be included in the list 
of business on a date not later than 10 days after the date of notice. 
(Paragraphs 80 and 100.) 


The Minority either definitely supported or said that they bad 
no objection to these recommendations — vide head (1) at page 187, 
and head (10) at page 189. 


1. Effect has been given to (r/) and (5) of this reconiineiidatioii 
by a new rule 12- A inserted in the Legislative Council Rules of 
the Governors’ Provinces by notifications issued on the 27tli October 
1920, motions under which require the consent of the President and 
are subject to the following restrictions, namely: — 

(a) leave to make the motion must be asked for after questions 

and before the business for the day is entered upon; and 

(b) the member asking for leave must, before the commence- 

ment of the sitting of the day, leave w'ith the Secretary 
a written notice of the motion which he proposes to 
make. 

The rule accepts the suggestion of the Committee that in order to 
prevent the unnecessary harassment of Ministers the person giving 
notice of a motion, w'hether of 'want of confidence or disapproving 
the policy of the Minister in a particular respect, should show that 
he has the support of about one-third of the members of the Council. 
The numbers specified in the rule for each provincial Legislative 
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Council are the largest even integers which are less than one-third 
of the present strength of each Council. 

2. Effect has not yet been given to (c) of this recottiinendatioii, 
pending the amendment of section 52 of the Government of India 
Act on the lines suggested by the Committee in recommendation 
No. 17. Though it can be argued that it is unnecessary to provide 
for a formal reduction of a Minister’s salary since his policy can 
be attacked during the discussion of the demands for the grants for 
which he is responsible, such opportunities occur only once a year. 
This part also of tlie Committee’s recommendation has therefore 
been given the support of the Government of India. 
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THE PBOVINOIAE GOVEKNMENTS. 

ThJB HEGISIiATUKKS. 

31. Rule 30 of the provincial Legislative Council Rules^ and 
rule 48 of the Indian Legislative Rules should be amended so as to 
secure that motions may not be moved when a demand is made 
for a grant for the omission of the whole grant (paragraph 89). 


The Minority had no objection — vide head (15) at page 190. 


This recommendation was accepted, and the rules amended by 
notifications issued on the 27th April 1920. As observed by the 
Committee, this amendment does not detract from the powers of 
the legislatures, as it remains open to them to reject the whole 
demand bv negativing the substantive motion when it is put. 
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THE PBOVINCIAIi GOVERNMENTS. 

The Legisi.atures. 

32. The Central Provincjes Electoral Rules should be amended 
so as to include an additional constituency comprising^ the Mandla 
district. It is for consideration whether the constituency should 
include Mandla town, or whether the town should continue to be 
included in the urban constituency of small towns in the Jubbulpore 
Division. When the constituency is created, the existing provi- 
sion in the rules for the nomination of a member to represent this 
district should be deleted. (Paragraph 68.) 


The Minority made no remarks. 


The Government of the Central Provinces agreed that the 
Mandla town which has a population of less than 9,000 and is dis- 
tinctly rural in character, should be included in the same consti- 
tuency as the proposed non-Muhammadan rural constituency for 
the Mandla district. With the grant of the franchise for the local 
Council to non-Muhammadan electors in this district, it was clear 
that Mtihammadans and landholders who are otherwise qualified 
and reside in the same area should be given the franchise, and that 
all these classes should obtain the franchise not only for the local 
Council, but also for the Council of State and for the Legivslative 
Assembly. 

2. The Electoral Rules wei’e amended accordingly by notifica- 
tions published on the 29th April 1926. 
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THE PBOVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS, 

The LEGISIiATURES. 

33. The six months’ residential qualification should not be re- 
quired from candidates for European seats in any of the legislative 
bodies constituted under the Act. In these cases candidates should 
only be required to have an all-India residential qualification which 
should not be affected by temporary leave of absence from India. 
(Paragraph 71.) 


1. Under head (24) at page 191 the Minority stated that aa 
regards European commercial representation in" the Legislative 
Assembly, they Jiad no objection to the recommendations of the 
Majority. There is no deeded European commercial representa- 
tion, as such, in the Legislative Assembly where the elected Euro- 
pean representation is entirely provided in general constituencies; 
moreover, the recommendation of the Majority relates both to tho 
provincial legislatures and to the Central Legislature. It is, how- 
ever, apparently to be assumed that the Minority had no objection 
to the proposals made bv the Majority in their recommendation 
No. 33. 

2. The recommendation is in general teruns and the Government 
of India considered that it was not intended to apply either to 
special constituencies or to seats for which Europeans "may stand 
for election together with other non-Muhammadans. The scope of 
the rec-ommendation was therefore limited to the European general 
constituencies of the Legislative Assembly (namely, Madras, Bom- 
bay, Bengal, the United Provinces, Burma and Assam), and of the 
local legislative Councils of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the United 
Provinces, Burma and Bihar and Orissa. 

3. The recommendation falls into two parts, first that a six 
months residential qualification should not be required from candi- 
dates for European seats; and, second, that candidates should only 
be required to have an all-India residential qualification which 
should not be affected by temporary leave of absence from India. 

Under the rules in force at the time when the Committee made 
its recommendation, a six months* residential qualification was 
required only for the Bombay Legislative Council under rule 6 (1) 
(6) of the Bombay Electoral Rules. After consultation with the 
Croverninent of Bombay the Government of India agreed that this 
rule should be amended, and by notification issued on the 8th July 
1926 a proviso was added to clause (1) of rule (6) to the effect that 
the provisions of clause (b) shall not apply to candidates for Euro- 
pean constituencies. 

4. Apart from that rule in the Bombay Legislative Rules, the 
only residential restriction on candidates was the restriction which 
follows from the rule that the; must be electors; there was therefore 
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no necessity to prescribe an all-India residential qualification for 
candidates, and the Qovernment of India decided that it would be 
impracticable to prescribe an all-India residential qualification for 
electors. It would mean that European electors whose other quali- 
fications depended, for example, on the payment of income-tax 
could be registered as electors of all European constituenciea 
throughout India. The Government of India agreed however that 
the rules should be so amended as to provide that the residential 
qualifications of electors for general European constituencies should 
in each case be a residential qualification in the province concerned 
which should not be affected by temporary leave of absence from 
India. 

5. In response to representations made by the European Asso- 
ciation one important modification was made. The Association 
drew attention to the difficulty experienced in finding suitable 
candidates for some European seats in the Assembly owing to the 
length of the sessions of the Central Legialature and the great 
distance of Simla and Delhi from some of the provinces. The 
Association suggested therefore that the qualification for candi- 
dature for an European seat in the Assembly should bo enrolment 
as an elector in any Eiii'opean constituency of the Assembly. This^ 
suggestion was accepted by the Government of India. 

These amendments were affected bv notifications issued on the 
8th July 1926. 
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THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS. 

The LEOisr.A.TUB£s. 

Recommendations Nos. 34 and 35 — vide Recommendation 
No. 10. 
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THE TROVINOIAL GOVERNMENTS. 

Finance. 

36. The Meston settlement .should be revised as soon as a 
favourable opportunity occurs. (Paragraph 56.) 


^The comments of the Minority will be found at pages 144 and 
145. The Minority were of opinion that the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity should be taken to put provincial finances on a sound footing, 
but reared that it would be extremely difficult to arrive at any 
satisfactory solution independently of large and substantial altera- 
tion in the Constitution. 


A memorandum on the subject of the Meston settlement is being 
separately presented to the Commission. 
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THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS. 

Finance. 

37- The Member of the Executive Council in charge of the 
Finance Dejjartiiient should not be in charge of any of the main 
spending departments. (Paragraph 110.) 


In the l our.se of tlnnr comnients generally on the Finance De- 
partment, pages IGo to 168, the Minority said that it was unsatis- 
factory that the Finance Member should have charge of any of the 
administrative Departments. 

The Govenrmeiit of India accepted this rocomnieiidation, and in 
192G requested provincial Governments to give effect to it to the 
fullest extent possible. 
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THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS. 

Finance. 

38. The Devolution Rules relating to the appointment of a 
Joint Financial Secretary should be modified so as to provide for a 
power to appoint Financial Advisers to the Ministers in regard to 
transferred subjects. (Paragraph 112.) 


The Minority did not discuss this recommendation as it stands, 
but in referring to the Joint Financial Secretary said that the 
provision would very likely have produced administrative diffi- 
culties and friction, and they were not surprised that in no single 
province had it been utilized. (Page 1G5.) 


This recommendation was accepted, and the necessary amend- 
ment of Devolution Rule No. 36 was made by notification issued 
on the 15th Julv 1926. 
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THE PKOVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS. 

Finance. 

39. Devolution Rule 31 should be amended so as to indicate 
clearly that it applies not only to the distribiition of revenues on 
the occasion of the preparation of the annual estimates of revenue 
and expenditure^ but also to the distribution between reserved and 
transferred departments of any revenues which may become avail- 
able dxiring the course of a financial year. (Paragraph 110.) 


The Minoiity expressed no opinion. 


This recommendation was accepted, and by notification issued 
on the loth July 1926 Devolution Rule 31 was amended by the 
substitution of the words ** the framing of proposals for the appor- 
tionment of funds between reserved and transferred departments 
respectively, whether at the time of the preparation of the Budget 
or otherwise ’’ for the words the framing of proposals for expen- 
diture in regard to reserved and transferred subjects ”, 
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THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS. 

Finance. 

40. The powers of a Member or a Minister to sanction reappro- 
priations which now only extend to reappropriations within a grant 
between heads subordinate to a minor head should be extended, 
subject to the existing limitations in regard to expenditure which 
involves a recurring liability and in regard to the communication 
to the Finance Department of a copy of any order, to any re-appro- 
priation within a grant from one major, minor, or subordinate head 
to another. (Paragiaph T13.) 


The Minority had no objection — vide head (21) at page 191. 

j. It is possible that in making this recommendation in wide 
terms the Committee did not realise the varying practice in regard 
to the voting of grants in dilferent provim^es. For example, Burma 
has only four grants, one for each member of the Government, and 
the power of the legislature in regard to appropriation of supply is 
taken away T3y re-appropriation within these large grants. Some 
further definition of the proposed powers of Ministois to re-appro- 
prit.te without the sanction of the Finance Department would cer- 
tainly be required. 

2. The Goveriimeut of India were, however, opposed to this re- 
commendation on more general grounds. In the United Kingdom, 
Treasury sanction is required to every re-appropriatiou from one 
sub-head to another within a grant, and every such re-appropria- 
tion has to be defended before the Public Accounts Committee. In 
India the Public Accounts Committees are similarly required to 
scrutinise every re-appropriation within a grant, and for that 
reason it is desirable to retain in the hands of the Finance Depai4- 
ment the power of sanctioning such re-appropriations. The Public 
Accounts Committees, both of the Assembly and of the Provincial 
Councils may be expected, as time goes on, to assert more and 
more strongfy the necessity from their standpoint of restricting 
j>ower3 of re-appropriation ; the Government of India were there- 
fore unable to agree to any widening of the existing rules by 
reducing the powers of the Finance Department. The Government 
of India have no doubt that, as experience grows, provincial Gov- 
ernments will be able to improve their form of estimate and appro- 
priation accounts, following on improvements contemplated in the 
Central Government's forms, so as to give the required elasticity 
by widening the scope of sub-heads and replacing minor and major 
heads of account by sub-heads. The Government of India recog- 
nisjs that the present diarchical division between the Finance Mem- 
ber and the llinisters makes the existing resti'ictions rather more 
irksome, but the main objetdion taken to them is exactly the 
objection taken everywhere to Finance Department cojitrol, which 
is of course essential. 

3. For these reasons this recommendation has not been accepted. 
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THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS. 

Finance. 

41. In such cases as those relating to the grant of forest rights^ 
the provincial Finance Depai*tinent should prescribe- that its assent 
in cases in which previous consultation with it is required by the 
rules, may be presumed in cases of even greater importance than 
those that may now be disposed qf by the permanent officials of the 
Forest Department. (Paragraph 114.) 


The Minority had no objection — vide head (21) at page 191. 


As explained in pajagraph 114 of the Report this recommenda- 
tion arose out of representations made by the Ministers in Burma. 
Under Devolution Rule 45, provincial Finance Departments have 
power to dispense with previous consultation by general or special 
order specifying cases in which their assent may be presumed to 
have been given. The Government of India agreed that the powers 
of a Member or Minister in charge of a Department to act without 
consulting the Finance Department should not be less, and may be 
appreciably greater, than those granted to permanent officials. All 
that was intended by the Committee was to endorse this principle. 
The Government of India communicated to the Provincial Govern^ 
ments their agreement Avith the Committee's recommendation. 
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"" THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS. 

Finance. 

42. Steps should be taken to obtain a definition of the phrase 
* government of India * in section 20, sub-section (1) of the Act. 
The scope of the phrase should extend, for example, to expenditure 
on the financing of industries by private persons. (Paragraph 115.) 


The Minority had no objection — lyide head (22) at page 191. 


1. The Committee raised this question in connection with restric- 
tions upon the borrowing powers of local Governments. They 
stated that the phrase government of India ” in sub-section (1) 
of section 20 of the Act had been held to mean the superintendence 
direction and control of the country, and that doubts had been 
expressed in certain judicial decisions as to whether certain classes 
of expenditure came within its scope. As an example of the restric- 
tions whic!h might possibly be held to follow from this provision, 
the Committee cited the question of wliether a local Government 
would be able to utilise funds raised by borrowing to finance indus- 
tries being carried on by private persons. 

2. The Committee appear to have had in mind rulings repoited 
in I. L. R. XXVIII, Bombay, 314, I. L. R. XXXVIII, Calcutta, 
754, and I. L. R. XLV, Madras, 156, in regard to judicial inter- 
pretations of the phrase government of India It was held by 
Jenkins, C. J., in the Bombay case and by Mookerjee, J., in the 
Calcutta case that the words meant the superintendence direction 
and control of tlie country. With regard to Sir Ashutosh Mooker- 
jee’s judgment, however, he was hearing a case with another 
Judge, Teunon, J,, who dissented from his remarks on this point 
and no final decision in the case was pawssed on it. In the Madras 
case Coutts Trotter, J,, held on the other hand that as a general 
rule it would be an impossible task exactly to draw the line as to 
what falls within the strict purview of the phrase government of 
India and ruled that it was not outside the staiutory powers of 
the Governments in India to conduct a soap factory for the purpose 
of encouraging by demonstration the starting of this indnsiry by 
private persons. 

3. The Committee suggested that steps should bo taken to obtain 
a clear definition of the meaning of the phrase. In 1923 the Gov- 
ernment of India had referred the question to the Advocate-General 
of Bengal who advised that he agreed with Contts Trotter, J., that 
it would be an impossible task to draw line as to what falls within 
the strict purview of the phrase ** government of India ’’ and that 
he was unable to formulate an exact interpretation of the words 
** for the purposes of the government of India alone beyond 
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stating that the words are fairly wi«le and their application must 
depend on the facts and circumstances of the case, ft seemed 
unnecessary to the Government of India to take any further action 
upon the Conimiitee*s i*ecominendation until it is clear that other 
courts will not follow the view adopted by Coutts Trotter, J. 

4. With regal'd to the particular point mentioned by the Com- 
mittee, as to the power to expend revenues of India on the financing 
of industries by private persons, their use for such pui'poses is 
peimitt-3d by the Local State Aid to Industries Acts passed by the 
Madras and Bihar and Orissa Legislative Councils and by the 
Punjab Industrial Loans Act. Similarly, recommendations of the 
Tariff Board in various cases assume that Governments in India 
can take this course. The development of industries is mentioned 
as a function of Government in the Schedule to the Devolution 
Ttiiles. 
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THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS. 

Finance. 

43. If the experiments now being undertaken in regard to the 
separation of accoiiiits from audit shew that such separation is 
feasible, and if it is also found to be feasible to separate provincial 
accounts from the accounts of the central government, action should 
be taken in both these direciious. (Paragiaph 116.) 


The Minority had no objection — vide head (23) at page 191. 


Subsequent to the recommendation of the Committee an experi- 
ment was made with the separation of accounts from audit in the 
United Provinces. A memorandum dealing generally with the 
issues involved in the separation of accounts from audit is being 
separately presented to the Commission. 
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THE PKOVINCIAIi GOVERNMENTS. 

TiTK Pl-JIT,IC Seiivicks. 

44. Any action necessary for the protection of the services in 
the exercise of their functions and in the enjoyment of their recog- 
nised rights and privileges should be taken. (Paragraph 104.) 

On page 103 the Minority" said that they fully realised the im- 
perative necevssity of safeguarding the interests of the services and 
suggested that this should be achieved by the passing of an Act by 
the Imperial Parliament or by the Indian Legislature or by the 
incorporation of special provisions for the protection of the rights 
and interests of the servic^es in the future coiistitutioii of India. 
They felt that, wliichever method is adoj^ted, the question calls for 
an effective and eaily solution. The Minority observed that they 
wished the permanent services in India to be placed on the same 
basis as in England. 

For the present position with regard to the subjects covered by 
this recommendation and by recommendations 45 and 46, all of 
which are in general terms, reference is invited to a memorandum 
separately presented to the Commission on the subject of the posi- 
tion of the Services. 
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THE niOVINCIAL GOVEllNMENTS. 

The P1TIJT.1C Sej^vtces, 

45. The control over recruitiuent for the services in the trails- 
f erred field should be entrusted to the proposed Public Service 
Coinniiss^on 01 Coniinissions. (Paragraph 104.) 


On pages 1G4 and 165 the Minority criticised the provisions of 
the Act relating to the appointnient of a Public Services Coniniis- 
sion by the Secretary of State in Council. TVith reference to the 
provincialisation of the servic^es directly employed in the adminis- 
tration of transferred subjects, the Minority suggested that it would 
be anoiualous to place the Services or any portion of them under 
the protection or control of any authority other than the Govern- 
ment of India, and stated that they recognised the importance of 
keeping the services well contented, and beyond the reach of the 
fluctuations of political opinion or influence incidental to a system 
of democratic Government. The Minority held tliat proper rela- 
tions between the legislatures and the services cannot be established 
so long as the foririei* feel that thej’^ have no power of dealing with 
them in respect of the matters mentioned in Seidion 96B (2), and 
so long as the latter feel that they can look up to a higher authority 
outside India in respect of those matters. The Minority considered 
that what was required was the cultivation of a due sense of 
responsibility on either side, and stated that they wo\ild welcome 
legislative enactment which secured that object. They added 
that their views could obviously not be given effect to by the exercise 
of any rule-making power. 

As stated under recommendation 44, reference on this subject is 
invited to a memorandum separately presented to the Commissioik 
on the subject of the position of the Services. 
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THE PROVINOTAL GOVERNMENTS. 

The Public Services. 

46. In the rule.*! for recruitment Government should provide 
that, with due regard to efficiency, all communities should receive 
due representation in the public services. That is if a due repre- 
sentation of persons belonging to a particular community who have 
passed a prescribed efficiency bar can be obtained for each service, 
the community should receive due representation if necessary by 
aominatiou in each setvice. (Paragraph 104.) 


In the course of their comments on pages 176 to 179 the Minoritv 
recognise due representation in the services as one of the conditions 
necessary for the establishment of good communal relations.. 


As stated under recommendation No. 44^ reference on this sub- 
ject is invited to a memorandum separately presented to the 
Commission on the subject of the position of the Services. 
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SOME INSTANCES IN WHICH THE QUESTION OF 
THE POWERS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA OF ADMINISTRATION OF OR 
CONTROL OVER PARTICULAR 
SUBJECT HAS ARISEN. 
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Some instances in which the question of the powers of 
the Government of India of administration of or 
control over particular subject has arisen. 


1. The classification of subjects as central and provincial sub- 
jects for the purpose of distinguishing the functions of governments, 
and tlie nature ot the control which the Governor General in Council 
may exercise over the administration of provincial subjects, parti- 
cularly those subjects in which the provincial executive is respon- 
sible to the provincial legislature, are matters which raise broad 
constitutional issues of great importance and which may also neces- 
sitate detailed enquiry. It is not proposed on this occasion to 
discuss general considerations which may govern their decision or 
to attempt to anticipate what may be the new constitutional condi- 
tions in which these matters must take their ultimate shape. But 
it IS desirable to note for the information of the Indian Statutory 
Comniission certain matters in regard to which practice has sug- 
gested that the (’entral Government must possess adequate powers 
either oi direct administration or of control. The account which 
follows IS not intended to be exhaustive of such matters. Its object 
IS to use the experience of certain departments of the Government 
1 indicate the kind of administrative problem to 

w ich the classification and sub-classification of functions has in 
tne recent past given rise. 


2. lloads aie a provincial Iransferred subject, and the control 
ot the Governor (tenerul in Council is limited' to the pursuit of the 
narrow purposes described in Devolution «nle 49. It is true that 
the Governor General in (louncil may declare anv roail to be of 
military importance .and niay prescribe in respect thereof the condi- 

constructed or maintained (Devo- 
lution Rule 12-A). But generally road development is the cracern 

in the Devolu- 
economic interests which are intimately 
n erned with it. lasation on motor transport on the other hand 
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is partly central and partly provincial and local. Import duties 
on motor vehicles, parts and accessories and tyres and tubes and 
import and excise duties on motor spirit and lubricating oil are 
imposed by the Central Government. Vehicle taxes and miscella- 
neous demands such as license and examination fees are realized by 
provincial and local authorities. 

The All-India aspects of road development and the possibility 
of Central control have recently come into prominence. Originally 
these matters arose as questions of taxation on motor transport. 
The Taxation Enquiry Committee (Report, paragraph 454) ha<l 
recommended the abolition of tolls in the case of motor vehicles 
and their replacement by provincial taxation to be distributed by 
a road board. This should be accompanied they said if the 
development of motor transit is not to be hindered by a reduction 
in the rate of import duty.’^ The Oovcrnnient of India accepted 
this recommendation so far as to reduce in 1927 the import duty 
on cars and tyres with the object, among others, of leaving to 
provincial and local authorities greater scope to increase local 
taxation on motoi* traffic with the object of improving road com- 
munications. 

The popular demand, however, was not for the remission dr the 
suhstaiitial reduction of taxation on motor transport. It was claim- 
ed that such taxation should he a tax for transport, not on trans- 
port ; in other words that part, at any rate of the revenue derived 
from central taxation on motor transport should he earmarked for 
road development. Jlut pi’oposals regarding road finance, w’hich 
concern the Central Government as the taxing authority w'hose 
revenues are concerned, could not be put forward without some 
preliminary consideration of the desirability of road development, 
which is a subject entrusted to the care of Provincial Ministers. 

On 9th February 1927 a non-official member of tbe Council of 
State moved in that Chamber a resolution ui’ging on the Govern- 
ment of India the necessity of providing funds out of the proceeds 
of central taxation on motor transport for road development. The 
resolution in the following: form was accepted bv Government, 
namely: — 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council 
to appoint a Committee, includiiig Members of both 
Houses of the Central liegisliiture, to examine the desir- 
ability of developing the road system of India, the means 
by which such development could bo most suitably 
financed and to consider the formation of a Central Road 
Board for the purpose of advising in regard to and 
co-ordinating the policy in respect of road development 
in India. 

A Conference of Provincial Ministers and representative of the 
Department of the Government of India concerned was held and 
«.fter its concurrence had been obtained, a Committee consisting of 
STAT COM T. 
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members of the two Chambers of the Indian Legislature was 
appointed with the following terms of reference: — 

(1) to examine the desirability of developing the road system 

of India, and, in particular, the means by which such 
development could most suitably be financed; and 

(2) to consider, with due regard to the distribution of Central 

and Provincial functions, whether it is desirable that 
steps should be taken for the co-ordination of road deve- 
lopment and research in load construction, by the forma- 
tion of a Central Road Board or otherwise. 

The Committee has not yet made its recommendations, and it is 
not possible to foresee what degree of control by the Government of 
India its proposals will contain or involve. But the circumstances 
of its appointment indicate clearly the existence of at least two 
demands, the first for the devotion of central revenues to a provincial 
purpose, the second for co-ordination of provincial activities in 
road developiiient. Each of these demands would probably require 
some amendment of the existing constitution and each would seem 
to involve the necessity of investing the Central Government with 
some degree of control of the provincial subject of communication 
by road. 

Inland 3. A somewhat similar case is that of inland waterways. These 

Waterways, communications are a provincial subject (Devolution Rules, Sche- 
dule I, Part II, item 31) except so far as they have been declared 
by rule made by the Governor General in Council or under legis- 
lation by the Indian Legislature to be a central subject. [Devolu- 
tion Rules, Schedule I, Part I, item 5 (c)]. Ifo such declaration 
has been made, but waterw^ays which connect major ports with the 
sea in so far as they fall within the limits of the ports are treated 
as a (entral subject, as the Ports themselves are a central subject. 
There is at present no apparent necessity for bringing inlainl 
waterways nnder direct central administration. But the necessity 
for some degree of control may arise from the fact that inland 
waterways sometimes pass from one province to another and so 
afford scope for conflict of interests between two authorities. If 
such conflict arose there would be convenience if the Central Gov- 
ernment occupied a position analogous to that of an arbiter. 

The same arrangement might be advantageous in the case of 
deep sea fisheries if only for the reason that the demarcation of 
the spheres of local Governments and the distance to which fishing 
rights extend may present difficulties. Fisheries are a provincial 
subject, transferred. But deep sea fishing in India is not suffi- 
ciently developed to make the question at present one of practical 
importance. 

Treaty 4. The extent to which provincial export and import duties and 

obligations excise duties conflict with the treaty obligations of the Central 
Go*^^enT^ Government has been described in the memorandum on the Finan- 
aaajffected Relations between the Government of India and the Provincial 

by provincial Goveniments, There are, however, other directions in w'hich the 
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exercise of authority conferred upon local (loveriinients may* im- 
pinge on international obligations undertaken for India as a whole. 

India is a party to the Statute on the Intei-iiatioiial lleginie of 
maritime ports, and has, iherefore, undertaken, infer oUa^ to grant 
to the vessels of e\’ery other contracting State equality of treaiiuent 
with its own vessels, and to levy uniform customs duties in any of 
its maritime ports and on its other customs frontiers on goods of 
the same kind, source or destination. Under Article 1 of the 
Statute all ports normally frequented by sea-going vessels and used 
for foreign trade are deemed to be maritime ports. This category 
includes not only major ports, whose administration is a central 
subject, but also minor ports, all of which are under the adminis- 
trative control of local Governmeuts. It is, therefore, necessary 
to secuie that the Central Government has suffi(dent powers of 
control to ensure that international obligations are fuliilled. At 
present the (dassification of minor ports as a provincial reserved 
subject enables the Government of India to use iis general powers 
of superintendence, direction and control. The position would be 
different if the subject became a transferred provimual subject, 
and if the general powers of superintendence, direcitioii and control 
ill the Central Government suffered diminution. 

In the case of port health administration the interests to be 
reconciled are the international ohligations undertaken by the 
Central Government and the administration of public health by 
provincial ministries. Under the reformed lonstitution major 
ports, port quarantine and marine hospitals have been made central 
subjects, whereas public health and sanitation have been derdared 
provincial transferred subjects, subject to legislation by the Indian 
legislature in respect of ijifectious and contagious diseases to such 
extent as may be declared by any act of the Indian legislature. 
The trouble arising out of this classification is that the term “ port ** 
has a very restricted topographical meaning. A port extends only 
to a distance of fifty yards above high water mark. The Govern- 
ment of India have thus at present no locus standi to enforce in 
areas adjacent to ports, for example, in the cities of Calcutta and 
Bombay, the wider measures needed to prevent the ingress or 
egress of infectious and contagious diseases, and so to fulfil their 
international obligations in this matter, such as the application to 
areas outside the " statutory port limit ’ of measures to prevent 
the egress of infection from British Indian Ports, the supply of 
information regarding the outbreak of incidence of epidemic dis- 
eases to foreign authorities, etc. 

But it is not only in the matter of administration that difficulties 
have arisen. The "equitable apportionment of the expenditure on 
quarantine measures has also been the subject of dispute. The 
expression “ port quarantine ” in the Devolution Rules is unquali- 
fied, and it is therefore possible for local Governments, if they 
choose, to throw the whole burden of sanitary measures carried out 
at ports on Central revenues. The Central Government, on the 
other hand, might well contend that some at least of the measures 
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takeu under the name of port quarantine are part of the responsibi- 
lity of the local Government of the province in which the port m 
situated. An attempt is being made to investigate in detail the 
exact nature and scope of the (]^narantine measures taken at present 
at different ports and to ascertain what modification or amplification 
of these measures may be necessary in order to conform to the 
re(|uirements of the International Sanitary Convention of 1926. 
This investigation )iiay lead to agreement in matters financial. But 
the difficulties arising from international obligations in the natural 
])oit area and the limitation of central adminivstration to the arti- 
ficial port area as defined in Section 4 (3) of the Indian Ports Act 
(Act No. XV of 1908) may be capable of solution only by the exer- 
cise of some degree of central control over provincial administration 
of public health in the whole area to which international obligations 
extend. 

5. The embarrassments incidental to the limited control, vested 
in the Governor (roneral in Council, under Devolution Rule 49, in 
leg-iird lo tra isferred subjects are illustrated by two cases relating 
oJie to Public Health, the other to Medical Education. 

In 1927, tlie (Tovernment of India, with the concurrence of local 
(rovernnients, invited the Far Eastern Association of Tropical 
Medicine, which devotes itself to the study of tropical diseases and 
of public, sanitation in the tropics, to meet in India. As both 
medical administration and Public Health are transferred proviii- 
rdal subjocts, the local Governments were asked to share with the 
Central (iovermneiit the expenses of entertaining the delegates and 
agreed to inake such contribution, subject to the vote of their 
Legislative Councils. In Bombay, the Legislative Council refused 
to vote the sum promised by the local Government and the Govern- 
ment of India had ultimately to meet the amount from their own 
revenues. Not having the "power to recover from a provincial 
GoverTiinent expenditure iiicuned on what was cdearly a matter of 
concern to the whole of British India, they had no alternative. 

Another example of the difficulties inherent in the adminis- 
tration of subjects which have a natural affinity but which constitu- 
tionally are subject to different degrees of control by the Governor 
General in Council is afforded by tlie overlapping of the regulation 
of medical standards and qualifications, which is a reserved pro- 
vincial subject, and medical education, which is a transferred pro- 
vincial subject. Over the former, the Governor General in Council 
has full powers of control over the latter, his powers are limited to 
matters specified in Devolution Rule 49. In practice, it is im- 
possible, without being able to control standards of medical educa- 
tion, to regulate standards of medical qualifications. The result 
has been that the Government of India have been able to play no 
effective part in raising the standards of medical education in certain 
Indian TJniversitiea, the unsatisfactory nature of which has led to 
the loss of recognition of the medical degrees of these XJnivertities 
by the General Medical Council of Great Britain. 
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6. The subject of industrial development is one which was 
vehemently debated when the reformed constitution was being 
given shape and whose solution at that time has neither given 
universal satisfaction nor achieved the results which were desired. 
For many years before the war Indian educated opinion ardently 
desired the industrial development of the country and consistently 
urged that Government should take a leading part in furthering 
that development. The war itself revealed in a striking manner 
the economic dependence of India on Europe and the necessity of 
State assivstance or State management in the development and the 
inception of industries. The Government of India were accordingly 
led ill 1916 to appoint the Indian Industrial Commission to examine 
the possibilities of industrial development and the means by which 
Government could encourage that development. The Commission 
presented its report in 1918. They delimited the main activities 
which, in. their view Government should pursue in respect of indus- 
tries and elaborated the details of the organisations required to 
carry out a national programme. The scheme was, however, 
framed on the basis of the system of Government as they know it, 
and could not take account of the uncertain changes which the 
authors of the Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms were still 
considering. 

The authors of the Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms 
devoted <;oiisi(lerable attention in paragraph 331 and subsequent 
paragraphs of the Report to the (juestion of industries. They 
showed themselves aware of the nature of the proposals of the 
Indian Industrial Commission and their. Report indeed contained a 
definite affirmation of the principles underlying the Industrial 
Commission’s scheme. It is evident that the view of the authors 
of the report was that the development of industries which could 
not be regarded as local should be a central subject, for in the 
illustrative list of provincial subjects appended to their report the 
development of arts and crafts and local indmstries ” was show-ii 
as a provincial subject and marked as one which might suitably be 
transferred. Nevertheless the Report of the Industrial Commission 
was generally regarded by local Governments as strongly Ventral- 
izing in tendency. The STispicion with w^hich the report was re- 
garded may be illustrated by the following words of the Madras 
Government. They wrote : — 

It would appear from the official summary of the report 
that the Commission proposes to lay on the Imperial 
Department of Industries the responsibility for the ‘ in- 
dustrial policy of Government and the inauguration and 
carrying out of a uniform 'programme of industrial deve- 
lopment throughout the country/ The functions of the 
Imperial Government as set out in paragraph 214 of 
the Commission’s report include a duty to ‘ watch over 
provincial administration in order to secure the mainte- 
nance of a uniform industrial policy.’ The expression 
* uniform programme ’ is somewhat vague and suggests 
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considerable interference with the programme of provin- 
cial Governments. The Madras Government, however, 
understand that the expresison need not necessarily be 
interpreted os indicating any intention on the part of 
the Commission that the Imperial department should 
interfere otherwise than by suggestion and advice in 
matters 'within the competence of the local Government. 
Mr. Low has informed this Government that the Com- 
mission’s intention was merely to ensure that one pro- 
vincial Government should xiot lag behind the others in 
industrial development and that if one link in a chain 
was lacking the Government of India might endeavour 
to persuade the provincial Government concerned to 
supply the link or, failing local enterprise, the deficiency 
might be supplied by the Imperial department. In 
view of this explanation, the Governor in Council ac- 
cepts the proposals of the Commission in this respect.” 

I'he Functions Committee dealt with the matter briefly in Section 
3 of paragraph 45 of their Report and found it impossible to draw 
any clear line between local and other industries. They therefore 
i-ecommended the development of industries for transfer. The Gov- 
ernment of India, however, who were unwilling altogether to 
abandon the Industrial Commission’s policy, urged in their Fourth 
Despatch a different course. In the 66th paragi’aph they took 
exception to a position in which the Government of India would be 
debarred from undertaking the direct development of any industry, 
and in paragraph 116 and the immediately succeeding paragraphs 
they contended that the Central Government could not possibly 
divest itself of responsibility for the industrial progress of the 
country and adduced arguments against the transfer of the subject 
to the provincial field. The solution 'which they proposed was that 
the development of industries, including industrial research, should 
appear both in the All-India list and in the provincial reserved list 
'jvith a note to the effect that the fact that the development of any 
industry or any industrial research was being taken up by the 
Governinent of India would not prevent local Governments from 
also taking it up. These views were traversed in a memorandum 
presented to the Joint 1 Parliamentary Committee by Mr. Feetham 
and Mr. (afterwards Sir) Hugh Stephenson. The msitter was still 
further pursued in oral evidence and the decision reached was that 
now embodied in the Devolution Rules by which a new central 
subject was created as Development of industries in cases where 
such development by central authority is declared by order of the 
Governor General in Council made after consultation with the local 
Government or local Governments concerned expedient in the public 
interest.” But the^ development of industries including industrial 
research and technical education became a transferred subject in 
all provinces. 

The result was an almost complete divorce of the functions of 
the central and provincial Governments in respect of industries. 
In certain cases the Government of India cm take action to make 
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the subject central but this refers, as the context shews, primarily 
to existing industries of national importance. There was no inten- 
tion of making the stimulation of new industries a central subject. 
Eor some time indeed, the extent of the separation was perhaps (as 
the Inclicajje Committee subsequently suggested) imperfectly 
realized by Government. A new Department of Industries was 
created, and for some time made eiforts, by means of conferences, 
publications, etc., to co-ordinate provincial efforts; it also endeavour- 
ed to collect industrial information. These activities came to an 
end with the advent of the Inchcape Committee. Financially the 
position had already been set out clearly by the Secretary of State 
who wrote in 1921 — 

There seems to me the strongest reason for avoiding giving 
(jolour to tlie idea that central revenues can properly be 
devoled (except to the extent which the arrangements 
for the financing of ‘ agency functions ’ may require 
deviation from this principle) to the financing of any 
administrative project which is not within the category 
of ‘ central sulijects The financial rules under Section 
45- A of the Act do not juovide for grants-in-aid by 
Your Excellency's Government to the provinces for 
ediK-ational or any other purposes, and the continuance 
of any such relic of the now obsolete financial sj^-stem 
would l>e coJiipletely subversive of the wliole structure 
of the <livision of i-evenues between the Government of 
India and the provinces which has been alfec.ted by the 
Act.’’ 

Tlie Auditor General, in the following j’ear, pointed out that 
the Government of India could not provide scholarships for the 
study of industries while the development of these industries was a 
provincdal transferred subject. The separation was completed by 
the abandonment, in consequence of the opposition of nearly all 
the Ministers, of the creation of the proposed all-India services. 
This made it finally impossible to proceed with the general scheme 
formulated by the Industrial Commission, and rendered any project 
for an all-India policy impracticable. 

The position was altered, however, in 1924 by the abandonment 
by the Government of India of the free trade policy which they had 
pursued in the past and the acceptance by them and the Central 
Legislature of a policy of discriminating protection. One result 
was to impose on the Central Governnieut in particular cases a 
much closer responsibility for the industries of the country than 
they had ever previously assumed. But the measures taken in 
pursuance of a policj- of protection were ad hoc measures whose 
nature was determined almost entirely by the conclusions reached 
on the merits of individual cases as presented by the Tariff Board. 
They were not based, like the scheme of the Industrial Commission’s 
report, on any comprehensive scheme for the industrial development 
of the countt*y, nor were they in any w^ay co-ordinated with the 
various measures taken by provincial Governments for the en- 
couragement of industrial development. 
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It is a matter for detailed enquiry in provinces how far the 
constitutional arrangements made by the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee have resulted in that development of the resources of the 
country which the authors of the Report on Indian Constitutional 
Reforms recognised as a suitable sphere of Government action. 
The Government of India do not wish to anticipate the information 
which the memoranda now under preparation by provincial Govern- 
ments will doubtless afford. But there is undoubtedly a consider- 
able body of opinion in the country which regards urith disfavour 
the dissociation of the central Government from the important 
naimii-building activity of the development of new industries. For 
example, the Committee appointed by the Bombay Government to 
advise on the operations of their Industries Department in their 
report in 1927 observes: — 

During the years 1916 to 1918 the Indian Industrial Com- 
mission, under the presidentship of Sir Thomas Holland 
was touring the country, and all subsequent thought and 
effort in the direction of industrial development in India 
has been largely affected by the recommendations of that 
Commission ; and this committee is of the opinion that 
Government cannot do better than follow the general 
lines of that report. In following its recommendations 
the first difficulty met with is that the recommendations 
for action by provincial Governments depend in many 
vital particulars upon con’esponding action by the Cen- 
tral Government, wdiereas the Central Government have 
rejected some of the most important of the Commission's 
proposals. This question assumes great importance 
when we consider the industries which we can usefully 
try to develop and the expert assistance necessary for 
the purpose. The recommendations of the Industrial 
Commission for the development of industries in the 
provinces depend upon the (Jentral Government provid- 
ing two all-India Services, those of industrial chemists 
and industrial engineers. Our problem would be very 
much simplified if there were any such central pool of 
industrial experts upon which we could draw for the 
supply of men to man a provincial department. No 
province can afford to employ specialists in every in- 
dustry which might be developed in that province. But, 
if a central pool were available, an expert in any parti- 
cular industry might be taken by the province for a few 
years only, as was the intention of the Industrial Com- 
mission/* 

On tile 5th September 1927, the Hon*ble Seth Govind Das moved 
a resolution in the Council of State in the following 'words: — 

** This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council 
to allot a sum of fifty lakhs per annum for the coming 
ten years in the annual Budgets for the development of 
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new industries in India under the direct supervision and 
control of the Government of India.’’ 

He deplored the inadequate progress whicli had been made in 
this direction, described the provincial industrial departments as in 
a moribund condition and saw no salvation until and unless the 
Government of India intervened. He proposed that funds should 
be provided by the central Government and recognised that, in 
consequence, supervision and control should certainly be in its 
hands. The resolution received a considerable ainouiit of iion- 
oflicial support. It was, however, opposed by Government on the 
constitutional ground that the development of industries is a 

f irovincial transferred subject and also because the provision of a 
arge lump sum is not the right way to develop industries; at 
present at any rate the best way to improve the indnsti*ial develop- 
ment of India is to get rid of the provincial contributions and to 
enable the provincial depai’tmeiits of Industries to operate with 
much more funds at their command than they have at presents 

The debate in the Council of State indicates, as indeed there are 
other grounds for contending, that the controversy of 1919 cannot 
be regarded as a closed issue. The arguments on the one hand 
that the popular responsible executive in a province should be in 
charge of a subject in which public opinion is keenly interested and 
on the other hand that the central Government cannot possibly 
divest itself of responsibility for the industrial progress of the 
country have each their own cogency. It is scarcely possible to 
form (iomdusions on this without an examination of the results that 
have been achieved under the existing system, and a descriptive 
report is under preparation which will deal in. some detail with 
these results. 

The results have admittedly fallen far short of those which, if 
the views taken by the Industrial Commission were well-founded, 
would have resulted from the adoption of their scheme; but it 
should not be forgotten that provincial Govern ments were handi- 
capped to an unexpected extent, particularly in the earlier years, 
by financial stringency and industrial depression and by the lack 
of administrative experience which was inevitable on account of 
the novelty of the subject. Nor can it be assumed that the Govern- 
ment of India vrould have been able to surinoiint all the obstacles 
which have faced local Governments. At the same time the expe- 
rience of the last decade lends support to those wdio believe (as the 
Industrial Commission clearly believefl) that no great advance could 
be achieved by the iinco-ordiiiated efforts of departments working' 
under local Governments on a policy which was not determined by 
the needs of India as a whole. On the other hand, the transfer of 
responsibility to provincial Governments in 1920 had behind it the 
approval of the great bulk of Indian opinion througiiout Inilia, 
and the growth of provincial patriotism since that date makes it 
unlikely that public opinion generally will be more ready now to 
accept the more important proposals of Industrial Commission or to 
agree to any organization of the type which they favoured. 
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Agency. 4 

1. Under Part IV of the Devolution Biiles the (lOveriior-Geiieral The scope ol 
ail Council is empowered to employ the agency of the Governor-in- 
Council in the administration of central subjects in so far as such *^**^*' 
ngency may be found convenient. This memorandum is not in- 
tended to supply in any sense an exhaustive account of the use made 
by the Governor-General in Council of his powers niider Part IV 
of the Devolution Rules, nor does it comprise any general discus- 
sion of the manner in which local Governments, on the reserved 
side, have discharged the agency duties entrusted to thorn. The 
memoraiuluni draws upon the experience of the departments of the 
Government of India under the reformed constitution with a view 
io indicate probleins that have arisen in practice in tlie utilization 
•of local (jovernmeiits as agents for the Central Government in the 
administrcation of central subjects; and, to illustrate tendencies 
Avhich have been at work, it records decisions reached in particular 
cases. The material in the memorandum is arranged in four parts; 
file first describes the origin of the agency provisions in the con- 
stitution; the second states the amendments subsequently made in 
the rules to meet difficulties which developed in practice; in the 
third part a brief accoiint is given of the more important steps 
taken in some departments to eliminate agency functions and sub- 
•stitute direct central control; the fouith and last ))art of the 
memoranduin touches upon the more general aspects of agency and 
suggests that agency provisions may be a permanent element of the 
constitution. In the concluding paragraph reference is made to 
cxperien(!es of the use by the Central Government of provincial 
Public Works Departments on the transferred side, not under the 
agency provisions of the Devolution Rules but by arrangement with 
the Ministers concerned. 


The origin of the agency provisions in the constiivtion. 

2. In paragraph 213 the joint authors of the Report on India Memorandum 
'Constitutional Reforms assumed that the entire field of provincial supplied to 
administration would be marked off from that of the Government ConmiUtw^ 
•of India, and in paragraph 238 suggested that the work of demur- ° 
cation should be entrusted to a (Committee appointed for the pur- 
pose, When the Subjects Committee was assembled it was supplied 
oy the Government of India with a memorandum from which the 
following extract of paragraphs 7 and 8 is taken: — 

7. There are certain subjects w^hich are at present under Ibe 
direct administration of the Government of India. The 
Government of India maintain separate staffs for their 
administration and the provincial Goveniinents have no 
share in it. The category is easily recognisable^ and 
for the most part there will not be much room for doubt 
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as to the subjects to be included in it. At the othei 
end of the line are matters of predominantly local in- 
terest which, liow'ever much conditions may vary between 
provinces, will generally speaking be recognised as 
proper subjects tor provincialisation.*’ 

8. Between these extreme categories, however, lies a large 
indeterminate field which requires further examination 
before the principles determining its classification can 
be settled. It comprises all the matters in which the 
Government of India at present retain ultimate control, 
legislative and adminvstrative, but in practice share the 
actual administration in varying degrees with the pro- 
vincial Governments. In many cases the extent of dele- 
gallon practised is already very wide. The criterion 
whh*h the Government of India apply to these is 
whether in any given case the provincial Governments are 
to be strictly the agents of the Government of India, or 
are to have (subject to what is said below as to the 
reservation of powers of intervention) acknowledged 
authorit}^ of their own. In applying this criterion the 
main determining factor will be not the degree of dele- 
gation already practised, which may depend ujjon mere 
convenience, but the consideration whether the interests 
of India as a whole (or at all events interests larger than 
those of one province), or ou the other hand the interests 
of the province essentially preponderate. The point is 
that delegation to an agent may be already extensive, 
but tliat circumstance should not obscMire the facts of 
ngeiicy, or lead to the agent being regarded a»s having 
inherent powers of his owu.^’ 

Tlie memorandum then went ou to empliasize two points relative 
to the adininisti ation of central subjects through the agency of local 
Governments. In tlie first place the Government of India pro- 
posed to examine existing conditions with a view to relaxing as far 
as possible the c.entral control over the agency and to getting rid of 
any unnecessary limitation on the agent's discretion. This pro- 
c*ess they distinguished as one of decentralisation not to be confused 
with the larger purpose of devolution. In the second place, the 
Goyernment of India considered that it should be recognised that 
it is within the priiKiipal^s power to restrict the agency or even to 
withdraw it altogether, substituting for it direct administration by 
• tlie Central Goverument ; and that if and when it is proposed to 

transfer the fumitioiis of the provincial agency to the hands of 

Ministers, this pai-ticular question would need careful reconsidera- 
tion. 

A distinction 3. In paragraph 12 of their Report the Subjects Committee 
agen^and the distinction drawn betw'een the two classes of func- 

provincial tions discharged by provincial Governments, namely, agency func- 

functions tions in relation to all-India subjects, and provincial functions 

drawn by properly so called . The Committee then added : — 
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“ The (listiiigiiisliiiig featiiie of the work done in discharge of tjic Subjects 
agency functions is that it relates to subjects in which ^ 

all-India interests so far predoniiiuite that full nltiinate 
control must reniaiji with the (joverumeiit of India, and 
that, wdiatevcr the extent of the authority in such 
matters for the time being delegated by the Govern- 
jueiit of India to the provinces as their agetits, it must 
always be open to the Government of India to vary the 
authority and, if need be, even to withdraw the autho- 
rity altogether.’^ 

4. The distinction between agency subjects to be administered And accepted 
or partially administered by provincial Governments and provin- 
cial subjects properly so called was definitely accepted by theJ^jn^a. 
Government of India in paragraph 5 of the Fourth Reforms Des- 
patch dated the Ifitli April 1919. Their comments in that para- 
graph indicate the nature of the pre-Reform administrative condi- 
tions in their bearing upon the new demarcation of agency subjects 
under the reformed constitution. 

“ The provinces have in the past been administering 

some matters, as for example, customs and income-tax, 
in w'hieh the predominant interests of the Government 
of India are beyond question. They have also done 
much work on behalf of the Government of India in 
such matters as the railways and the post office. In 
respect of these functions we ipay conveniently rlescribe 
the local Governments as acting in the capacity of 
agents of the Government of India. Beyond these mat- 
ters, however, there has been a wide category of sub- 
jects in which no attempt has hitherto been made to 
measure either the interest or the inherent authority of 
the provincial Governments. In the case of some of 
them, such as the police and criminal justice, there is 
no denying the close interest inevitably felt by the 
Central Government which is responsible for the security 
of India. In others the need for maintaining external 
trade, or of seeming uiiiformiiy in matters atfecting the 
interests of commerce or industry between one part of 
India and another, have operated to give the Central 
Government a close concern in certain other matters in 
the provinces. In other cases again the distribution 
of power between the central and provincial Govern- 
ments bns rested mainly upon the criterion of conveni- 
ence.” 

The Government of India observed that the effect of section 15 
of the Government of India Act had been to obscure .whatever 
differences of kind could be traced in all these various cases; and, 
further, the purely administrative control provided by section 45 
had been reinforced by or concealed behind the close ('ontrol over 
expenditure enforced by the various codes which resulted both from 
the system of divided heads of revenue, and fey the particular 
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responsibility of the Central Government and the Secretary of State 
for economy in administration. Under the reformed constitution 
most of these financial restraints would disappear, but in so far as 
they had been used to mask the administrative control, their re- 
moval made it all the more iinportaut to decide the principles on 
which admiiii-strative control sliould in future be exercised. The 
Government of India then added — 

‘‘ We agree with the Committee that there should be a 

dilterence between what we may call agency subjects 
and all other subjr/cts which sire provincial without 
being also transferred. In respect of the former it 
clearly must be in the competence of the principal to 
vary, or even to withdraw the authority delegated to^ 
his agent.” 

0 . In accordance with these recommendations provision was 
made in clause (c) of section 45-A of the Government of India Act 
of 11U9 for rules to be made for tlie use under the authority of 
tlie Governor-General in Council of the agency of local Govern- 
ments ill lelatiou to central subjects in so far as such agemy may 
he found convenient, and for determining the financial conditions 
of such agency ”. 

When submitting draft rules subsequently adopted as Part IV 
of the Devolution Kules, the Government of India suggested that 
it was only the official half of the jirovincial Government which 
sliould be required to act as the agent of the Central Government 
(Devolution Rule 4(i). It did not seem consistent with the posi- 
tion which Ministers would hold under the new constitution that 
th(»y should be compelled to undertake work for the Central Govern- 
ment, but this of course w'ould not preclude an amicable arrange- 
ment by which departments controlled by Ministeis might under- 
take work for tlie Government of India. For instance, the con- 
stniction and upkeep of buildings of the Central Government might 
be made over to the provincial Public Works Departments, and the 
Government of India felt confident that the Ministers w^ould be 
ing to lend their assistance in all such cases. In recognition of the 
inoie independent position \^'hieh provincial Governments w'^ouid 
in future otH*u])y, the distribution of the cost of a joint e.-^tablish- 
meut was made a matter for agreement between them anil ihe 
Central Government (Devolution Rule 48). 

fi. Subsequently, the attention of the Government of India was 
drawm to the fact that many Acts, for example, the Indian Ports 
Act and the dilTercnt Port Trusts Acts, conferred administrative 
powers on local Governniouts in regard to what would be central 
subjects under the reformed (^onstitutiou. As the Devolution Rules 
stood it would not be possible to say w^hether the local Govern- 
ment ” in such Acts would mean the Governor-in-Oouncil or the 
Governor acting with his Ministers, since the term local Govern- 
ment ” could be interpreted only with reference to the olassifica- 
tioii of subjects, and Schedule I contained no reference to matters 
perfainiug to a central subject in regard to which local Govern- 
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ments exercise powers conferred by or under a law. The Govern- 
ment of India apprehended that serious difficulties might arise if 
powers vested by law in local Governments for the administration 
of what would be central subjects were exercised by Ministers not 
subject to their control. At their suggestion therefore a new item 
52 was inserted at the end of Part II of Schedule I to the Devolu- 
tion Buies in the following terms: — 

53^ — Matters pertaining to a central subject in respect of which 
powers have been conferred by or under any law upon 
a local Government. 

The addition of this item to the list of provincial subjects had 
the desired effect of making the Governor-in-Council the local 
Government in regard to these matters. It led, however, to difficul- 
ties, to be described in the next part of this memorandum, the 
solution of which was ultimately found in tlie cancellation of item 
52 and tlie amendment of the Devolution Buies by the insertion, 
among other changes, of rule 46-A. 


TI. 

Early (Ufficulties in the working of the rules wet by their amend-- 

went, 

7. Difficulties arising out of item 52 first came to notice in 1921 The first 
in matters connected with the salt administration. Under item 11 
of Part I of Schedule I of Devolution Buies, salt is a central sub- puio {4 (X) 
ject, but the imposition of duty on salt manufactured in or im- (b) of tho 
ported by land into Burma was by virtue of section 7 of the Burma I^evolutioii 
Salt Act, 1917, a matter pertaining to the central subject of salt in 
respect of which powers had been <?onferred by law' upon the local 
Government of Burma. It follow'ed, therefore, that the imposition 
of such a duty was a provincial subject under item 52 of Part II 
of the schedule, and that receipts accruing from vsuch a duty weio 
receipts accruing in respect of a provincial subject wdthin the mean- 
ing of rule 14 (1) ( 6 ) of the Devolution Buies whicli at that time 
read in the same terms as the rule now in force, namely, that 
receipts accruing in respect of provincial subjects are allocated as 
sources of provincial revenue. For the same reason other miscel- 
laneous receipts under the provincial Salt Acts of Bombay, Madras, 

Bengal and Burma w'ould also require to be treated as sourcevS of 
provincial revenue. On the other hand, elsewhere than in Burma, 
the duty on salt is imposed by the Governor-General in Council 
under section 7 of the Indian Salt Act, 1882; and item 52 in Part 
I of Schedule I of the Devolution Buies had therefore no applica- 
tion. The position was obviously anomalous and involved a pos- 
sible risk of loss to central revenues in other similar cases. The 
alternative then was either to cancel item 52 or to amend rule 14 
(1) ( 6 ). The Government of India at that time considered it es- 
sential to retain item 52 for the reasons given in paragraph fi 
above which had led them to recommend its adoption; they there- 
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lore sngge«tetl tlie aiiieudiueiit of rule 14 (1) (b) of the Devolution 
iiules by tLe substitution of the words “ receipts accruing in respect 
of any provincial subject other than a subject specified in entry 
0.2 of Part II of Schedule 1 This suggestion was acicepted by 
the Secretaiy of State and the amended rule came into force by 
virtue of n notification published on the iJrd October 1921. 

8. The . amendment of Devolution llule 14 (1) (6) counteracted 
the unforeseen consequence of item 52 in converting what had 
hitherto been sources of central revenue into sources of provincial 
revenue: it left untouched the ^effect of item 52 on central and 
provincial expenditure. This aspect of the case, however, came to 
notice in 1923 in connection with the construction of a quarantine 
station at Itombay for the detention of horses imported from the 
Persian Gulf. The construction of a quarantine station for that 
purpose was a matter pertaining to the central subject of port 
quarantine in respect of whicdi powers had been conferred on tlie 
local Goveninieiit under section 4 (1) of the Live-Stock Tniporta- 
ticui Xct, 1898. It was held that, unless the rules were amended, 
the cost of the quai*antine station would necessarily, though in- 
ei[uitably, fall upon provincial revenues, though in similar circum- 
stances central revenues liad borne the cost, for instance, of the 
provision of hospitals for infectious patients arriving at ports. 

The whole question was then brought under examination. In 
addition to the anomalous position in matters of ex])endiiure aris- 
ing out of item 52, it was felt to be unsatisfactory that central 
subjecis should come under the (mntrol partly of the Indian and 
jiartly of the local legislature, that is to say that where a local 
Govermnent dealt with a central subject under law or by statutory 
lule (and the subject therefore to that extent became a provincial 
reserved subject) the local legislature would have a right to intei- 
\enc by way of question and resolution. In eltect a local Govern- 
nient administering a central subject on behalf of the Government 
of India would lead a species of double life : if it did an act covered 
by any law or statutoiy ride, it would do so as the adminis- 
trator of a provincial reserved subject; if it did an not 
not so covered, it would do so as the agent of the Governor-General 
in Council. To withdraw from local Governments all powers 
vested in them by statute for the administration of what were now 
central subjects would have involved the comprehensive .imendment 
of numerous Acts, and on the other liand the exercise of particular 
powers by local Governments was in some (*ases administratively 
convenient. It was decided therefore to proceed by an amendment 
of tlie rules, and by a notification dated the 19th November 1924 — 

(rt) the old reading of rule 14 (1) (b) of the Devolution Rules 
was restored; 

(6) a new rule 4C-A was inserted in Part IV of the Devolu- 
tion Rules — Agency to the effect that where in respect 
of a central subject powers have been conferred by or 
under any law upon a local Government, such powers 
shall he exercised by the Governor-in-Council ; 
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(c) the wording of rule 47 was amended, and 

(d) item 52 in Part II of Schedule to the IJevolution Rules 

was cancelled. 


These amendments, while they ensure that powers in respect ot 
a central subject conferred by or under any law upon a local 
(Toveriimeiit shall be exercised by the Governor-iii-Council, at the 
same time purport to establish the position that the exercise of 
those powers by the Governor-in-Council is an agency function in 
the aduiiiiistratioii of a central subject discharged by the local 
Government on behalf of the Government of India. 


III. 

St&ps taken in the direction of centralisation. 

9. The extract from the Fourth Reforms l)espat(;h quoted in TKetwo 
paragraph 4 of this note serves in some degree to indicate tin? 
absence in the conditioms prior to the Reforms of a marked divid- a^netions («) 
ing line between the administrative functions respectively of the by virtue of 
central and provincial Governments in matters in which tlie interest .. 

was primarily the interest of the Central Government: income-tax 
and customs were both cited in the Despatch as subjet.ts admiiiis- local 
tered by the provinces in which the predominant interest lay with Govcrn- 
the Goveriiineiit of India. The passing of the Government of India 
x\ct of 1919 led to a delimitation for the first time of central and aduiinistra- 
provincial subjects. It was recognised, however, that this classi- tive. 
fication of subjects could not be accompanied by an equally clear 
delimitation of functions to secure the direct administration by the 
Ceutral GoverninoTit of all central subjects; in some matters it was 
convenient on practical grounds that functions of adininistration 
should continue? to rest with the local Governments ; in others in 
which diiect control by the Government of India might appear to 
be more appropriate to the changed relations between central and 
provincial authority, time must necessarily elapse before the requi- 
site arrangements could be made. The situation was therefore met 
by the provision in the Devolution Rules empowering the Governor- 
General in Council to employ tlie agency of the Governor-in-Council 
of any province in the administration of central subjects in so far 
as such agency may be found convenient; but, as stated in Part 
I of this memorandum,- emphasis was laid both liy tlie Subjects 
Committee and by the Government of India on the power which 
mtist be reserved to the Government to vaiy or to withdraw the 
authority delegated to its agent. 

The introduction of the reformed constitution was not followed 
by any seri^^s of orders issued by the Governor-General in Council 
in the exercise of his powers under Devolution Rule 46: and, ex- 
cept that the financial powders of local Governments in agency 
matters were defined by executive orders, the agency position of the 
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ministration of central subjects were sharply divided into two 
classes; in the first place, functions the exercise of which was 
vested in the provincial Governments by or under any law, and, 
se<‘on(lly, functions discharged by provincial Governments under 
purely executive arrangements. As described in Part II of this 
memorandum the first class of functions were at first classified as 
provincial lesej ved subjects in order to ensure their administra- 
tion by the reserved lialf of the provincial Governments on behalf 
of the Government of India. The defects of this arrangement early 
ea»ue to light and resulted in the amendment of the Hules de- 
scribed in paragraph 8 of this^note. As stated therein the alter- 
native of withdrawing from local Governments all powers vested 
in them by statute for the administration of what were now cenlial 
subjects w'asi considered and rejected, on the ground that the exer* 
cise of particular powers by local (ioveriiments was in some cases 
administratively convenient. In otlier words it was felt to be out 
of the question to undertake comprehensive legislation,* the con- 
verse of the Devolution Act, b}- which powers vested in the local 
Governments in respect of central subjects might have been trans- 
ferred to the Government of India. The resumption of these 
powers, where desirable, could be the result only of a gradual pro- 
cess of centralisation governed in each instance by considerations of 
administrative convenience and the requirements of the (fuse. 

Similar considerations have applied to the resumjition by the 
Government of India of agency functions discharged by local 
Governments under executive arrangements dating for tlie most 
part from the period before the reforms and left undisturbed ; any 
immediate break with past practice was impracticable. 

In this part of the memorandum an attempt is made to give 
some account of the progressive' steps which have been taken to 
substitute direct control by the Government of India in place of 
agency administration by provincial Governments either (u) by 
depriving the provincial Governments of powers vested in them by 
statute and traiisferring those powers to the Central Government, 
or (b) by resuming executive powers hitherto left with the provin- 
cial Governments. 

10. The first agency subjects to be centralised w^ere generally 
speaking those which left the collection of central revenues to the 
agency of local Governments : and among them income-tax was the 
first to be subjected to the process of eliminating the powers and 
functions of local Governments. 

On the lUth September 1921 tbe Finance Member introduced in 
the Legislative Assembly a Bill to c-onsolidate and amend the 
law relating to income-tax and super-tax. The law then in force 
provided that local Governments should frame rules under the 
Income-Tax Act. and interpret and administer the Act. Sir Mal- 
colm Hailey explained to the House that the Government of India 
had found a verj'* general feeling throughout India that the making 

* Vide para{|;Taph 36 of the Sketch of the operation of the Constitution in 
the Central Government. 
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ct )nles, the admiuivstratioii of the Act, and the interpretation of the 
rules should be kept in the hands of a central body. It was felt 
on many important points that there should be an identical pro- 
cedure throughout India. There was dissatisfaction that the law ^ 
as interpreted by a large number of chief revenue authorities in 
the provinces had led to conflicting decisions. The (ioverniuent of 
India proposed therefore to centralise the administration of the In- 
come4ax law and to issue all rules thereunder from the Govern- 
ment of India itself. The Finance Member warned the Assembly 
that if the Governmeut of India were to carry out this work effec- 
tively it would be necessary to appoint some central income-tax 
authority of their own. In the Statement of Objects and Ileasons 
attached to the Bill attention was drawn to tlie position under the 
reforms scheme and particularly item 52 of Schedule I of the 
Devolution Rules at that time still in force, as a reason for omit- 
ting from the Bill any reference to the powers of the local Govern- 
ments. The consolidating and amending Bill was passed into law 
as the Indian Income-Tax Act, 1922. Under the provisions of the 
Act a Board of Inland Revenue w’as constituted as the chief income- 
tax authorit}*^, consisting of one or more persons appointed by the 
'Governor-General in Council ; similarly the Act provided for a Com- 
missioner of Income-tax for each proviii(?e to be appointed by the 
Governor-General in Council, who is however required to consider 
any recommendation made by tJie local Government ; and for the 
appointment by the Commissioner of Income-Tax, subject to the 
control of the Governor-General in Council, of a separate staff for 
the administration of the Act. The new Act centralising the ad- 
ministration of income-tax, and making other changes with which 
this memorandum is not concerned, came into force on the 1st 
April 1922. 

11. The customs administration was the next subject to be The Central 
centralised. Under the system inherited from the period before tlie 
Reforms and continued under the agency provisions of the Devolu- ActT924. 
tion Rules the principles adopted for assessing various arti«.des for 
duty had come to vary from port to port, and discrepant rulings 
had been given by various customs authorities or local Govern- 
ments. It was clear that in the interest both of the Government of 
India and of the commercial community a central co-ordinating 
authority was urgently needed. Not only would the claswsificatioii 
of articles for tariff' purposes tend to assume a more scientific 
character under the control of a central authority, but the risk of 
loss of revenue through faulty assessment would l>e greatly reduced. 

A further consideration which weighed heavily with the Govern- 
ment of India was the need for terminating the arrangement by 
which the customs budget was prepared by the various local Govern- 
ments. Now that the Budget had to be justified item by item 
before the liegislative Assembly, and the approval of the Assembly 
had to be obtained to the expenditure proposed, it^was felt to be 
essential that the customs budget should be prepared by an officer 
working directly under the Government of India and in the closest 
possible touch with them. In 1921 the Government of India stated 
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the problem as they viewed it to the maritime local Governments 
and invited an expression of their opinion both on the advisability 
of oentralisiiiil,' the customs administration and on a suggestion that 
for the siijiervision of the work a Controller-General of Customs 
should be appointed under tlie direct control of the Government of 
India. 

The opinions exjiressed by the local Governments concerned sup- 
ported both proposals, namely that the customs administration 
should be centralised and that it should be placed under a Con- 
troller-General dii*e(*tly under the orders of the Central Govern- 
ment; further action w’as howpver deferred pending the reconi- 
niendutions of the Indian Eetrenehment Committee. In their 
rejiort the Committee recommended that the scope of the Board of 
Inland Revenue established under the Indian Income-Tax Act, 
should he enlarged so as to include ciistoius, salt and opium 
and, so far as the Central Government was concerned with those 
subjects, excise and stamps. This recommendation was accepted 
by the (fovernment of India and it was decided to place the ad- 
ministration under tbe control of a Board of two members, wdiich 
should absorb the existing Board of Inland Revenue. The new 
Board \vas brought into being by a resolution of the Government 
of India, Xo. 1376, dated the lOth November 1923, and legislation 
w-as at once undertaken to give the Board full authority to perform 
the functions which it w^as intended to discharge. A Bill was 
introduced in the Assembly early in 1924; it w^as passed by both 
chambers of the Indian legislature; and came into force as the 
Central Board of Revenue Act on the 1st April 1924. It was ‘ex- 
plained in the Statement of Objects and Reasons attached to the 
Bill that the constitutiou of the new' Board had a double reason ; 
in the first place, to relieve the Governinent of India Secretariat 
of detailed administrative conirol, and secondly to centralise the 
administration of tbe Customs Department, which w'as described 
as a natural consequence of the clearer deliinitation under the Re- 
forms scheme of the respective spheres of the central and provincial 
Governments. 

12. Further legivslatioii w'as ]e([uired for the centralisation of 
salt and opium. The Salt Law' (Amendment) Act, 1925, was pass- 
ed in the Indian legislature w-ith the object of transferring the 
control of the Salt Departments in Bombay and Madras from the 
local Governments to the Go^''enmient of India working tlirough 
the Central Board of Revenue. In anticipation of this measure the 
Salt Department had been separated from the Excise Deparhnent 
in the Madras Presidency and Bombay Presidency excluding Sin 1. 
This legislation made the Collectors of Salt Revenue subordinate to 
the Central Board of Revenue instead of to the local Governinents. 

13. liUstly, steps were taken in 1925 to terminate the agency 
of the Government of the United Provinces in regard to the ad", 
ministration of the Opium Department. With the passage of the 
Opium (Amendment) Act, 1925, the Opium Department, which 
controls the cultivation of the poppy and the manufacture of opium 
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oTi behalf of the Govennueiit Iiulia, came entirely under the 
direct control of the Govennnent of India. 

14. As a result of these chajiges, the agency functions of local J^iiuita^ions 
Governments, whether exercised by or under any law or under . 
executive arrangements in force under the provisions of Devolution 
Itule 4b, in the administration of the subjects of income-tax, cus- jjicome-tax, 
t(mis, salt and opium have now been almost entirely eliminated. ^”stonis and 
The exception to this process of centralisation are briefly that in- 
come-tax is still administered in Assam and in one or "two other 
scattered localities by officers of the provincial Governments sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Income-Tax Act, 1922. Local Govern- 
ments possess certain powers over the cadre of income-tax officers 
in provinces where the subject has been centralised. At a few 
minor ports the customs administration is discharged by the local 
Government on behalf of the Government of India, and general 
coast-guard duties on behalf of the Customs Department have been 
left with the local Governments. In Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
and Assam, where the manufacture of salt is not permitted, pre- 
ventive work is in the charge of local Governments on behalf of the 
Central Government. These exceptions, and the list is not in- 
tended to be exhaustive, indicate some of the directions in which it 
has been found convenient, while centralising tJie administration 
of im‘()me-tax, customs and salt, to retain the agency assistance of 
local Government. It is only in the case of opium that the cen- 
tralisation of the administration has been complete. 

15. While these changes were taking place, the attention of the The centrali- 
Goveriinieiit of India was occupied with problems relating to luer- sation of 
chant shipping with the result that in this direction also definite ly’fta and 
stops have now' been taken in the direction of a centralisation of tne 
administration. The list of central subjects in Schedule I to tbe 
Devolution Itules includes (1) shipping and navigation; (2) light- 
houses; (8) port (juarantine and marine hospitals; and (4) poi’ts 
declared to be major ports. As fhe law stood when (he reforms 

W'cre introduc’ed the statutory authority for the administration of 
ports and shipping w’as vested almost entirely in the lo(?al Govern- 
ments. With the clearer delimitation of central and provincial 
subjects the resultant position w^as soon found to be defective. It 
was natural that provincial Governments should regard matters 
arising for decision from the provincial point of view', and there 
was risk that w'ider interests might suffer. It wms felt to be essen- 
tial for Indian commerce that the law relating to merchant ship- 
ping should be administered uniformly and according to the high- 
est international standards, and that unless direct control were 
undertaken, the Central Government would remain at a disadvan- 
tage in enforcing observance of its international obligations, the 
responsibility for which rested upon itself. 

16. The whole problem was discussed at a Conference held in xhe Porte 
Delhi in November 1924 which w'as attended by representatives of and Shipping 
the local .Governments, the Chairmen of the Port Trusts of the ^^^nte^nce, 
^ajor ports, Port Officers and Port Health Officers as well as by 
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representatives of the Departments of the Government of India* 
concerned. As a result of the discussions which ensued, the Govern- 
ment of India decided that 

(1) shipping and navigation, and 

(2) lighthouses 

should be administered direct, and that legislation should be under- 
taken so as to vest the necessary statutory powers in the Governor- 
General in Council; and, incidentally, that 'pari passu with 
this transfer, an adequate technical staff should be established to 
advise the Central GoveriiiMent in the administration of those 
subjects. They also decided that the question of the major ports, 
about wliich there was some difference of opinion, should be recon- 
sidered later when experience of the central administration of other 
subjects had been gained. Port Quarantine, wliich is closely con- 
nected with the sanitation of the port generally, is also under 
sepa rate consideration. 

17. The first steps have now been taken to brin^ this policy 
into elfect. In February 1927 the Government of India introduced 
the Indian Lighthouses Bill in the Council of State in order to 
make legal provision for the lighting of the coasts of India to be 
administered as a single unit under the direct control of the 
Government of India. The Commerce Secretary explained to the 
House that the Bill was the first instalment of a larger scheme for 
the centralisation of the administration of the vShipping Acts and 
mercantile marine affairs generally, and indicated the haphazard 
manner in whi(di the present system ofdighthouse administration 
had grown up in the different provinces. After consideration by a 
joint select committee of both houses, the Bill was passed by Ihe 
Council of State on the 2iid September 1927 and by the Legislative 
Assembly on the 14th September 1927. 

18. The passing of the Indian Lighthouses Act was followed by 

the introduction in the Legislative Assembly on the 1st February 
1928 of the Tiulian Merchant Shipping (Amendment) Bill. This 
Bill simply transferred to the Governor-General in Council the 
powers vested in the local Governments under the provisions of the 
Indian Merchant Shipping Act, and is for that reason a particu- 
larly interesting example of the resumption by the Central Govern- 
ment of powers vested by law in local (jovernments for the ad- 
ministration of a central subject. The Bill contained provision 
empowering the Governor-General in Council by notification to 
delegate to any local Government any or all of his powers under 
the Act, cither absolutely or subject to such conditions or restric- 
tions as he may tliink fit. It was passed by the Legislative As- 
semhlv on the 19th IMareh 1928 and by the Council of State on the 
22nd March 1928. ‘ ' 

19. The aflministrative changes which will result from these 
two measures will jiow be brought into effect. The assumption of 
direct central control of the major ports is a more complicated 
matter. It would probably not be possible for the Central Govern- 
ment to exercise the detailed statutory control over distant ports 
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which is now exercised by local Governments, and the considerable 
widening of the powers of I^ort Trusts, which would bo a necessary 
preliminary to centralisation, would require careful legislation ; the 
Government of India have therefore decided that their soundest 
course is first to gain experience of the direct administration of 
shipping matters before taking ste])s to centralise the supervision of 
the major ports. But though the question of replacing agency 
administration by central administration in the case of major ports 
has been deferred, in the case of the port of Chittagong, however, 
which has recently been declared a major port, the Government of 
India have taken over the statutory eontiol of the administration 
of the port as it was considered desirable tluit the future develop- 
ment of the port should l)e co-ordinated with the development of 
the Assam Bengal Railway. 

It is worth while mentioning that both the Indian light- 
houses Act and the amended Indian Merchant Shipping Act contain 
provision for the central authority to be assisted in iti? adminis- 
iration by representative advisory committees resting upon a statu- 
tory basis. The committees will enable the Central Government 
to balance the advice of their expert technical staff with the views 
•of the interests affected by any proposals that may be made. 


IV. 

Other As2yects of Agency. 

20. The more important directions in which a policy of centra- 
lisation has been pursued have now been described. It would not, 
however, be correct to assume that the instances Avhicli have been 
given represent steps in any deliberate policy either of eliminating 
agency functions generally or of resuming poweis vested in local 
Governments by or under any law for the administration of a 
central subject. AVe have seen that even where a subject has Iwen 
selected for centralisation, f«)r example, salt, administrative func- 
tions are still discharged by local Governments on behalf of the 
Central Government, for instance preventive work in the provinces 
where the manufacture of salt is not permitted. Moreover, against 
the resumption by the Central Government of statutory powers 
vested by law in local Governments under the Indian Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1923, there maj’' be set the example, for instance, 
of the Indian Cantonments Act, 1924, which expressly extended 
the powers of local Governments to supervise and control the ad- 
ministration of cantonments. In another class of cases, local 
Governments have been left their statutoiy powers, but their use 
has been brought under more close control. For instance, since 
the expenditure incurred on account of persons detained under the 
powers conferred on the local Government by the Madras and Bom- 
bay State Prisoners Regulations is a charge on central revenues, 
the Government of India require local Governments to obtain their 
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ai)proval before bringing the provisions of those regulations into 
operation. 

Where a policy of centralisation has been adopted, it has been 
based soley upon the administrative requirenients of the subject. 
Ko abstract proposition to the effect that when a subject is centra^ 
its administration should on that account be centralised has been 
applied. 

The administrative considerations vary in each case. Thus it 
is a convenience to the Central Government at present that local 
Governments should retain powers under the Indian Companies 
Act, 1913, and even in recent legislation, for instance, the Indian 
Cantonments Act, 1924, cited above, they have been vested with 
statutory powers, though the subject is a central subject. In some 
cases the centralisation of one subject hangs upon the centralisa- 
tion of another. Under the Indian Emigration Act, 1922, Pro- 
tectors of Emigrants and Medical Inspectors are appointed by tlie 
local Governments. Whatever might be the advantages of eiii- 
ploj'ing for tliose duties officers directly appointed by the Central 
Government, the change could not be made in present circum- 
stances without greatly increased expense, unless and until ship- 
ping and port quarantine were centralised and the services of 
cffi(‘ers of the Government of India employed on duties in connec- 
tion with those subjects were available for the discharge of duties 
under the Indian Emigration Act, should that arrangement eventu- 
ally be found to be convenient. Census and Statistics are a cen- 
tral subject: and in the conduct in particular of the decennial 
census of the population of India local Governments discharge 
agency functions which it would be almost impossible for the Cen- 
tral Government to undertake directly without their assistance. 
The subject of explosives is one which it would be extremely diffi- 
cult for the Central Government to administer directly without 
incurring expenditure greatly in excess of the present scale. In 
this iiistain^e the provincial Governments are remunerated not by 
direct payments from the Central Government, but by being al- 
lowed to retain fees whi(;h have strictly accrued to the Central 
Government. This procedure is financially somewhat irregular, 
but is being continued for the time being pending any general 
revision of the Devolution Rules which may result from the recom- 
mendations made by the Commission. 

Provincial courts are concerned with the punishment of all 
offences, and the judicial work affecting central subjects is not an 
agency function of local Governments. Legal work w'hich they 
msiy undertake on behalf of the Central Government rests, how- 
ever, on a different footing and special aiTangements have been 
made with certain local Governments to regulate the contribution; 
to be made from central revenues for work done for the Govern- 
ment of India by provincial law officers. The particular problems 
of the use of agency of the Goveraor-in-Council for the adminis- 
tration of Indian States not in direct relations with the Govern- 
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Dient of India have been discussed in a memorandum separately 
presented to the Commission. ^ 

21. To sum up, the experience gained of the reformed consti- Agency 
tution suggests that the reasons wliicli in 1919 made necessary 
inclusion in the constitution of provi.sion for the discharge by ei<>rnciit of 
local Governments of agency functions on behalf of the Central tlie consti- 
(jovevninent still hold good : and any complete centralisation of 
the administration of all central subjects would be as impracti- 
cable now as it would have been in 19i9. Further, it may be that 
it would be unsound to regard agency discharged by provincial 
Governments on behalf of the Central Government as in any sense a 
merely transitional element in the constitution of Government in 
the eoimtry. The terms and conditions of such agency functions 
may vary to suit new constitutional forms, but it miglit well be 
argued that, under any form of constitution and apart even from the 
practical convenience of agency functions in particular subjects, the 
j’etention of this form of association between the Central and the 
provincial Government may be broadly benefi(.*ial to each, and 
therefore desirable, subject always to the administrative require- 
ments of the subject in question. 


00 


This note would not be (*omj)lete unless it contained some The use 
leference to a subject outside the scope of agency in the sense 
which the term is ejuployed in the Devolution Rules, namety, the i>u1J]ic^Works 
use made hy the Government of India of provincial departments Dcpai-tments 
on the transferred side. In Fart I of this iiieniorandum an account on the 
was given of the reasons which prompted the Government of India 
to suggest that agency functions, properly so called, should be 
restricted to the official half of the provincial Governments and at- 
tention was draw)) to the conunent made at the time by the Govtn n- 
ment of India that this would not debar amicable arrangements 
being entered into with Ministers should the Government of India 
desire to make use of departments under their control. 


This question of an amicable arrangemeut with Ministers has 
arisen most prominently in the matter of the use made by the 
Government of India of provincial Public? Works Departnieiits 
(Roads .and Buildings) on the transferred side, except in Assam 
where the subject is still reserved. The Central Government has no 
public works establislimeiit of its own for carrying out works in the 
provinces, and at present depends almost entirely on assistance from 
the local Governments. The procedure ordinarily adopted is tliat, 
with the permission of the Ministers, the officers of the local 
Government prepare the plans and estimates in consultation with 
the officers of the (central) admiiiistr«ative department concerned, 
and submit their proposals to the Government of India for scrutiny. 
When the scheme has been sanctioned, the execution of the work 
is left to the provincial Governments, who are supplied with funds 
for the purpose. In return for the services rendered they are paid 
' establishment rates ^ on a pro rata basis varying from 18 per cent, 
in the Punjab to 27 per cent, in the Bombay Presidency, calculated 
on the total outlay incurred on the various major heads of account. 
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This system, however, has been found to have its drawbacks.. 
Ill the hist place it rests entirely with local Governments whether 
to undertake the work ; and some are reluctant to do so. In 1922 
the Government of the United Provinces intimated that they were 
no longer prepared to undertake any Public Works Department 
work on behalf of the Central Government exiie^it major works and 
iec{uested that other arrangements should be made for the execu- 
tion of other work of less importance. On the receipt of this in- 
ti matioii the Government of India transferred all buildings of the 
Central Government iu the Uhited Provinces to the heads of the 
(/enlral Departments coiicerued and made arrangements for them 
to receive the professional advice and assistance, when necessary, 
of the Delhi Public Works Department. Similar arrangements 
have also recently been made in the case of the central works in 
the Punjjib where heads of Central Departments have the profes- 
sional advice and assistance of the Superintending Kngiiieer, Simla*. 
Iiupt^rial Circle. A second objection to the present system is that 
the (central Government is virtually without powers of control, 
and has not always been entiiely satisfied with the execution of 
work done on its behalf by provim-ial. Governments. 

On the otlier hand the maintenance of an establishment to look 
after buildings of tlie Ceiiti'al Government scattered over wide areas- 
would inevitably cost more than the present arrangement. The 
whole question of the arrangements to be made is at present unde!' 
the consideration of the Government of India. 

In the A rchieological Department similar arrangements had 
been entero<l into with provincial Governments for the conserva- 
tion of protected monuments. The Department however have, as 
an experiment, been doing their own conservation work themselves 
in selected areas, mainly because it does not seem necessary to 
utilise the services of higlily trained engineer officers for the work- 
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Injunction 
issued by 
the Calcutta 
High Court 
on the 
President of 
the Bengal 
Legislative 
Council ; the 
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prorogued, 
July 1924. 


1. (Jii tlie ^4tli March 1924, the Bengal Legislative Council 
adopknl a motion by votes to 02 for the total omission of the 
provision' for the Ministers' salaries from the grant for General 
Administration. The Ministers remained in office without salary- 
under the idea that the Council would be given an opportunity 
to reconsider its decision at a session of the Council to be held in 
the following July, 

In the list of business for the July session of the Council, dated 
the 30th June 1924, and circulated to all members of the Council, 
there was included a motion by tbe Finance Member of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal for a sura of Rs. 1,71,000 to he grunted for expendi- 
ture under the head 22 — General Administration (Transferred) on 
account of the salaries of the Ministers. On the 3rd July an appli- 
cation under section 45 of the Specific Relief Act was filed in the 
Calcutta High Court by a member of the Bengal Legislative Coun- 
cil praying for an order directing the President of the Council to 
decide upon the adnii.ssibility of this motion and to disallow it, or 
to forbear from putting the motion at the session of the Legislative 
Council which was to begin on the 7th July, In effect the appli. 
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caut asked for tlie issue of a writ iu the nature of a writ ot 
maudamus. It was alleged in the petition that the motion could 
not be presented to the Council because of the provisions of rule 
32 of the Bengal Legislative Council Rules; and it was urged both 
that clause 1 of sub-rule 1 could not apply, because the demand for 
grants on account of the salaries of Ministers had been rejected 
tn toto , . and that (dause 2 of the same sub-rule could not apply, 
because the estimate did not relate to expenditure necessary upon 
some new service not contemplated in the budget. This applica- 
tion was argued before Mr. Justice Ghose on July 4th. Orders dis- 
missing the application were passed on the 7th July, the date fixed 
for the meeting of the Council. Among other grounds, the Judge’s 
reasons for dismissing the application were that no injury was 
threatened to the applicant w'ithiu the meaning of proviso {a) to 
section 45, and that there had been no demand by the applicant 
and no denial by the President within, the meaning of section 4ft 
of the Specific Relief Act. 

In the meantime a suit dealing witli the same matter had been 
filed in the High Court on the 4th July in which two members of 
the Legislative Council were the plaintiffs and the President and the 
two Ministers were the defendants; in connection with this siiit an 
application was made for a temporary in j action restraining the 
President from putting the motion to which reference has been made 
above and restraining the Ministers from discharging any duties as 
Ministers or rec eiving any salaiy. This application was argued in 
the High Court on the 7th July, and on the same day ^Ir. Justice 
Ghose delivered his orders. He dismissed the application so far as 
the Ministers were concerned, hut issued an injunction against the 
lb*esideiit, including in that term the Deputy President and panel 
Chairmen, restraining them from putting the motion in question 
pending the final determination of the suit. A copy of Mr. Justice 
Gliose’s order is attached as Appendix I to this memorandum. It 
was held in the order that the Court liad full jurisdiction to try 
the case on the grounds that — 

(a) the suit was of a civil nature, and unless its cognizance 

were barred, the Court had jurisdiction to try it; 

(b) that the only provision in the Government of India Act 

which excluded the jurisdiction of the High Court was 
section 110 which did not apply to the President who 
w^as subject to the jurisdiction of the Court; 

(c) that rule 32 of the Bengal Legislative Rules w^as exhaus- 

tive, and did not permit the presentation to the Council 
of a demand for salaries for the Ministers which had 
been rejected in the previous session ; 

{d) that the President is required to conduct the business of 
the Council in accordance with the rules, and was there- 
fore not competent to allow facilities for a motion which 
the Court held to he contrary to the rules; , 
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(e) that the word “ final ” in rule 16 of the Bengal Legis- 
lative iluies relating to the decision by the President 
of points of order does not exclude the jurisdiction of 
the Courts, nor does it conclude the matter; it refers 
merely to decisions within the Council ; 

(/) that as lax-payers the plaintiffs possessed sufficient interest 
to give them the right to sue for relief. 

The Court held that the relief asked for was in the nature of 
what in England would be described as a Quia Timet Bill for 
which there are two necessary ingredients; if no actual damage is 
proved, there must be proof of imminent danger, and there must 
also be proof that the apprehended damage, if it comes, will be sub- 
stantial and irreparable. The Court had no doubt of the immi- 
nence of tbe danger, and no doubt that if the motion were allowed to 
be put and were adopted by the Council, the damage which would 
ensue would be substantial and irreparable. 

When the Council met on the 7th July immediately after the 
issue of its order by the Court, the President announced the pro- 
rogation of the session bj" His Excellency the Governor. 

2. An appeal was at once filed against the injunction granted 
by Mr. Justice Ghose, and in the meantime the Government of 
Bengal consulted the Government of India as to the course which 
they should adopt. It was decided that it would be desirable ex- 
vuijore cautela to make an immediate amendment of the Legis- 
lative Rules. The sanction of tlie Secretary of State was obtained 
by telegram, and a Gazette Extraordinary was published on the 21st 
July, amending both the Indian Legislative Rules and the Legis- 
lative Council Rules of the several provinces by notifications dated 
the 19th July 1924 which are reproduced in Appendix II to this 
imte. When tlie appeal came up for heariug in the Calcutta High 
Court, agreement was reached by the Counsel who were appearing 
for the resjiective parties that the discussion of the various matters 
which had been raised and which would be raised in the hearing 
of the appeal had become academic, with the exception of the 
question whether the Judge sitting on the original side had juris- 
diction to grant the interlocutory injunction. It was agreed that 
the suit should be withdrawn, a statement being made by the Ad- 
vocate-General that in view of the announcement in the Gazette of 
India Extraordinary he did not think it reasonable to ask the 
Court to proceed Avitb the hearing of the President's appeal ; at the 
same time he desired it to be understood that he was prepared to 
proceed with the appeal and argued points which were raised in it, 
and that lie did not abandon any of the contentions which had 
been set up on behalf of the President. After protecting his posi- 
ti(ui in that way, the Advocate-General made it clear that he did 
not think it reasonable that the time of the Court should be oc- 
cupied in hearing the appeal. The result, therefore, was the 
suit was withdrawn and that the appeal of the President and the 
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other appeals and applications were dismissed by order of the Iligli 
Court dated the 22iid July 1924. 4 

3. The Reforms Enquiry Committee assembled in the first week Reeom- 
of August 1924, and submitted its report in December 1924. In 
paragraph 91 of its report it discussed the powers, privileges and the Reforms 
immunities of members of the legislat\ires, and in the course of its Enquiry 
examination of those matters observed that: — Committee. 


It is common knowledge that recently one of the 

High Courts was moved to intervene and did in fact 
intervene for the purpose of preventing a rresident 
from putting a certain motion to the council. An ap- 
peal for the purpose of deciding whether the Court had 
jurisdiction to issue an injunction on the President was 
disposed of on other grounds, and unfortunately the 
<jiiesti()ii is still unsettled, except in so far as it has been 
answered in tl)e aflirmative by a single judge. AVe 
have no hesitation in lecoinmeiuling that the matter 
should be pla(*ed beyond doul)t, and that legislation 
should be \indertaken either in England or in India bar- 
ring the (V)iirts from premature interference with the 
Presidents of the crouncils. AVe do not of course suggest 
that the Courts should be debarred from deciding on the 
validity of any action already taken in the legislatures.'’ 


TJiis recommendation w'as ap])roved in chapter X of the ilinority 
Report. 

4. The recomnieudation of the Reioims Enquiry Committee has 
since been considered by the (joverument of India in consultation 
wdth the Secretary of State, and it has been agreed that the legis- 
latures should be free to perforin their own functions in accord- 
«yice with the (joverninent of India Act, the Rules and the Stand- 
ing Orders, as interpreted and applied by their own authorities. 
The President, how’ever, is not the only authority. * Tlio Governor- 
General, Governor and Lieutenant-Governor have also wide powers 
of selection, arrangement and disalbwances of all classes of busi- 
ness. Members of Government have considerable powers ; and even 
ordinary members have pow-evs or rights to promote business and to 
determine w-hether such business shall go forward or not. To free 
a legislature from premature interference by tlie Courts it is neces- 
sary to protecit all these powers and rights, in order tliereby to avoid 
any risk of a temporary or permanent injunction preventing, for 
iustauce, a member of Government from moving a grant or intro- 
ducing a Bill, or a private member from moving a resolution or an 
amendment. The Seciotary of State has agreed that under the law- 
ns it now' stands this object can be best secured b}’' tlie draft amend- 
ments of sections 67, 721) and 78 of the Government of India Act 
shown in Appendix III to this memorandum. Since, however, the 
question raised is one of some constitutional importance, it has been 
decided to reserve it for consideration by the Statutory Commis- 
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APPENDIX I. 

Order dated the 7th July 1924 y imssed by the Hon'hle Mr. Jnstbje 
Ghosc in suit No. ihdfi of 1924 {Ordinary Oriyinal Civil Juris^ 
dirt ion) of the Calcutta High Court. 


Suit no, 184G of 1924. 


IN THE HIGH COURT OF JUDICATURE AT FORT WILLIAM 

IN BENGAL. 

OlimNARY Origixai, Civit. J‘cRTST)TCTION. 

Kumar Shanknr Hoy Chow- 

fHiiirv & Aiior. 

Vs. 

The Hon'hle Mr. 11. E. A. 
Cotton & Ors. 

The Court. — This is an application on behalf of the plaintifi*s 
for an order that the first defendant, the Honourable Mr, Cotton, 
who is the President of the Benp;al Ijopislative Council, may be 
restrained from putting a certain Motion, being item no. fi in the 
Printed List of Business, before the Bengal liegislative Council at 
its Session which commences to-day at 3 p.m. and for an order 
restraining the second and third defendants, the Honourable Mr. 
Fazl-ul Huq and the Honourable Mr. Ghuznavi, who are the Mini.s- 
ters in charge of the Departments of Educ^ation & Agriculture of 
the Government of Bengal, from discharging any duties as Minis- 
ters* or receiving any payment of salary and for such other or 
further order as to this Court may seem fit and proper, 

Thi.s apjdication has been brought on immediately after the de- 
livery of my judgment this morning in the matter of the applica- 
tion under section 45 of the Specific Relief Act on the part of 
Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, prajung for an order on Mr. Cotton direct- 
ing him to disallow the said motion. For the reasons given by me 
I dismissed that application. But the questions raised on the 
piesent applicatiou are of such great importance, raising, as it 
does, difficult questions of constitutional law and procedure which 
miglif be carried to the highest tribunal that it would have been 
more i-onvenient if T 'were enabled to deliver a considered and 
written judgment. I felt that my decision might have the^ effect 
of creating a serious constitutional crisis and that in these circum- 
stances there were two courses open to me — (1) that instead of 


Before : 

The Hiiii'ble Mr. Ju.sticb Ghosk. 
The 7th July, 1924. 
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making an interlocnitory order of the description asked for, I should 
try out the suit in which the present application has been made 
witliin 10 days from date, or {2) that this application should be 
dealt with by Jne on Wednesday next, it being understood that 
whichever course was adopted, the President of the Bengal Legis- 
lative Council should stay his liaiuhs meanwhile. The learned x\d- 
vocate-deiieral informed me however that arraiigemeiits had been 
made, whatever that might mean, so that the said item no. G might 
be put as the very tirst item of business before the Legislative 
Council this afternoon, and that it was impossible to inteifere with 
the order of business as it was one which was sanctioned by Ilis 
FiXcellency the Ooveruor of Bengal. I was not satisfied that the 
order of business could not be altered, and I accordingly desired 
the learned Advocate-txeneral to ascertain if it was not possible for 
ilis Excellency to give the necessary directions in this behalf, as- 
suming that a matter like this was not within the competence of 
the President. It is now 2-15 r.M., and I liave not been informed 
as yet of the result «if the enquiry tiuit I desired to be made. The 
matter is of very great urgency and 1 must therefore proceed to 
judgment. 

The facts giving rise to the present application are more or less 
the same as were raised on the application of Mr. Sen iTupta for a 
Writ of Mandamus. Those facts w’ill be found set out ui the 
judgment >vhich 1 delivered this morning and it will therefore 
not be necessary for rue to repeat the same again in this judgment. 

I desire, therefore, tliat so far as the facts are concerned, mj judg- 
ment in the case of Mr. Sen Gupta may be read as part of this 
judgment. This <*ourse is rendered all the more necessary bec ause 
of the shortness of time at my dis])osal. 

The substantial point that has been argued before me on the 
present application is whether, having regard to the provisions of 
section 721) of the Government of India Act and of Itule 94 of the 
Bengal Legislative Council Pules and Standing Orders, it is c'om- 
petent to the President of the Bengal Legislative Council to put 
the said item no. 0 before the Bengal Legislative Council at its 
meeting W’hich takes iilace this afternoon for the consideration of 
the members of the Council. Another equally important point 
which has been the subject of debate before me is that whether on 
the facts of this case this Cinivt has any jurisdiction to make an 
order of the description asked for ou the l^i'esident of the I.egis- 
lative Council, The said item no. (» runs as follow’s : — 

SUPPLEMKNTARY DkMANDS FOR GrANTS. 

22. — General .4 chn ini sf ration {Transferrefl ) . 

The Honourable Mr. J. Donald to move that a sum of 
Rs. 1,71,000 be granted for expenditure under the head 22 — 

'General Administration (Transferred) on account of salaries of 
the Ministers. 

M 2 
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The lirst quesitioii tluit I have got to decide is whether this. 
Court has any jurisdiction to interfere in this matter. Now, the 
clause of the Government of India providing for exemption from 
the jurisdiction of the High Courts runs as follows: — 

110. The Governor-General, eacjh Governor, laeutenant- 
Governor and Chief Commissioner and each of the nieml>ers of the 
exe<.*utive council of the (Toveriior-Geueral or of a Governor or 
Lieutenant- Governor and a Minister appointed under this Act, shall 
not — 

(a) he subject to I he original jurisdiction of any High Court 

by leasoii of anything counselled, ordered or done by 
any of them in his public capacity only; nor 

(b) be liable to be arrested or imprisoned in any suit or pro> 

ceeding in any High Court acting in tlie exercise of its 
original jurisdiction; nol- 
le) be subject to the original criminal jurisdiction of any High 
Court in respect of any nlfence not being treason or 
felony/^ 

Theie is no otJier provLsion in the Government of India A<-t or 
any rules made thereundei* excluding the jiuisditdion of the High 
Courts. The Iearne<l Advocate-General has contemled that Parlia- 
ment in passing the (Toverninent c»f India Act and in constituting 
Jjegislative (^mm ils tliereunder, has l\e|)t in view the Cnglish con- 
stitutional principle, namely, that the fiegislature is supreme and 
that neitlicr tlie judiciary nor the execuitive should interfere in any 
way with the ( onduct of business in the Legislative Councils, and 
that having regard to the provisions of Kule IT) of the Bengal 
Legislative Council Rules and Standing Orders, the <lecision of the 
President of the Legislative Couiu*il on a point of order (and it is 
argued that the point raised in the present ajiplication is a point 
of order) is final and that it i.s not open to question in a Court of 
lustice. I am ]}erfectly aware of the fact that in England the 
Legislature is supreme, but what I have to consider on the present 
application is not whether the .English l^arliament is supieme, hut 
whether the Bengal Legislative Council, which is a sulioidinalc 
legislature and a creation of Parliament, is supreme in the sense 
contended fo!* by the learned Advocate-General and whether the 
jurisdiction of the High (!Iourt, so far as the President of the 
Bengal Legislative (?ouncil is concerned, is excluded by statute or 
judge made law or by implication. If I have no jiirisdirtion to- 
entertain this suit, it would be obviously imprt>pei‘ for me to expi*e.sB 
any opinion on the merits of the «|uestions, discussed before me,* 
though tliat^ discussion was necessary beffwe I could deteriinne the 
issue as to jurisdi(dioii (rf , — Piitchard i\ Mayor, etc. of Bangor, 
13 A. i). 241). In my view, the <|iiestioii now before me does not 
really relate to the powers of the local Legislature ; but if it did T 
have no doubt that it would have been a legitimate subject of dis- 
«*ussion in this Court, and I am prepared to hold that the proceed- 
Tugs? of a subordinate Tjegislature like the local liCgislature can be 
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questioned in this court (see in this coimectioii the observations of 
JenhiiiSy C_ J. in Hari r. Secretary of State for India, I. l.<. R. 27 
Rom. 424 at p. 439). But as I say the substantiiil questioj) is 
whether the President of the Council is immune from the jurisdic- 
tion of this Court. This Court is a superior Court of Record and 
l)Pima fiieie no matter is deemed to be beyond the jurisdiction of 
this Court, unless it is expressly shown to be so. By the w'ord 
jurisdiction ” is meant the authority which the 0)uit has to 
decide matters that are litigated liefore it, or to take cognizance of 
matters presented in a formal way for its decision. 

Now, this is a suit of a civil nature and in tlie Civil Procedure 
Code it is ])rovided that the Courts shall have jurisdiction to try all 
suits of a civil nature, ])ut from this rule are exce])ted ‘‘ suits of 
which cognizance is barred by any enactment As stated above, 
there is nothing in the Government of India Act to exclude the 
jurisdiction of this Court. The President of the Bengal Legis- 
lative Council is appointed under the provisioTis of section 72C of 
the Government of India Act, the present President being a person 
appointed by His Excellency the Governor. He is the holder of an 
office created by statute and nothing has been shown to me during 
the course of the argument, which can remotely suggest tirat the 
President of tlie Bengal liCgislative Council is immune from the 
j urisd icti<ni of this Court. As was ohserved by Bailhaclie J. adopt- 
ing the staleinent of the law by tlie AttoiJiey-General, Sir Ri«*hard 
Webster, if any jierson, whether an officer of State (tr a subordin- 
ate, has to justify an act alleged to be unlawful by reference to an 
Act of Parliament or State aiitbority, the legal jnstification can 
be enquired into in this Court (see China Mutual Steam Naviga- 
tion Co., Ltd. 7-. Maclay, 1918, 1 K. B. 33, at p. 41). Therefore, 
in my o])iiiion, a suit can lie against the President of the Bengal 
Legislative Council. 

The learned Advocate-General referred to the impolicy of inter- 
fering with the discretion vested in the Ibesident of the Legisla- 
tive Council. 1 have nothing whats<iever to do with (juestions of 
policy, and as regards interfering with the discretion vested in the 
Legislative Council, the point raised really begs the wlio^e ques- 
tion. 

I now proceed to (consider the substantial question raised before 
me on the construction of the provisions of the Government of India 
Act referred to above and of Rule 94 of the Bengal liCgislative 
Council Rules and Standing OrdervS, and I think it will be conveni- 
ent if, at this stage, I set out the material sections of the Govern- 
ment of India Act. The first section to which I need refer is 
section 52 of the Act, which luins as follows: — 

52. The Governor of a Governor’s province may, by notifica- 
tion, appoint Ministers, not being members of his executive council 
or other officials, to administer ^ transferreil ' subjecls, and any 
ministers so appointed shall hold office during his jileasiire. 

There may be paid to any minister so appointed in any province 
the same sahary as is payable to a member of the executive council 
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Hi that province, unless a smaller salary is provided by vote of the 
i^egislative Council of the province. 

No minister shall hold ofUce for a longer period than six months, 
iinless he is or becomes an elected member of the local legislature.’* 

The nexi section of the Act to which reference may be made is 
section T^C which runs as follows: — 

7:2C. There shall be a president of a Governor’s legislative 
council, wlio shall until tlie expiration of a period of four years 
from the first meeting of the^ council as constituted iiiider this Act. 
be a person appointed by the Governor, and shall theieaftei be a 
membor of the Council elected by the Council and approved by the 
Governor ; 

Piovided tlmt, it at tlie expiration of such period of four years 
the council is in session, tlie president then in office shall continue 
in offi«*e until the end of the current session, and the first election 
of a president shall take pla(‘e at the (commencement of the next 
ensuing session.” 

Section 721). u])<»n which tlie controversy has laged inns as 
follows: 

721). (1) The provisimis c.*ontained in this section shall have 
efrect with res|»ecl to business and procedure in Governor’s legisla- 
tive councils. 

(2) The estimated annual expenditure and revenue of the prov- 
ince shall be laid in tlie form of a statement before the council in 
each year, and the proposals of th(^ local government for the ap- 
propriation of provincial revenues and other moneys in anj' year 
shall be submitted to the vote of the Council in the form of demands 
for grants. Tlie couium’I may assent, or refuse its assent, to a 
demand, or may reduce the amount therein referred to either by a 
reduction of the winde grant or bv the omission or reduction of any 
of the items of exjUMiditme of whicli the grant is composed: 

IM’o vi (led t h af — 

(c/) the local govcrnniont shall have power, in relation to any 
such demand, to a<^t ns if it had been assented to, not- 
withstanding tlie withholding of vSiudi assent »>r the 
reduction of the amount therein referred to, if the 
demand relates to a ^ reserved ’ subject, and the 
(governor certifies that the expenditure provided for by 
the (b^inand is essential to the discharge of his respon- 
sibility tor the subject; and 

(b) the (Governor shall have power in leases of emergency to 

authorise such expenditure as may be in liis opinion 
nr^i^essary for tlie safety or tranquillity of the province, 
or for the (carrying on of any department; and 

(c) no proposal for tlie appropriation of any such revenues or 

other inoiieys for any purpose shall be made except on 
the recommendation of the Governor, communicated to 
the Council.” 
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Now these provisions relating to the business and procedure in 
Governor's Legislative Councils mark a great advance in the direc- 
tion of parliamentary methods, particularly in conceding the l ight 
to vote ‘‘ supplies There is to l>e an annual statement of esti- 
mated expenditure and revenue and the proposals of the local 
governinenis for the appropriation of provincial revenues and other 
iiione 3 's in any year are to be submitted to the vote of the Council 
in the form of demands for grants. The Council may assent or 
jefiise its assent to a demand or may reduce the amount demanded 
either by a reduction of the whole grant or bjr the omission or 
leduction of any of its items. A proposal for appropriation of 
revenue is not to be made except on the recommendation of tlic 
(governor, communicated to the council. The voted “ grants " 
onlj' cover the kiiid of expenditure which in England is made out 
of “ moneys provided by Parliament." It is also provided in sec- 
tion 72D that <*erta.in charges of a special or recurring character, 
which are set out in the section itself, are outside the range of 
voted “ grants." This distinction will be recognized bjr every 
student of constitutional histoiy as corresponding roughly to the 
English dislinction between charges on the votes " and charges 
on the Consolidated fund." So far the procedure is based on 
English practice; but the Executive Government is given excep- 
tional powers of authorizing expenditure in case of need. If a 
demand relates to a Reserved subject and the Qoverrior certifies tliat 
the expenditure is essential to the discharge of his responsibility 
ior the subject, the local government has j)ower in i*elation to any 
demand to act as if it has been assented to, notwithstanding the 
withholding of the assent or the reduction of the ajuount asked for. 
The (iovernor also lias powder in cases of eniergency to authorise 
such expenditure as imy be in his opinion nec^essaiy for the safety 
traiiijuillity of the province or for the carrying on of any depart- 
ment. The provisions of this very important section are left to 
he Morked out in detail by statutory Rules and Standing Orders. 
Tile Standing Orders are to supplement the Rules and must not be 
inconsistent with them. They are to be mode in the first instance 
hy the Governor-in-Couiicil, but maj^ be altered by the local legis- 
lative council Avith the assent of the Governor. 

These being the provisions of the Government of India Ac.t, to 
which it is necessary for me to refer for the jiurpoises of this jiidg- 
Jnent, I now turn to the Rules and Standing Orders made in virtue 
ef the autliority conferred bj" the Act. Elaborate provisions are 
made in the Rules and Standing Orders for the c'ondiict of busi- 
ness in the legislative councils. 

In Rule 14 the limitations on debate are set out and in Rule 15 
it is ])rovided that the President shall decide all points of order, 
A^'hich may arise and that his decision shall he final. It is also 
provided that member may at any time suhniit a point of order 
for the decision of the President, hut in doing so shall confine him- 
self to stating the point. 
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Buie 21 provides that a list of business for the day shall be 
prepared by the Secretary and shall be circulated to all members 
and that no business not included in the list of business for the 
day shall be transacted at any meeting without the leave of the 
President. 

Buie 37 indicates the procedure to be followed by wbicli motions 
can be brought forward before the Legislative Council. 

Buie 38, which has been so often referred to before me, runs as 
follows : — 

Except as otherwise provided in the Buies, the President shall 
decide on the admissibility of a motion. The President may dis- 
allow any motion when in his opinion it does not comply with the 
Buies or Standing Orders.*^ 

Buie 39, which is also equally important, runs as follows: — 

A motion must not raise a question substantially identical 
with one on which the council has given a decision in the same 
session.” 

Buie 70 relates to the moving resolutions aiid power is given 
by Buie 71 to llis Excellency the Crovernor to disallow' any resolu- 
tion or any part of a resolution. 

Buie 8o runs as follows: — 

A statement of estimated annual expenditure and revenue of 
the province (hereinafter l eferred to as the budget ) shall be presented 
to the council on such day as the Governor may appoint.” 

Buie 87 runs as follows; — 

” (1) A separate demand shall ordinarily be made in respect of 
the grant proposed for each department of the GovenimeJit, pro- 
vided that the Einance Member may, in his discretion, include in 
one demand giants proposed for tw^o or more departments, or make 
a demand in respect of expenditure, such as Eainine relief and 
Iijsurain*e and Interest, wdiich cannot readily be classified under 
pai*ti(;ular departments. Demands affecting reserved and trans- 
ferred subjects shall, so far as may be possible, be kept distinct. 

(2) Each deniaiui shall contain, first, a statement of the total 
grant proposed, and then a statement of the detailed estimate under 
each grant, divided into items. 

(3) Subject to these rules, the Budget shall be presented in such 
a iorin as the Finance Member may consider best fitted for its con- 
sideration i)v the Foujjcil.” 

The next Buie to which I need refer is Buie 88, which is in 
these terms; — 

The Budget shall be dealt with by the Council in two stages, 
namely; — 

(1) i\ geneial discussion; and 

(2) the voting of demands for grants.” 
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Rule 89 is in these terms : — 

(1) On a day to be appointed by the Governor subsequent to 
the day on which the Budget is presented and for such time as the 
Governor may allot for this purpose, the Council shall be at liberty 
to discuss the Budget as a whole or any question of principle in- 
volved therein, but no motion shall l>e moved at this stage, nor 
shall the Budget be submitted to the vote of the Council. 

(2) The Finance Member shall have a general right of reply at 
the end of the discussion. 

(3) The Bresident may, if he thinks fit, prescribe a time-limit 
for speeches.^' 

Rule 90 runs in these terms: — 

^ot more than twelve days shall be allotted by the Govern- 
ment for the discussion of the demands of the local Government for 
grants. 

(2) Of file days so allotted, not more than two days shall be 
allotted by tlie Governor to the discussion of any one demand. 
As soon as the ma^kimum limit of time for discussion is reached, tlie 
President shall forthwith put every Cjuestion necessaiy to dispose 
of the demand under discussion. 

(3) On the last day of the allotted days at 5 o’cloi^k the Presi- 
dent shall forthwith put every question necessary to dispose of all 
the outstanding matters in connection with the demands for 
grants.^" 

The next Rule which I need refer to ig Rule 91 which runs as 
follows : — 

No motion for appropriation can be made except on the recom- 
mendation of the Governor communicated to the Council. 

(2) Motions may be moved at this stage to omit or reduce any 
grant or any item in a grant, but not to increase or alter the desti- 
nation of a grant. 

(3) When several motions I'elating to the same demand are 
offered, they vshall be discussed in the order in which the heads to 
which they relate appear in the Budget. 

(4) No motions shall be made for the reduction of a grant as a 
whole until all motions for the omission or reduction of definite 
items within that grant have been discussed.” 

Rule 92 runs as follows: — 

“ If the local Government or the Governor exercises the power 
conferred by section 72D (2), provisos (a) and (?>), of the Govern- 
ment of India Act in regard to demands refused or reduced by the 
Council, the Finance Member shall, as soon as may- be thereafter, 
lay on the table o,f the CouncTl a statement showing the action 
under section 72D (2), proviso (a), with a copy of the certificate 
granted by the Governor, but no motion mav be made in regard to 
that action.’* 
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Kule 93 runs as follows: — 

When money has been spent on any service for which the vote 
of Council is necessary during any financial year in excess of the 
amount granted for that service and for that year, u demand for 
the ex^^ess shall be presented to the Council by the Finance Member, 
and shall he dealt with in the same way by the Council as if it 
wore a demand for a grant/^ 

Rule 94 is in these terms: — 

“ (1) An estimate shall be presented to the Council for a sup- 
plementary or additional givint when — 

(i) the amount voted in the budget of a grant is found to be 
itisufiicient for the purposes of the current year; or 
(ri) a- iiee<l arises during the current year for expenditure for 
which the vote of Council is necessary upon some new 
service not conieinplnted in the budget for that year. 

(2) Supplementary oi additional estimates shall be dealt with 
in the same way by the (Jouiicil as if tliey were demands for 
grants.” 

Tlie real coniroversy has raged round the ])rovisions of Rule 94. 
which I have just set out, taken along with the provisions of section 
72D of the Government of India Act, It is (.*on tended, having- 
regard to the facts which are set out in my judgment in the mattei' 
of the application of Mr. Sen Gupta, that it is not competent to 
Mr. Cotton to include in the agenda the motion which stands in 
the name of the Hoii'ble Mr. Donald. The argument is put in this 
way. It is <'ontended that before the financial year comimmces, a 
statement of the estimated annual expenditure and revenue of the 
province has got to be placed before the T^egislative Council, that is 
to Sivy one statement of the estimated annual revenue and expendi- 
ture, coTninonly called the ” Rudget ” has got to be placed before 
the Legislative Council. The ])rovisions in the Budget relating to 
the appropriation of revenues and other moneys must be submitted 
to the vote of the Council in the form of demands for grants. A 
particular demand for the grant of salaries of the ministers having 
been once rejected by the Tiegislative Council at its meeting held 
on the 24th March, 1924, it is argued that it is not now competent 
to the Government to put forward a fresh demand for the grant of 
salaries to ministers, iinlesvS that demand can be brought within the 
four corners of Rule 94 of tlie Bengal Legislative Council Rules 
and Standing Orders. It is also pointed out that having regard to 
the plain and unequivocal language of Rtile 94, the supplemental^ 
demand for grant of salaries to Ministers, in respect of which 
Mr. Cotton has admitted Mr. Donald’s motion, can never be in- 
cluded within the category of demands referred to in Rule 94 and 
that this Court, therefore, has undoubted jurisdiction to prevent 
the President of the Bengal Legislative Council from allowing such 
a demand to be put before the Council. 

I have already indicated that in addition to Mr. Cotton there 
are two other defendants in this suit, namely the two ministers. 
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As je{>ards the iHijiisters, 1 desire to say at once that 1 am not satis- 
fied on the grounds which have been urged beiore me that so far 
as this application is concerned, there is any reason fur asking for 
any order against the ministers at this stage. I must, therefore, 
dismiss the present application, so far as the ministers aie con- 
cerned. 

On behalf of the Hon’ble Mr. Cotton I have heard an elaborate 
address by the learned Advocate-General and he has submitted the 
following propositions for my consideration: — 

(a) That in disposing of the present application against Mr. 
Cotton I should follow the same principles as were fol- 
lowed by me in the application for the writ of manda- 
mus. 

(//) That tlie present plaintiffs have not been able to satisfy 
tlie Court tliat they have made any demand wdiatsoever 
on Mr. Colton and ihat Mr. Cotton has distinctly de- 
termined to refuse the demand of the plaintiffs. 

(<;) That the plaintiffs liave failed to satisfy the court that they 
have anj’ interest whatsoever in this matter which is 
likel 5 ' to be injured by Mr. Cotton putting Mr. Donald’s 
motion before the Bengal Legislative Council this after- 
noon. 

(cl) That the .President of the Bengal Ijegislative Council has 
uufler the rules complete discretion in the matter and 
that having regard to the provisions made in the llules 
and Standing Orders for points of order being raised by 
members of the Council and having regard to the ex- 
press provisions of Rule 15, this court will not interfere 
with the President in the discharge of his duties. 

(e) That there is nothing wdiatsoever in the Government of 
India Act or in the Legislative Council Rules and Stand- 
ing Orders to prevent a motion for appropriation of 
provincial revenues for a particular object being made 
at any time before the Legislative Council, provided it 
is in compliance with the provisions of Rule 39. 

The learned Advocate-General in concluding his observations 
pointedly drew my attention to section 52 of the Government of 
India Act and contended that having regard to the events that had 
happened, namely, the total refusal of the salaries of the Ministers 
at the meeting of the Bengal Legislative Council held on the 24th 
March, it was competent to His ^Excellency the Governor to direct 
that there should be paid to the Ministers whose salaries had been 
lefused by tlie Legislative Council, the same salaries as w’ere pay- 
able to the members of His Excellency's Executive Council and 
that it w-as not really necessary to bring forward ogain any demand 
for grant of salaries to the Ministers and that if His Excellency 
has given directions for a motion for appropriation of revenues to 
be brought forward in the manner indicated in item 6 in the 
agenda, it was because His Excellencj' desired to show very cour- 
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tepy to the members of the Bengal Legislative Council and because 
as a constitutional ruler he was anxious to give the members of the 
Legislative Council a further opportunity to consider the matter. 

With reference to these last observations of the learned Advo- 
cate-Geiioial, I desire to say at once that the question he has in- 
dicated is not before the Court at the present moment, and I refuse 
to pronounce any opinion on the legality or otherwise of the action 
which may be taken to pay to the Ministers whose salaries had been 
refused by the Legislative Council tlie same salaries as are payable 
to the members of llis lOxceliency’s Executive Council. It is not 
my province, nor is it my remotest desire, sitting here in this Court, . 
to refer to any action that has been taken or that may be taken by 
TIis Kxcellericv tlie Governor of Bengal. I am not concerned with> 
any discussion about llis ]‘]xcellency’s acts, and I must enter niy * 
protest against any reference being made in my (?ourt t«) the sanie./'i 

I now proceed to consider Mr. Advoeate-Geiierars argumenis,; 
and in considering them 1 shall first take up for discussion his 
argument under head (c). I am wholly unable to accede to the. 
learned Advocate-General’s argument that a proposal for ap])ro- 
priatiori of provim'ial revenues can be made at any time before the 
Legislative Council. Tlie priindple iimlerlying section 721) of tlie 
Government of India Act is, as I understand, as follows: — 

A figure in an estimate once passed by the liCgislative Council 
cannot be altered, except as provideil by the statutory rules. If 
therefoie Govern lueiit subs€M|uently find that any item has been 
inadvertently omitted from the demand for gj-ants, or that demands 
which could not be foreseen at the time of presenting tlie Budget 
have since arisen, or that the jirovisioii made for any item is likely 
to jirove iusuflicient, the same formality has to be gone through as 
in the «»ase of the original demands and Government lias to make a 
fresh diMiiaiid known as a .sujiplemeutary or additional deinaiul and 
submit a fresh estimate to the liegislative Council. That such 
should be the case is only natural, considering the fact that the 
original estimates are trained from i) to IS months in advance of the 
actual occurrence of the facts and tlie nature of the cdiarges for 
whi<?li provision lias to he made is so vast and varied. As Colonel 
Durell points out in his l>ook on Parliamentary Grants, Chapter 1, 
p. — “ It is a sound priii(‘i]de, that one, and only one^ estimate 
of national expenditure should he laid before Paiiiament durinar 
eacli session; for to render ]Kuliamentarv < ontrol effectual, it is 
necessary tliat the House of Commons should have the money trans- 
actions of the year, presented to it in one mass and in one account.^' 
Supplementary estimates are always looked upon with particular 
jealousy’' by popular legislatures, because they tend to diminish the 
control of the legislature, and if for large sums, really amounts to 
a breach of contract between the government and the legislature. 
(It authority is needed for this statement as a matter of constitu- 
tional yiraci.ice, reference mayr be made to the speech made by* 
Mr. Austen CKamberlaiii in the House of Commons in August, 192i, 
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where he described supplementary estimates as the weak joint in 
the armour of any government). 

The Advocate-General lays very great stress upon the provi- 
vjions of Rule 39. Now this Rule 39 is taken from the Rules and 
Standing Ordei's of the House of Commons and if Mr. Advocate- 
Generars eoiiteiition was correct, then there would be nothing to 
prevent a (‘oach and four being driven, to use the words of Lord 
.1 us.tice Rowell, through this Act of I^arliainent. And in my opinion 
it is because the framers of the Rules and Standing Drders under 
the Government of India Act desired to follow with scrupulous care 
■ the Englisli Ihirliinneiitavy practice as regards the Budget Heads 
of Expenditure and Revenue and the demands for grants or sup- 
.jilies that they <lid not omit to insert in the said Rules and Orders 
' a provision for Su])plejucntai y or additional grant. This provision 
- is to be found in Rule 94 and, therefore, the conclusion is irresis- 
’^tible that save and except what is provided for in section 721) of 
the Government of India Act and Rule 94 of the Rules and Stand- 
’ing Orders, there, cannot be made any demand for grant even if 
His lixcelleiicy the (roveruor makes a recommendation for appro- 
priation of the provincial revenues on occasions not provided for 
ill the said section and the said Rule. The learned Advocate- 
General drew' my attenlion to the Rejiort of the Joint Committee 
of the Houses of ihirliameni on Mr. Montagu’s Bill. My duty 
sittnig here tn-<iay is to construe the provisions of tlie Act; but 
since the matter has been raised, I desire to observe that I am very 
familial* with the whole of the literature on the subject of the 
Government of India Act including the Report of the Joint (3om- 
rnittee and I say tlmt there is no w^airant to be found anywhere for 
tlie proposition, which has been strenuously maintained by the 
learned Advocate-General. The authorities on this (question of 
stitutional practice such as Sir Courtenay Ilbert, Sir Kvskine May, 
and Lord Courtnay, are all against the view' contended for by Mr. 
Advocate-Goiieial, and I do not, therefore, propose to pursue the 
matter any further. 

I now*^ take u]> for consideration Mr. Advoeate-Generars conten- 
tion under head (f/). If I am correct in the view which I have 
taken, namely, that Mr. Donald’s motion f<»r a sup|»lementarv 
grant is iu the circumstances of the ])resent case entirely opposed 
to the ])rovisions of the »statute (see the provisions of Rule 94 of the 
Rules and Standing Orders) then it follow^s that the President of 
the Council, who is required to conduct the business of the Cmincil 
in accordance with the provisions of the law' in that behalf, is not 
competent to allow' any facilities to Mr, Donald to bring forward 
mich a motion. In other words, Mr. Cotton has no jurisdiction to 
aclrnit Mr. DonaUPs motion under the provisions of the Government 
of India Act and under the provisions of the Rules and Standing 
Orders. Mr. Advocate-General has strongly relied aipon the pro^ 
visions of Rule 15. Rule 15, in my opinion, does not exclude the 
jurisdiction of this Court. It is a rule by which the members of 
the Bengal Legislative Council are bound, and as I read the rule, 
it means nothing more or less than this, that w'hen tlie President 
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has given his decision on a point of Order, his decision is final, so 
far as the members of the Council are concerned, and that it can- 
not be questioned by anybody within the Council. If anybody 
within the Council questions the President’s decision on a point of 
Order, the President’s powers are ample and he know’s how to en- 
force his decision. The ])resence of the word “ final ” in Rule 15 
does not, as I have said above, exclude the jurisdiction of this 
court, nor does it conclude the matter. It is a word w’^hich is to be 
found in numerous statutes; sometimes it has been held with 
reference to the context in wdiich it appears that the word “ final 
means final for all purposes^ and excludes the jurisdiction of the . 
courts; sometimes it has been held that notwithstanding the exist- 
ence of the word “ final ” the jurisdiction of tlie courts is not ex- 
cluded. There are numerous decisions on this point, and, if time' 
permitted, I couhl give illustrations from a long catena of cases 
decided in this court. Mr. Advocate-General refers to the affidavit- 
which lias hcen put in by Mr. Colton, and asks me not to interfere 
with the President in the tlischarge of his duties. By instinct and ' 
training I am opposed to any interference with the President of a 
legislative ])ody in the discliarge of his duties, but it seems to me 
in this case that Mr. Cotton has had abundant opportunities of 
deciding on the legality or otherwise of Mr. Ifonald’s motion, and 
he has not chosen to tell me through the mouth of his (’ounsel 
what his decision is. If the matter rested purely on the discretion 
of the President, it is clear that the court would hesitate to inter- 
fere, althougli in England it has been held that if there is an out- 
rageous exercise of discretion by a public officer, the court will not 
hesitate to interfere. In my opinion, liowever, no question of dis- 
cretion arises in this case; the law is clear; and Mr. Advocate- 
General has been forced to admit that Mr. Donald’s motion is 
wholly inadmissible under Rule 94 of the Rules and Orders. But 
Mr. Advocate-General tries to get out of the difficulty by suggest- 
ing that Rule 94 requires an “ estimate ” and that inasmuch as no 
estimate, ” within the meaning of Rule 94, has been presented 
before the Bengal Legislati%"e Council, Mr. Donald’s motion is 
therefore not hit by Rule 94 of the Rules and Orders. In paren- 
thesis I may observe that Mr. Advocate-General stated that ncr 
estimate has been presented under Rule 94, because the “ estimate ” 
had been presented (»n a previous occasion, namely, at the meet- 
ing of the Legislative Council held in March last. There is really 
no substance in this. The estimate ”, such as it w'as, was pre- 
sented at a different session of the Council; the session which is 
about to commence to-day is a new session, and this in itself is a 
sufficient answer. But I do not propose to pause here. Mr. 
Donald’s motion is headed hy the framer with an eye to its inclu- 
sion under Rule 94, and I cannot allow the consideration of this 
very important question to he obscured by reference to the want or 
otherwise of an estimate To do so wwdd really amount to 
juggle with the Act, if I may be alhnved to use the expression. I 
now proceed to discuss Mr. Advocate-General’s points under heada 
(b) and (<?). This is a representative ,suit instituted by the present 
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plaintiffs. Leave under Order I, Buie 8, 0. P. 0., has been given 
to the plaintiffs to sue on behalf of themselves and all others who 
pay Government revenue or pay taxes. The “ interest ’’ which 
Mr. Sen Gupta in his application failed to show, is in the present 
plaintiffs and it is sufficient to sustain them to maintain this suit 
[see in this connection the judgment of Tyabji and Parsons J. J. 
in the case of Vaihan v. Municipality of Sholapur, I. L. B., 22 
Bom. (644)]. The present iilaintiffs have, in my opinion, made a 
sufficient demand on Mr. Cotton; Mr. Cotton would not be here 
through his counsel before me if a demand had not been made, and 
I am satisfied on the contentions raised on behalf of Mr. Cotton 
'that he has refused to comply with the demand. As 1 have al- 
ready said in the other judgment, it is not necessary to use the 
word refuse or any equivalent to it; refusal may be infeired 
from conduct, and on the facts of this case, I think the plaintiffs 
are not wrong when they say that there has been a refusal on the 
part of Mr. Cotton. That being so, it is necessary to c^msider 
•whether the plaintiffs would lie injured by Mr. Cotton, putting the 
motion, being item No. 6 in the Agenda, before the Bengal Ijegis- 
■lative Council, at its meeting this afternoon; and secondly, what is 
the extent of tlie imminence of danger which will induce the Court 
to make an order in favour of the present plaintiffs. The present 
action is wliat in England would be described as in the nature of a 
Quia Timet Bill, It is a very old head of Equity Jurisdiction and 
according to Sioiy, it has lieeii traced hack to so early a period as 
the reign of Edward IV. Thevse Quia Timet Bills are in the nature 
•of Writs of Prevention, to accomplish the ends of precautionary 
justice and are ordinarily applied to prevent wrongs or anticipated 
mischiefs and not merely to redress them when done. There are 
two necessary ingredients for a Quia Timet action. There must, 
if no actual damage is proved, be proof of imminent danger, and 
there must also be proved that the apprehended damage \vill, if 
it comes, be very substantial and irreparable, i.e., it must be shown 
that if the damage does occur at any time, it will come in such a 
way and under such circumstances that it will be impossible for 
the plaintiff to protect himself against it, if relief is denied to him 
in a Quia Timet action (see in this connection Eletcher c, Bealoy 
28, Ch. 1). 688). The power is entirely discretionary; it is a large 
power and I have ever present in my mind Tiurd Mansfiehrs caution 
that the greater the power, the more cautions must be the exercise 
of it. Time is press'ing and I am unable to develop all the points 
which are passing through my mind, because Mi*. Advocate-General 
has desired an immediate decision. I muvst say, however, this that 
on both heads, the plaintiffs have been able to satisfy me that this 
is a lit and proper case for the exercise of my discretion. There 
can be no doubt of the imminence of danger having regard to the 
conclusions at which I have already arrived. That there wdll be 
substantial damage and irreparable, within the meaning of the 
Buie laid down above, it is impossible to doubt. No dpubt there 
is the possibility of the motion being not accepted, but there is 
also the possibility of the motion being accepted by the Council. 
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111 these circumstances, when the various considerations are so bal- 
anced and when the motion itself is in complete violation of the 
spirit and letter of the Government of India Act and of the llules 
made thereunder, it is my obvious duty to protect tlie i)laintiffs by 
a temporary order till the suit is heard. In these matters the Court, 
in the exercise of its discretion, is under an obligation to take large 
and liberal views, so tJmt the rights of the subject may be pre- 
served and tlie constitution as laid down by the Governnient of 
India Act safeguarded by such means as are in the power of the 
Court. The right to vote supplies is perhaps the greatest privilege 
accorded to a legislative body and any infraction of the llules and 
Kegulatioiis guarding the provision as to the voting of supplies is 
on “ injury ” which the plaiiitilVs in a representative suit are 
entitled to be protected from. The Advocate-General has reminded 
me that it is open to the Legislativ*fe Council to flout my order. 
This is a region of controversy into Avhich I will not enter; the 
occasion lias not ariscni tor me to consider this quest ion ; it may 
never arise; and speaking for myself, it will never arise. I’he re- 
fore, so far as Mr. x\dvocate-Geiierars points under heads ib) and 
(c) are concerned, I am against him, and I am in favour of the 
plaintiffs. 

There now remains for me to consider Mr. Advocate-GeneralV 
point under head (a), namely, that in disposing of the present 
application I should follow the same principles as w’ere followed by 
me in the application for the AVrit of MundaTnus. I have read 
and re-read, during the last two days, the case to which Mr. Ad- 
vocate-General has drawn luy attention, namely, the case of the 
Bank of Bombay vs, Suleinan, 12 Calcutta ‘Weekly INotes, p. 825. 
To a certain extent the contention is correct so far as it goes; but I 
am by no iiieans prepared to say that in disposing of an application 
for an injunction, my powers sitting here on this side of the court 
are wholly circuui.s<‘ribecl by ilie rules laid down in section 45 of 
the Specific Relied Act. I have given to this matter my very bevst 
and most anxious consideration within the time at my disposal, 
and I have come to the conclusion that the plaintiffs having made 
out a prima facie case I really have no other alternative but to 
make an order restraining Mr. Cotton, the President of the Bengal 
Legi.slative Council, w’ithin wdiich expression are included the per- 
sons mentioned in page 2-18 of the Bengal Legislative Council Rules 
and Standing Orders, from putting the said item No. 6 before the 
Council for its consideration, until the final determination of thi.s 
suit. The costs of this application, so far as Mr. (’otton is con- 
cerned, will be costs in the cause. So far as the Minisiers are con- 
cerned, the application will stand dismissed with costs. 

I have now discharged my duties as Judge; but perhaps in 
view of the public impoi'tance of this case, I may venture on one 
observation ; I do not disguise from myself that it is a serious thing 
to have to interfere w-ith the President in the discharge of his 
duties. But the law, as I conceive it to be, requires my inter- 
ference. In my opinion, the Rules agd Standing Orders require 
revision, in the light of the events which have happened. I ex- 
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{ ►resB no opinion on the political situation brought about in March 
ast, but 1 only desire to express the hope that the constitution 
will be placed on a firm and enduring foundation, 

C. C. GHOSE. 


APPENDIX II. 

Notifications nos. F.-7()-I-24-A. and F.-76-I-24-A. C., dated the 
19th July 1924, amending kulk 50 ok tue Indian Legis- 
lative Rules and kitle 32 of the liEGisLA itve Counc il Rules 
OF Govkhnors* Provinces. 


Notification from the Legislative Department, no. E. -70-1-24- 
A., DATED the 19tii July 1924. 

Li exercise of the ])o\vers conferred, by sub-section (1) of section 
67, read with sub-section (1) of section 129-A. of the Government of 
India Act, the Governor-General in Council, with the sanction of 
the Secretary of State in Coimcdl, is pleased to direct that the fol- 
lowing further uinendmeuts shall be made in the Indian Legis- 
lative Rules, namely: — 

In Rule 50 of the said rules — 

(а) After sub-rule (1) the following sub-rule shall be inserted, 

namely : — 

** (2) An estimate may be presented to the Assembly for an 
additional or supplementary grant, in respect of any 
demand to which the Assembly has previously refused 
its assent, or the amount of which the Assembly has 
reduced. 

(б) Sub-rule (2) shall be renumbered (3). 


Notification from the liEGisLAUVE Department, no. F--T6-I-24- 
A. C., DATED THE 19th July 1924. 

In exerciwse of tlie powers conferred by sub-section (5) of section 
72-D., read with sub-section (1) of section 12-A. of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, the Governor-General in Council, with the 
sanction of the Secretary of State in Council, is pleased to direct 
that the following further amendments vsliall be made in the Mad- 
ras, Bombay, Bengal, United Provinces, Punjab, Burma, Bihar 
and Orissa, Central Provinces, and Assam Legislative Council Rules, 
namely: — 

In rule 32 of the said rules — 

(a) After sub-rule (1) the following sub-rule shall be inserted, 
namely : — 

(2) An estimate may be presented to* the Council for an 
additional or supplementary grant in respect of any 



demand to which the Council has previously refused 
its assent, or the amount of which the Council has 
reduced either a reduction of the whole ^rant or 
by the omission or reduction of any of the items of 
expenditure of which the grant is composed.*' 

(&) Sub-rule (2) shall be renumbered (3). 


APPENDIX III. 

Draft amendments of sections 67, 72-D. and 78 of the Govern- 
ment OF India Act, 1919. 

Proposed new sub-section (8) to section 67 of the Government of 

India Act. 

“ (8) Notwithstanding anything contained in any law for the 
time being in force, no person in whom powers are vested by or 
under this Act for the regulation of the course of business or for 
the preservation of order in either chamber of the Indian legisla- 
ture, or for the conduct of business, the determination of the pro- 
cedure to be followed or, generally, for the determination of any 
question relating to the selection, arrangement or performance of 
business therein, 

and no member of either of the said chambers, acting in the 
exercise of any rights conferred upon him by or under this Act 
and relating to the business of the said chambers, 

shall be subject to the jurisdiction of any coui’t in respect of 
the exercise of such powers or rights." 


Proposed new sub-section (8) to section 72-D of the Government of 

India Act. 

" (8) Notwithstanding anything contained in any law for the 
time being in force, no person in whom powers are vested by or 
under this Act for the regulation of the course of business or for the 
preservation of order in a governor's legislative council or for the 
conduct of business, the determination of the procedure to be 
followed or, generally, for the determination of any question relat- 
ing to the selection, arrangement or performance of business there- 
in, 

and no member of such council, acting in the exercise of any 
rights conferred upon him by or under this Act and relating to the 
business of the said council, 

shall bo subject to the jurisdiction of any court in respect of the 
ex;ercise of such powers or rights." 
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Proposed new subsection {5) to section 78 of the Government of 

Indiu Act, 

“ (5) Notwithstanding anything contained in any law for the 
time being in force, no person in whom powers are vested by or 
under this Act for the determination of any question relating to the 
selection, ai’rangeinent or performance of business in the legislative 
council of a lieutenant-governor or a chief commissioner, 

and no member of such council, acting in the exercise of any 
rights conferred upon him by or under this Act and relating to the 
business of the said cotmcil, 

shall be subject to the jurisdiction of any court in respect of 
the exercise of sxich powers or rights.” 
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NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE. 
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The System of Administration in the North-West 
Frontier Province. 

Constitution The ??orth-West l^'rontier Province was constitiiteil with effect 

^ the North- from the 9th November, 1901, by the Goveiiiment of India, Home 
Department, Pioclamation No. 5780 of the 26th October 1901. By 
that proclamation His Excellency the Vi(.*eroy and Governor Gene- 
ral in Council took the five districts of Peshawar, £ohat, Hazara, 
Baimu and Dera Ismail Khan under his immediate authority and 
management and eiitrnsted their administration to a Chief Com- 
inissioner. The Chief Commissioner is also the A^ent to the 
Governor General for those areas which, lying between the five 
administered districts and the border of Afghanistan and forming 
part of India, are nevertheless not part of British India. It is, 
liowever, only the five districts lying within British India which 
technically constitute the Frontier l^rovince and with which this 
note deals. 

Legislative 2. Prior to the 9th day of November, 1901, these districts 

me^*^ formed part of the Punjal) and had; therefore, the advantage of 
such constitutional institutions as then existed there. In that Pro- 
vince a Legislative Council had been set up in the year 1897 but 
it was a purely nominated body, and neither the districts now com- 
prising the North-West Frontier Province nor the rest of the 
Punjab enjoyed privileges of representation by election. The 
nominated members of the Legislative Council were in. practice not 
drawn from the aiea now the North-West Frontier Province. Even 
w'ithin the Punjab these districts in the matter of legislation stood 
in a peculiar posnion. They were scheduled districts for the pur- 
poses of Act. Xiy of 1874, and the local Government was, there- 
fore, competent to declare with the previous sanction of the Gover- 
nor General in Council, what enactments were actually in force or 
not in force within them and to extend to them with suitable modi- 
fications or without modification any enactments in force in any 
part of British India. In addition they were territories to which 
Statute 83 Vic. Chapter III Section I applied, and were therefore 
territories for which the Governor General in Council might legis- 
late by regxilation. They were not, however, deregulationised 
tracts, that is to say, they were not territories which are by special 
enactments excluded in whole or in part from the operation of the 
general statxite law. The effect of the separation of the province 
in 1901 on its position as regards legislation, therefore, was and re- 
mains that for the general statute law the Province looks to the 
Central Ijegislature but that laws of special application to the pro- 
vince are provided by regulations made by the Governor General 
in Connnil or by the extension, wdth suitable modifications, of 
enactments in force elsewhere by the local Government under sec- 
tion 5 of the Scheduled Districts Act. The practice has been to 
legislate for the province by regulation in the manner described in 
section 71 of the Government of India Act. The North-West 
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Froutier Code is, tlierefore, composed elmost entirely of reg;ulutious, 
but there is one exception in the case of the North-West Frontier 
Constabulary Aiid- XI II of 1915 which was passed in the Central 
Legislature. An Act passed in 1893 to provide for the grant of 
special tenancies in Governmeiii lands in the Punjab, although 
now repealed in the Punjab, remains in force in the North-West 
Frontier Province (Act III of 1893). 

3. The Province is administered by the Chief Commissioner Administra- 
under the control of the Governor General in Council. In gene- tive and 
ral tliat control is exercised by the Foreign and Political Depart- Judicial 
ment of the Government of India but particular classes of business 
are the concern of other departments. For instance, the Home 
Depaitment c^ontroLs business connected with internal politics, law 
and justice, Police and Jails, but not judicial and administrative 
establishments, petitions in cases decided under the provisions of 
the Frontier Crimes Regulation and Frontier Const^ibulary and 
Militia. 

The general administration of the province is conducted by 
officers borne on the cadre of the Political Department of the Gov- 
ernment of India. The superior police officers form one cadre with 
the Punjab Police. There is no separate superior cadre for the 
Public Works Department. The Officer Commanding, Royal Engi- 
neers, is the head of the Depaiirnent, Works connected with roads 
and buildings are (tarried out by the Military Engineer Service. 

The canals are administered by officers belonging to the Punjab 
Irrigation Department. The province has its own provincial and 
subordinate services in all its administrative spheres. The Accouut- 
i;d; General of the Punjab is the Accounts and Audit Offuer for 
the North-West Frontier Province also. 

The judicial arrangements were defined by the North-West 
I'rontier Province Law and Justice Regulation, 1901, VIT of 1901. 

The jurisdiction of the High Court at Lahore, save in special 
matters [Section G clause (c)] was excluded and its place was 
taken by a Judicial Commissioner, under whose supervision Courts 
of various classes were established. Officers who preside in these 
courts are borne on the cadre of the Political Department of the 
Government of India or on the provincial cadres, 

4. With the separation of the province from the Punjab and Financial 
its transference to the management of the Governor General in Arrange- 
Council its annual estimates of revenue and expenditure were ments. 
excluded from the Punjab budget and included in the budget of 
the Government of India. Bxxt no regular financial settlement with 
the province such as it was the practice to make with local Govern- 
ment was made. A settlement of that kind implies that the local 
Government is given certain revenues and required from those 
revenues to meet certain expenditure. Unexpended revenues go 
into provincial balances and remain available for future expendi- 
ture by the local Government. Nothing of this soi-t was done in 
the North-West Frontier Province. For some years, however, a 
domestic arrangement prevailed between the Government of India 
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and tlie Chief Commissioner to >Yliich tho term “ settlement '' was 
loosely applied. In a. sort of pro fontm account the whole of the 
revenues collected in the province w ith a few very minor exceptions 
were credited to what were called “ special revenues, wdiile half 
the expenditure incurred w as debited to “ .special Owing to 
the heavy cost of administration, more particularly in the non- 
settled area, half the expenditure proved greater than the whole of 
the revenues. In consequence in this pro forma account the Gov- 
ernment of India made up the difference by a so-called assign- 
ment The object of thi^ arrangement w'as administrative con- 
venience in giving the Chief Commissioner slightly more latitude 
in matters of expenditure than would othmvise be the case, for the 
Chief Commissioner was free to meet one half of his expenditure 
from the balances at the credit of “ special ” revenues in the 
account. Expenditure, howevcu*, grew' to such an extent that the 
account showed no balances at all. The aiTaiigement, therefore, 
became a dead letter. Hut the essetdial position remained unalter- 
ed. All e.vpeiiditure w^as just as much an item of central expendi- 
ture as, for example, expenditure on the Government of India’s 
owrn Secretariat establishments, and the revenues collected w'ere for 
every practical purpose juftt as muck central revenues as customs 
collected at Bombay. In the accounts no effort w^as made to dis- 
(triminate items of revenue and expenditure according as they were 
credits or debits to the administration of the North-West Frontier 
Province proper or to that of the unsettled tracts. The budget, 
therefore, did not show separately the financial position of the five 
districts. 

The Chief Commissioner’^ pow'ers of sanctioning exi)enditure 
are those of a minor local Government. Annual supply for the 
North-West Frontier Province is subject to the vote of Legislative 
Assembly precisely in the same manner as the other requiremeiiis 
of the Government of India. 

5. The ReforiiivS of 1909 and of 1919 left the constitutional posi- 
tion practically unaltered. On the former occasion the creation of 
a council for the North-West Frontier Province w^asv not proposed, 
and no representation on the Imperial Legislative Council Avhether 
by election or nomination was given to the province. The power 
of nomination vested in the Governor General "was not in practice 
used to bring representatives of the province into the Imperial 
Legislative Council. On the latter occa.sion it was definitely decid- 
ed (Beport on Indian Constitutional Befonns, paragraph 198) that 
the province must remain entirely in the hands of the Government 
of India. No representation on the Indian Legislature was assign- 
ed to it by rules but in practice the province has been represented 
in the Legislative Assemblv since September 1921 and in the Coun- 
cil of State since January‘s 1922. The authors of the report, how- 
ever, charged the Government of India with the task of consider- 
ing whether in the North-West Frontier Province, as in similar 
areas, measures should be taken to associate with the administra- ’ 
tion of the Chief Commissioner some form of advisory council, ad- 
j nested in composition and function to local conditions. 
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The Government of India early set themselves to this task. 

Problems of great difficulty soon emerged. At the very outset the ^ 
question arose whether an Advisor}' Council would l)e (roncerned 
with such matters as our relations with the tribes. Was the scope 
of the council to embrace the whole of the Chief Commisvsioner's 
charge or only the settled districts!^ Then came questions regard- 
ing the suitahility of election or nomination as methodti of con- 
stituting the council and questions regarding the functions of the 
new body. Finally it became clear that a complete recasting of 
the financial relations of the Central Government with the province 
might be necessitated. An Officer was placed on special duty to 
distribute between the settled districts and the tribal area the 
revenue and expenditure of the North-West Frontier Province for 
the preceding quinquennium. This work preliminary »o a. finan- 
cial settlement with the province was completed but no settlement 
has yet been made. 

6. Meanwliile it had become (dear that certain sections of public Suggcstiong 
opinion were moving on lines other than those suggested by the regarding 
authors of the Joint Report. Critics had other points of attack 
than the la( k of consultation with representatives of the people, the Punjab, 
Reformers at a later stage came to demand murdi more than an orihecon- 
Advisorv (council. On 21st September 1921 a resolution was* moved a^itutionofa 
in the Legislative Assembly demanding that the judicial adminis- 
tration of the North-West Frontier Province should be transferred 
to the High Court of the Punjab and that a (*ommiitee should be 
appointed to con.sider the effects of sepajation from the Punjab and 
the expediency of re-amalgamation. The motion (whudi Avas adopt- 
ed Avithout a division) did not allude either to an Advisory Council 
or to a Legislative Council. The enquiries, however, whi(h Gov- 
ernment had undertaken in consequence of the suggestion of an 
Advisory Council had led them to consider the possibility of find- 
ing some form of constitution suitable to the case of the five dis- 
tric ts. Accordingly in dealing with the revsolutioii pass(^d in the 
Legislative Assembly Government took action on a wider view than 
that suggested by the mover. On 11th Ft»bruarv 1922 in reply to 
inteipellation made by him they informed the Assembly of their 
•derision to appoint a Committee, including non-oflicial members of 
the Legislature, to consider the questions referred to in the resolu- 
tion as well as the other pi’oposals already before Government. 

They referred particularly to the establishment of a Legislative 
Council for the administered districts. This was the first public 
reference made to the possibility of snch a council. In April 1922 
a coramittee vvas ajipointed (Resolution No. 443-3+-Fi*.. dated the 
24th April 1922) with directions to report to the Government of 
India — 

^ (?) whether it is expedient to separate the a(lministration of 

the five administered districts of the North-West Fron- 
tier Province from the political control of the adjoining 
unadministered tracts ; 

(ii) whether, if such separatum is expedient, it is expedient to 
re-amalgamate the five districts with the Punjab; 
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{iii) whether, if such separation is not expedient, it is expedi- 
ent (a) to retain the whole province directly under the 
Government of India, and if so, (&) to constitute a Legis- 
lative Council for the live administered districts ; 

(iv) whether, if the retention of the province under the Oov- 
eniment of India is expedient, it is expedient to trans- 
fer the control of the judicial administration to the 
High Court of the Punjab, and if not, what measures 
are recommended for the improvement of the existing 
judicial system and 

(v) the approximate, financial effetd of any proposals recom- 
mended. 

The Committee made their report, to which two minutes of dissent 
bv the only Hindus on the Committee were attached, in October 
1&22. The report is made an appendix to this note. The majority 
composed of the European and Muslim members of the Committee 
reported against re-amalgamation of the five districts with the Pun- 
jab, but recommended that no time should be lost in the creation 
of a Legislative Council with an elective majority and an executive- 
comprising one member of council and one minister. They alsa 
advocated certain administrative reforms, notably the raising of 
the Court of the Judicial Commissioner to a Bench of two Judicial 
Commissioners, improvement as regards services, amendment of 
Frontier regulations, the introduction of the elective system into 
local self-governing bodies, and the grant of greater facilities for 
carrying arms. 

One of the two dissenting Hindu members recommended that 
the administered districts and so much of the trans-border area as 
is now under the political control of the Deputy Commisvsioner of 
each district sliould be separated from the trans-border tracts under 
the political control of the Political Agents, and that the area so 
separated should be amalgamated with the Punjab Province. If 
separation of this nature could not be efiected, he thought that the 
whole Provin(je sliould remain directly under the Government of 
India, and that in place of the establishment of a provincial Legis- 
lative Council llie province should be given fuller representation 
in the Central Legislature. In event of non-separation he proposed 
to transfer the control of the judicial administration to the High 
Court of the Punjab and to make certain improvements in the laws 
and regulations in force in-the Province. The. recommendations 
of the second dissenting member were to the same effect, but in 
the event of separation being found inexpedient he thought the 
administrative control of the province should be exercised by the 
Home Department of the Government of India and that only poli- 
tical and foreign relations should be retained under the control of 
the Foreign and Political Department. ^ 

7. The Government of India in due course reached decisions on 
those mattej's referred to the Enquirj^ Committee which arose out 
of the Resolution of 1921. They decided against re-amalgamation 
of the .!Xorth-West Frontier Province with the Punjab and they 
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took steps wliicli ended in the promulgation of Regulation IV of 
1926 and reformed the judicial arrangements by the appointment 
from the Bar of an additional Judicial Commissioner to form, with 
the existing Judicial Commissioner, a Bench of two judges. Regu- 
lation III of 1923 was enacted to withdraw power formerly vested 
in Appellate Courhs of enhancement of seiitenccwS on appeal" RulCvS 
regaiding legal practitionei\s were amended so as to remove restric- 
tions on the Bar. The practice regarding the use of political lock- 
ups was amended to conform to the strii*t letter of section 21 of the 
Frontier Crimes Regulation. Village levies were organized in the 
districts of Kohat, Baniiu and Dera Ismail Khan, and Govern- 
ment rifles were issued more freely to villagers close to ihe border 
for village defen(^e, no licenses being required. No action has yet 
been taken to introduce a system of election to local self-governing 
bodies. Nomination by Government is the universal practice. 

tt was, however, the question of a Legislative (Council which 
Government themselves had raised on which no immediate decision 
could be reached. The constitutional change suitable to the condi- 
tions of the Province were still under the consideration of Govern- 
ment when on the 16th February 1925, a resolution was moved in 
the Council of State recommending that effect be given at an early 
date to the recommendations of the Enquiry Committee^ The 
resolution was withdrawn after the action and the attitude of Gov- 
ernment had been explained. But later on the lOth February 1926, 
a resolution was moved in the Legislative Assembly recommending 
that the provisions of the Government of India Act which relate 
to Legislative Councils and the aiipointment of Ministers, etc., with 
protection to minorities should be extended to the North-West 
Frontier Province. The tabling of this resolution caused much 
discussions in the various parties for it w’as feared that a debate on 
it would result — as a debate on a similar resolution had resulted 
previously in the Punjab — in a irindu-Moslom split, llie Hindus 
voting solidly against Reforms and the Muslims solidly in favour 
of them. The actual initiation of the debate (‘oincidccl — according 
to some it was not wholly coincidence — with the walk out of the 
Swaraj Party, with the exception of wme of its Muvslim meinbres. 
And the debate which ensued was illuminative of the divisions of 
opinion and thought in the matter. It gave the Home Memlier an 
opportunity to state the position of Governmeiit. He did so in the 
following words: — 

Now, the House is a'ware that Government have definitely 
turned down the question of the amalgamation of the 
North-West Frontier Province with the Punjab. That 
itself is a position that has very definite implications 
which I trust will not be missed by this House. The 
North-West Frontier Province is to rentain a separate 
province and therefore it must move in due time atul in 
its own Av^ay, subject to its own conditions, io its status 
as a complete province. The question what and in what 
direction constitutional advance can be given in the 
North-West Frontier Province has been and is under the 
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consul* deration of the Goveriiiuent. Ifo deiinite decision 
on that point has been arrived i\i and no definite deci- 
sion on that point will be arrived at or announced till 
Government are satisfied that they have come to a right 
conclusion and that the moment for its announcement is 
ripe. Therefore, the attitude of the Government to- 
wards this resolution must be one obviously of neu- 
trality.” 

luspite of the diversity of opinion in the House the motion was 
adopted without a division/ 

Arguments 8. The arguments in favour of the grant of a generous mea.Sfcure 
which have political power are stated in full in tlie debates to which refer- 
support of or made <nn(l in the report of the linquiry Committee, 

against partic;ularly in its 3Sth paragraph. The most cogent are the ser- 

advance. vices which the province renders to the whole of India, the sore- 

ness of the j)eopie of the districts at their exclusion from the 
reforms, their political aspirations, and their high intelligence and 
capacity to manage their own affaires. On tlie other hand the Hjndu 
members of the Committee who wrote minutes of disseivt saw in- 
superable objections to the introduction of responsible Government 
in a province dependent on ceiitrsil revenues and to a form of 
dyarchy in which direct administration by the Government of 
India would synchronize with the establisliment of a strong local 
Government. These arguments were elal>orate(l 'l»v one of them 
(Diwan Bahadur T, Tlang^achariar) in the coujse of the debate in 
the As!i‘<?mbly. 

The proposal then under discxission was a proposal for a full- 
Hedged dyarclii<*al constitution similar to the constitutions granted 
to the most advanced provinces. Agai»ist a proposal of that nature 
it has been argued that dyarchy, which involves the responsibility 
of a Miniiitry to a legislature based on a broad electorate, presumes 
a franchise which does not exist and cannot seemingly at present 
bo created in the North-West Frontier Province, seeing that none 
of the local bodies are as yet constituted by eletdioii. Dyarchy is 
an advanced form of constitution which never has l»een and cannot 
safely be introduced in a province with no constitutional history 
whatever. It has occasioned or at least stimulated in other pro- 
vinces dissensions which have peculiaj* dangers in the North-West 
Frontier Province. Its introduction (here would cause apprehen- 
sion in other parts of India and is not, so it has been contended, a 
genuine popular demand in the province as a w’hole. It has also 
been contended that the extent to which matters of internal admin- 
istration are interlinked wdth matters affecting the tribes of the non- 
administered areas makes it doubtful whether an appreciable num- 
ber of subjects can be selec-ted for transfer and, consequently, for 
removal from the superintendence, direction and control of the 
Government of India. Finally the inelasticity of provincial 
revenues and the financial dependence of the province, w’hoso nor- 
mal receipts provide little more than half of its normal expenditure, 
on Central revenues have been advanced as an insuperable obstacle 
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to the introduction of dyarchy. The Minister would he powerless in 
th© annual allocation of revenues and could not tlierefoi'e he to any 
effective extent responsible to the Legislature. 

Whatever weight may be attached to these considerations in 
their relation to a constitution on the model of 1919 they have a 
somewhat ditferent bearing on a constitution on the m^del of 1909. 
A Legisilative Council possessing powers of legislation, deliberation 
and interpellation lies in the course by which the jnajor provinces 
liave reached their present constitutions. The electoral and poli- 
tical problems which its creation would laise are perhaps not so 
difficult as those raised by the scheme which llie Kiupiiry Commit- 
lee favoured. But it is not pHnuj fade clear that (*onditions favoTir- 
able to the iiitrodmition of direct election exist, and the problems 
of what subjects should be classified as provincial and h*»w a finan- 
cial settlement with the province can be made T<uuain. Both pro- 
blems seem to imply an exclusion of the Central Ijcgislature, for 
it would he impossible to have the same matters discussed and settled 
in two legislatures. There appears to be little prosjioct of bridg- 
ing the great gulf between provincial revenues and provincial 
expenditure by selecting particularly expens-ive Iieatls of adminis- 
tration to be centra] subjects. Sue!) an expedient might leave the 
Council with powtirs which would not be a reality, since the prin- 
cipal heads of expenditure would be discussed ami voted elscywhere. 
The alternative may be found to he to balance the provincial bud- 
get by the grant of an assignment from (hnitial revenues, and it 
.may folloAv that the assignment should he fixed for a term c»f years 
and should not be votable by the Legislative As.semhly. 

9. Tt. is not the intention of this note to describe Hie position 
which at different times this question has occ upied in the general 
political situatio7i- But the account of past discusvsions which has 
been given has sho^vn incidentally that the divergent aims of Hindu 
and Muslim politicians have had a great influence on the manner 
in which public opinion lias approached the ])rol)lein. This influ- 
ence has lieen at work both in the Province and in tlie Punjab 
Legislative Council and in the Central liegislature. It is there- 
fore necessary to point out that the problem has begun to weai* a 
new political aspect. M\isHm political opinion generally remains 
in favour of the grant of a reformed constitution. Hindu political 
opinion outside the province has become largely, if not entirely, 
reconciled, to a constitutional advance. The All Parties Confer- 
ence has adopted a resolution in favour of placing the North-West 
Frontier Province on the same footing as other provim'es, and in 
the last debate on the demands wade in the General Budget on 14th 
March 1928, the Legislative Assembly without a division adopted a 
motion making a token cut in the demand under the head North- 
West Frontier Province ” to express dissatisfaction at the failure 
of Government to grant a reformed constitution. That u'otion was 
supported by the Hindu members of the Assembly. The Hindu 
leader of the National Party spoke in its support, making dear his 

E ersonal attitude, in favour of refoians, and appealing to the 
[indue of the province to abandon opposition. 
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The Province of Delhi. 

1. Tlio province of Delhi was coiislituted with olfect from the 
first October 1912, by the orders contained in the Notification No. 
911 of the Government of India (Home Department) of the 17th 
September 1912. The decision to transfei* the seat of the Govern- 
^meiit of India from Calcutta to the ancient capital of Delhi had 
been announced by His Imperial Majesty at Delhi at tlie Durbar 
on the 12th December 1911, and it was a corollary to that decision 
that the city of Delhi and part of the surrounding country should 
come under the direct administration of the Government of India. 
The considerations on which these decisions were taken are explain- 
ed in the despatches to and from the Secretary of State of 2r)th 
August 1911 and 1st November 19M, restpeclivcly, which are pub- 
lished documents.^ The extent of territory to be included in the 
new pToviuco was determined bj’ the impos.sibility of excluding 
old Delhi, whoso interests are intertwined with those of the new 
city, and by the expediency of includinp a small margin over and 
above the actual limits of the Imperial capital. The province 
w^as, tlierefore, carved out of the J^injab by the segregation of that 
portion of the district of Delhi <omprising (he Tahsil of Delhi and 
the police station of Mahraiili. Later, in 1915, the province 
enlarged by the addition to it of 1)5 villages of the Meeiut district 
of the United Provinces which adjoin it on the other side of the 
Jumna river. The transfer w’as dictated by considerations of 
health, expansion and other interests attaching to the surroundings 
of the new’ Capital. It was also considered desirable and con- 
venient io vest the control of the river I'hannel in a single authority. 
The result is, according to the Census of 1921, a province covering 
593 square miles and including a total population of 488,188. 

2. The province is administered by a Chief Commissioner under 
the control of the Government of India in the Home Department. 
His powders are those of a local Government but the Governor Gene- 
ral in Council is by statute given authority to reserve to himself 
or to delegate to another authority sucli powders or duties of the 
local Government under existing enactments as he may specify. 
Ministerial and low-er subordinate establishments are borne on local 
cadres and are recruited by the Chief Commissioner. There are, 
however, no local cadres for other services. Generally speaking, 
all posts are liorne on the Punjab cadres, but the posts of Chief 
Cominissiouer, Deputy Cominissionei’, Civil Surgeon and some 
others are borne on the Imperial establishment. The administra- 
tion of irrigation remains writh the Irrigation Branch of the Public 
Works Department of the Pxmjab, and use is made of the technical 
assistance of the administrative oflicers of other departments in 
that province. But the Chief Commissioner discharges the func- 
tions of the liispecior-Geueral of Police in the matter of the control 

♦ Vitfe Muklierji, Tnclian Constitutional Documents, Vol. I, pages 463 

et . 
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.of the police personnel in Delhi and the province is a separate 
police district. The jurisdiction of the High Court at Lahore 4 
remains, and has been extended to the villages received from Meerut 
which were previously in the jurisdiction of the High Court at 
Allahabad. The judicial officers presiding over the Courts estab- 
lished in the province are obtained from the Punjab. 

3. The position of the province in regard to enactments lias 
been determined by the Delhi Laws Act, 1912 (XII I of 1912), and 
the Delhi Laws Act, 1915 (VII of 1915). Tlie former Act was 
passed for the province originally constituted by separaiion from 
the Punjab. The latter was necessitated by the inclusion of the 
Meerut villages. In the original area all existing laws which the 
tract had received from the Punjab were maintained in their 
entirety, except in so far as it was necessary to [)i*ovide for their 
administration by the new authorities. The Meerut villages, how- 
ever, had laws of their own which they had received from the 
United Provinces, and it was therefore necessary to consider how 
far uniformity of statute law throughout the province could be 
attained. What the Act of 1915 did was to apply to the new area 
the hnvs already in force in the province of Delhi, making, how- 
ever, reservations relating mainly to land, w'itli the object of avoid- 
ing disturbance of local agrarian incidents and conditions. The 
resxilt is that the portion of the province taken from the Punjab 
retains the agrarian legislation which it brought with it ; tlie Meerut 
villages retain the agrarian legislation brought from the United 
Provinces; in other respects the law is uniform. For the whole 

i )rovince as now constituted the tTOvernor (leiieral in Council may 
egislate by extending to it or any part of it any enactment, res- 
tricted and modified as he may think fit, wdiich is in force in any 
part of British India. In addition. Acts passed by the Indian 
Legislature, which are expressed to extend to British India, extend 
to the province of Delhi; and the Indian Legislature is of course 
possessed of power, which it has exercised in the two cases men- 
tioned below, of enacting legislation specifically applicable to the 
province of Delhi alone. The province therefore looks for its legis- 
lation to the Indian Legislature or to the Governor General in 
Council. The two enactments of the Indian Legislature specifi- 
cally applicable to Delhi are the Delhi University Act of 1922 and 
the Delhi Joint Water Board Act of 1926. The former was intend- 
ed to provide for a local university on the model recommended in 
the case of Dacca by the Calcutta University Commission. The 
latter Act gave legal" powers to a Joint Board for supplying water 
in bulk for domestic purposes to the several municipal bodies which 
administer the urban area of Delhi. 

4. No financial settlement with the province has been made. 
Expenditure on the construction of the New Capital,- which is not 
a provincial concern, is administered by tho New Capital Commit- 
tee. The annual estimates of the jprovincial administration form 
part of the central budget. Provision for standing charges, fluc- 
tuating charges and fresh expenditure is made in the same manner 
ns for departments of the Government of India. The Chief Com- 
STAT COM ^ 
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missionbr’s powers of expenditure are those of a minor local Gov* 
eminent. The Delhi accounts' are swollen by large figures of 
receipts and charges which are either directly or indirectly cen- 
tral. A clear view of the sufficiency or insufficiency of provincial 
revenues to cover provincial expenditure could be obtained only 
after detailed scrutiny of the accounts and diwscrimination of the 
items which may justly be considered provintjial. It seems prol)- 
able, however, that the presence of the headciuarters of the Imperial 
Government involves a scale of expenditure for wliich provincial 
revenues alone would be inadequate, and that these revenues are 
not sufficiently elastic to permit of the development which is desir- 
able. 

TheBeforms 5 . immediate effect of the constitution of the province was 

of 1919. deprive it of the representation which it enjoyed in the Legis- 

lative Council of the Ihinjab. To that Council Delhi had contri- 
buted two out of fourteen non-officdal members. The Chief Com- 
missioner, however, remained ed’-officio a memher of the Imperial 
Legislative Council. It was partly on account of this loss of repre- 
sentation and partly on account of the importance of Delhi that in 
1919 the Joint Select Committee det;i<led to add one seat in ' the 
Legislative Assembly to be filled by an eleided representative of the 
province. No representation on the Council of State was given but 
in practi(*.e the Chief Commissioner is invariably nominated as a 
member of that Chamber. For the Legislative Assembly the con- 
stitueiu^y is the whole province. The electoral qualifi(’ations are 
those required in general coiistiUienoies in the Punjab with the addi- 
tion that a tenant of immoveable property, other than land assessed 
to land revenue, is enfranchised on the same terms as an owner of 
such property. The number of electors on the roll at the last elec- 
tion was 5,551 and fi5 per cent, of them voted. 

The authors of the Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms in 
their one hundred and ninety eighth paragraph suggested that the 
expediency of setting up in such areas an advisory Council, adjust- 
ed in composition and function to local conditions, should be con- 
sidered by the Government of India. The conclusion which the 
Government of India reached was that in Delhi there is no need 
for such a body. The province has an area about equal to a sub- 
division of a district, and already possesses in its Municipal and 
District Boards Indian bodies whose advice is available on all 
matters concerning the administration. 

Possibility of G. No demand for any alteration in the constitutional position 
of the province has so far been addressed to the Government of 
India. There are no indications of any popular demand of this 

ProvfiM. nature. But in the resolution passed fcy the All Parties Confer- 
ence regarding the re-distribution of provinces and the treatment 
of centrally administered areas, it has been suggested that, among 
other such areas, the province of Delhi should he placed on the same 
footing in respect of its form of Government and its execnitive and 
judicial administration as any other province. It is possible, 
therefore, that the question of granting a reformed constitution t<> 
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Delhi province may he pressed upon the attention of the Cominis^ 
sion. 

There are at least two aspects from which this (piestion may be 
regarded. The first is that the province of Delhi comprises the 
seat of the Imperial Government and those areas alone which can- 
not be conveniently severed from it. It was precisely bec;ause the 
seat of the Central Government was transferred here from Calcutta 
that the province vras constituted, and one of the most important 
ohjects which the transfer was designed to secure was the complete 
dissociation of the s.upreme Government from any partic\ilar pro- 
vincial Government. It may be argued that the principle of cen- 
tral administration of the headquarters of the Central Government 
has the support of the precedents of many other cr)iintrics, and 
that it is desirable that a province which owes its very existence to 
the prcisence of the supreme Government should be under the direct 
administration of that Government. It may, however, on the other 
hand be argued that for one-half of the year the Central Govern- 
ment, while in Simla, is situated in a provincially administered 
area, and that for the rest of the year in Delhi its interests would 
not suffer at the hands of an administratimi such as the Punjab Gov- 
ernment exercises in Simla. It may also be said that Lord Har- 
dinge’s (Jovernnient, in (considering it essential that the ^supreme 
Government should not be assocviated with any particular provincial 
Government, cannot have feared the malign influence of a tiny pro- 
vincial government such as Delhi with a constituiton would be. 

The secjoiid aspect is that the grant of a reformed constitution 
involves legislative, financial and administrative devolution. It 
will be for consideration whether devolution of any of these kind» 
can be justified- As regards legislative devolution it may be argued 
that the demarcation of a provincial field of legislation for small 
areas cjan be justified only when an area is sharply discriminated 
either by natural conditions or by the race, habits and interests of 
its people. That justification may exist in Coorg. But Delhi pro- 
vince is an artificially created entity in which the possible range of 
differences in legislation from the Punjab is very limited and in 
which marked peculiarities of law would cause many inconveni- 
ences. The j>resent method of legislation already described pre- 
vents a diversity of legislation where there is no natural diversity 
of condition. If in the absence of any natural differentiation of 
Delhi province from the adjacent provinces the appropriate proce- 
dure is that the statute law of Delhi should be the statute law of 
the Punjab with suitable modifications, then the scope of such 
modifications is perhaps incapable of reduction to a definition of 
powers which a local legislature might exercise. It might, there- 
fore, be argued that the present method of legislating for the pro- 
vince is the only one w'hich is suitable to its conditions. 

As regards financial devolution, it will be fot examination 
whether the Delhi accounts are not swollen by large figures of cen- 
tral receipts and central expenditure, and whether, while on the 
one hand purely provincial expenditure is normally in excess of 

n2 
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provincial receipts, on the other a province constituted to be the 
seat of the supreme Government does not require a scale of expen- 
diture much greater than provincial revenues would justify. 
Prima facie^ expenditure undertaken in excess of provincial require- 
ments and in the interests of the Central Government should be 
centrally administered. If the annual deficit in the provincial 
budget were met by a subvention from central revenues, that sub- 
vention, on the hypothesis of a reformed provincial constitution, 
would have to be fixed for a period of years. In the result, the 
requirements of the Imperial enclave would depend to a greater or 
less extent on local taxation and on the readiness of a local legis- 
lature to impose it. 

As regards administrative devolution it might be argued that 
following the precedents of other countries, it is desirable that the 
Supreme Government and the Indian Lcsgislature should have com- 
plete authority. It would, for instance, be improper, it might be 
said, that the" Supreme Government should have only a remote' 
interest in the general and political condition and in the good order 
of its own enclave. The development and the efficient adminis- 
tration of the seat of the Imperial Government are the intimate 
concern of that Government. 
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The Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 


1. lor rea.sons which are sufficiently clear no proposal has ever 
been put forward nor has any suggestion been at any time made for 
the extension to the Andaman and Nicobar Islands of any form 
either of re.sponsible or of representative government. These 
islands are, however, a centrally administered area of the Govern- 
ment of India ; and some aspects of their administration are therefore 
briefly described in this memorandum. The two most important 
facts to be brought out in the memorandum are 

(1) that the primitive aboriginal inhabitants of the islands have 

not been brought under any direct form of administra- 
tion ; they are left as far as possible to themselves, and 

(2) that as the result of a decision taken in 1921 the settlement 

of Port Blair is to be discontinued as a penal settlement 
and developed as a free colony. It still retains a large 
convict population, and will continue to do so for a 
number of years to come; but the new policy is being 
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brought into effect, and the present is a difficult period 
of transition in the adiuinistration of the settlement. 4 

2 . The Alldamans and the Nieobars are two distinct groups of The 
islands, which were not united under the same administration till 

1871 when the Chief Commissionership of the Andaman and Nicobar 1789 . the first 
Islands was formed. settlement 

In 1788 owing to piracies and the ill-treatment of shipwrecked 
and distressed crews, the East India Company commissioned the islands " 
surveyor Archibald Blair to start a settlement in the Andaman reoccupied in 
islands on the ordinary lines to which convicts were afterwards sent * 
as labourers. Blair fixed on Port Blair for his settlement in 1789 
(it was not first so named) ; but for strategical reasons the settlement 
was moved to Port Cornwallis in 1792. This was an unfortunate 
change of site, and four years later in 179G the Court of Directors 
recorded a minute abolishing the settlement on account of the sick- 
ness and mortality among the settlers. 

Continuous piracy and murders led to the second occupation in 
1856 wheTi the Government of Bengal suggested the establishment 
in the islands of a penal settlement. The Mutiny of 1857 threw a 
large number of mutineers, deserters, and rebels in the hands of 
the GoveTiiment, and in November of that year it was finally decided 
to send them to the Andamans. In 1858 the penal settlement was 
begun, one of the last acts of the East India Company being the 
formal confirniation of the Government of Indians proceedings. 

3. Unlike the Andamans the Nicobars have a long history of ***®^*^jjj^ 
European occupation. They attracted the attention of Portuguese SSe^^^obars 
missionaries in the seventeenth century and ))ossibly much earlier, aseumedin 
In 1756 the Danes took possession of the islands: and various 1869. 
attempts were made at conversion and colonisation. Erom 1807 to 

1814 during the Napoleonic Wars the islands were ‘in British 
possession and then handed back by treaty to the Danes. In 1848 
the Danes formally relinquished sovereignty and finally removed 
all remains of their settlement. In 1869 after an amicable negotia- 
tion with the Danish Government the British took formal possession 
of the Nicobars, and established at Nancowiy Harbour, subordinate 
to that in the Andamans, a penal settlement which was withdrawn 
in 1888. 

4. The land area of the islands under the Administration is Area and 
3,143 square miles; 2,508 square miles in the Andamans, and 635 population, 
square miles in the Nicobars. The population of the whole area 

was returned at the census of 1901 as 24,649 consisting of 1,882 
Andamanese, 6,511 Nicobarese and 16,256 persons living in the 
Penal Settlement. When the census of 1921 was taken, the popu- 
lation had increased to 27,086 consisting of 2,139 Andamanese, 9,272 
Nicobarese and 15,675 persons living in the Penal Settlement. 

The Settlement of Port Blair consists of the South Anadamati 
and the islands attached thereto, covering 473 square miles. Some 
portions of the settlement, covered by dense jungle, are still not in 
actual occupation, and have remained in the hands of the Jarawas. 
one of the several Andamanese tribes. 
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5. For administrative purposies the area falls into three groups 
(1) the settlement of Port Blair, (2) those portions of the Anaaman 
islands not included within the settlement; and (3) the Nicobar 
islands. 

There is no established form of direct administration of those 
parts of the administration which lie outside the settlement at Port 
Blair. The Andamanese and the Nicobarese are among the most 
pirmitive types of mankind, and the policy of Government is to 
interfere with them as little as possible. 

AVhen the Nicobar islands were under occupation as a penal 
settlement in 1882 a system of control was started by means of the 
formal appointments of all chiefs as from the British Government. 
This system has survived and by its means a sufficiently effective 
continuous control is maintained. The chiefs thus appointed are, 
as far as possible, -selected by the people themselves, but Government 
reserves to itself the power to depose any chief who misbehaves and 
to appoint another in his place. The chiefs are charged with certain 
official duties, for instance to report to official visitors all occurrences 
especially smuggling, wrecks and violent offences and to assist in 
keeping order. On the whole the chiefs perform their duties as well 

might be expected from people of their civilisation. In every 
other respect the people are left to themselves. 

A Government Agent is maintained at Nancowry and his duties 
are to assist the chiefs in keeping order, to collect fees for licenses 
to trade in the islands, to give port clearances, to report all occur- 
rences, to prevent the smuggling of liquor and arms, and to settle 
petty disputes among the people themselves, or between the people 
and the traders, as amicably as may be. Excepting the ceremonial 
“ devil murders ” of Car Nicobar, when they occur, there is scarce- 
ly any violent crime; the “ devil murders are dealt with direct 
from Port Blair. 

6 Administrative touch with those parts of the Andamans which 
lie outside the penal settlement of Port Blair is even more lightly 
maintained than with the Nicobars. Such slight administrative 
control as is exercised over the Andamanese is exercised by an 
officer in charge of them, who is one of the executive magisterial 
officers of the penal settlement appointed for the purpose by the 
Chief Commissioner. Since the establishment of the settlement in 
1858 a home for the Andamanese has been maintained at Port Blair 
for the use of the aborigines as a free asylum to which any Anda- 
manese is admitted. He may stay as long as he pleases, and go 
when it suihs him. While there he is housed, fed and taken care 
of, and for the sick there is a good and properly maintained hospital. 
In return the residents in the home are employed to help in catching 
runaway convicts, in collecting edible birds’ nests and trepang and 
other natural produce, and in making curios, the small income 
derived from which is spent on them. 

In short the present policy, and it is a policy which has not 
varied since the settlement was established, is to leave the Anda- 
manese alone, but to do what is possible in the conditions to 
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ameliorate their lives. The administrative objects gained by 
establishing friendlv relatioiivS with the tribes have been the cessation 
of the former nmrifers of shipwrecked crews, the external peace of 
the settlement, and the creation of a jungle police to prevent escapes 
of convicts and secure the recapture of runaways. 

During recent years tliere has been some loss of contact between 
the Administration and the Andamanese to some extent intentional 
on the part of the former. The number of Andamanese who are 
rationed by the Home decreases annually and the admissions to 
hospital have dropped in five years from 50 to nil. The bulk of the 
surviving Andamanese belong to tribes whose real hoiym is the North 
Andaman island, and any contact they desire with (dvilisation they 
obtain at the Forest Settlement of Bonington in Stewart Sound. 

7. The settlement of Port Blair is administered by the Chief 
Commissioner as Superintendent with a staff of assistants. Since 
the abolition in 1915 of the former separate Andamans Commission 
officers have been recruited for the Andamans on deputation from 
the various services in India. The Andamans Commission was 
abolished because it was found that a system by which officers spent 
their entire service in isolated and narrow surroundings was not 
conducive to efficiency. There are a number of special departments, 
police, medical, forests, etc., of the usual type except that all civil 
officers are invested with special powers over convicts. Civil and 
criminal justice is administered by a series of courts under the Chief 
Commissioner who is also the chief revenue and financial authority. 

The settlement centres round the harbour Port Blair, the ad- 
ministrative headquarters being on Boss Island, an islet of less 
than a quarter of a square mile, across the entrance of the harbour. 
For administrative purposes the settlement is divided into two 
districts and four sub-divisions. 

The population of the settlement consists of convicts, their 
guards, the supervising clerical and departmental staff, with the 
families of the latter, and a certain number of ex-convict and trading 
settlers and their families. As a result of the new policy free 
settlers are encouraged to make their homes in the settlement. The 
convicts while in the settlement are divided in several ways; the 
great economic division for both sexes is into labouring convicts and 
‘ self-supporters The settlement is divided into what are known 
as the * free * and the * convict ’ portions, by wliich the free settlers 
living in villages are separated from the ^ self-supporters * who also 
live in villages. 

8. One of the most important subjects discussed in the report 
of the Indian Jails Committee of 1921 was the future of the penal 
settlement in the Andamans. The publication of the report was 
followed by an announcement made by the Home Member in the 
Tjegislative Assembly on the lltb March 1921 to the effect that, 
though some considerable time must elapse before their policy could 
be completely carried out, the Government of India had decided 
that the time had come to end the use of the Andamans as a penal 
settlement. 
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This decision was communicated to the local Governments with 
airectioiis to stop absolutely the transportation of females and to 
repatriate feiuale convicts already in the Andamans not married 
locally, and, also, so far as was practicable, to stop the transport- 
atioirof male convicts. This stoppage of transportation to the 
Andamans resulted in serious over-crowding in the jails of nearly 
all the provinces, especially in the Punjab, in the Madras Presidency 
owintj* to the influx of prisoners sentenced as a result of the Malabar 
disturbances, and in the North-West Frointier Province, where the 
jail population in 1922 exceeded the available accommodation by 
over 'll) per cent. For this reason the Government of India reluc- 
tantly agreed to reopen transportation temporarily from those 
j)rovinces where the position was most serious; an absolute prohi- 
bition was, however, maintained on the transportation of females, 
of persons convicted of offences in conne(‘.tion with political 
movements, and of prisoners suspected of a tendency to unnatural 
vice. 

There were similar difficulties in any immediate repatriation of 
prisoners from the Andamans; not only would their return have 
aggravated the conditions in the Indian jails, but a considerable 
number of self-supporters lived in semi-independence in the settle- 
ment, to whom close confinement in an Indian jail would have been 
a serious hardship. A beginning was, however, made by the 
transfer of as many as possible of the convicts wlio had suffered in 
health or had proved incorrigible. In 1921, when Government 
decided to close the settlement the couvi(*i population numbered 
11,532; by December 1926 their number had been reduced to 7,740. 

9. In appendix I to this memorandum a copy is given of a 
resolution issued by the Government of India on the 27th February 
1920 stating the steps which had been taken by Government to give 
effect to the decision of 1921 and making a public declaration of 
their policy for the future development of the islands. Owing to 
difficulties in at once introducing a sufficient number of free settlers 
to supply the deficiency in convict labour the policy was adopted of 
encouraging convicts to import their wives and families and efforts 
were made to obtain convicts in Indian jails to volunteer for transfer 
to the Andamans. 

10. In paragraph 8 of the resolution of the 27th February 1926 
reference was made to the success with which Mappilla convicts liad 
been established in the Andamans. These were convic;ts who had 
been permiUed by the Government of India to be transported by 
the Government of Madras in order to relieve the <^ongestioii in the 
jails of the Madras Presidency, which had been taxed to their utmost 
capacity by the large number of convictions in the Malabar rebellion. 
The establislnnent of the Mapilla convicts in the Andamans was mis- 
understood and it was being represented that the families of these 
convicts were being removed from Malabar in the interest of the 
Nairs who were anxious to get rid of the Mappillas from Malabar. 
The transfer of Mappilla women and children was therefore stopped 
in 1926 pending a report *)v a deputation of four non-official gentle- 
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men who visited the Andaman islands in December 1925 in order to 
see for themselves the conditions in which the Mappilla settlers were 4 
living. A copy of the report submitted by the deputation is attached 
as appendix II to this memorandum. 

11. The criticisms made by the three Muslim members of the Alle^tioos 
deputation were refuted by the Ooveriimeiit of India in a resolution 

dated the 4th October 1926, of which a copy is given as appendix 
III to this memorandum. As a result, however, of the visit of the refuted 
deputJition to the Andamans it was deluded that the Mappilla colon i- 
sation scheme should (‘ontiiiue on its present lines but on a voluntary 
basis. Mappilla settlers at present in the Andamans who wish to 
return to jails in India and to send back their wives and families to 
Malabar would be allowed to do so: long-term Mappilla prisoners 
in jails in India would be given the option of remaining in the jails 
or taking up the life of a settler in the Andamans with their 
families. Those volunteering for the Andamans would further have 
the option, after remaining one year in the Andamans, of returning 
to jails ill India and sending back their wives and families to 
Malabar. 

12. The Andaman and Jficobar islands are not deregnlationized 
teriitory, that is to say there is no law under which the application u^der seotioo 
to those islands of enactments extending to the w’^hole of British 71 of the 
India is barred or restricted. Special legislation for the islands is Goveff^cut 
however undertaken by regulation under section 71 of the (xovern- 

ment of India Act, The first formal regulation for the islands was 
made in 1874, but gave place two years later to the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands liegulation 1876 which, with subsequent amend- 
ments, is still in force. The Regulation proceeds on lines suited to 
a penal settlement ; and since the change of policy in 1921 gradually 
to discontinue the settlement as a convict settlement, the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands Land-tenure Regulation III of 1926 has been 
promulgated on more liberal lines to confer secnritj'^ of tenure on 
small as well as large holders and to enable convicts to acquire 
occupancy rights on release. The Andaman and Nicobar Islands 
(Amendment) Regulation II of 1927 was promulgated to abolish 
landing-permits, whi(‘h are however still required tor the Nicobars. 

The requirement of landing-permits from persons wishing to proceed 
to the Andamans was felt to be a forniidal)le stumbling block to the 
development of Port Blair as a free colony. 

13. It has at no time been the policy of Government to raise Financial 
revenue from the aboriginal population of the islands, and financial arrangements, 
interests have been confined to the settlement at Port Blair, in which 

the requirements of convict discipline and management have been 

E laced before levenue. Somewhat heavy capital expenditure is now 
eing undertaken by Government with the object' of reclaiming 
swamps in the more thickly populated parts of the settlement, in 
order to stimulate development. The Administration is a direct 
charge upon central revenues, and the entire cost of the settlement 
at Port Blair is home by the Central Government. When it was 
decided to discontinue the transportation of prisoners to the Anda- 
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mans, it was recog'nised tliat increased expenditure would be tbrown 
on the provinces. It was held, however, that since jails are a 
provincial subject, the provinces had no claim to any contribution 
from central revenues to meet the additional expenditure thrown 
upon them. 

During the last few years receipts have varied between Bs. 13 
•and 14 lakhs, and expenditure between Bs. 30 and 40 lakhs. 


APPENDIX I. 

The Government of Indians Ilesohition No. F.~20l26f dated the 

27tlh Fehruavy 1926. 


HOME DEPABTMENT. 

RESOLUTION. 

JAins. • 

Delhi ^ the 27th Fehi^ary 1926. 

No. F .-20126. — In March 1921, the Hon^ble Sir William Vincent 
announced in the Legislative Assembly that the Government of 
India had decided to abandon the Andaman Islands as a penal 
settlement. No further statement of policy in relation to these 
islands has since been made though the question of their future has 
in one form or another constantly been before Government. In 
October last, the Hon’ble Sir Alexander Muddiman, Member of the 
Executive Council of His Excellency the Governor General, visited 
the islandvS, saw the progress that had been made since 1921 towards 
the development of a free settlement and had the advantage of 
discussing future policy with the local authorities. As a result 
of this visit the Government of India have decided that it is desir- 
able for them to review briefly the recent history of the Andamans 
administration and to state their policy as to future development of 
the islands. 

2. The penal settlement was founded at Port Jllair, the principal 
harbour in the Islands, in 1858. Eor a period of over 60 years 
prisoners sentenced to transportation were regularly sent to the 
settlement. Tn 1921, when Government decided to close the settle- 
ment the convict poptilation numbered 11,632, of whom 1,168 were 
self-support.ers. Of these about 3,000 were persons convicted of 
crimes of passion, about 6,000 were criminals convicted of serious 
offences but not habituals, and the remaining 2,500 were profession- 
al criminals who had adopted a life of crime as a means of livelihood 
as a result either of environment or of inherited criminal procli- 
vities. Under the system in force up till 1921 a convict was kept 
in the cellular jail for the first six months after his arrival in the 
settlement, and thereafter, for a period of nine and half years he 
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xemained a member of a labour corps, lived in barracks, was fed 
jand clothed by Government and earned a small gratuity in cash. 
After ten years in the settlement a convict could, provided his con- 
duct had been satisfactory and that he had shown a capacity to care 
for himself, be given a ticket of leave. The privileges of a convict 
on ticket of leave were that he was allowed to import his wife or 
marry locally and to live a life of semi-independence either in a 
village as a cultivator or milk seller or in private service or engaged 
in some other work from which he could gain a livelihood. Ilelease 
came, subject of course to satisfactory conduct, after a convict had 
served 20 years — if convicted of an offence committed as a result of 
passion or which was not proof of a definitely criminal nature, or 
25 years if he had been convicted of such a serious offence as dacoity 
or was a professional criminal. On release a convict had to leave 
the settlement. 

3. In addition to the ever changing convict population there was 
in 1921 a permanent population of about 3,000 persons knowm as 

local-born These were for the most part descendants of con- 
victs. They found employment either on the land as cultivators 
of small holdings, or in trade in one of the bazars, or in one form or 
other of Government service. The settlement was run definitely 
as a penal one and in consequence the civil rights and privileges of 
this local population were very restricted. As cultivators they 
remained tenants at will and had no real security of tenure ; they 
were liable to transfer from one village to another if the interest of 
the settlement so required, and they had no rights in any property 
whatever. Nothing had in fact been done to encourage land settle- 
ment and development. Although about 80 square miles of primeval 
forest had been cleared by Government only 3,300 acres were under 
crops. Government plantations .covered another 3,e300 aqres of 
which 2,300 acres were under coconuts, 680 acres under rubber and 
the remainder under tea and coffee. There was also an area of 
some 13,000 acres of grazing land. Communications had been 
faiclitated by the metalling of about 100 miles of road. 

4. The task of closing the penal settlement has not been found 
an easy one. At the outset two serious difficulties were experienced. 
In the first place there was the considerable number of self-snpport- 
ers in the settlement who were enjoying a life of semi-indepen- 
dence. To have transferred thevse persons forthwith to Indian jails 
to serve the remainder of their sentences in close confinement would 
have been a serious hardship. On the other hand the decision to 
close the settlement could not be regarded as a sufficient reason for 
releasing self-supporters before they had served their senteiices. 
The second difficulty was the congested condition of Indian jails in 
most provinces which rendered it impossible for local Governments 
to agree to the immediate transfer of large number?i of prisoners. 
These two considerations made anything but gradual withdrawal 
impossible. . A beginning was made by the transfer of as many as 
possible of the convicts who had suffered in health or had proved 
incorrigible in condrict and these transfers together with the almost 
icomplete stoppage of transfers from India to the settlement have 
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already effected a large reduction in the couvi<rt population whicb 
in December last numbered 7,740> a reduction of 33 per cent. 

5. As a revsiilt of the decision to abandon the penal settlement 
and the practical steps taken to give effect to that decision, the ques- 
tion of the future of the islands came into prominence. The alter- 
natives were partial abandonment with the probable consequence* 
of retrogression which is apt to be rapid in a tropical climate, and* 
conversion into a free settlement. There were many reasons why 
abandon lueiit could not for a moment be contemplated. One; 
important consideration was the existence of the local-born popu- 
lation who have grown up in the settlement and know no other 
home. It would be a very serious hardship to them if GovTernnient: 
abandoned the settlement altogether. Another consideration was 
that the islands occupy an important strategic position in the Bay of 
Bengal, have a fine harbour, and are a very distinct asset to India* 
from the naval point of view. The meteorological and wireless 
stations are also of much value to shipping in the surrounding seas. 
Apart from these considerations there is the inherent wealth of the- 
islands, agricultural and forest, and the possibility of developing 
them into a valuable asset. For all these reasons Government policy 
has since 1921 been directed towards the (conversion of the penal 
settlement into a self-supporting community. 

6. Development on these lines has already effected some notable 
changes in the settlement, particularly in the treatment of convicts. 
Practically the whole labour force of the islands consisted of con- 
victs. The reduction of the convict population at once began to 
cause a shortage of labour and efforts were therefore made to intro- 
duce a free population from, outside. At the first attempt these* 
efforts failed. The islands had acquired a sinister reputaticin as a 
place of banishment. Government thereupon decided to make use* 
of the material at hand and to try to induce convicts to remain as 
free settlers, by relaxing their conditions, granting them tickets of 
leave after a short period of probation aiul obtaining their wives for 
them from India. The ticket of leave system was widely extended 
and a new departure was the graiit of tickets to convicts retained on- 
Goveniment work whereby they were paid wages on a sliding scale- 
according to skill. Another change was the grant to convicts on a 
rations and a free clothing basis of relaxations which were designed 
to remove the stigma of the convict state. These changes have 
already prodticed tangible results. Whereas in 1919 10,000 labour- 
ing convicts were required for public works and services the same 
works and servi(>es are now being carried on by a mixed force of 
5,500 labouring convicts and self-supporters. There is a great 
change in the mental outlook of the convict and this is reflected in 
his whole IxMvring and conduct, in his capacity for work, and in his 
general health. One example mav be (’quoted. The Chatham Saw- 
mill formerly employed 57 labouring convicts and 169 self-support- 
ers, a total of 216. The daily sick rate among the labouring 
convicts was 30 per cent, and among the self-supporters 2-5 per cent. 
It now employes only 197 self-support ers and their sick rate last year 
WAS just over 2*25 per cent. The Chief Commissioner has expressed; 
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the view that the bad name of the islands for health was at least in 
part due to the mental condition of the convicts as well as in part 
to malingering, and by no means solel}^ to the inherent nnhealthi- 
ness of the locality. In support of this view he cites the case of the 
free population engaged in forest work in the North Andaman who 
are not troubled by malaria and have a daily sick rate of only 1 per 
cent, although living in conditions apparently similar to those of 
Port Blair, The change in the distribution of the convict popu- 
lation since 1921 is shown by the following figures. In 1921 out 
of a total of 11,532 only 1,1G8 Avere self-supporters. In December 
1925 out of a total convict population of 7,740, there were 2,105 
self-supporters drawing wages from Oovernment and 2,272 agricul- 
tural and other self-supporters. The proportion of self-supporters 
has thus been iiuireased from 10 per cent- to 56 per cent, in a period 
of less than five years. 

7. The interests of the free population, which now numbers 
betw’een 4,000 and 5,000, have also been receiving attention and at 
the same time efforts have been made to attract persona with some 
•capital to take up grants of land. Hitherto it has not been possible 
to give either small holders or persons desiring larger areas for 
development purposes any real security of tenure. A new llegula- 
tion has, however, recently re<*eived the ass(5nt of HivS Exc'-elleiicy 
the Governor General, and will come into effect at an early date. 
TTndej* this liegulation it w’ill be possible to give grants of land with 
.si:ope for development on a tenure Avhicrh may extend to 60 years, 
while small holders will be able to obtain occupancy rights 
under easy conditions. Convicts who are cultivating holdings 
will not receive occupancy rights until the expiry of their 
sentences but will, if otherwise cpialified, be entitled to receive 
them from the day of their release. The more liberal grant 
of agricultural tickets and the prospect of receiving occupancy 
j-ights lias given a considerable stimulus to agriculture, and the area 
under annual crops had risen from 3,300 acres in 1921 fo 6,400 acres 
ill 1925, an increase of 94 per cent. Several hundred ncies hav^c also 
been planted Avith coconuts. 

8. To complete the description of steps alremly taken to doA^elop 
the settlement mention must be made of the efforts to induce convicts 
to import their Avives and families and also the efforts to obtain 
convicts in Indian jails to v'olunteer for transfer to the Andamans. 
The attempt to provide a population by the settlement of married 
convicts has had little success so far except in the case of the 
Mappillas, but Government hope that further efforts may prove 
more sncessfiil. In the case of the Mappillas the scheme has proved 
an unqualified success. Of 1,133 Mappilla couAdcts 258 have been 
given agricultural tickets and have obtained tbeir wdves, children 
and other relatives from India to the number of 468. Applications 
baA"e been received from a large number of convicty for their Avives 
and families, and many of these are still aw’^aiting disposal. The 
transfer of Mappilla women and children has been stopped for the 
time being and Government are still aw':aiting the repoi’t of some of 
the gentlemen who went to the islands in December last to see for 
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themselves the conditions in which the Mappilla settlers were living. 
That report when received will be carefully considered, but such 
inforniution as is before the Government of India shows that the 
condition of the Mappilla villages already established in the islands^ 
is satisfactory and prosperous. The question remains, however, 
whether the Jiappilla convicts who have not yet been able to obtain 
their wives and families are to serve the remainder of their sentences 
without them and tlie amenities which the presence of their families 
<»onfer on them. It must be explained that the grant of agricultural 
tickets is to a great extent dependent on a convict having a wdfe and 
family to assist him, as expeA'ienee has shown that a single convmt 
cannot satisfactorily cultivate a holding by himself. 

9. During the past eighteen months 276 men and 31 women 
convicts have gone as volunteers from Indian jails to the Andamans. 
The women have all been eligible for marriage, have selected hus- 
bands, and have settled down. The reasons whj’’ Government has- 
encouraged this system of volunteering for service in the Andamans 
differ m coi'diiig to the sex of the convict. In the case of women it 
is to increase the female population, to provide wives for some of 
the coiivi<‘ts and thereby to enable tliem to settle on the land in the 
hope that tliey will remain permanently. In the case of the men 
it is to reinforce the dwindling ranks of labouring convicts and 
thereby increase the labour available for the work of the settlement. 

16. As a result of their review of the progress made during the 
past few years the (xoverninent of India have decided to continue" 
development along the present lines. In pursuance of that policy 
to spend a sum of 4^ lakhs in the current and coming 
financial years on reclaiming certain swamps in the neighbourhood 
of the more thickly populated parts of the settlement. It has been 
definitely established that the principal local carrier of malaria is 
the anopheline Nyssoviyzomui ludloivi which breeds in the back 
areas of the swamps lying within the residential area, and the re- 
clamation of these swamps should result in a marked improvement 
in the health of the settlement. A fact which is not generally known 
is that malaria is not prevalent throughout the islands. It is un- 
known on Ross Island and as has been mentioned above is unknown 
in the forest camps in the North Andaman. It is, in fact, confined 
largely to the neighhourhood of the unhealthy swamps where the 
carriers are kiiowu to breed. 

IT. A sufficient labour force to carry on essential public works 
miring the transition period must be maintained. For this purpose 
Government propose to continue on a somewhat more definite basis 
the system of oldaining volunteers from Indian Jails. Only well- 
behaved young convitds of the star class, in other words men whose 
crimes were ( ommitted under provocation or in circumstances 
showing no hereditary taint will he taken, and especiallv men of 
that chiss who are prepared to take their wives with them. After 
arrival in the settlement these men will be given tickets of leave 
after a brief period of probation. It is hoped that the semi-free life 
in the Andatuans will attract a considerable number of volunteers. 
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The Government of India regard this policy as desirable not only 
from the point of view of the development of the islands themselves* 
but also as an experiment in penology which will give selected con- 
victs an opportunity of rehabilitating themselves in new surround- 
ings. They learn with great satisfaction from the present Chief 
Commissioner that the policy which he has adopted, and which they 
heartily commend, of giving greater freedom to well-behaved 
convicts has resulted in a marked change in the general moral 
atmosphere. While the quota of work done is more than before, 
there is better behaviour, more happiness, more stamina, better 
health and very much less malingering. It must be made clear, 
however, that the intention of the Government of India is to test 
this method of recruiting labour for public purposes only so long as- 
the local free i^opulation is insufficient to provide an adequate 
supply. AVhile as mentioned above Government have for the time 
being stopped the transfer of the wives and families of Mappillas, 
they consider it essential to do everything possible to increase the 
female population of the islands and for that reason will not relax 
their efforts to get convicts other than Mappillas to obtain their 
wives from India. 

12. The agricultural development of the islands has suffered 
from the artificial nature of the settlement and the lack of any 
security of tenure in land. The steps taken to give greater security 
have been explained above. In order fo improve the system of agri- 
culture and place expert advice within the reach of settlers, the 
Government of India have sanctioned the employment of an Agri- 
cultural officer and are at present trying to find a suitable incum- 
bent for the pOvSt. The islands afforcl hopeful prospects for coconut 
plantations as they are free from the two main coconut pests, the 
rhinoceros beetle and the led weevil, and there is practically no 
coconut disease. Even without proper care or cultivation coconut 
trees give a rich yield and there is a good market for their produce. 
Liberian coffee is also successfully grown and commands a good 
price, while there is also a ready market for the low country tea 
grown in the Islands. Considerable prominence has been given 
ill the Press in recent years to the possibilities of the islands for 
settlement by domiciled Europeans and Anglo-Indians. The Gov- 
ernment of tndia are prepared to receive applications for land from 
these as well as from persons of other classes, but they consider it 
necessary to give expression to a word of warning by making it clear 
that the climate of the islands is definitely tropical and that any 
form of agriculture involving hard physical labour in such a climate 
is unlikely to be congenial to persons not accustomed to manual 
work in moist heat. For persons of these communities therefore a 
small plantation holds out the best hope of success and for that 
capital (not less than Rs. 5,000) is essential. For cultivators able 
to work small holdings there is plenty of good land available and 
Government are anxious to encourage settlers from Tndia. Free 
labour can now be imported at moderate rates and Government itself 
bus been successful in establishing a small but genuine settlement 
of some 30 Karen families in the middle Andamans. They hope 
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-to be able to place several hundred more Karen families in the same 
locality where labour is required for forest work. A pai-ty of 100 
returned emigrants from Natal recently arrived in Port Blair with 
the intention of settling in the islands and Government will welcome 
further parties of the same class who are prepared to accept local 
conditions. 

Ir3. Some reference must also be made to forest development- 
There are some 2,200 square miles of virgin forest in the Islands, 
two-thirds of which, or an area of over 1,400 square miles, is esti- 
mated to bo capable of profitable working. The existing supply of 
mature timber of species yrliich <*aii be at present marketed at a 
profit is calculated to be about 10 tons per iiv.yg or 8,960,000 tons in 
all, while the annual sustained yield could be as much as 100,000 
tons. The bulk of this timber consists of five priixcipal species, 
namely, padauk {J.^terocar'pns flalheryioides) , gurjan (Drpterocarpus 
spp-), dhup (Cmiarium e-uphyllnm), badam {Terminalia procera) 
and papita {Slerciilia cajnprmiilato). In addition to these main 
species lesser quantities of such hardwoods as white chuglam 
{Terminalia bialata), koko {AJhizzia Lehhck), pyinma {Lagersfrcemia 
hypoleuca), black chuglam [Terminalia Manii)^ and of such soft- 
woods as didu (Bomhax instgnc)^ thitpok (Tetravietes nvdiflora)^ and 
lettok (Sferculia alata) will be available. The configuration of the 
country is exceptionally favourable both for the extraction and the 
shipment of timbers. The Forest Department at present employs 
about .1,000 labourers in its two divisions in the North and South 
Andamans and operates two s.aw-mills. During the past 5 years the 
average volume of timber exported has been only 6,000 tons per 
annum, though it rose to over 8,500 tons last year, of which 1,850 
ton.s were sent to Europe, and a further considerable increase is 
expected in the present year. The existing plant is capable of an 
outtnrji of some 20,000 tons per annum, but it is obvious that, even 
when such an outturn is attained, the scope for development, given 
favourable market conditions, will still remain very large. 

14. In conclii.sion the Government of India take this opportunity 
of expressing their thanks to the present Chief Commissioner, Lt.- 
Col. M. L. Ferrar, C.I.E., and the officers of the local 

Administration for the manner in which they have carried out their 
duties during a difficult period of transition. New problems are 
always presenting themselves and demanding solution hut the Gov- 
ernment of India feel confident that the local officers will continue 
to work with devotion and enthusiasm in the interests of the islands 
and those who are resident in them either as free settlers or as 
convicts. 

Onnmi. Ordered that the Besolution be published in the 
Gazette of 7 ndra and that a copy he forwarded to local Governments 
rand Administrations for in formation. 


»T . CREEiATt, 

Secy, to the Govt, of India. 
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APPENDIX II. 

The Report of the Andamans Deputation y 1925*26, 

Members : 

Mahmud Schamnad Sahib Bahadur, M.L.A. 

Syed Muutaza Sahib Bahadur, M.L.A . 

Mir Abbas At4T Sahib Bahadur, M.A., LL.B., Bar.-at-Law;. 
M.L.C. 

Dr. K. D. Mugaseth, L.M.S. 

I. REPORT 

BY 

Dr. K. D. Mugaseth, L.M.S. • 


Mnpilla Colonisation in the Andaman Islands, 

We arrived at Port Blair on 4th December and spent the next 
4 days in visiting tlie new Mopla Villages. The climate of the' 
Andamans is very much like that of Malabar. It rained on the 
5th and 6th instants heavily reminding one of the Karkadam rains 
of Malabar and the muggy weather afterwards also same as 
experienced in Malabar. We visited Malapuram and Mannarghat 
villages the next day, where we were welcomed by a group of 
Mopla (■hildreii in charge of their Teacher, all clean and well clad. 
Saw the school building where the children are taught Urdu, Mala- 
yalam and Koran Sheriff. The Mopla men and women w-ere also- 
clean and looked well. Their huts made of bamboo and thatched 
with palm leaves compare very favourably with the huts fchetta- 
jiuras) we find about Kundungal and Yelayil in Calicut. The land' 
adjoining was under paddy cultivation. Some of the paddy being 
damaged by the heavy rains. It is a credit to the Mopla that he 
has cleared the jungle and brought the land under cultivation in 
su(h a short time. We also visited Knappuram where also same 
conditions prevailed. Small wooden mosques are being built at 
these villages. Some men and women of these villages told us 
that they preferred to remain on the Island with their families 
rather than go back to Indian Jails and be separated from their 
families but soon after they changed and said that they did not 
want to stay in the Andamans and that they preferred Indian Jails 
even if the families were starving in their own homes. Only one 
man at Knappuram said that he and his family would like to stay 
back even if all the others returned to the Indian Jails. At Calicut 
and Herbertabad same conditions prevailed. At the latter village 
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jpadcly seemed to be particularly good. Here the Moplas com- 
plained that they had uo place if worship. None of the convicts 
wished to stay on the Island. They all complained that although 
they were promised full rations for all the members of the family 
coining out from India only the Avives and children were given this. 
Father, mother, and brother of any of the convicts did not receive 
any rations at all. That they were not given full quantity of 
rations they were supposed to get. They also wanted cocoanut oil 
instead of imistard oil supplied. 

I. They were much concerned that they got no remission of 
sentence as in Indian Jails which is os much as 36 days per annum. 

II. That they are taxed grazing fees for their cows, goats, etc. 

III. The Tac<‘avi loan of lls. 200 is to be returned by the end 
of the yetir with a interest at 6^ per cent. 

lA". That the}' are taxed Vigilance or Police tax. 

V. No further loan is given to them in case of their bullock 
(ploughing) dying and they have to find means of buying fresh 
animals themselves. 

VI. They have no occupation rights over the land they till and 
improve until 5 years after the expiry of the term of imprison- 
ment. They wish to get free possession as soon as the term of 
conviction is over. 

VII. Their rations are to be stopped 12 months after they become 
self-suppoii:ers, even if crop proves a failure. 

The land is very fertile and there are very great opportunities 
of coloiiisinw in the Andamans. Paddy flats seem to be coming 
up very aa’cII, sugarcane, turmeric, tobacco, etc., grows profusely. 
Timber abounds in the forests, cocoanut plantations of the Govern- 
ment which are nqw leased over give a very good return to the 
lucky investors. 

The free settlers S’eem to be doing good trade in the Bazaar at 
Aberdeen and one is able to feel the bon-homi in the place. 

Malaria is very prev^alent in the Islands. I saw several Moplas 
in the different villages with fever and others with spleens. Accord- 
ing to Col. Christopher Malaria is said to be prevalent near the shore 
due to presence of the mosquitoes in the swamps. Attempts have 
been made to fill up the swamps and rid the place of fever. Col. 
Barker in his article shows the gradual and steady improvement 
of Malaria from the year 1919 to 1922, viz., 14,828 in 1919; 2,600 
in 1922 and this improvement is maintained. Mr. T. R- 
Govindswami Pillayi, Sub- Assistant Surgeon who has been working 
thei’e for several years informs me that Malaria is growing steadily 
less apd less. It cannot be gainsaid that as new lands are opened 
up and jungles cleared recrudescence of malaria is bound to come 
• conditnual treatment, medical and hygienic this scourage 
peculiar to the Andamans only, will be overcome. 
It has been declared that all the Quinine in the world is not sufficient 
lor treating malaria cases prevalent in Bengal for one year at 80 
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f fis. per heail and still Bengjil is one of the best paddy growing 
ands in India. Malaria, it is a well established fact, is a disease 
of poverty and goes in a vicious circle, side by side with sanitary 
improvements of the land and improving the general condition of 
the people living there I mean their stamina malaria will be over- 
come. 

Even the capital of India, I mean Delhi, is not immune to 
malaria. So there is no reason to l)e sc'ared and to condemn the 
Andamans because it happens that for the present malaria prevails 
there. Like Port Sweeteenham once a plague spot of malaria and 
now one of the most salubrious places of Malay all Andamans may 
.also be freed. 

A great deal has been said about the morality of the Andamans 
and no doubt in a place with such disproportion of men and women 
immorality of certain kinds do prevail. This will improve with 
the establishment of village life more families coming in and living 
together a healthy atmosphere will result naturally. 

Kccommendations. 

1. Remission of sentences should be the same in the Andamans 
as in Indian Jails. 

2, Potty taxes su<*h as grazing fees Rs. 2-8 per annum on cows 
and 10 annas jier goat should be abolished. 

3. Taccavi loans should not he recovered for some years say 5, 
unless the self-supporter himself offers to return it. jSTo interest 
should be charged on this loan for 3 years . 

4. Police or Vigilance tax should not be demanded at all. 

5. Land assessment must not be collected from the self-supporter 
for 5 years. 

6. The self-supporter must have occupation rights over the land 
immediately his term of conviction ends. 

7. Rations should be continued in case of failure of crops, even 
after a year. 

In my opinion there are splendid opportunities for colonisation 
hut a few convicts are not going to make the Andamans. Whilst 
colonisation by convicts is sound and should be encouraged it must 
be thrown open freely to anyone wishing to settle in the 
Andamans. ' The Islands have unfortunately acquired a had name 
in the past and is not known to India except as a terrible penal 
settlement. This entirely mistaken notion of the place must be 
removed. Tourists and Colonists should be invited to see for 
themselves the splendid opportunities for the general colonisation. 
The place should no more be kept as a closed port, instead of one 
steamer plying to and fro and that under Government control; Port 
Blair should be made an open Port of call for all vessels and free 
trade allowed. 

KOBAD D. MTJGASETH, L.M.S., K.I.H. 



II. BEPORT 


BY 

Mahmud Schamnad Sahib Bahadur, M.L.A. 

Syed Murtaza Sahib Bahadur, M.L.A. 

Mir Abbas Am Sahib Bahadur, M.A., LL.B., Bar.-at-Law,. 
M.L.C. 


Introductory . 

1. The offer of the Government of India to select two Moplah 
gentlemen to visit the Andamans so that they might see for them- 
selves the conditions under which the Moplah convicts are being 
settled on the lands there was first made to one of us in Home 
Department letter No. D.-2008 (Jail), dated Simla, *22nd September 
1925. The appointment of the present deputation however was 
communicated in Government of Madras (Law), D. O. No. 4300, 
dated the 19th and 20th November 1925, which stated that the 
Government of India have accepted the proposal that Mahmud 
Schamnad Sahib Bahadur, Syed Murtaza Sahib Bahadur, Mir Abbas 
Ali, Dr. K. D. Mugaseth should form the members of the deputation 
which is to proceed to the Andamans in connection with the Moplah 
Colonisation Scheme. 

The terms of reference are set out in the Government of India 
Home Department’s letter No. 188/24 (Jail), dated Delhi, the 26th 
November 1925. 


2. Having received the necessary pajiers from the Secretary 
(Law) to the Madras Government, we reached Calcutta on the 
30th November and sailed on the 1st December per S.S. 
Maharaja ” for the Andamans reaching Port Blair on the noon 
of the 4th. We met Lt.-Col. M. L. Eerrer, C.I.E., O.B.E., I. A., 
Chief Commissioner, Andaman and Nicjobar Ivslands, the same day 
and drew up the programme for the remaining days of our stay in 
the Islands. 


3. The rest of the day was spent in studying the local condi- 
tions with the help of the books and other literature placed so 
kindly at our disposal, while the following five days were fully 
utilised in visiting the Moplah villages. There are nine of these, 
'mz., Mannarghat, Mallapuram, Knappuram, Calicut, Manpur, 
Nayashahr, Herbertabad, Hashmatabad, and Muslim basti. 
were able to visit almost all the Moplah villages with the excep- 
tion of Hashmatabad which had to be dropped on account of its 
inaccessibility. We made elaborate and impartial enquiries, the 
result of which are set out in the following pages. We propose 
to examine the suitability or otherwise of the Islands for Moplah 
Colonisation under three heads: (1) Economic, (2) Sanitary and 
Chinatic, and (3) Moral Conditions. 
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Economic Conditions . — («) Andamans remain to this day a penal 
settlement. No serious attemjit was ever made to throw it open 
for Colonisation by free settlers. Even now no man can enter 
the Islands without a permit and none could leave without one. 
No person wliether free or convict can send or receive any letter 
without censorship. The Comnuiiiications with India are few 
and we believe “ S.S. Maharaja a (Jovernment Chartered 
Steamer, is the Chief steamship that plies betw’een these Islands 
and the main land. Excepting; paddy and an inferior variety of 
sug;ar-cane, nothing of any commercial importance growls on the 
Islands (excduding timber w^hich is a Government monopoly). 
Indeed no serious attempts seem to have been made to make the 
colony a self-supporting one. The bare and ordinary ne(‘essities 
of life have to be imported from India at great cost. Even such 
things as onions, garlic, ginger, jiepper, chillies, etc., etc., have 
to be imported. It is not surprising therefore that the prices 
ruling in the Andamans should be bigb, many articles selling fully 
150 per cent, dearer than in India. Potatoes are 300 per cent, 
dearer. There are neither openings for nor inmiediate prospects 
of an indigenous internal trade developing. The only place of any 
commercial importan<?e is Aberdeen wdiere almost all the shops are 
located and most of the trade of the Islands is in the hands of 
the free-borns (/.e.), children of convicts settled there, and their 
prosperity depends exclusively on the continuance of Andamans 
as a penal settlement. 

(//') In the Islands there are no villages of the type with which 
Ave are familiar. The elements of ordinary Indian village life 
are absent. The few villages that there are, are not self-support- 
ing economic units. They are a conglomeration of heterogenous 
mass of habitations, drawing their strength if any and inspiration 
from the fact that they share a common exile in a strange land 
far away from their homes. They hsive no (‘omniou aim or ambi- 
tion. Their senses are atrophied, their development cramped and 
stunted. Nothing better could be expected when men preponderate 
to w'omen in the ratio of 10 to 1 in these villages. To set up Moplali 
villages in such surroundings wdll be a cruel mockery. 

{Hi) The Moplahs are not members of a jungle tribe with 
nomadic or roving instincts. The^^ are members of a highly 
developed and oiganized society having reached the advaii(*ed 
Indian type of civilisation and as such need many (-omforts for 
their happiness and prosperity. None of these are available to 
them in the Islands. In almost all the Moplali villages Ave visited, 
the women complained that they w-ere lured to enter these Islands 
by false promises. They had absolutely no money to buy anything 
that would give them comfort or soften the rigour of their exile. 
They got the same bare rations as their convict husbands and it is 
well known that convict rations are neither too liberal nor too good, 
each child getting half as much. On the other hand, no rations 
were given to the dependents such as aged parents and helpless 
brothers, who are also said to have been similarly lured and who had 
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to live upon the rations of the convicts and there are quite a number 
of these dependents who do not get anything at all. 

(io) The women without any money to supplement their many 
wants and needs were forced to sell away good bits of not onljr 
their rations but also of their husband’s and children’s and the 
prices realised are none too large as convict rations do not command 
good prices. In Malabar these women could always maintain 
themselves in a certain amount of comfort. There were many 
avenues of occupation and employment that they could always 
be sure of getting something which kept the wolf from the door" 
and helped them to get on. ' All these are denied to them in these 
Islands. There are no occupations for them and even if there 
w'ere, thev have to walk miles and miles before thev could get one. 
If once iriiese destitute women were driven to seek eiuployinent in 
villag-es where men preponderate to women in the ratio of 10 to 1, 
the very object of segregating and isolating these Moplah villages 
and prohibiting others from entering them would become infruc- 
tuous and futile. 

(v) The women complained that in spite of strictest economies, 
they could not make both ends meet. The Moplahs are used to* 
a liiixod diet but they had no meat or fish for months at a time 
and even if the stulf should be available, the prices are so prohi- 
bitively high that it is impossible for them to buy. The children 
too are de()rived of these small luxuries which they could always 
get at home in abundant quantities at a very reasonable price. 
The women complained that the Islands did not hold out any 
future for them or their offsprings. They are branded as wives- 
of convicts and their children as offsprings of prisoners. 

(vi) Most of the villages are located in recent jungle clearings. 
The whole day thousands of parrots cause havoc with ripe corn 
and at nightwS wild pigs destroy what little is left. An incessant 
vigil has to be kept day and night to safeguard tlie precious crop 
of a few bags of paddy, the result of months and months of labour 
and patience. 

(iHi) The soil in most places is stiff clay and crops look nice, 
but when examined carefully the ears of corn show that half of 
them are empty cdiaffs. This is c’hiefly due to want of phosphoric 
manure, such as bone and fish guano, none of which is available 
in the Islands. They Lave no agricultural experts to advise, guide 
or control. It is doubtful if the meagre yield of paddy from their 
dismal plots will ever give them enough to do away with State 
aid and to become self-supporting. Further the Moplahs in these 
villages are constantly in dread of that ever-present, mysterious 
and elusive enemy, the Jarawa. The Jarawas form on© of the 
tribes in the Island, the most hostile in opposition to the settle- 
ment ot the colonists. They could feel him, hear him, and yet 
could not see him. The air is full of him. In short he is every- 
where and yet nowhere. The dread of this mysterioTis foe and still 
more of his lethal arrow is so great that none dare venture more- 
than a few yards of their holdings both by day and night. Fight- 
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inp this eTiemy on even terms would he possible only if the Colonists 
nre armed and the jnng-les cleared — ^but the very atmosphere of a 
<jonvict Island rules out the possibility of arniing*. 

Ta<ration , — The taxation also appears to be heavy. The 
Moplah convicts in the villap^es have to pay Rs. 3 per year as hnt 
■and Chowkidari tax, Its. 2-2-0 for every head of cattle and annas 
10 for every head of sheep or Rs. 25 is the price per 1,000 

leaves used for thntchinp: their roofs and land-tax ranges from 
Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 6 per acre in addition to an education cess of 
1 a. 3 ps. to 1 a. G ps. per rupee on the land-tax. To most of 
ihe Moplah Taccavi loans of Rs. 200 were given to enable them 
to buy bulls and interest is charged at the rate of 6^- per cent, 
from the very first year and they are expected to repay the loan 
spread over a period of 4 years. We wonder how it could be 
possible for these destitute Moplahs living on the doles of the 
'Government to pay these taxes and repay the loans. Under the 
Andaman circulars no convict can become owner of land. He can 
become one only after he has continuously cultivated the land for 
a period of five years after his release which is said on paper to be 
after a period of 20 years. 

{vUi) The Moplahs have no desire to stay in these Islands so 
long. Indeed every one of them, expresesd to us a desire and 
longing to get back to the Indian Jails. To them Andamans has 
become a land of despair. The prisoners in Andamans never get 
any remissions, nor to they come under the healthy influence 
of the revising board and non-official jail visitors. In Indian Jails, 
liberal remissions are granted and it is quite common for convicts 
sentenced for life being released after 14 years, but in the Islands 
men sentenced for life ordinarily serve 20 long dreary years and 
a few months before the expiry of their sentence, the C. C., we 
understand, makes a reference to the Local Governments concerned 
if they are willing to receive the convicts whose terms are about to 
expire. Quite often the Local Governments are unable to do so 
with the result that they are kept under observation for a further 
period of five years and so on. So much so, it is not uncommon to 
see old men who have put in 30 years, languishing and rotting with- 
out any hope of escape or a chance of seeing their native land. 

(tai) Indeed the root idea of conviction, viz., reformation has 
been lost sight of and vindictiveness has taken its place. The 
Moplahs have come to know that in these Islands they will never — 
never be released. They dread and shudder at the prospect of 
staying for good >vith their families in these unhealthy Islands. 
We found ihe Moplahs sullen, morose and discontended. We are 
afraid the Moplahs will not make good Colonists. They do not 
love the land which they are forced to adopt and they look upon 
anything that smacks of permanent settlement in the' Islands with 
extreme suspicion and hostility. Free colonisation may be a 
gorgeous adventure, but settlement in foreign lands without option 
is the nightmare of tragedy. For the same reason they have not 

them in Mallapuram and 


started praying m tne mosques otiiit loi 
Snappirrantx. 
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(of) The Moplah convicts and their families lack the zeal and 
enthusiasm of pioneers which and which alone will make the* 
Colonisation Scheme successful. It will take years and years before 
the Moplahs could ever become self -supporters and not before 
considerable sums of money had been spent in maintaining them 
and their families. 

(/ri) We wonder if the Government would be justified in spend- 
ing lakhs of rupees of Indian Tax-payers" money in keeping these 
sulky indifferent and unwilling colonists in these Islands with a 
perpetual agitation for their release at home. It will not be possible 
to improve the economic conditions of the Islands without consider- 
able outlay. If it is possible to find so heavy an outlay, we feel 
the money could be better utilised in the construction of new jails, 
in the iiiiprovement of existing jails in India, and also in creating 
a free settlement in the Andamans. We would not, therefore, 
recommend the expenditure of further sums of money upon the 
development of the present system of convict settlement. 

Cllmatir and Sanitary Conditwn. — (i) Andamans have been 
known from tilne immemorial as an unhealthy, pestilential and 
deadly malarial place inhabited by ‘savages roaming about the 
jungles with which the Islands are richly covered, in a state of 
absolutely nudity, ever ready to kill at sight with their deadly 
arrow any human being venturing to intrude on the privacy of 
their haunts. Tlie Islands are 200 miles from Rangoon and 800 
miles from Calcutta and 700 miles from Madras. Though close to 
the main land of Burma no attempts have been made to colonise 
them, nor were the Islands unknown to the ancients. They were 
well known to the Arab and Malay corsairs and indeed many a 
pirate in olden time had found a safe haven in the many calm 
creeks and harbours with which the Islands are intersected. The 
climate of the Islands is enervating and depressing in the extreme. 

(u) The Islands are inhabited by some 6 tribes, viz,, the Ongs, 
Andamanies, Jarawas, Kols and a few others. The aboriginal 
population has never shown any tendencjr to increase at any time. 
Even before the impact of modern civilisation they were not 
numerous. Even at the present day all the six tribes together do 
not number more than G,000 and odd souls. 

(m) The (dimate has always acded as a check on their growth. 
The paucity in their increase and the failure on the part of the 
more virile people of the main land to colonise these extensive and 
fertile Islands all lead to only one conclusion, viz,, these Islands 
are unhealthy. 

(iv) Coming to modern times the settlement as at present was 
constituted on or about the year 1857 when the Qnvemment had 
a number of prisoners on their hands who were convicted in the; 
Great Indian Mutiny, and who could not be otherwise disposed 
of. There are many and numerous records to show that the 
Islands have always been regarded as unhealthy and various 
attempts seem to have been made to make the place as healthy as= 
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possible. In spite of costly attempts the Islands have remained 
to this day unhealthy and malarial. The chief cause of mortality 
is malaria and supervening dysenteiy brought on by a debilitated 
constitution and lowered stamina. This isj we believe, one of the 
reasons which prompted the authors of the Jail Committee Report 
to recommend to the Government the closure of these Islands as a 
penal settlement. Indeed when the Jail Committee made its en- 
’{|uiries the then known (;ause of malaria seemed to have been only 
Anopheles-Liulloivi which bred in the Salt Swamps. So impressed 
were they with this theorj’ that they proceeded to state in para. 603 
.of their report, It is generally agreed that the most important 
cause of the ill-health which has marked the settlement of Port 
Blair, is malaria, which, as we have already said, is conveyed by a 
species of mosquito breeding in the Salt Swamps on the coast. The 
swamps owe their saltiiess to an inflow or infiltration of sea water 
.and therefore exist only near the sea. The mosquito in question 
breeds only in the saline or brackish winter of these swamps and is 
not found much more than half a mile from tliem. Had the found- 
ers of Port Blair known these facts, thej?' would have placed their 
buildings a mile or so back from the sea and would thus have avoided 
this pest, a course which has been followed with fair success in 
regard to the forest camps in the middle Andaman.*^ Thus the 
authors of the Jail Committee lost sight of the fact that other 
malaria-carrying Anopheles could breed in greater numbers in the 
manjy fresh water swamps, bog^, puddles and pools in which the 
interior of the Islands abound; and as a matter of fact while consi- 
derable sums are spent in draining off the salty marshes, new 
varieties of malaria-carrying Anophelines make their appearance in 
unexpected quarters thus adding greatly to the difficulties of the 
lofficers who are striving to make the Islands free from the disease. 

(v) The Senior Medical Officer in the Administration Report 
.of the Penal Settlement for 1922-23 at page 33 states ; — 

1. Malaria cases mostly occur during the rainy season when 

other Anophelines besides l^tidlowi are very numerous; 
Ludlowi being a breeder in Salt Swamps has suitable 
conditions for breeding all the year round : other 
varieties breed during the rains in fresh water. 
They are very numerous then, and are practically absent 
during the dry season. It is during the season of 
greatest prevalence of other Anopheline mosquitoes, 
besides Ludlowi that most cases of Malaria occur. 

2. Pharagoan and. School lines , — Both remote from Salt 

Swamps showed a considerable number of admissions 
for Malaria. Anophelines-r-not of Imdlowi type — ^were 
numerous there. 

“3. The new barrack at Namunagar, on a site away from the 
area of operations of Iiudlowi, showed more cases of 
Malaria than Dundas Point, situated near Salt Swamps. 
Every little fresh water puddle near Namunagar 
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barracks, however, swarmed with Anopheline larvae* 
during the rains. 

“ 4. The inhabitauts of the Police Lines on Aberdeen, remote- 
from the Salt Swamps, siiftered as much from Malaria 
as the inhabitants of Aberdeen whose houses border the- 
Salt Swamps. 

“5. Middle Point barracks showed a higher percentage of 
admissions for Malaria than Navy Bay which is adjacent 
to a Salt Swamp.” 

(tv) Again the Admin isti'htion lleport for the year 1923-24 saye 
at page 41 : — 

In 1922 report it was pointed out that though Ludlowi may 
still be the chief carrier of Malaria, other Anophelines 
must not be ignored — this year large number of cases 
came from the areas undergoing clearing and from 
'iiGivly-built villages not close to the Salt Swamps^ lends 
force to this fact. Also in Viper District a fuliginosus 
variety, Nivipes, made an early appearance in large 
numbers and this is a known Malaria carrier ”, 

and at page 39 it goes further and states : — 

It is difficult to compare faithfullj’ this yearns health with: 
that of previous years^ owing to the changed conditions 
and the transfer of debilitated and sick convicts to the* 
Indian Jails. That it was a bad year for health cannot' 
be gain-said. The factors mentioned in last yearns report' 
as accounting for the general improvement in health' 
have,” the Senior Medical Oflficer states, ** been in opera- 
tion throughout this year also, but in spite of them the* 
sick-rate and still more the death-rate has gone up 
considerably. Bowel diseases and Malaira are almost 
entirely accountable for this increase. Of the bowel 
diseases causing ill-health, dysentery easily heads the' 
list • 

During visits to the Moplah villages, we found conditions- 
similar to what is stated above existing there. We confess we* 
were not impressed with either the location or the surroundings* 
of the Moplah villages. The villages were scattered hither aiid 
thither far away from the hospitals, and far removed from the* 
main ai’tery of the settlement, viz.^ Aberdeen, The huts are 
miserable hovels constructed flush with the ground unlike the 
other buildings, on raised platforms in spite of the Jail Committee’s^ 
recommendation in paragraph 625 that these houses should be 
built of planivs or other substantial material. The floor of these* 
houses were damp, wet and slushy, and yet these unfortunate 
women and children had to sleep on them. The women and men 
all complained that at one time or other without anv exception 
watsoever tliey were down with fever. The fever evidently was 
ot a virulent type as it left them completely weak for weeks. "We* 
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quite believe their statements. Ill-clad, ill-fed, badly-housed, it is* 
a wonder that these unfortunate people ever survived the attacks 
of millions and millions of mosquitoes to narrate their woeful tale. 
In the village of Herbertabad, our colleague Di\ Mugaseth found 
a number of men actually suffering from fever. There was no* 
medicine for them and there is no conveyance of any sort in that 
village that could take these fever-stricken people to the hospitals. 
Only as a last resort are they taken to the hospitals; and in the 
village of Nayashahr almost all the cliildreii had enlarged spleens. 
These villages are far away from the operations of Anopheles 
Ludlowi. The Moplahs both women, children and men looked 
pale, ill-fed and emaciated with an hang-dog look about them. 
Certainly 2 j^eurs^ stay in tliese Islands had considerably told on 
their constitution. They are not the same robust men, one is 
won’t to see in their native homes. The nature of their work, viz,^ 
cultivation, does expose them to a considerable extent to wind and 
rain and unless they are propely fed, (dothed, housed and shod, 
we are afraid they would all fall easy victims to Malaria. The 
Moplah villages we visited had no wells provided for them and 
the drinking water was mainly to be had from some polluted jungle 
stream. The water riJiturally did not agree with them. There 
were no latrines. They one and all expressed to us a wish that 
they should be sent back to the Indian Jails and their wives and 
children to their respective villages. It appeared to ns that they 
sincerely preferred the thraldom of Indian Jails to the disastrous 
freedom of the Andamans. It is indeed a pity that in selecting 
the sites for Mojilah villages the local authorities had not tlie advice* 
and guidance of an agricultural expert acquainted with the Moplah 
country. The villages as stated above are far away from Aberdeen 
the chief commercial centre. They are located near Swamps in 
low valleys close to thick forests. Some of the villages were practi- 
cally inaccessible so much so we could not visit Hashmatabad. The 
country we had to traverse to reach these villages was leech-ridden 
and the, feet and legs of almost all the men who accompanied us 
to these villages were bleeding as a result of these leeches. The 
decrease in the percentage of Moplah admissions in the Hospitals 
proves nothing. It is physically impossible for these men, women 
and children to walk miles with a devastating fever on them to 
the nearest hospital. As a matter of fact they preferred to remain 
in the midst of their kith and kin, when they had the fever, to * 
walking miles and staying in hospitals. TVe made other independ- 
ent enquiries and they all go to confirm our view that the Islands • 
at present are not a fit place for Moplah women and children. 

Moral conditions . — From 1870 onwards it was known to the 
Officials that the state of morals was sliockingly low in the penal 
settlement and variotis Officers at different times made different 
suggestions to remedy this evil. As the authors of the Jail Com- 
mittee state, the Government of India in September 1914 remarked 
that the history of the settlement provided ample demonstration, 
of the fact that the moral standard of the community was incapable 
of improvement so long as the number of women bore so small a 
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'proportion to the number of men, and they themselves finally state 
in paragraph 552 of their report, It is not necessary To quote 
further opinions on this subject in order to establish the fact that 
the present position of morality in the Andamans is bad and that 
no reform would have any chance of being successful unless the 
introduction of an adequate proportion of women w'as assured.” 
When the above was written the proportion of men to women was 
6 to 1. 

The publication of the Jail Committee’s Heport created so much 
stir, that the Government decided gradually to abolish the penal 
settlement and convert it inio a free colony. We understand that 
in pursuance of this policy, all the women convicds were sent back 
to the Indian Jails of their resi>ective proviiic*es and no more women 
convicts were hrought into these Islands thereafter and as a matter 
of fact tlie female jail was <dosed and the building was handed over 
to the Local School. 

The result has been that the proportion of men to women has 
increased as is seen from the following: — 

In Itoss District there are 8 villages containing 330 males and 
77 females. In Haddow District there are 13 villages containing 
'284 males and 21 females. In Viper District 24 villages contain 
1,124 males and 120 females. In Doss District there are five 
villages with 133 males and 710 females. In Haddow 6 villages had 
518 males and 16 females, and again in Viper District 5 villages 
had 194 males to 4 females, and the Cellular Jails had 8 males and 
3 females. The total is 2,591 males and 241 females. Such was 
the state of affairs up to 31st March 1913 existing among the self- 
supporting convicts. There are still 7,000 and odd convicts in the 
Andamans and the extent of unnatural vice prevailing there is 
simply appalling. As regards the morals cf the free-bovns, the 
picture is no better. The Andamans District Gazetteer of 1908 at 
at page 126 recites as follows: — 

A large proportion of the free-settlers are local-born (i.c.) 
descendants of convicts born in the settlement and 
permanently resident there. Like every other popular 
tion, the local-born comprise every kind of personal 
character. Taken as a class they may however be 
described thus : as^ children they are bright, intelligent 
and unusually healthy.” 

As young people they do not exhibit any unusual degree of 
violence and inclination to theft, but their general 
morality is distinctly low. Among the girls, even when 
quite young, there is a painful amount of prostitution 
oy>eri and veiled the result partly of temptation in a popu- 
lation in which the males very frequently preponderate, 
but chiefly due to bad early associations, convict mothers 
not being a class likely to bring up their girls to high 
pitch of morality.” 

This was the state of affairs in 1908 and the situation to-day as 
disclosed by our own close observation and intimate enquiries is 
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worse. Even married women, when quite young, pass hands just 
like ordinary cTirrency. Under the Andaman Rules and Regula- 
tions no lawyer can come or settle in these Islands and advantage* 
was taken of the presence of a Lawyer member in our deputation 
and quite a number of people came to seek legal advice, about 
women being married twice and thrice without obtaining divorces, 
etc- 

Several of the free-born told us that they found great difficulty 
ill procuring decent girls for marriage. No self-respecting man- 
would care to marry his daughter to a free-born who carried with- 
him a brand of convicts’ son, much less would he consent to send 
his daughter to the Andaman Islands which to them is synonymous- 
with a living grave. It would appear up till now 1,302 Moplah 
l onvicts have been sent to the Andamans of whom 90 had died and 
79 had either been released or transferred to Indian Jails; of the 
remaining 1,133, 754 are labouring convicts, 258 self-supporters 
living in villages and 121 self-supporters living and eking their 
livelihood elsewhere. 

The settlement contains a goodly number of extremely, comely 
and young Pathaiis and the general hunger for women is strong 
and the competition for the exclusive possession of women for 
ever so short a time is very keen. We do not wish to dwell further 
on this most painful and disti'essing subject. The moral atmosphere- 
of the Islands is demoralising, putrid, foul and sho(‘king. To 
such an atmosphere anil situation of great peril we will never 
make up our minds to recommend to the Government of India the 
desirability of importing Moplah women and children, however, 
desirable it may be from other stand-points. If not for anything 
else on this ground alone we, as Mussalinans, to w^hom religion 
and morality go hand in hand, recommend the abandonment of 
the Scheme and shall press that the Moplahs be repatriated to 
the Indiaji Jails and the women and children sent back to their 
respective villages in Malabar. 

It is indeed a ])ity that the lesser local authorities never allowed’ 
the Moplahs to speak out thoir minds freely in the way they did 
to us, when the Hon’ble Sir Alexander Muddiinan, Tlome Member 
to the Government of India, visited the Island recently. We 
questioned them on this point and the Moplahs told us that the 
IVihsildars threatened them that if they ever complained they 
would be sent back either to the Cellular Jails nr to gang work, and 
out of sheer fear they dared not give free vent to their feelings. 
We quite believe them, in the light of what we ounselves experi- 
enced. In the villages of Mallapuram and Manarghat, the 
Moplahs were shy of narrating what they had to state in the pre- 
sence of the Officers and the District Officer when he came to know 
of this very kindly withdrew with his subordinates thus giving them 
an opportunity of ventilating their real feelings. The next day a 
party of 25 Moplahs, it seems, came with some written complaints 
to be presented to us at our residence in the Circuit House, Ross 
Island. One of the Tahsildars turned them back and took two of* 
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the party to the Chief Commissioner with instructions to them to 
.make allegations against the Members of the Moplah Deputation 
to the efl-ect that one or two of them advised them to state that they 
preferred the Indian Jails as they would get remissions there. 
Statements to some such effect are said to have been taken from 
them by the C. C. This is very unfortunate. We had come to 
the Islands at very great personal inconvenience and pecuniary 
loss to discharge a public duty. We came with no preconceived 
notions. AVe had no axes to grind. AVe know that owing to the 
peculiar, social and agraritin conditions prevailing in Malabar a 
good proportion of the Moplahs were condemned to perpetual 
poverty. AVe were anxious, if possible, to relieve the economic 
pressure in Malabar by advising the Government to send the 
Moplahs to the Andamans if the place was suited to them; but by 
a strange irony of fate the local authorities misunderstood our 
mission and seemed to have viewed our movements with suspicion, 
with the result that the Chief Commissioner sent a note to us next 
day that we should interview the Moplahs in the presence of 
Mr. Meneand, the Jailor, and Mr. Govindan, the Tahsildar; to 
which we readily consented. Accordingly during the rest of our 
interviews the Officers were always' present. In the village of 
Maupur, the Moplahs told us in the presence of the abovemention ed 
Officers that they dared not speak out freely as that would amount to 
making a complaint against the Officials present, that the members 
of the Moplah Deputation would go back within a few days and 
that they would have to suffer for their indiscretion: but on the 
Tahsildar assuring them that no such penalties would be visited 
them, they one and all bitterly complained about their lot and the 
difficulties they had to contend. 

finally we cannot conclude our report without placing on re- 
cord our deep sense of gratitude to the Chief Commissioner, the 
Deputy Commissioner, Revenue Assistant Commissioner, the 
Tahsildar assuring them that no such penalties would be visited 
couitesy and for the trouble and pains they took to make our stay 
in the Islands as pleasant and comfortable as possible. 

We beg to remain. 

Tour most obedient Servants. 


ABBAS ALT KTTAN. 

S. MURTAZA. 

MAHMUD SCHAMNAD.* 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 

^ hile fully endorsing the views mentioned in the joint report 
T wish to add the following notes. 


Subject to additional notes. 
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The lettei* of the (jovei’iiiiieiit of India, Home Depaiinient, 
No. F.-188/ 24- Jails, said to contain the terms of reference, will be 
found in Appendix A. 

1. No committee seems to have been appointed to enquire, nor 
.<loes any proper investigation seems to have been made into the 
conditions in the Andamans before the Indian Jails Committee was 
.appointed in 1909. This Committee composed as it is of eminent 
men of varied experience and vast knowledge of prisons went into 
the questions of Jail administration, transportation and the condi- 
tions in the Andamans so thoroughly that they produced a clear and 
exhaustive report wliicli has, I think, to be considered an authorita- 
tive document on the subject. The Committee has (‘ome to the 
conclusion that the Andamans as a place of transportation for 
prisoners should be abolished. 

2. Port Blair consists of several villages within a distance of 
10 to 15 miles in the Southeast corner of South Andaman. The 
Chief Commissioner lives at Ross, a small island at the mouth of 
the harbour. Across the channel on the main island at a distance 
•of less than half a mile lies Aberdin w’hich is the chief place of 
business in the Andamans and almost the only bazar in the islands. 

3. The villages in which the Moplahs are settled are in the 
interior in the midst of thi<‘h forests, some of whic‘h are frequented 
by the hostile Jaravas, who take pleasure in killing any stranger 
they meet and the casualties include Moplahs also. Most of the 
agricultural lands allotted to the Moplahs are miry, low-lying, un- 
healthy valleys c.overed generally with bushes and shrubs and some- 
times big trees also which they have to clear and level before bring- 
ing it under cultivation. 

4. On the 5th of December w^e visited in the company of 
Mr. Robertson, Western District Officer, Mr. Heath, Jailor and the 
three Tahsildars one of them being a Malayalee, the villages of 
Mannarghat, Malappiiram and Knappuram. x\s soon as we veatdied 
Mannarghat the Moplahs there young and old, men and WH)men, 
all came to us with tears in their eyes and told us that they have 
been told not to tell us anything about their diffitnilties and there- 
fore they were afraid to make their representations in the presence 
of the officers. As soon as Mr. Robertson who appeared to be a 
quite disinterested and impartial officer came to know of this, he 
called the other officers away and allowed the Moplabs to explain 
to us their grievances when one and all of them told us that the 
place was very unhealthy, all of them had fallen ill and were feel- 
ing weak on account of Malaria, and several of them had enlarged 
spleen although most of them had scarcely fallen ill in their owm 
homes. We explained to them that there is no chance of their 
being released, and we have no power even to recommend their 
release and it would be better fqr them to work on those fields and 
live there with their families enjoying the liberty they had rather 
than be kept within the four walls of the Jails in India. It may 
be even the Bellary Jail which is noted for its cruel treatments 
as some of you might have already experienced. They repeatedly 
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told us that they would prefer any other place in India to this and 
therefore their prayer was that they might be transferred to any 
jail in India. 

5. In Mannarghat and Knappuram also similar tales were told. 
The people here also aflSrmed their desire to be transferred to any 
jail ill India. In the evening we returned to the Circuit House. 

On the 6th we visited Calicut village in the company of two 
Tahsildars one of them being the Malayalee. 

On the 7th we visited the villages of Muslim-basti, Manpur, and 
Herbartabad, Here we were accompanied by Mr. Meneand (Jailor) 
the Malayalee Tahsildar and another Tahsildar. 

On the 8th we visited Nowshahr and on the 9th morning we 
went to the Saw Mill on the Chatham island and saw some self- 
supporting Moplahs who were working there. 

6. The prayers of the Moplahs were everywhere the same. 
They wanted to be transferred to some Indian Jail. Though we 
put to them the two alternatives of going to Indian Jails or of 
remaining in these villages with all the irksome taxes and other 
restrictions removed, yet they said' they preferred going to the 
Indian Jails. 

7. On the 6th there was an incident. On our way to Calicut 
village w'e had to pass along a convict station at Middle point and! 
one of us suggested that some of the Moplah convicts there might 
be questioned whether they would like to take self-supporter’s 
ticket and settle in villages. Because the labouring convicts of 
to-day are the self-supporting villagers of to-morrow. So we asked 
one of the Tahsildars — ^accompanying us to get the necessary per- 
mission. But we were told that permission could be obtained liy 
the time we return from Calicut village. Therefore we stopped the 
Motor lorry on our way back from Calicut at the gate of the Middle 
point station and being told that permission had been obtained, 
got down from the lorry. While we entered the gate we saw the 
Moplah convicts there standing in a line. But we did not ask them 
to fall in. Within about 2 minutes of our arrival there, the Chief- 
Commissioner who happened to pass by, entered the station while 
some of us were questioning a few of the Moplah' convicts of whom 
there were more than one hundred there. The Chief Commissioner 
told us that it was not within the scope of our enquiry our terms of 
reference relate only to the Moplahs in the villages and he would 
like to discuss with us the question on the 7th. 

8. On the 7th evening, however, we got an urgent letter asking 
us why we entered the Middle point station when our terms of 
reference did not^ include this. This letter and my reply to it are 
given in Appendix B. ^I had asked in the reply to allow us to see 
at least one more convict station and at least one Hospital. But 
that request also has been disallowed by the Chief Commissioner, 
as will be seen from the 2nd letter in Appendix B. 

D.^Although special care was taken by the Tahsildars on the 
6ih, 7th and 8th, yet only the village Headman and 2 others in 
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Herbertabad, 2 iii Muslim Uasti aud one in Manpur told us that 
they did not wish to be transferred to the Indian Jails. These 5 
also did not want to remain if others were to be transferred. But 
these were specially brought before us by the Malayalee Tahsildar, 
Mr. Govindan. 

10. I had written to the Chief Commissioner to supply ns a 
.-opy of Major Murray^s evidence, the Andaman and Nicobar 
Manual, the Andaman Administrative rules or circulars and some 
figures, etc., for the purpose of making our enquiry more thorough. 
Although he supplied to us some figures Ave were not allowed the 
u^e of the other records. This letter and the reply of the Chief 
Commissioner will also be found in Appendix B. 

11. As soon as the convicts are sent to the Andamans for some 
months, — noAv generally three — ^they are kept in prisons or Cellular 
Jails, and then they are remo\^ed to different convict stations or 
barracks. Here they are given daily rations and employed in 
making roads, clearing forests and doing the different kinds of "menial 
work in the houses of the officials, etc. In addition to the rations 
they are given at the rate of from As. 8 to Re. 1 per month. 
rhoAigh the daily ration ought to consist of 24 ounces of rice, 4 
ounces of dhal, an ounce of mustard oil, 1 ounce of salt and masala 
yet very often most of them do not receive as much. 

12. Some times some deserving labouring convicts receive 
tickets of leaA’^e and are allowed to live in some particular places 
os self-supporters and when the Govermneut wants to employ them 
they are paid at the rate of Rs. 11 per month. Althoxigh this 
amount is not at all sufficient in a place like the Andamans where 
everything is very dear. 

13. When these poor Moplahs fall ill and are admitted into 
the hospitals they are to pay at the rate of Rs. 8 per month for 
the number of days they remain in the hospitals. If they die, 
their dead bodies are taken to the hospitals subjected to post- 
mortem, and given to the Thoties for burial — thereby depriving 
them from burying their dead according to their religious rites. 
If one has to go out of his village he has to get a permit. I have 
also been told that if a self-supporting woman has to deliver she 
is forced to do so only in the hospital. If one wants to marry both 
the contracting parties have to undergo medical examination and 
get the permission of the Medical Officer. The Chief Commis- 
sioner, however, told me that most of the restrictions that we 
found were remnants of olden days. He could abolish some of 
them himself, some others for which he requires the sanction of 
the Government of India, he had already recommended to the Gov- 
ernment and he was only awaiting their orders. 

14. Though the Jail Committee have strongly expressed their 

that the ^future of the Andamans as a penal institution 
not be decided on the basis of the actual or potential value 
of the islands as a commercial or industrial proposition yet the 
present tendency is to make use of the convicts for exploiting the 
resources of the islands by inducing the convicts to colonise. It 
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is complained that in consequence of this tendency very difficult 
work is assigned to labouring Moplah convicts in order to induce 
them to bring their families and settle in the villages. To those 
who agree to so settle, self-supporters ti(*kets aie given and some 
lands assigned in one of the outlying villages. 

Before concluding these notes, I wish to make it clear that we 
have no complaints against the officers; the Chief Commissioner 
seemed to be very kind and sympathetic to the Moplahs. It is the 
system we are blaming. They are bound by the system and the 
rules which are scarcely revised. 

MAHMUD SCHAMNAD. 


APPENDIX A. 


Jjetfer containinr/ the. terms of reference. 

From T. Sloan, Esquirk, I.C.S., Dkputy Secretary to the 
Government ov India, Home DEPAUTMENr, to Mahmud 
S cirAMNAJ), Sahir Bahadur, M.L.A., No. F.-]88/24-.Tails, 
DATED THE 2()TH NoVEMRKR 192r). 

I am directed to inform you that the Government of India have 
been pleased to agree to your proceeding to the Andaman Islands to 
examine the conditions and circumstances of the Moplah villages 
recently established in the Islands. 

2. The Government of India will be glad to rei eive from you as 
soon as possible after your return to India any recommendations or 
suggestions that you desire to make iu regard to the Moplah settle- 
ments. 


APPENDIX B. 

Fir.sf letter referred to in 'parnfjra'pli 8 of my notes. 

From Lteut.-Col. M. L. Ferkar, C.I.E., O.B.E., I.A., Chief 
Commissioner, Andaman and Nicouar Islands, to Mr. 
Mahmud Schamnad, Saiitr Bahadur, M.L.A., No. 3787, dated 
THE 7tii Decemwer 1925. 

I desire to draw your aiteiition to the Government of India 
(Home Depariinent) letter No. F.-188/24-Ja.ils, dated 26th Novem- 
ber, which was delivered to you on Saturday afternoon the 5th 
instant and a (*opy of which was sent to me by Government. The 
terms of reference are dear and relate only to the Mapilla villages 
recently established in these Islands. I would ac(*ordingly be glad 
to be iufornied by you why you entered Middle Point Station on 
the afternoon of the 6th instant and held a parade of the labouring 
convicts there. 
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2. I would be glad to know whether you have visited any other 
convict barracks and whether you have conducted any enquiries 
among labouring convicts other than at Middle Point. 

3. I would ask you to favour me with an immediate reply. 


My reply to the above referred to in paragraph 8 of nty notes. 

Prom M. Sohamnad, Kasaragod, to Likttt.-Cot.. M. L. 

Fkrrar, C.I.E., I. A., datkii the 8tk December 

1925. 

With reference to your letter No. 3787, dated 7th December 
1925, 1 have the honour to inform you that although we had no 
definite Teinis of reference, the <iuestion referred to us seems to 
me to be veiy comprehensive in scope. AVe are recpiired in m 3 ' 
opinion to inquire and find out the suitability of the Andamans for 
Mo])la settlement. For telegram (Home Department, (jovernment 
of India) sent to me after the letter dated the 26th November 1925 
referred to by- 3 ?^ou in your letter sa 3 ^s that our inquiry is about fhe 
question of Mopla settlement. The first letter informing me about 
the appointment of this de}>utation and asking us to sail by'' the 
8 .S. '' Maharaja ’’ on the 2nd November fi’om Calcutta, sent to 
me by the Distri<‘.t Magistrate of Malabar, stated that this deputa- 
tion was appointed in accordance with the resolution of the Madras 
Legislative (k)uncil, which was to the effect that the scheme of 
colonising the Andaman Islands with Moplas should bo suspended 
|)ending the report of the committee to be appointed to investigate 
the (question. 

Home l)ej)artnierit telegram, dated 26th D(*tober 1925 sent t«) me, 
also refers to this resolution of the Madras Legislative Council, as 
the cause for arranging for this deputation. 

Under the circumstances I am of opinion that in order to find 
out the suitability of the Andamans for Mopla settlement, it would 
be necessary' to inquire both from Mopla self-supporting and 
labouring convicts as well as others, the different ({uestions connected 
with the same. 

Although Home Department letter xihove referred to (F. -188/24, 
dated 26th November 1925) mentions only examining the condi- 
tions and circumstances of the Mopla settlements, I am of 
opinion that in order to find out this we will have to inquire the 
same both from self-supporting and labouring convicts. 

As regards our going to the Middle Point station I have to 
inform you that while we were going to visit Calicut village on 
the representation of some one, one of us desired to inquire the 
question from the Mopla convicts there. Then anotlief member of 
the deputation asked the Tahsildar accompanying us to get the 
necessary permission, and the Tahsildar said that the permission 
may be obtained before we return. On our return we were told 
permission had been obtained and we saw tbe convicts there stand- 
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iug in a line. We never asked them to fall in. Then we got down 
from the lorry, went towards those men and inquired from 3 or 4 
persons. Within about 2 minutes of our arrival there, you 
h«appened to pass by. This is all that took pla(!e there. We did 
not visit any other convict barrack- But we wanted permission 
to visit one more convict barrack also, preferably tbe Boss barrack. 
I am still of oj)iiiioii that for the purpose of arriving at a correct 
conclusion, it would he necessary io visit barracks and hospitals 
also. Therefore I would request you to give permission to visit 
ihe Boss barrack and hospital to-morrow morning. 

We did not hold any special inquiry among labouring convicts 
except hearing what some of them represented on our way, etc. 


Chief Commissioner^ s reply referred to in paragraph 8 of my notes. 

Letter i'rom Lieut. -Coe. M. L. Ferrar, C.I.E., O.B.E., I, A., 
Chief Commissioner, Andaman and Nicomar Islands, to 
Mr. Mahmud Schamnad, Sahib Bahadur, M.L.A., dated the 
9th December 1925. 

Tour letter of Sth instant. Neither the barracks nor the Hospi- 
tal at Boss have any connection with Mappilla Agricultural 
self-supporters and accordingly there is no object in your party 
visiting them. 

I can^ arrange for you to visit Chatham Mill during working 
hours. You will be able to speak to a few Mappilla self-supporting 
wox’kers there. Please let me know whether 12 oVdock would suit 
you to leave Boss Jetty, Messrs. Abbas Ali and Muga Seth could 
go from Major Barkets by lorry and return in the launch with you. 


3Iy letter referred to in paragraph 10 of my notes. 

Letter from Mahmud Schamnad, M.L.A., Kasaragod, S. K., to 
the Chief Commissioner, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 
dated Boss, the Tth December 1925. 

Would you kindly have the following information supplied to 
me and oblige — 

(а) The number of Moplah prisoners brought to the Andamans 

in 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924 and 1925 respectively. 

(б) The number of Moplah prisoners who died in the Andamans 

in 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924 and 1925 respectively. 

. (c) The number of self-supporting Moplah convicts that are 
now in the several villages of the Andamans respectively, 
(rf) The number of relations and dependents of those prisoners 
in the several villages respectively. 

(e) The number of Moplah labouring convicts in the different 
convict stations respectively. 
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(/) Major Murray’s evidence before the Jail Committee. 

{ff) The Andaman and Nicobar Manual and the Andaman ad- 
ministration rules. 


The reply referred to in paragraph 10 of my notes. 

Fbom: Lieut .-.C pnoNEii M. L. Fekrab, O.I.E., O.B.E., I. A., Chief 

Commissioner, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, to Mr. 

Mahmud Schamnad, Sahib Bah=\dur, M.L.A., Boss, No. 3827, 

DATED Port Blair, the 8th December 1925. 

In reply to your letter of 7th instant, I have the honour to say 
that the volume containing Major Murray’s evidence before the 
Jails Committee is marked “ for official use only ” and that I do not 
accordingly feel myself at liberty to let you see it. In any case the 
opinions offered by any witness to that Conimittee relate to condi- 
tions which for the most part have undergone a radical change in 
the past five years. 

2. The Andaman and Nicobar Manual has been superseded by 
the Andaman Administrative Circulars only a few portions of 
which relate to self-supporters in villages. I or my officers- will 
be glad to supply any information regarding these that you re- 
quire. 

3. The remaining information asked for is supplied to you 
herewith. 



192S. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

Total. 

Mapilla convicts brought to the 
Andamans. 

Mapilla convicts who died in the 

1,277 

6 

1 

19 

1,302 

^ttlcment : — 






Labouring convicts . 

10 

29 

29 

14 

'I 

Self ’Supporters in villages « 

... 

1 

2 

4 

y 90 

Self-supporters elsewhere • • 

... 

... 

... 

1 

\J 

Deaths among coviot Mappilla popu- 

7-82 

23*58 

25-74 

15-44 

18-14 

lation (per millo). 





(average). 

Mapilla convicts released or transfer* 

... 

... 

... 

... 

79 

to Indian jails. 

Mapilla convicts now in the Settle- 






ment — 






Labouring convicts • 

... 

... 

• •• 

764 

I 

Self -supporters in villages • 

••• 

... 


25S 

y 1,133 

Self -supporters elsewhere . 
Number of relatives and dependents 
of Mapilla self-supporters now in 
the villages — 1 

... 



121 

130 

J 

Wives 




'I 

Ohildxen • • • • • 

... 

... 

se • 

226 

y 468 

Other relatives • . • 

Number of dependents of Mappilla 
self-BopTOrters who have died in 
the Setuement— ■ 

* • • 



112 

J 

Males • • • - • 

... 

... 

2 

• 4 • 

'I 

Females . * • 

... 

... 

2 

• as 

> s 

Children 

:*• 

... 

... 

1 

J 
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Deaths among convict population {other than Mappillas) in the 

Andamans. 


Year. 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 


Per inille. 
17-74 

29 - 24 

30 - 92 
2307 


My last letter loritten in compliance vnth the Chief Commissioner^ s 
request to put in writing some of the minor grievances of the 
convicts. 

YnoM Mahmud Schamnad, Sahib Bahadur, M.L.A., to Lieut.- 
CouoNEu M. L. Ferrar, O.B.E., I.A., Chief Commis- 

sioner OF Andaman and Nicobar Islands, dated Ross, the 
9tii December 1925. 

In accordance with the conversation we had this morning I 
am writing the following minor grievances of the convicts, that 
have been represented to me — 

(fl) The convicts have to pay taxes for their huts, cows, goats, 
and other animals. 

{b) If any one of them dies, his body is invariably taken to the 
hospital and subjected to post-mortem. 

(c) If any self-supporting woman has to deliver, she can do so 

only in hospital. 

(d) If one has to go to the next village, he can do so only with 

a permit from the village headman. 

Hoping these grievances will be redressed. 


APPENDIX III. 

The Government of Indians Resolution No. F.-J8S — 24, dated the 

4th October 1926. 


No. F.-188/24-Jails. 

GOVEUNMENT OF INTDIA. 
HOME DEPARTMENT. 

JAILS. 


Simla, the 4th October 1926. 


RESOLUTION. 

In paragraph 8 of the Home Department Resolution No. F.-20/ 
26- Jails, dated the 27th February 1926, it was stated that the 
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report of the four gentlemen who had been granted special facilities 
to visit the Andamans in December 1925, to see for themselves the 
conditions in which the Mappilla settlers lived there, would be care-^ 
fully considered by the Governnient of India i-vheu received. The 
deputation, consisting of Messrs. Mahmud Sehaninad Sahib Baha- 
dur, M.L.A., Syed Murtaza Sahib Bahadur, M.L.A., Mir Abbas 
Ali Sahib Bahadur, M.A., LL.B., Bar.-at-Law, M.L.C. and Dr. 
K. D. Muguseth, L.M.S., sailed from Calcutta for Port Blair on 
the 1st December and left the Islands on the 9th De(*ember 1925, 
after visiting the various Mappilla villages in the settlement. The 
deputation was afforded every facility by the local authorities with 
regard to the Mappilla convicts. 

2- The reasons which led the Government of India to sanction 
the teniporary reopening of the penal settlement for Mappilla con- 
victs in modiheatioii of their declared policy of closing down the 
penal settlement as soon as possible, ch) not appear to be generally 
known and it would therefore not be amiss to state them here. In 
1922 the Government of India permitted, as a special measure, the 
transfer of Mappilla convicts to the Andamans to relieve the conges- 
tion ill jails in the Madras Presideu(‘y, which w’ere taxed to their 
utmost capacity by the large number of convictions in the Malabar 
llebelHon. The local authorities in the Andamans found that the 
Mappillas made good settlers, and, as the climate of the Andamans 
was similar to that of Malabar, and the conditions governing the 
grant of land better than those prevailing in Malabar, the Mappilla 
convicts were encouraged to remain on in the Islands either as self- 
supporters or labourers in the Forest Department or on plantations 
leased to private capitalists. In all cases they were paid a sufficient 
wage or given enough land to cultivate to enable them to support 
themselves. They were given rations for themselves and their 
dependents and were granted loans to purchase cattle and agricul- 
tural implements. Mosques were built out of funds provided by 
the Madras Government and educational facilities were afforded 
lur their children. The Governor General in Council was warmly 
interested in these proceedings, which offered Mappilla convicts the 
enhance of a free life and re-habilitation in new surroundings in ex- 
change for the confinement and monotony of an Indian jail. 

3. Ill order that these Mappilla settlers should not be denied the 
amenities of family life and as it is at the same time essential for 
a settler in the Andamans to have his Avife and family with him. 
Government offered^ to assist those of the Mappilla convicts who 
desired to have their wives and families with them, by bringing 
them from India at Government expense. This endeavour on the 
part of the Government to contribute to the comfort of the Mappilla 
settlers was, however, misunderstood and it was falsely represented 
that the Andamans were a most unhealthy spot and that tlie families 
of these convicts were being removed from Malabar in the interest 
of the Nairs who were anxious to get rid of the Mappillas from. 
Malabar, 

4. To remove these and other misconceptions in regard to the 
Andamans generally the Government of India decided to offer faci- 
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lities to four uou-official gentlemen to visit the Andamans and see 
for themselves the conditions in which the Mappilla convicts were 
living there with their families. This offer was not as readily 
4 Lceepted as Government had anticipated. The Hon’ble Sir Alex- 
ander Muddiman, Member of the Executive Council of His 
Excellency the Governor General, therefore decided to take an early 
^opportunity of visiting the Islands himself. In the course of his 
tour through the settlement in November 1925, the Ilon^ble Sir 
Alexander Muddiman was particularly impressed with the good 
villages which these Mappilla settlers had built themselves and the 
general air of contentment and well-being that pervaded them. 
The appearance of their villages, of their schools and of their fields' 
convinced him that it would be a misfortune to upset so promising 
an experiment. The only petition which the Hon^ble the Home 
Member received in the course of his tour asked that more land 
should be given and that permission should be given to those who 
had not already done so to import their families. 

5. The visit of the Hon’ble Sir Alexander Muddiman facilitated 
the consideration of certain measures which were under the consi- 
deration of the Government of India and have since been given 
effect to. These measures, which have contributed immensely to 
the moral and material welfare of the convicts, included the intro- 
duction of a liberal system of remissions which gives all convicts 
(other than professional prisoners, whose cases are under consider- 
ation at present) a definite hope of release, the promulgation of the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands Land-tenure Eegulation, III of 
1926, which confers security of tenure on small as well as large 
holders and enables convicts to acquire occupancy rights on release, 
and a dredging scheme, sanctioned at a cost of 4^- lakhs, for filling 
in the swamps round the settlement in which the malaria-carrying 
mosquitoes breed. 

G. In addition to the salutary measures referred to above the 
Government of India had hoped that the gentlemen to whom they 
had granted facilities for visiting the Andamans would assist them 
with helpful suggestions for the welfare of the Mappilla colonists; 
but thej^ regret to have to record their sense of disappointment. 

7. Two reports were presented to Government by the members 
of the Deputation, one by Dr. Mugasetb, the other by the three 
remaining members, and these are now published for general 
information. On the former it is not necessary to comment at 
length. The report appears to them to be an impartial account of 
the impressions gained in the course of the Deputation’s visit. On 
occasions it shows evidence of a certain misapprehension of facts, 
and the Governor General in Council is not able to accept the 
recommendations in their entirety. His Excellency in Council 
however regards the minority report as a valuable contribution to 
the study of the question and takes this opportunity of thanking 
Dr, Mugaseth for the care and ability which it evidences. 

8. The report signed by the majority is unfortunately a docu- 
ment of a different character and is largely vitiated by the in- 
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accuracy of the premises on which its recommendations are based. 
It contains much that is of a misleading nature, but the Governoi' 
General in Council will confine himself on this occasion to referring 
to some of the more important points raised. 

(а) The report asserts that, excepting paddy and an inferior 
variety of sugar-cane, nothing of any commercial importance grows 
on the Islands (excluding timber which is a Government monopoly), 
that the bare necessities of life have to be -imported from India and 

.that there are neither openings for nor immediate prospects of indi- 
genous internal trade developing. 

These allegations are not borne out by Dr. Mugaseth in his 
report and arc in fact far from justified. The soil and climate are 
akin to that of Malabar and the same crops can be grown. With 
a view to raising the standard of agriculture Government have 
appointed an Agricultural Adviser, and^ any self-supporter of 
energy and capacity can become well-to-do. 

(б) It is next alleged that there are no villages of the type 
seen in India, that the elements of ordinary village life are absent 
and that Mappillas, men, women and children looked pale, ill-fed 
and emaciated. 

These statements form a contrast to the report of Dr. Mugaseth 
and are largely imaginative. In fact the settlers have as a rule 
built themselves good villages, which are grouped together and 
complete in themselves, and give the Mappillas every opportunity 
of living a normal village life under the guidance of headmen of 
their own race and choice. 

The suggestion that the period of residence in the Andamans 
had told adversely on the colonists’ health is directly contrary to 
the facts. When the Mappilla settlers began to arrive most were 
men of poor physique and in an indifferent state both of mind and 
body. Their physical condition was overhauled on arrival, their 
latent malaria was treated, they were freed from hook worm, which 
movst of them liarboured. Regular work, generous diet and daily 
bathing led to a general improvement of health. In view of the 
statements in the majority report the men of the Mappilla villages 
were again weighed. In one village there 'was no increase or loss 
of weight. In all the remaining 7 villages there was an average 
increase of weight varying from one to over six pounds. 

This is a fact that cannot be reconciled with the sweeping state- 
ments in the report as to general ill-health and emaciation. 

(c) It is stated that the women complained that they had been 
lured to enter the Islands by false promises, that the rations given 
were neither liberal nor good and that the women were driven to 
supplement their needs by selling their rations and seeking employ- 
ment in distant villages. 

These are seriously Incorrect statements. The facts are that 
some of the wives of convicts refused to come without their mothers 
and other relatives and the Chief Commissioner granted permission 
expressly for them to come to the A!ndamans. TTp till December^ 
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1925^ when cash allowances were substituted, rations, including 
both fish and meat, were granted on a liberal scale, not only to the 
convicts but also to their dependents, and the administration 
definitely accepts responsibility for feeding both convicts and their 
dependents who are unable to support themselves. If rations were 
sold (Government had previously no knowledge of this practice) the 
fact itself suggests that they were granted on a liberal scale. The 
women haA-e enough employment in their own homes and on their 
husband’s holdings and have no necessity to go out in seai*ch of 
employmeut. ' 

{d) The report severely <;ondeinns the sanitary conditions and 
the medical arrangements for the sick. 

In fact well equipped medical facilities are available within a 
few miles of every village, while motor lorries are constantly run- 
ning between villages with orders to remove the sick promptly to 
the nearest hospital. The facilities are thus probably better in 
the Andamans than in a large number of villages in Malabar. In 
addition to this, every village Chaudhri has quinine and purgative 
mixtures for use in emergencies. The villages are frequently 
visited not only by the Medical Officer but also by the District 
Officers. It is stated that the Mappilla villages are miserable 
hovels, but Dr. Mugaseth sayvs Their huts made of bamboo and 
thatched with palm-leaves compare very favourably with the huts 
(Chettapuras) we find aboxit Kundungal and Valayil in Calicut 
The Medical Officer, who has himself taken shelter in these huts 
during the rains, reports that they are warm and dry. The floors 
inside are raised two feet above the outside level and are made of 
stone and clay w'ell rammed down with walls of about 3 feet of mud. 
Malaria is now on the decrease, and the Chief Commissioner is 
taking steps to have proper wells sunk so as to increase the supply 
of pure water. 

(e) The paragraph headed * Taxation ’ includes a singular num- 
ber of misstatements which a reference to the local authorities 
would quickly have corrected. The taxes payable by Mappilla 
convicts are enumerated ; but collection is remitted when it is likely 
to cause hardship and actually, up to date, no Mappilla has paid 
one pie in taxation. The cost of thatching leaves is (ineorectly) 
stated ; but the authors of the report had apparently not ascertained 
that the Mappillas are able to cut as many as they require for 
themselves with no cost and even to sell the surplus. The authori- 
ties show every consideration in recouping taccavi loans. Post- 
ponements are freely allowed, and it is significant that one Mappilla 
only has so far paid an instalment. The statement that when a 
bullock dies no furthcir loan is given is inaccurate. When in 1925 
cattle disease broke out the value of the deceased animals was 
written off and fresh loans granted, so that no man’s indebtedness 
was increased and no man was left without the means to plough his 
field. 

No. less misleading is the statement that convicts in the Anda- 
maivf-are denied the remissions granted in Indian jails. Under 
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existing rules alxmt GO per cent, of the Mappillas will be free men 
ill 7 years and most of the renuiinder in 14 years. 

(/) The statements in the report as to moral conditions arc so 
grossly exaggerated that they defeat their object. It has always 
been recognised that a disproportion in numbers between men and 
women tends to immorality ; but the figures quoted by the authors 
of the report relate to convict men and women only, and the dis- 
proportion is much less among the Mappilla settlers. When the 
Hon’ble Home Member visited the Islands last November lie found 
the male population of the Mappilla villages to lie ‘^84. 45 of these 

were unmarried. Of the 239 married men 92 had wives in Malabar. 
The remaining 147 had their wives living with them as well as 
families totalling 259 children and 56 other relations. Provided no 
obstacle is placed in the way of Alappilla wH>men now in Malabar 
joining their husbands what disproportion there is will c{nicbly 
<liminish and disappear. 

(//) The Government of India have carefully considered ihe 
statements as to a universally expressed desire among the Ma])pillas 
to return to jails in India and to send their wives ha<*k to their native 
districts. As has been seen no such request was made to the HonM)le 
Home Member, who visited the villages a few weeks before the 
arrival of me Deputation, and within a week of Deputation’s 
departure forcible ]n*otests were made to the loc^al autlioriiies against 
the idea of separation from their families and return to jail. An 
enquiry was made in April as to the wishes of the men concerned. 
Of 135 men whose families were with them in the Islands 13 men 
wished to send back to India 10 mothers, 2 wives, 4 (diildren and 4 
other relations. Of 110 men whose families are in Malabar all 
tisked to have their wives and the majority their entire families. 
Applications are pending from four ])arties of labouring convicts, 
‘20 to 25 men in each, asking permission to found new villages and 
•settle with their families. 

These facts do not suggest that the Mappillas as a whole desire 
to return to jail. Statements appear to have been made to the 
Tleputation which did not accord w’ith the view's expressed by the 
men concerned before and since, and it seems probable that the 
tietivities of the Deputation appeared to them to offer the hope of 
absolute release and return to their honies as free men. When 
it became clear that the alternative to life as a settler in the Anda- 
mans was separation from wife and family and life in an Indian 
jail the great majority realised that the Andamans provided more 
attractions. 

The Governor General in Council has, however, no wish to detain 
any of these men in the Andamans against his will, and, as will he 
seen below, has decided to place the colonisation scheme in the 
future on a purely voluntary basis. 

9. Much else has been said in the report to which objection 
be taken, and there are many further allegations 
which it would be easy to refute. But the Government of India 
^ionsider that enough has been said to show that the reckless state- 
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ments with which it abounds indicate a neglect on the part of its 
authors to ascertain the true facts of the case. The Government of 
India therefore regret that they are not able to attach as much im- 
portance to its conclusions as would otherwise be the case. Never- 
tlieless the whole position has been re-examined and any suggestion 
in the report that appears calculated to improve in any way the 
settlers* chuiices of independence and a self-respecting life w'ill be 
carefully considered ; but the Governor General in Council remains 
convinced that the Colonisation Scheme is the most humane solution 
of the problem how to deaV with those ■who, at a time of fanatical 
excitement, were led into committing serious crimes against the 
State by the inflammatory utterances of political leaders. His Ex- 
cellency in Council cannot allow political considerations again tr» 
intervene to their disadvantage ilnd bring about their relapse to the 
position of ordinary convicted criminals. 

10. Recognising, however, that public opinion may for a time 
be mislead and perhaps agitated by the unfounded charges levelled 
against the administration, the Governor General in Council ha:> 
decided to define his future policy in such a way as to show once and 
for all tliat Government have throughout had no other consideration 
in mind than the interests of the convicts themselves. For the 
future His Excellency in Council has resolved that the Mappilla 
Colonisation Scheme shall be regulated by the following princi- 
ples : — 

(i) The Mappilla colonisation scheme will continue on its 
present lines, but on a voluntary basis; 

(n) 'Any of the present Max>pilla settlers in the Andamans who 
wish to return to jails in India and to send their wives 
and families back to Malabar will be allowed to do so ; 

(iii) Long term Mappilla prisoners now in jails in India will be 

given the option between remaining in jails and taking 
up the freer life of a settler in the Andamans. 
Prisoners who may volunteer hereafter to go to the 
Andamans will also have the option, after they have been , 
in the Islands for one year, of returning to jails in 
India and sending their wives and families back to 
Malabar ; 

(iv) Where Mappilla convicts have chosen life in the Anda- 

mans and wish to have their wives and families with 
them, Government will arrange to convey their wives 
and near relations to the Islands. Able-bodied relations 
will be required to earn their own living after the first 
month. 

Order. — Ordered that the resolution be published in the Gazette 
of India and that a copy be forwarded to the Government of Madras 
and the Chief Commissioner, Andaman and Nicobar Islands for 
information. 

H.G.HAIG, 

^ ^ V Secretary to the Government of India. 
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The Existing Constitution of the Province of Coorg 
and its Operation. 

Descriptive. 1. The province of (Joorjj which covers an area of 1,582 sq, miles 
ami contains si population of 1G?5,838, is roughly commensurate 
with a sub-collecdorate of the adjoining province of Madras. The* 
Coorgs or Kodagus, from time iniiuemoidal the lords of the soil, 
numher about 44,000. They form the largest compact unit and 
are strikingly Rajput in characteristics. They have their {»wu 
language, their own religion, their own national dress and their 
own system of land tenure. 

The province was annexed on the 7th of May, 1834. The 
proclamation then issued by Lord William Bentinck runs as 
follows : — 

Whereas it is the unanimous wish of the inhabitants of 
Gocrg to be taken under the protection of the British Government, 
His Excellency the Right Honourable tlie Governor General bas 
been pleased to resolve that the territory heretofore govemed by 
Virarajendra Woodyar shall be transferred to the Honourable 
Company. 

Tlie inhabitants are hereby assured that they shall not again 
be subjected to native rule; that their civil rights and religious 
usages will be respected ; and that the greatest desire wrill invari- 
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ably be sliown by the British Government to augment their secu- 
rity, comfort and happiness 

The country was then constituted into a separate province under 
the direct control of the Government of India. An officer with the 
title of Superintendent of Coorg was appointed as chief local 
authority and was invested with criminal, civil and revenue powers, 
the duty of supervising his administration being assigned to the 
Conimissioner governing the adjoining country of Mysore. This 
arrangement continued until the Mysoie State was made over to 
the Maharaja in the year 1881, when the newly appointed Resi- 
dent in Mysore was entrusted with the duties previously dis- 
charged by the “ Commissioner for the affairs of Mysoie and 
(V)org ”, his official style being changed to Chief Cominissionei* 
of Cofirg The title of Super iutendent was at the same time 
alter to Commissioner. Since 1881 there has been no radical 
change in the main outlines of the administration except in 1921 
when a Legislative Council was granted to tlie province. 

The province is under the control of the Chief Commissioner, in 
direct subordination to the Government of India. In his person 
are combined the provincial functions discharged in other pro- 
vinces of India by the local Government and the High Court. 
As Chief Commissioner he is the controlling revenue authority, the- 
Inspector General of Police and Prisons, and the supreme local 
head of the Public Works, Educational, Medical, Registration and 
other mis<*ella neons departments, wliile as Jndhdal Oiuiinissiouer 
he is the highest civil and criminal court in the province. He is 
assisted in his work by a secretarial establishment located in 
Bangalore and controlled by the Secretary to the Resident, who, 
in that capacity, beai’s the style of Secretary to the Chief Com- 
missioner of Coorg In the province itself the <diief local 
authority is the Commissioner, whose headquarters are Mercara, 
and whose duties extend, practically to every biaiich of the 
Ad m inistra tion . 

The superior officers employed in the province are generally 
taken from the Madras cadres, while the province has its own cadres 
of provincial and subordinate services. The Accountant General, 
Madras, is the account and audit officer for the province of Coorg. 

Local self-government has not progressed far in the province 
nor is there any real demand for its extension. There is a single* 
district board for the wliole province outside the Municipal areas. 

It is presided over by the Commissioner and was originally 
constituted by nomination. But in 1920, that is to say, two years 
after the Legislative Council had been set up, the elective principle 
was introduced. The district board now consists of 13 elected 
members, 5 Cir-offteio Government members and 2 members nomi- 
nated by the Chief Commissioner to represent minorities and 
hackwaril classes. The elected members are returned from electoral 
areas which are sub-divisions of the electoral areas for the Legis- 
lative Council forming single-member constituencies. The^ fran- 
chise for the district board is, save in one insignificant particular. 
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identical with the franchise for the Legislative Council; but the 
constituencies are not arranged separately according to jama and 
non-jama tenures as in the case of the Legislative Council consti- 
tuencies. Jama and non-jama holders vote in the same constituen- 
cies. There is an elected Vice-President. The annual income is 
approximately Hs. 1,40,000. 

Only the towns of Mercara and Virajpet are large enough to 
warrant the grant of municipal powers. These two municipalities 
have elected non-official Presidents and Vice-Presidents. The 
Mercara municipality consists of 16 members, of whom 12 are 
elected non-officials and 4 are officers of Government sitting ex- 
offieio. The Virajpet Municipality consists of 14 members, of 
whom 10 are elected non-officials and 4 are officials. The former 
municipality controls an income of approximately Ps. 24,000 and 
the latter Ps. 15,000. 

2. The people of Coorg are educationally well advanced and 
have seldom in recent years been free from political aspirations. 
These aspirations found expression for the fiivst time in an address* 
which was presented to His Excellency the Viceroy and the Secre- 
tary of State for India in 1917 by the Coorg Landholders* Asso- 
ciation, on behalf of all the inhabitants of the Province. 

In that address they asked that such ref owns as were introduced 
elsewhere should be extended to Coorg, The feeling at that time 
was against amalgamation with Madras and the recommendations 
made in their address, in addition to various changes in the internal 
administration of the province, included the constitution of a 
representative assembly of 30 under the Chief Commissioner and 
an Advisory Council of 15 elected by the Assembly. That sug- 
L^estion did not roinniend itself to the authors of the Report on 
Indian Constitutional Reforms, for in paragraph 198 of their Report 
they treated Coorg as one of those areas where the principle of 
responsibility cannot yet be applied. They laid on the Govern- 
ment of India, however, the task of considering whether it would 
be well to associate with the personal administration of the Chief 
Commissioner some form of Advisory Council adjusted in composi- 
tion and functions to local conditions. 

3. The verj’- limited proposals of the Joint Authors for consti- 
tutional advance in Coorg naturally caused some disappointment 
to the people of the province. Amalgamation wuth Madras which 
liad in the past been frequently represented as fraught with grave 
danger to ther nationality was proclaimed as preferable to the 
exiguous measure of reforms adumbrated in the Report. At a 
conference of officials and non-officials, representing various com- 
munities and interests, held in February 1919, a demand was put 
forward for a provincial council of 30 members. The council was 
to have the power of discussing all legislative projects affecting 
the province, Imperial or local, of asking questions, of passing 

*Page 57 of tbe Volume containing Addresses presented in India to 
His Excellency the Viceroy and the Right Honourable the Secretary of 
State for India— Cmd. 9178 of 1918. 
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resolutions on matters of provincial interest and of discussing the 
budget. It was recommended that the Council should be created ^ 
under section 3* of the Government of India Act, 1912, in order 
that legislation on local matters might be passed by the Council 
subject to the veto of the Chief Commissioner and the Governor- 
General in Council. It was further recommended that if a divi- 
sion of subjects was introduced on the lines of dyarchy, resolu- 
tions on the budget demands for transferred subjects should be 
binding. The treatment of this demand and of the recommenda- 
tion of the Joint Authors was mixed up with discussion of the 
arrangements suitable for other centrally administered areas. But 
eventually the conclusion was reached that the introduction of the 
dualised system of government adopted in the case of the larger 
provinces would be entirely unsuitable to the circumstances of 
Coorg, besides imposing an intolerable burden on provincial 
finances. At a later stage the further conclusion was reached that 
the power of voting the budget and the direct association of the 
people with the administration would necessarily involve the ele- 
vation of Coorg into a Governor's province. To this it was im- 
possible for the Government of India to agree. The problem, 
therefore, resolved itself into a choice between two alternatives — 
either a purely advisory Council might be established all the 
members of which would be nominated by the Cliief Commissioner 
though a propoi'tion might be nominated on the recommendation of 
bodies such as municipalities and the district board, or under section 
77 (2) of the Government of India Act a small Legislative Council 
with a substantial non-ofiicial majority might be created. The 
Government of India recognized that the first alternative would be 
entirely unacceptable to the people themselves who would regard 
the type of Council proposed as a mere shadow of a representative 
assembly unworthy of their educational and political advance- 
ment. The people of Coorg w'ere uware of the nature of the 
proposals which the Government of India had under consideration. 

Opinion was not only divided but was vacillating for there wa*^ 
always the possibility of securing a degree of responsible govern- 
ment by amalgamation with Madras. The course then whicli was 
obviously open to the Government of India was to put to the people 
of Coorg the two practical alternatives of a Council under section 
77 (2) of the Act or amalgamation with Madras. Fortunately the 
vacillation of the Coorgs came to an end and a fully representative 
meeting of Coorgs, both of moderate and of advanced views, unani- 
mously decided to accept the type of Council suggested by the 
Government of India. 

4. The primary intention of the reforms granted to Coorg was The Existing 
to set up there a Legislative Council of the nature of the Legis- Constitution, 
lative Councils of Lieutenant Governors. This was done by noti- 
fications issued on the 30th October 1923 and, in pursuance of 
further notifications, the Legislative Council of Coorg was duly 
inaugurated on the 28th January 1924. But the step of setting 


^Corresponding to section 77 (2) of the Government of India Act, 1915. 
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lip a Legislative Council was found to involve consequences whicli 
affected not only the legislative but the administrative arrange- 
ments of the province, it was necessary to (*lassify subjects, in 
relation to the functions of Government, as central and provincial 
subjects, and, seeing that the legislative council was to be con- 
cerned with the budget, a separation of provincial from central 
leveniies and an allocation of revenues to the local Government 
were also inevitable. 

Accordingly, Devolution llules were framed, the bulk of which 
took effect from the 28th rTanuary 1924, but those which referred 
to allocation of revenues to the local Government were given effect 
from the 1st of April 1924. The existing constitution of Coorg is, 
therefore, described in a series of notifications of .1928 and 15)24 
which form an Appendix to this memorandum. And the expendi- 
ture powers of the Chief Commissioner have been defined in tlie 
rules made by the Secretary of State in (^nincil under the proviso 
to se(*tion 21 of the Government of India A(rt which are also in- 
cluded in the Appendix. 

For tlie purpose of defining the provincial sphere of administra- 
tion and of legislation (subject to section 80- A i.»f the Government 
of India Act) the most important rules are the Devolution Rules. 
These rules do not c'ontain any explicit devolution of authority in 
respect of provincial subjects to the local Government as in rule 
18 of the Devolution Rules applicable to Governors’ Provinces. 
But it has been lield that such devolution is implicit in the rules, 
and in practice the constitution has operated as if there were 
explicit devolution. The local Government has, therefore, been 
given powers of its own, but since there has been no transfer from 
among provincial subjects of subjects to the administration of a 
lo(‘ally responsible executive, the local Government in all its func- 
tions is subject to the unrestricted superintendence, direction and 
control of the Central Government : It was a consequence of the 
devolution of authority to the Chief Coiniiiissioner that his expendi- 
ture powers should be somewhat wider than those of local 
Governments in centrally administered areas. Accordingly, he has 
been given powers in respect of expenditure which are less than 
tluise conceded in Governors’ Provinces but more than those of minor 
local Governments. The classification of subjects as central and 
provincial follows closely the classification adopted in major 
provinces. But the financial powers of the local Government are 
subject to restriction. Taxation bills, like all other bills, require tbe 
previous sanction of the Governor-General in Council and a similar 
sanction is required in the case of proposed borrowing. The local 
Goveiiiuient (Borrowing) Rules have not been applied to Coorg. 
Tbo allocation of revenues to tbe local Government was based 
geuerallv on the assumption that receipts accruing in respect of 
provincial subjects and other allocated sources of provincial reve- 
nue would normally suffice to meet provincial expenditure. The 
province was, therefore, given no opening balance and the arrange- 
ments do not include any grant or subvention from central revenues. 
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Oiiti'sil siil>je(!ts in (Joo3'<»: aro aclnnnistered by the local (Joverii- 
inert as the ap^eiit of the Govoriioi-Geiieial in Council. 

The Coorf^C I/egislative Council consists of 15 elected nienibers 
and 5 othei* members nominated bv the Chief Commissioner of 
whom 4 are ottic,*ials and one is a non-t»fficial re])resenting depressed 
<dasses. Of the 15 elected niemhers 2 represent the European 
community, 9 the Jama tenure holders [defined in Coorg Electoral 
Itules, Schedule IF, paragrapli 1 (*V)] and 4 the non-jama tenure 
holders. The franchise qualiti<‘alions are based, as in major pro- 
vinces, on the tenure of land, on assessment to income-tax, on 
niililary service and on payment of certain municipal tax. The 
consiituein-ies are territorial and residence in a constituency is a 
nec'essary cjualificatioii of an elector. 

The European constituency extends to the whole pi'ovince and 
returns two members. The other constituencies are arranged by 
dividing the area of the provii.n*e into four areas for each of which 
tJierf: is a jama (*onstituency and a non-jama constituemry. The 
non-jama constituencies are siugle-membor constitueiudes but two 
of the jama constituencies return 3 members and one jama ccmsti- 
tuency returns two members. These four electoral areas do not cut 
across the electoral areas for the constitution of the district board 
but represent, a grouping of these smaller areas. 

-Members of the Council hold office for three years from the 
date of taking a seat. ^‘There is no provision for the term of life 
of the Council or for its dissolution. The effect is that in course 
of time the Council w'ill be constituted by a series of bye-elections. 
The quorum for the transaction of business is eight. The Chief 
Commissioner is ex-officio President of the Council. 

The functions of the Legislative Council fall into three divi- 
sions, (<?)legislutive ,(5) deliberative and (c) interrogatory. 

One source of provincial legislation is the powders given by the 
Scheduled Districts Act, XIV of 1874, which was declared to be 
in force in Coorg by a notification, dated the 22nd February 1875. 
Section 3 of this Act, as amended by the Devolution Act, 
XXXVITT of 1920, empowered the local Government to declare 
authoritatively which general Acts and Kegulations are or are not in 
force in Coorg, and section 5 enables the same authority to extend 
to Coorg, wdiich suitable modifications, any enactment which is in 
force in any other part of British India. Powers of control vested 
in and exercised hy the Governor-General in Council in virtue 
of certain enactments have been relaxed and transferred to the 
local Government by the Devolution Act referred to above. 
.Another source of legislation is the powers given by section 71 of 
the Govenrment of India Act which applies to Coorg. * 

These powers remain unaffected hy the establishment of a 
Iiegislative Coun<*il which has been einpow’ered to make laws for 

*This. follows the distinction^ between^ Governors* Iiegislative Councils 
and Legislative Councils of Chief Commissioners made in sections 72-B. 
and 78 (1) of the Government of India Act. 
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the peace and good Government of the province, subject to the 
restrictions {a) that the previous sanction of the Governor-General 
is required to all legislation and (6) that all bills passed by the 
Council are reserved for the consideration of the Governor-General. 

The Deliberative powers of the Council are (1) discussion of the 
annual financial statement and (2) discussion of matters of general 
public interest. The rules defining them are substantially tran- 
scripts of the rules in force in pre-reform Councils. The rules 
for the discussion of the > annual financial statement distinguish 
between the financial statement and the budget. The first means 
the preliminary financial proposals of the local Government for the 
financial year next following. The second means the financial 
statement as revised by the local Government after the proposals 
of the Finance Committee have been considered. On a day not 
later than the 5th day of January in each year a Finance Com- 
mittee of tlie Legislative Council is constituted for the purpose of 
discussing the draft financial statement and making proposals with 
reference thereto for the consideration of the local Government. 
The Committee consists of a Chairman and such other members not 
exceeding five as the Chief Commissioner may direct, of whom not 
more than half are nominated by the Chief Commissioner and 
the remaining members are elected by the non-official mmebers of 
the Council. The Chief Commissioner of Coorg who is the 
Finance member for the purpose of those rules is the Chairman 
of the Committee. The draft financial statement is referred to 
the Committee on a day not later than the 18th day of January in 
each year. It contains statements showing — 

(а) the opening balance of the provincial account; 

(б) the estimated provincial revenue; 

(c) the estimated provincial expenditure; 

(d) the amounts available for maximum recurring expendi- 

ture and for total expenditure upon other new schemes ; 

(c) the estimated closing balance which should not be less 
than Rs. 50,000. 

The draft is accompanied with an explanatory memorandum. 
The financial statement is then discussed by the Committee whose 
proceedings are private and informal. The Committee submit^ to 
the local Government their report indicating the changes^ which 
it recommends by the 28th day of January. After considering 
the proposals of the Committee the local Government embodies its 
own conclusions in the financial statement. The budget is not 
formally presented to the Council but copies are supplied to all 
members. It comprises a memorandum by the Finance Memb» 
explaining the general financial situation of the province in the^ 
current and ensuing years together with a memorandum explain- 
ing the estimates of revenue and expenditure. The first stage of 
discussion takes place on a subsequent day after the copies of the 
budget are supplied to members. At this stage the disgussion 
of the budget is general and no member is permitted to 
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move any resolution nor is any question submitted to the 
vote of the Council. On the day following that on which the 
the general discussion has been held the heads or groups of heads 
in the budget are considered sepai’ately. The members are then at ^ 
liberty to inove resolutions, subjects to certain restrictions resembl- 
ing those in force in Governnrs’ provinces. The subjects speci- 
fically excluded from discussion are those referred to in sub-section 
(f3) of section 72-D of the Government of India Act and in rule 23 
of the Rules of Rusiness for provincial legislative councils. The 
Council can divide on these resolutions. Every resolution, if 
carried, has effect only as a recommendation to the Chief Commis- 
sioner. The discussion of the budget is closed by the middle of 
March. A printed copy of the budget as finally passed by the 
local Government is communicated to each member of Council 
with a note describing tlie changes that have been made in the 
figures originally supplied to the Council and explaining why any 
resolutions passed by the Council have not been accepted. A 
copy of the budget as finally passed is also submitted to the 
Governor-General in Council for information. 

Discussions on matters of general public interest must be raised 
by resolution and take place after all the other business of the day 
has been concluded. The general rules regulating the form of the 
resolutions and the discussions upon them, are, in the main, the 
same as those for the discussion of resolutions on the financial 
statement, the chief difference being that the range of discussions 
is wider and that amendments are allowed. The subjects specifi- 
cally excluded from discussion are those mentioned above in con- 
nection with the financial statement. The President has the same 
discretionary power of disallowing resolutions as he has in the 
case of resolutions on the financial statements. 

The Council has the right to ask questions under conditions 
and restrictions. Any member who has asked a question may 
put a question ‘‘ for the purpose of further elucidating any iTiatter 
of fact regarding which an answer has been given But the 
President may disallow a supplementarj’^ question if, in his opinion, 
it infringes the rules as to the subject matter of questions and the 
member to whom it is addressed may decline to answer it without 
notice. 

5. The new constitution has resulted in the enfranchisement xho Oncra- 
of per cent, of the total population, the voters now on the rolls tionofthe 
numbering 10,563. The census of 1921 showed the male popula- Constitution 
tion of the province over the age of 25 as 43,240 persons. The 
number of literate males over the age of 20 was 13,360. For the 
present purpose some deduction must be made from these figures 
to allow for the large fluctuating population which comes and 
goes in connection with the planting industry. It seems a probable 
i^onclusion that the franchise is more extended than is usual in 
, India as a whole and has reached some approximation 'to a measure 
of political capacity in the province. The elections which took 
place in 1924 and in 1927 were freely contested. On the first 
occasion only the European constituency was uncontested and 
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30 candidates stood for the remaining 13 i^eats. On the secoudi 
occasion there was no contest in the European constituency and in 
one jatna and two non- jama constituencies. Twenty-three candi- 
dates stood foi- election. It is probable that the appeal of candi- 
dates to tlie electorate was purely personal. At all events the 
interest shown in the elections was high. In 1924, 7,821 votes or 
74 per cent, of the total registered voters went to the poll. The 
corresponding figures in 1927 were 6,099 and 75. 

The elected Tnembers, with one oi* two exceptions, it is said, 
are not drawn from the best classes in Coorg. The old type of 
conservative Coorg with considerable vested interests in the, land, 
tlie type that takes the lend in the village life of the province 
and niay be compared to tlie landed gentry in England, will not 
come forward for election. Persons of this class consider it beneath 
their dignity to enter the hurly burly of an election opposed by 
men of medio«*re standing emploj'iiig dubious political tactics, and 
they will not take the risk of being defeated by such men at the* 
polls. The composition of the two Councils was as follows: — 


1924 . 1927 . 


Kuropean planters ....... 2 2 

fiandholdcrs ........ 0 6 

planters . . .... . .42 

Le^ai practitioners ...... 2 4 

Journalists ........11 


The Coiim*il sits for very short periods in autninn and spring. 
The detail of the sessions wliich liave been held is as follows: — 


Number of Sessions. No. ot clays. 

1. January, 1924 ....... 1 day, 

2. March, 1921 ....... 3 days. 

3. September, 1921 . . . . . . 3 days. 

4. March, 1925 ....... 3 days. 

n. October, 1925 ....... 1 clay. 

6. January, 1920 ....... 1 day. 

7. March. 1926 ....... 4 days. 

8. November, 1926 ...... 3 days. 

9. March, 1927 , . . . . . . 2 days. 

10. October, 1927 ....... 2 days. 


23 days. 


The attendance of members lias always been very high, and in 
the September session of 1924 and the March sesvsion of 1925 there 
were no absentees at all. 

As was anticipated from the constitution framed, the Council 
has been very little engaged in legislation. There has 'been no 
non-official legislation and ofiicial legislation lias been confined to 
the Village PaiicJiayat Bill and the Coorg Labour Bill which were 
both important measures. Since the Council was constituted no 
use has been made by the Cliief Commissioner of his powers under 
the Scheduled Districts Act or by the Governor-General in Council 
of his powers under section 71 of the Government of India Act, 
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The most important business in the March sessions has been the 
discussion of the budget. At iither times the Council has been 
.occupied with resolutions and interpellations. Up to the end of 
1926^ 474 questions were asked and during 1927, 117 questions were 
put. Interpellation on the whole has been employed with an 
eaimest desire to elicit information of i-eal public value. Resolu- 
tions numbered 155. There have been no official resolutions. 
Resolutions brought forward may be divided into four classes : — 

1. Resolutions framed in respect of the Medical, Education 

and Public Works Departments with a genuine regard 
for the public benefit although evincing scant know- 
ledge or understanding of Finance or the Financial 
situation. 

2. Resolutions framed on communal or sectional lines, e.//., for 

the benefit of the jama Coorg — showing little or no 
regard for other sections of ihe comniupity. 

3. Resolutions framed on pei'vsonal lines, attempts to 

discredit subordinate officers, or to obtain scholarships 
for relatives of the mover. 

4. Resolutions of a somewhat illusory nature, e.g,j demands 

for seats in the Ceniral Legislature in addition to the 
CouiK'il, or for raising the status of Coorg to that of a 
Q over nor ’ s Provi n ce . 

The Council passed 58 resolutions. Full effect was given to 
20 of these on subjects such as the appointment of an Assistant 
Surgeon for the Virajpet Hospital; the Harangi Project; repairs 
to the Chikkalehole channel ; closing of paisari lands against 
grazing; goveriimejit posts for depressed classes; industrial school 
at Virajpet; opening of a road into the Marenad ; appointment of 
a Committee to enquire into the deterioration of cattle, etc., com- 
mittee to enquire into the wide spread of malaria ; grant of gun 
licences, etc., village Panchayat system; enhancing the Commis- 
sioner’s discretionary powers ; repairs to the tramway at Makut ; 
uprooting of sandal trees; supplementary questions; legislation 
regarding labour; and amendment of the hical Fund and Muni- 
cipal regulations. 

Partial effect was given to 13. Xo effect could be given to 
resolutions passed on such subjects as the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to revise the Coorg Revenue Manual, the Rules under the 
Indian Fisheries Act, the grant of free grazing in reserved forests, 
the construction of a bridge across the Cauvery at Betheri, change 
of the assessment ()f jama holdings made at the last settlement, and 
the exemption of jama lyots from restriction on th§ carrying of 
revolvers witliin British India. 

The discmssions of the draft budget by the Finance Committee 
liave divulged a sense of responsibility and sound judgment. 
Indeed, at least on one occasion the local Government accepted 
in iota the Committee’s recommendations. Most of the recommend- 
-ations have been marked by good sense, but in the existing 
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financial situation of the province the Committee has little scope 
for j)utting forward any far-reaching or important proposals. 
The detailed discussion of the budget in the legislative council 
gave rise to 98 budget motions. Of these 63 were withdrawn, 
1() w^ere not moved, and 14 were rejected. The remaining 15 
were carried by the Council and 4 were wholly or partially ac- 
cepted by the local Government. These budget motions proposed 
not onlj^ the reduction but also on occasion the enhancement of 
expenditure proposed by the Chief Commissioner. The budget 
heads which seem to have I’eceived most attention are those con- 
nected with Forest and Education, and on three occasions resolu- 
tions for increased expenditure on the latter head have been 
carried. In 1927 resolutions to increase medical expenditure were 
carried. There is no statutory provision for the examination by 
the Council of the appropriation of provision made in the annual 
budget. But since 1927 a small informal committee has been 
constituted to examine the Audit and Appropriation Accounts of 
the Province. It includes members of Council but it reports not 
to the Council but to the Chief Commissioner. 

On the whole the Legislative Council has established a grow- 
ing influence over the executive. Generally speaking, the standard 
of debate has been satisfactory and at times has risen to a high 
level, and members have been eager to preserve deportment and 
decorum in the conduct of debates. The presence of the Chief 
Commissioner as President must necessarily have a sobering effect. 
The unimportance of legislation and the restricted range of sub- 
jects to which the legislature of so small a province can devote 
its attention have resulted in the boundary line l>etween the res- 
pective spheres of the executive and the council becoming obscured 
to some extent. The 15 elected members in this small area are 
brought into contact with the administration at every point 
throughout the province and the distinction between the legis- 
lative council and executive bodies such as a municipal committee 
has sometimes been forgotton by members. 

The equity of the financial settlement which was made with the 
province when the Devolution Rules were framed is a subject on 
which the executive and the legislature are at one in their claims 
upon the Central Government. The financial position of the 
Province has, since the provincialization of Coorg Revenues, been 
somewhat precarious. The revenue and expenditure figures for 
the last five years are as follows : — 


Year. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Surplus or 
deficit. 


Rb. 

Rs. 

+ or — . 

Rs. 

1924-25 

15,04,488 

13.06,3e35 

-f-1,98,153 

1925-26 

13,84,541 

12,80,546 

+1,03,995 

1926-27 

13,08,328 

12,85,944 

+ 22,384 

*1927-28 

13.40,000 

13,06,000 

+ 35,000 

tl928-29 

13,46,000 

14,19,000 

- 73,000 


* Revised estimate. 

Budget. 
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The annual budget is balanced with difficulty and little or no 
money is available for new and urgently required works such as 
anti-malaria measures, communications, hospitals and the like. 

The heavy demands made on the province in respect of leave and ^ 

pension contributions of officers whose services have been lent to 
the province in the past have proved an unexpected drain on its 
slender resources. The Government of India has been unable to 
relieve the province of this liability in view of the undesirability 
of relaxing the Audit Rules in favour of any particular province. 

But an attempt has been made by the province to improve its 
financial position by obtaining from the Government of India a 
large opening balance on the ground that forest revenues, which 
are the sheet-anchor of provincial finance, are suffering from the 
excessive exploitation of the sandalwood forests by the Government 
of India while Coorg was still centrally administered. This claim 
is still under consideration. 

6. It is possible that in Coorg there is not only a divergence of 
the views of different classes but also some vacillation of aim in 
each class. A section of opinion seems to be influenced mainly 
by sympathy with the aspirations and political theories of advanced 
opinion in India generally and in Madras in particular. Others 
])ay regard more to the past history and the present social and 
economic conditions of the province. For all sections it is a practi- 
cal problem wlietlier provincial desires can best be fulfilled by 
development of provincial institiitions or by increased participation 
in central institutions or by association vrith the more advanced 
arrangements which have been or may be introduced in the adjoin- 
ing Presidency of Madras, The demands which have so far been 
made or expressed cannot be regarded as conclusive evidence of 
a considered and consistent policy. 

On the 26th September 1924, a resolution was passed unani- 
mously ill the Council recommending that the province should be 
given adequate representation in the Indian Legislative Assembly 
and in the Council of State. In sending up the resolution for 
the orders of the Government of India, the Chief Commissioner 
expressed his sympathy with the claim made by the Coorgs and 
in a subsequent letter he suggested that a possible solution might 
be to include Coorg for the purposes of representation in the 
Assembly in an adjacent constituency of Madras. To this the 
Government of India were unable to agree, and they drew atten- 
tion to the fact that Baluchistan has no representative in the 
Legislative Assembly, while Ajmer-Merwara, which has a re- 
presentative, has no Legislative Council : Coorg could not have 
both. 

On the 16th March 1925, a resolution was moved in the Council 
that Coorg should be constituted a Governor's province. The re- 
presentative of the Coorg Government in the Council expressed the 
view that the resolution was premature. Nine members voted 
for the resolution, and no other member voted either for or against. 

The Government of India declined to accept the resolution. 
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On the 6th May 1928, the Coorg Zaiiiindars Association, under 
the presidency of a Madras politician, adopted resolutions demand- 
ing a constitution introducing full responsible government based 
on adult suttrage with representation in the Central Legislature, 
But it was also demanded, fiist, that as a temporary measure all 
judicial powers and all other administrative powers in respect of 
courts in Coorg, other than the recruitment of the judicial services 
of the province, should be vested in the High Court at Madras, 
and, second, that Coorg should be unified with Karnataka as an 
autonomous linguistic province. The latest Congress resolutions 
contemplate an autonomous province of Coorg on the model of 
Governor's provinces, aiuLthe same c?oiiclusion has been reached, 
without discussion ot* local conditions, by the All-Parties 
Conference. 

On the otJier hand there appears to be a body of local opinion 
which is c‘c>ncerned more with the experience gained under the 
present constitution and which lias more regarci to the peculiar 
circumstiinces of tlie province. It is argued that divisions and 
dissensions caused by the Council have been felt in e\:jery Coorg 
valley. Jealousy amongst Coorg families has always existed, but 
at no period in its Iiistoiy have the Cocirgs been so divided amongst 
tliemselves as ai the prc^sent time. With the majority of families 
Government serviee has l>een a tradition since the time of the 
Rajas, (.^riticism by tliose whom the old Cooi-gs consider as 
upstarts in Council has led to bitter feeling. Any advance to- 
wards popular Government, foi* example conti*ol by ministers, 
would enhance this feeling. In fact it would no! bo possible in 
Coorg to find a minister able to command general confidence. In 
Coorg, politics cannot be divorced from the lower paid revenue 
official inspecting a field, or 51 jiolice constable visiting a village on 
patioT. This unhealthy atmosphere would be intensified by wider 
popular control. There <'an bo no field, for instance, in which a 
nnni.ster could operate without encroaching on the proper duties 
of a stipendiary official. Any change in Coorg which brought non- 
rfficials more prominently into the executive field would result in 
the ciillapse of the executive services. The best families of Coorg 
have their ancestral lands to support them and would decline to 
ent€M‘ Goveriiinent service. 

The same critics maintain that any constitutional advance on 
popular lines must necessarily entail increased expenditure al- 
though the present financial situation obviously does not admit 
of any such increase. On this subject the view of the Council is 
that lower-paid officials should be employed. But it is contended 
that any advance towards a more popularized or elaborate form 
of ndministratiou or Council would entail Ihe enlistment of more- 
senior officers and consequently increased expenditure. Again, 
Coorg, at present, is cut off from the services of expert officers who 
are essential for advance in those departments in which the politi- 
cian chiefly calls for progress. When Coorg is in need of the 
temporary or part-time advice of agricultural, veterinary, excise, 
forest, malarial or other officers of specialized training, recourse* 
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has to be had to Madras to atiaiii such services. Ooorg has been 
seriously Imuipered in the past by this disability and tlie disability 
will be accentuated as time ^oes on. If, therefore, constitutional ^ 
advance is to mean progress in transferred subjects the machinery 
to give effect to this policy will involve considerable further outlay. 

This argument is directed alike against a system of representa- 
tive government and a system of responsible government, and 
there are many Coorgs of the old family who would prefer to 
return to the cld order of things, for they regard ihe Council as 
a useless incubus costing money which might well he expended 
elsewhere. 

Ilut there are other considerations which point in the direction 
of amalgamation with Madras. For many years to come Coorg 
must draw the officers of its administration including to a large 
extent provincial ofFu'crs from Madras. For the higher education 
of their children the ])eople. of the ])rovince must look outside Coorg 
and there is a widespread demand that Coorg slionld he brought 
within the jurisdiction of the Madras High Court. A very general 
and suhstanfial complaint is that there is no field for young Coorgs 
in Coorg itself, and (hat they have to look further afield in search 
of a career. Rut the whole teiidemy of ])opular administration 
in provinces is to reserve provincial employment for provincial 
citizens. Finally, the present provincial isolation can be main- 
tained only if financial support is rorthcoming from outside. 

7. It is possible that the situation has been to some extent Tlio Futuro- 
complicated by the recent introdmdion of the elective principle 
into the district hoard. The operation of the present constitution 
has made it clear that legislative functions are a very inconsider- 
able portion of the activities of tlie Legislative Council and that 
the practice of administration is so mu(»h the interest of 
the members of the Legislative Council that the distinction 
between it and bodies sueh as district ])oards and municipali- 
ties in practice tends to he overlooked. The position, then, 
is that for the same small area the same electorate, through consti- 
tuencies not widely dissimilar, return the predominant ejeinent in 
two Asseinhlies, of the same strength and interested in matters of 
(he sanie nature. It inav he argued that the existence of a 
Legislative Council in so minute a province is an anomaly, and the 
anomaly is only emphasized by the existence of a similar Asseinhly 
in the same area. 

In this confusion of issues, not only the terms of the proclama- 
tion of the annexation of Coorg in 18^34 hut also all dictates of 
political wisdom make it essential to ascertain precisely what the 
real views of the people regarding the present constitution and 
their wishes for the future are. TJie Co(»rgs who are the dominant 
race themselves undoubtedly visualized a Council (Composed of 
elders imbued with the conservative, tradition of their race, and 
imagined that in fact the Council would be to some degree a 
return to the condition of tilings prior to the Rajas, when Coorg 
was governed by a small elected body of elders with plenary powers 
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controlling similar bodies in the “ Nads or Tehsils and in the 
villages. Their hopes in this respect have not materialised, and 
they are, it is believed, in the majority sadly disillusioned. The 
Council returned at the first elections was dominated by Brahmin 
lawyers aping the methods of the Swarajists, and by their follow- 
ing of several unbalanced yoimg Coorgs. The second elections 
went further in creating in conservative minds a profound distaste 
for the Council. It may, therefore, be that the present form of 
Council Government is unpopular with the majority of the people, 
and the more numerous opinion might prefer a reversion to govern- 
ment by the Chief Commissioner coupled with a council composed 
of leading and respectable men serving the purpose of an advisory 
body. 

The alternatives which have at present appeared are: — 

(1) A reversion to the order of things prior to the constitution 

of the Council, 

(2) A re-arrangement of the functions of the Legislative 

Council and the District Board and possibly their 

amalgamation, 

(3) A more advanced and popularly constituted form of 

constitution, 

(4) Amalgamation wdth Madras. 

To most of these there are obvious objections. To the last 
three would be the sentimental objection that the history of the 
race is one of complete independence and sustained and successful 
efforts to resist invasion. The Coorgs themselves wish for isolation 
and would undoubtedly be -reluctant to agree to such a step as 
amalgamation. But it is possible that sane local opinion recogniz- 
ing tile inevitable dependence of Coorg on its neighbour, and 
weigliing the anomalies and difficulties of a democratic form of 
constitution, would view amalgamation, with safeguards for the 
recognition of Coorg as a separate entity, as a source of benefit 
to the province and to the Coorgs as a race. 


APPENDIX. 

HOME DEPARTMENT. 

NOTIFICATIONS. 

Simlaj the 30th October, 1923. 

No, F.-248-22-I , — In exercise of the power conferred by sub- 
section (2) of section 77 of the Government of India Act, the 
Governor General in Council is pleased to extend to the province 
of Coorg, with effect from such date as he may hereafter by 
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notification in the Gazette of India appoint, the provisions of the 
said Act relating to legislative councils of the lieutenant-governors 4 
and to direct that the provisions of sub-section (1) of section 77 
of the said Act shall apply to the province of Coorg in like manner 
as they apply to a new lieutenant-governorship. 

F ,-248-22-11 . — Whereas by a Notification No. F. -248-22-1. 
of the Government of India in the Home Department, dated the 
30th October 1923, issued in exercise of the powers conferred by 
sub-section (2) of section 77 of the Government of India Act, the 
Governor General in Council has directed that the provisions of 
the said Act relating to legislative councils of lieutenant-governors 
shall be extended to the province of Coorg with effect from such 
date as may hereafter be appointed ; 


And whereas it is necessary in order that a legislative council 
may be constituted for the province of Coorg, for the purpose of 
giving effect to the said notification on such date as aforesaid, 
that provision should be made for the matters referred to in sec- 
tion 76 of the said Act in respect of the said legislative council ; 

And whereas a draft of rules making such provision has been 
approved bj’' the Secretary of State in Council; 

Now, therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by sub- 
section (5) of section 47 of the Government of India Act, 1919, 
the Governor General in Council is pleased to order that the fol- 
lowing rules, being the rules as so approved, shall come into force 
at once and shall have the like effect as if they had been made 
under section 76 of the Government of India Act. 


1. (1) These rules may be called the Coorg Electoral Rules. 
(2) They shall come into force at once. 


Short title 
and com* 
mencemcQt* 


2. In these rules, unless there is anything repugnant in the Definitions, 
subject or context, — 


{a) ‘‘ the Act ’’ means the Government of India Act; 

(5) Commissioners ** means Commissioners appointed for 
the purpose of holding an election enquiry under these 
rules ; 

(c) “ corrupt practice ** means any act deemed to be a corrupt 
practice under the provisions of Schedule VII ; 

{d) ** election agent means the person appointed under these 
rules by a candidate as his agent for an election; 

(e) Gazette ** means the Coorg District Gazette ; 

(/) general election means the aggregate of any elections 
declared by the Chief Commissioner by notification in 
the Gazette to constitute a general election for the pur- 
poses of these rules; and & 

(g) ** Schedule means a Schedule to these rules. 
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PART I. 


Comiwsition of Council and Constituencies, 


Composition 3, The legislative council of the Chief Commissioner of Coorg 

-of legislative shall consist of — 

council. 

(1) fifteen elected members; and 

(2) five members nominated by the Chief Commissioner, of 

whom four shall be officials and one shall be a person 
nominated to represent the following communities, 
namely, Holyas, Kunibas, Madigas and Yeravas: 


Provided that the Chief Commissioner may, for the pui^ose of 
any Bill introduced or proposed to be introduced in the council, 
nominate one person having special knowledge or experience of 
the subject-matter of the Bill, and that person shall in relation to 
the Bill have for the period for wliich he is nominated all the rights 
of a member of the council and shall be in addition to the members 
above referred to. 

Quorum. presence of at least eight members shall be necessary to 

constitute a meeting of the council for the exercise of Its powers. 

Constitu- 5. The elected member.s shall be elected by the constituencies 

encies. Specified in Schedule I, and the number of members to be elected by 
each constituency shall be as stated therein aguinvst that consti- 
tuency. 


PABT II. 


Qualifications of Meinhers, 


General dis- 
qualifications 
for being 
•elected. 


fi. (1) A person shall not be eligible for election or nomination 
as a member of the Council if such person — 

{a) is not a British subject; or 
(6) is a female; or 

(c) has already made the oath or affirmation as a member of 

the council or of any other legislative body constituted 
under the Act; or 

(d) having been a legal practitioner, has been dismissed or 

is under suspension from practising as such by order 
of any competent Court ; or 

(e) has been adjudged by a competent Court to be of unsound 

mind; or 

(/) is under twenty-five years of age; or 
(ff) is an undischarged insolvent; or 

(h) being a discharged insolvent has not obtained from the 
Court a certificate that his insolvency was caused by 
misfortune without any misconduct on his part: 
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Provided that tire Chief Comniissioner may direct that, subject 
to such conditions as lie may prescribe, a Ruler of any State in 
India or the Rulers of aii}’’ such States or a subject of any such 
State or anj^ class of such subjects shall not be ineligible for elec- 
tion or nomination by reason only of not being a British subject or 
British subjects: 

Provided, further, that the disqualification mentioned in clause 
(d) may be removed by an order of the Chief Commissioner in 
tills benalf. 

(2) A person against whom a conviction by a Criminal Court 
involving a sentence of transportation or imprisonmeni for u period 
of more than six months is subsisting shall, unless the offence of 
which he was convic^ted has been pardoned, not he eligible for 
election or nomination for five years from the date of the expiration 
of the sentence. 

(3) If any person is convicted of an offence under Chapter IX A 
of the Indian Penal Code punishable with imprisonment for a 
term exceeding six months or is, after an inquiry by Commissioners 
appointed under any rules for the time being in force regarding 
elections to a legislative body constituted under the Act, reported 
as guilty of a corrupt practice as specified in Part I, or in paragraph 
2 or 3 of Part II, of Schedule VII, such person shall not be eligible 
for election or nomination for five years from the date of such 
<'onviction or of the finding of the Commissioners, as the case may 
be; and a person reported by any sncli Commissioners to be guilty 
of any other corrupt practice shall be similarly disqualified for 
three years from such date. 

(4) If in respect of an election to any legislative body consti- 
tuted under the Act a return of the election, expenses of any person 
who has been nominated as a candidate at that election is not 
lodged within the time and in the manner prescribed by or under 
the ]‘ules made in that behalf, or if any such return is lodged 
which is found, either by Commissioners holding an inquiry into 
the election or by a Magistrate in a judicial proceeding, to be false 
in any material particular, neither the candidate nor his election 
agent shall be eligible for election or nomination for five years 
from the date of such election : 

Provided that any disqualification mentioned in sub-rule (3) 
or sul>-rule (4) may be removed by an order of the Chief Com- 
missioner in that behalf. 

7. (1) No person shall be eligible for election as a member of 
llie council to represent a constituency other tlian the European 
constituency unless his name is registered on- the electoral roll of 
the constituency or of another constiiuen<?y of the same class in 
the province. 

(2) No person shall be eligible for election as a member of the 
council to represent the European constituency unless his name is 
registered on the electoral roll of that constituency. 

STAt COM. 


Special 
qualifica- 
tions for 
election In 
cose of 
different 
conetita- 
encies. 
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General 
conditions 
of registra- 
tion and 
disqualifica 
tions. 


Qualifica- 
tions of 
electors* 


PAET III. 

The Electoral Roll, 

8. (Ij Every person shall be entitled to have his name regis- 
tered on the electoral roll of a constituency who has the qualifica- 
tions prescribed for an elector of that constituency, and who is 
not subject to any of the disqualifications hereinafter set out, 
namely: — 

(a) is not a British iliibject; or 
(fo) is a female : or 

(c) lias lieen adjudged by a competent Court to be of unsound 

mind: or 

(d) is under twenty-one years of age : 

Provided that the Chief Commissioner may direct that, subject 
to such conditions as lie may prescribe, a lluler of any State in 
India or the Rulers of any siudi States or fi subject of any such 
Stale or any class of such subjects shall not be ineligible for a 
election by reason only of not being a British subject or Britisli 
subjects : 

Provided further, that no person shall be entitled to have his 
name registered on the electoral roll of more than one constituency, 

(2) If any person is convicted of an offence under Chapter IXA 
of the Indian Penal Code punishable with imprisonment for a 
term exceeding six months or is, after an inquiry by Commissioners 
appointed under any rules for the time being in force regarding 
elections to a legislative body convstituted under the Act, reported 
as guilty of a corrupt practice as specified in Part I or in para- 
graph 1, 2 or 3 of Part II of Schedule VII, his name, if on the 
electoral roll shall be removed therefrom and shall not be registered 
thereon for a period of five years from the date of the conviction or 
the report, as the case may be, or, if not on the electoral roll, shall 
not be so 3’egistered for a like period ; and if any person is reported 
by any such Commissioners as guilty of any other corrupt practice, 
his name, if on the electoral roll, shall be removed therefrom and 
shall not be registered thereon for a period of three years from the 
date of the report or, if not on the electoral roll, shall not be so 
registered for a like period : 

Provided that the Chief Commissioner may direct that the name 
of any person to whom this sub-rule applies shall be registered 
on the electoral roll. 

9. The qualifications of an elector for a constituency shall he 
such qualifications based on — 

(i) community, 

(m) residence, and 

(m) (a) assessment to property tax, tax on companies, or pro* 
tession tax, or 

(&) assessment to municipal tax, or 
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(c) assessment to house tax under the Coorg District . 

Fund Regulation, 1900, or 

(d) assessment to income-tax, or 

(e) military service, or 
(/) the holding of land, 

as are specified in Schedule II in the case of that constituency. 

10. (1) An electoral roll shall be prepared for every consti- Elc'ctoral 
tuency, on which shall be entered the names of all persons appear- 
ing to be entitled to be registered as electors for that constituency. 

It shall be published in the constituency together with a notice 
specifying the mode in which and the time within which any 
person whose name is not entered in the roll and who claims to 
have it inserted therein, or any person whose name is on the roll 
and who objects to the inclusion of his own name or of the name 
of any other person on the loll, may prefer a claim or objection to 
the Revising Authority. 

(2) The following matters shall be determined in accordance 
with the provisions of Schedule III, namely: — 

(1) the authority by whom the electoral roll shall be prepared 

and the particulars to be contained in the roll; 

(2) the time at which the roll shall be prepared ; 

(3) the publication of the roll in such manner and in such 

language as to give it wide publicity in the constituency 

to which it relates; 

(4) the mode in which and the time within which claims and 

objections may be preferred; 

(5) the constitution and appointment of Revising Authorities to 

. dispose of claims and objections; 

(6) the manner in which notices of claims or objections shall 

* be published; and 

(7) the place, date and lime at which and the maimer in 

which claims or objections shall be heard. 

(3) The orders made by the Revising Authority shall be final, 
and the electoral roll shall he amended in accordance therewith 
and shall, as so amended, be re-published in such manner as the 
Chief Commissioner may prescribe. 

(4) The electoral roll shall come into force from the date of 
such re-publication and shall continue in force for a period of 
three years after the expiration of which period a fresh roll shall 
be prepared in accordance with these rules: 

Provided that the Chief Commissioner may, by notification in 
the Gazette, direct the preparation in accordance with these rules 
of a fresh roll at any time before the expiration of the said period. 

(6) If a constituency is called upon to elect a member or mem- 
bers after an electoral roll has ceased to have force and before the 
completion of the new electoral roll, the old electoral roll shall, 

p 2 
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Eight to 
vote. 


Nomination 
of candidates. 


for the purpose of that election, continue to operate as the electoral 
roll for the constituency. 

(G) Notwithstanding anything hereinbefore contained, any per- 
son may apply to such authority as may be appointed in this behalf 
by the Chief Conimivssioner for the amendment of any electoral 
roll for the time being in force, and the Chief Commissioner may, 
sit any time after any such application has been made in respect 
of an electoral roll, bj^ notificsition in the Gazette, direct the pre- 
paration of a list of amendments thereto, and all the provisions of 
this rule shall apply in the' case of eveiy such list in like manner 
as tliey apply in the case of electoral rolls : 

Provided that, where any such application is made for the 
correction of an existing entry in tlie electoral roll, and the said 
authority is satisfied that the entry relates to the applicant and is 
erroneous or defective in any particular, he may amend the roll 
or cause it to be ameuded accordingly. 

(7) When any list of amendments has been re-publisbed under 
snb-rnle (G), the electoral roll to which it relates shall be deemed 
to have been amended accordingly. 

11. (1) Every person registered oil the electoral roll for the time 
being in force for any constituency shall, while so registered, be 
entitled to vote at an election of a member or members for that 
constituency : 

Provided that — 

(^7) no person shall vote at any general election in more than 
one ('oiistitiiency, and 

(h) no person shall vote, at any election if he is subject to any 
disability stated in rule 8. 

(2) Tf any person is, in the course of tlie hearing of an election 
petition uiidei* tliese rules, proved to have voted at the election in 
contravention of the proviso to sub-rule (1), his vote shall be void^ 


PAET IV. 


Elections, 

12 (1) Any person may be nominated as a candidate for election 
in any constituency for which he is eligible for election under these 
rules.' 

(2) The Chief Commissioner shall appoint for each consti- 
tuency — 

(а) a date, not later than the fourteenth day after the date 

of the notification calling upon the constituency to 
elect a member, for the nomination of candidates; 

(б) a further date, not later than the seventh day after the first 

mentioned date, for the scrutiny of nominations; and 
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(c) a further elate on which a poll shall, if necessary, be taken ; 
and the dates so appointed shall be notified in the constituency in 
such manner as the Chief Commissioner thinks fit. 

(3) On or before the date so appointed for the nomination of 
candidates, each candidate shall, either in person or by his proposer 
and seconder together, between the hours of eleven oVdock in the 
forenoon and three o’clock in the afternoon, deliver to the Return- 
ing Officer or to sucJi other person as may be authorised by the 
Chief Commissioner in this behalf a nomination paper (!oi:npleted in 
the form prescribed in Schedule TV and suhsioihecl by the candi- 
date himself as assenting to the nomination and by two persons 
as ])roposei* and seconder whose names are registered on llie electoral 
roll of the constituency. 

(4) Any person whose name is registered on the electoral n»ll 
of the constituency, and who is not subject to any disability stated 
in I'lile 8, may subscribe, as proposer or seconder, as many nomi- 
nation papers as there are vacancies to be filled, but no more. 

(6) Every nomination paper delivered under sub-rule (3) shall 
he accfompanied by a declaration in writing subscribed by the candi- 
date that the candidate has appointed or does thereby appoint ns 
his election agent for the ele(!tion either himself or some one other 
person vrho is not disqualified under these rules for the appointment 
and who sliall be named in the declai otion ; and no candidate shall 
lie deemed to he duly nominated unless such declaration is deli- 
vered along with the nomination paper. 

(0) Any nomination paper which is not received before three 
o’clock in tJie afiernooti on the date appointed by the Chief Com- 
missioner tor the nomination of candidates shall be rejected. 

(7) The Returning Officer or other person authorised shall, on 
receiving a nomination paper under sub-rule (3), inform the person 
or persons delivering the same of the date, hour and place ap- 
pointed for the scrutiny of nominations, and shall enter in the 
nomination pai)er its serial number, and shall sign thereon a certi- 
ficate stating the date on which and the hour at which the nomina- 
tion paper has been delivered to him ; and shall, as soon as ma y 
he thereafter, cause to be affixed in some conspicuous place in his 
office a notice of the nomination containing description, similar 
to those contained in the nomination paper, both of ilie candidate 
and of the persons who have subscribed the noiniiiation paper {\s 
proposer and seconder. 

(8) Any candidate may withdraw his candidature by notice in 
writing subscribed by him and delivered to the Returning Officer 
or other person authorised on or before three o’clock in the after- 
noon on the date succeeding that appt)inted by the Chief Com- 
missioner for the scrutiny of nominations. A candidate who has 
withdrawn his candidature shall not be allowed to cancel the with- 
drawal or to be re-nominated as a candidate for the same election. 

(9) The Beturniiig Officer or other person authorised shall, ou 
receiving a notice of withdrawal under sub-rule (8), as soon as 
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may be, cause a notice of the withdrawal to be affixed in some 
conspicuous place in his office. 

13. (Ij On or before the date appointed for the nomination 
of candidates, each candidate shall deposit or cause to be de])osited 
with the lieturning Officer the sum of tw^o hundred and fifty 
rupees in cash or in Government Promissory Notes of equal value 
at the market rate of the day; and no candidate shall he deemed 
to be duly nominated unless such deposit lias been made. 

(2) If a candidate by whom or on wffiose behalf the deposit 
referred to in sub-rule (1) lias been made withdraws his candidature 
in the manner and Avitliiu the time specified in sub-rule (8) of rule 
12, or if the nomination of any such candidate is refused, the 
deposit shall be returned to the person by whom it was made; 
and, if any candidate dies before the commencement of the poll, 
any such deposit, if made by him, shall be returned to his legal 
representative or, if not made by the candidate, shall be returned 
to the persons by whom it was made. 

(3) If a candidate by whom or on whose behalf the deposit 
referred to in sub-rule has been made is not elected and the 
number of votes polled by him does not exceed, in the ease of a 
constituency returning one or two members, one-eighth of the total 
number of votes polled or, in the case of a constituency returning 
more than two members, one-q^ighth of the number of votes polled, 
divided by the number of members to be elected, the deposit shall 
be forfeited to the Government. 

(4) For the purpose of stib-rule (r3), the number of votes polled 
shall be deemed to be the number of ballot papers, other than 
spoilt ballot papers, counted. 

(5) If a candidate by whom or on whose behalf the deposit re- 
ferred to in sub-rule (1) has been made is elected and thereafter 
his seat is declared vacant under these rules owing to his fai^ilure 
to make the oath or affirmation hereinafter prescribed, the deposit 
Bhall be forfeited to the Government. 

(6) The deposit made in respect of a candidate who is not 
elected shall, if it is not forfeited under sub-rule (3), be returned 
to the candidate or to the person w’ho has made the deposit on 
his behalf, as the case may be, as soon as may be after the publi- 
cation of the result of the election in the Gazette; and the deposit 
made in respect of a candidate who is elected shall, if it is not 
forfeited under sub-rule (5), be so returned as soon as may be after 
the candidate has made the oath or affirmation hereinafter 
prescribed : 

Provided that, if a candidate is duly nominated at a general 
election in more than one constituency, not more than one of the 
deposits made by him or on his behalf shall be returned, and the 
remainder shall be forfeited to the Government. 

14. If a candidate who has been duly nominated dies after 
the date appointed for the scrutiny of nominations and before the 
date, appointed for the taking of a poll, the Returning Officer or 
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other authorised person referred to in sub-rule (3) of rule 12 shall, 
upon being satisfied of the fact of the death of the candidate, 
countermand the poll and report the fact to the Chief Commissioner, 
and all proceedings with reference to the election shall be com- 
menced anew in all respect as if for a new election : 

Provided that no fresh nomination shall be necessary in the 
case of a candidate who stood nominated at the time of the counter- 
manding of the poll. 

15. (1) If the number of candidates wbo are duly nominated Procoduro 
and who have not withdrawn their candidature in the manner and election, 
within the time specified in sub-rule (8) of rule 12 exceeds that 
of the vacancies, a poll shall he taken. 

(2) It the number of such candidates is equal to the number 
of vacancies, all such candidates shall be declared to be duly 
elected. 

(3) If the number of such candidates is less than the number 
of va(*an(*ies all such ciandidates, if any, shall be declared to be 
ele(».ted, and the Chief Ctmimissioner shall, by a notification in the 
Gazette, call upon the constituency to elect a person or persons, 
as the case may be, within such time as may be prescribed by 
the notification: 

Provided that, where the constituency, having already been 
called upon under this sub-rule, has failed to elect a person or 
the requisite number of persons, as the case may be, to fill the 
vacancy or vacancies, the Chief Commissioner shall not be Imund 
to call again upon the constituency to elect a person or persons 
until such time, if any, as he thinks fit. 

(4) Votes shall be given by ballot, and, except in the European 
constituency, in person: 

Provided that the Chief Commissioner may — 

(a) in the case of any specified constituency or of any specified 

part of any constituency, or 

(b) in respect of any person attending at a polling station in 

any constituency under the orders of, or under authority 
from, the Returning OfiScer of such constituency, 

direct that votes may he given otherwise than in person : 

Provided, further, that no votes shall be received by proxy. 

(5) In plural-member constituencies every elector shall have 
as many votes as there are members to be elected; but no elector 
shall give more than one vote to any candidate. 

(6) Votes shall be counted by, or under the supervision of, 
the Returning OflBcer, and each candidate, the election agent of 
each candidate, and one representative of each candidate authorised 
in writing by the candidate shall have a right to be present at the 
time of counting. 

(7) When the counting of the votes has been completed, the 
Returning Officer shall forthwith declare the candidate or candi- 
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dates, as the case may be, to whom the largest number of votes 
has been given, to be elected. 

(8) Where an equality of votes is found to exist between any 
candidates and the addition of one vote will entitle any of the 
candidates tp be declared elected, the determination of the person 
or persons to whom such one additional vote shall be deemed to 
have been given shall l^e made by lot to be drawn in the presence 
of the lieturning Officer and in such manner as he may determine. 

(9) The Returning Officer shall without delay report the result 
of the election to the Secretary to the Council, and the name or 
names of the candidate or candidates cdected shall be published 
in the Gazette. 

16. The following matters shall be determined in accordance 
with the provisions of Schedule V, namely : — 

(1) the scrutiny of nominations, the manner in which such 

scrutiny shall be conducted, and the conditions and cir- 
cumstances in which any person may be pi’esent or may 
enter objections thereat; 

(2) the appointment in each constituency of a Returning 

Officer and his powers and duties, and the performance 
by other persons of any power or duty of the Returning 
Officer ; 

(3) the division of constituencies into polling areas, and the 

appointment of polling stations for these areas; 

(4) the appointment of officers to preside at polling stations 

and the duties of such officers ; 

(5) the checking of voters by reference to the electoral roll; 

(6) the manner in which votes are to be given generally, and 

in the case of illiterate voters or voters under physical 
or other disability ; 

(7) the procedure to be followed in respect of tender of votes 

by persons representing themselves to be electors after 
other persons have voted as such electors; 

(8) the scrutiny of votes; 

(9) the safe custody of ballot papers and other election papers, 

the period for which such papers shall be preserved and 
the inspection and production of such papers; and 

(10) the conduct of elections generally. 

17. (1) If any person is elected either by more than one consti- 
tuency of the council or bj^ a constituency of the council and a 
constituency of the legislative council of another province, be 
shall, hy notice in writing signed by him and delivered to the 
Secretary to the Council or the Secretaries to both Councils,^ as 
the case may be, within seven days from the date of the publica- 
tion of the result of such election in the local official Gazette, 
choose, for which of these constituencies he shall serve, and the 
choice shall he conclusive. 
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(2) When any such choice has been made, the Chief Commis- 
sioner shall call upon the constituency or constituencies for which 

sxich person has not chosen to serve to elect another person or persons. ^ 

(3) If the candidate does not make the choice referred to in 
sub-rule (1) the election of such person shall be void, and the Chief 
Commissioner shall call upon the constituency or constituencies 
concerned to elect another person or persons. 

Election Agents and Return of Expenses. 

18. No person shall be appointed an election agent who is Disqiialifica- 
himself ineligible for election as being subject to any disqualifica- 

tion mentioned in sub-rule (3) or sub-rule (4) of rule 6. agent. 

19. (1) The appointment of an election agent, whether tlie elec- Revocation 
tion agent appointed be the candidate himself or not, may only 

be revoked in a writing signed by the candidate and lodged with 
the officer receiving nominations, and shall operate from the date agpiit. 
on which it is so lodged. 

(2) In the event of such a revocation or of the death of any 
election agent, whether such event occurs before, during or after 
the election, the candidate fihall appoint forthwith another election 
agent and declare his name in wuiting to the said officer. 

20. (1) Within thirty-five days from the date of the publica- Return of 
tion of the result of an election under sub-rule (9) of rule 15, there oloctionex- 
shall he lodged with the Returning Officer in respect of each per- 

son who lias been nominated as a candidate for the election a 
return of the election expenses of such person in the form prescribed 
in Schedule VI and signed both hy the candidate and by his 
election agent. 

(2) The return shall he accompanied hy declarations by the 
candidate and his election agent which shall ho in the form con- 
tained in Schedule VI, and shall he made on oath or affirmation 
before a Magistrate. 

(3) Notwithstanding anything hereinbefore contained, where a 
candidate is owing to absence from India unable to sign the return 
of election expenses and to make the declaration within the period 
prescribed in this rule, the return vshall be signed and lodged by 
the election agent only and shall be accompanied hy a declaration 
hy the election agent under suh-rule (2), and, vrithin fourteen days^ 
after the return of the candidate to India, he shall cause to be- 
lodged with the Retuiuiiig Offi(*er a declaration made on oath or 
uffirmatiou before a Magistrate in tlie special form for the pur- 
pose contained in the said Schedule. 

(4) When any return and the declarations made in respect tliereof 
have been lodged with the Returning Officer, the Returning Officei 
shall, as soon as may he, cause a notice of the date on whudi the 
return and declai'ations in question have been lodged, and of the* 
time and place at which they can be inspected to be fixed in some 
coiLspicuous place in his office and to be published in the Gazette, 
and any person shall, on payment of a fee of one rupee, be entitled 
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to ijispect any siicli retiirii or declaration and, on payment of such 
fee as the Chief Commissioner may prescribe, to obtain a copy or 
copies thereof or of any part thereof. 

(5) The Chief Commissioner shall cause to be prepared in such 
manner and maintained for such time, as he may direct, a record 
showing the names of all candidates at every election under these 
rules and the name of the election agent of each such candidate 
and the date on which the return of election expenses of each candi- 
date has been lodged with the Returning Officer. 

21. (1) The Governor General in Council may, by notification 
in the Gazette, — 

(а) fix maximiim scales of election expenses which shall he 

applicable to any election held after the first elections 
under these rules; and 

(б) prescribe the numbers and descriptions of persons who 

may be employed for payment in connection with any 
election held under these rules. 

(2) Any notification issued under this rule may make different 
provisions for different constituencies. 

22. Every election agent shall, for each election for which he 
is appointed an election agent, keep separate and 3'egular books of 
account in which the particulars of all expenditure of the nature 
referred to in Schedule VI shall be entered, nrhether such expendi- 
ture is incurred by the candidate or by the election agent, or by 
any person under the direction of the candidate or the election 
agent. 


PART V. 

GkXEIIAL PnOVISTONS. 

Ohllijaiion io take Oath. 

23. Every person who is elected or nominated to be a member 
of the council shall, before taking his seat make, at a meeting of 
the council, an oath or affirmation of his allegiance to the Crown 
in the following form, namely: — 

I. A. B., having been a member of this council, do 

solemnly swear (or affirm) that I w*ill be faithful and 
bear true allegiance to His Majesty the King, Emperor 
of India, His heirs and successors, and that I will faith- 
fully discharge the duty upon which t am about to 
enter. 

Vacation of Seat, 

24. If any person having been elected or nominated subse- 
quently becomes subject to any of the disabilities stated in clauses 
(a), (c), (d), (e), (^) and (A) of sub-rule (1) or in sub-rules (2), 
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(3) and (4) of rule 6 or fails to make the oath or affirmation pre- or failure 
scribed by rule 23 within such time as the Chief Commissioner ' 

considers reasonable, the Chief Commissioner shall, if the dis- 
qualification has not been removed xinder these rules by notification 
in the Gazette, declare his seat to be vacant. 

First Constitution of the Coxmcil, 

25. (1) As soon as conveniently may be, after these rules come Constitutioa 
into force, a council shall be constituted in accordance with their council, 
provisions. 

(2) For this purpose the Chief Commissioner shall, by notifica- 
tion in the Gazette, call upon the constituencies referred to in 
rule 4 to elect members in accordance with those rules within such 
time as ma\^ be prescribed by such notification, and shall make 
such nominations as may be necessary to complete tlie council 
before the date fixed for its first meeting?. 

Terms of Off re, Vacancies and Special Provision, 

26. (1) Save as otherwise provided in this rule, the term ofTcymsof 
office of a member of the council shall be three years commencinfr 

from the date on which he makes the oath or affirmation prescribed 
by rule 23 : 

Provided that official members shall hold office for three years 
or such shoi'ter pei iod as the Chief Commissioner may, at the time 
of nomination, determine: 

Provided further that the Chief Commissioner may, by notifica- 
tion in the Gazette, extend, for a period of not more than one 
year, the term of office of members or of any member elected or 
nominated under these rules, 

(2) A member elected or nominated upon an election beinp 
declared void or a seat beinjj declared vacant, or to fill a casual 
vacancy occurring by reason of absence from India, inabilitv to 
attend to duty, death, acceptance of office or resignation duly 
accepted, or otherwise, shall hold office as long as the member 
xvhose place he fills would have been entitled to hold office if the 
election had not been declared void or the seat had not been 
declared vacant, or the vacancy had not occurred, as the case may be. 

27. When a vacancy occurs in the case of a nominated or Vacancies, 
elected member either by reason of the expiration of the period 
referred to in suh-rule (1) of rule 26 or hy reason of an election 
being declared void, or a seat being declared vacant, or by reason 
of absence from India, inability to attend to duty, death, accept- 
ance of office or resignation duly accepted, or at any time witliin 
three months of the date when such a vacancy will occur in the 
ordinary course of events, the Chief Commissioner, by- notification 
in the Gazette, shall — 

(a) in the case of a nominated member, nominate a person 
to the vacancy having the necessary qualifications 
under these rules, and 
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(6) in the case of an elected member, call upon the constituency 
concerned to elect a member, in accordance with these 
rules within such time as may be prescribed by such 
notification. 

28. If any difficulty arises as to the preparation or publication 
of any electoral roll or of any list of amendments to any such roll 
or as to the holding, of any ele(;tiou under these rules, the local 
government may by order do anything not inconsistent with these 
rules wliicli appears to it to be nec^essaiy for the proper prepara- 
tion or publication of the ;oll or list of amendments or for the 
proper holding of the election, as the case may be. 


PART VI. 

Final Decision of Doubts and Disputes as to the Validity of an 

Election. 

29. In this Part and in Schedule VII, unless there is anything 
repugnant in the subject or context, — 

M “ ” includes an election agent and any person who 

is held by Commissioners to have acted as an agent in 
connection with an election with the knowledge or 
consent of the candidate; 

(6) ‘‘ candidate means a person who has been nominated 
as a candidate at any election or who claims that he 
has been so nominated or that his nominiltion has been 
improperly refused, and includes a person who, when 
an election is in contemplation, bolds himself out as a 
prospective candidate at such election, provided that 
he is subsequently nominated as a candidate at such 
election ; 

(c) electoral right means the right of a person to stand 
or not to stand a.s, or to withdraw from being, a candi- 
date, or to vote or refrain from voting at an election ; 
and 

(d) ** returned candidate means a candidate whose name has 

been published under these rules as duly elected. 

30. No election shall be called in question except by an elec- 
tion petition presented in accordance with the provisions of this 
Part. 

31. (1) An election petition against any returned candidate 
may be presented to the Chief Commissioner — 

(a) by any candidate or elector within fourteen days from tlie 

date on which the return of the election expenses of the 
returned candidate and the declarations, referred to in 
rule 20, are received by the Returning Officer; or 

(b) within thirty days from that date by an officer empowered 

by the Chief Commissioner in this behalf, on the ground 
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that the election has not been a free election by reason 
of the large number of cases in which undue influence 
or bribeiy has been exercised or committed ; or ^ 

(c) on the ground that tlie returned candidate or liis election 
agent or any other person acting with the connivance 
of the candidate or of his election agent has been guilty 
of the offence of bribery, undue intiueiice or personation, 
as defined in Oliapter IXA of the Indian renal Code, in 
respect of tlie election, by any candidate or elector 
within fourteen days from the date on which siicJj 
returned candidate, election agent or other ])erson is 
convicted of such offence. 

(2) An election petition shall he deemed to have been ]>iesented 
to the Chief Commissioner when it is delivered to the Chief Com- 
missioner or to any officer appointed by him in this behalf — 

(fi) by the person making the petition ; or 

(h) by a person authorised in writing in this behalf by the 
person making the petition; or 

(c) by registered post. 

(3) When the last day of the ])eriod for the presentation of an 
•election petition under this rule is a public holiday within the 
meaning of section 25 of the Negotiable Instruments Act, 1881, 

^or has been notified by the Chief Commissioner as a day to be 
observed as a holiday in Government offices, the petition shall be 
considered as having been received in due time if it is presented 
on the next succeeding day which is neither such a public holiday 
nor a day so notified. 

(4) For the purposes, of clause (/?) of sub-rule (1), the date on 
which the return of the election expenses and the declarations 
referred to in rule 20 are received by tlie Returning Officer shall, 
in the case of a candidate who has made such return and declara- 
tion in the manner provided in sub-rule (d) of that rule, be deemed 
to be the date on which the declaration of the candidate under 
thsit sub-rule is received. 

32. (1) The petition shall contain a statement in concise form t^ontentsof 
of the material facts on which the petitioner relies, and shall, ^ ® 
where necessaiy, be divided into paragraphs numbered (‘onse- 
cutively. It shall be signed by the petitioner and verified in Ihe 
manner prescribed for the verification of pleadings in the Code of * 

Civil Procedure, 1908. 

(2) The petition shall he accompanied by a list signed and 
verified in like manner setting forth full particulars of any corrupt 
practice which the petitioner alleges, including as full a statement 
as possible as to the names of the parties alleged to have (committed 
any corrupt practice and the date and place of the commission of 
each such practice. 

(3) The commissioners may, upon such terpis as to costs and 
•otherwise as they may direct at any time, allow the particulai^s 
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included in the eaid list to be amended, or order such further and 
better particulars in regard to any matter referred to therein to 
be furnished as may in their opinion be necessary for the purpose 
of ensuring a fair and effectual trial of the petition. 

33. The petitioner niav, if he so desires, in addition to calling 
ill question the election of the returned candidate, claim a declara- 
tion that he himself or any other candidate has been duly elected ; 
in which case he shall join, as respondents to his petition, all other 
candidates who were nominated at the election. 

34. At the time of presentation of the petition, the petitioner 
shall, except where tlie petition is presented under clause (b) of 
sub-rule (1) of rule 31, deposit with it the sum of two hundred 
and fifty rupees in cash or in Governnient Promissory Notes of 
equal value at the market rate of the day as security for the cost 
of the same. 

35. (1) If the provisions of rule 31, rule 32 or rule 34 are not 
complied with, the Chief Commissioner shall dismiss the petition. 

(2) If the petition is not dismissed under snb-rule (1) — 

(а) the Chief Commissioner shall appoint as Commissioners for 

the trial of the petition three persons, of whom one shall 
be a judicial officer not below the status of a Munsiff 
of not less than five years’ standing and one shall be 
a pleader, of not less than five years’ standing, of any 
Court which is a High Court within the meaning of 
clause (24) of section 3 of the General Clauses Act, 
1897. The Chief Coniniissioner shall appoint one of the 
Commissioners to he the President, and thereafter all 
applications and proceedings in connection therewitli 
shall be dealt with and held by such Commissioners; 

(б) the President of the Commission shall, as soon as may be, 

cause a copy of the petition to be served on each 
respondent and to be published in the Gazette, and may 
call on the petitioners to execute a bond in sucli amount 
and with sucli sureties as he may require for the pay- 
ment of any further costs. At any time within fourteen 
days after such publication, any other candidate shall 
be entitled to be joined as a respondent on giving secu- 
rity in a like amount and procuring the execution of a 
like bond: 

Provided that the execution of such a bond by the peti- 
tioner shall not be required in any case where the peti- 
tion has been presented under clause (b) of sub-rule (1) 
of rule 31. 

(3) When in respect of an election in a constituency more peti- 
tions than one are presented the Chief Commissioner shaU refer 
all such petitions to the same Commissioners, who may at their dis- 
cretion inquire into the petitions either in one or in more proceed- 
ings as they shall think fit. 
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(4) If the services of any Commissioner are not available for 
the purposes of tlie inquiry, or if, during the course of the 
inquiry, any Commissioner is unable to continue to attend 

the same, the Chief Commissioner shall appoint another Com- ^ 

niissioner and the inquiry shall recommence before the Com- 
mission as so reconstituted : 

Provided that the CommisLsioners may direct that any evidence 
already recorded may remain upon the record, in which case it 
shall not be necessary to re-examine those witnesses who have 
already been examined and discharged. 

(5) Nothing in this rule shall he deemed to prevent the appoint- 
ment of the President of a Commission before the other Com- 
missioners arc appointed and, if the President is so appointed, all 
references to the Commissioners in these rules shall, in respect 
of any matter whi(?h may he or is to be done before the commence- 
ment of the inquiry, he deemed to he references to the President. 

36. Subject to the other provisions of these rules, every election Tmiuiry by 
petition shall he inquired into by the Commissioners, as nearly Commia- 
as may be, in accordance with the procedure applicable under 

the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908, to the trial of suits : 

Provided that it sliall only be necessary for the Commissioners 
to mahe a memorandum of the substance of the evidence of any 
witness examined by them. 

37. The inquiry shall he held at such place as the Chief Com- pjaco of 

jnissioner may appoint : inquiry. 

Provided that the Commissioners may, in their discretion, sit at 
any other place in the province for any part of the inquiry, and 
may depute any one of their number to take evidence at any place 
in the province. 

38. (1) An election petition may be withdrawn only by leave Withdrawal 
of the Commissioners or, if an application for withdrawal is made petition, 
before any Commissioner has been appointed, of the Chief Com- 
missioner. 

(2) If there are more petitioners than one, no application to 
withdraw a petition shall he made except with the consent of all 
the petitioners. 

(3) When an application for withdrawal is made to the Com- 
missioners, notice thereof fixing a date for the hearing^ of the 
application shall he given to all other parties to the petition and 
shall be published in the Gazette. 

(4) No application for withdrawal shall be granted if, in the 
opinion of the Chief Commissioner or of the Commissioners, as 
the case may he, such application has been induced by any bargain 
or consideration which ought not to be allowed. 

(5) If the application is granted — 

{a) the petitioner shall, where the applicaiion has been made 
to the Commissioners, be ordered to pay the costs of 
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the respondent theretofoi*e incnTreJ or such portion 
thereof as the Commissioners mav think fit ; 

(b) notice of the withdrawal shall be pnbl&hed in the Gazette 

by the Chief Commissioner, or by the Commissioners,, 
as the case may be; and 

(c) any person who might himself have been a petitioner may, 

within fourteen days of such publication, apply to hi 
substituted as petitioner in place of the party with- 
drawing, and upon compliance with the conditions of 
rule 34 as to security, shall be entitled to be so substi- 
tuted and to continue the proceedings upon such tevu\s 
as the (yommissioners may think fit. 

Abatement 39. (l)An election petition shall abate only on the death of a 

orsubstitu- petitioner or of the survivor of several petitioners: 

tion on doatli . . 

of petitioner. Provided that, where sucli sole petitioner was an offic^er em- 
powered under clause (h) of sub-rule (1) of rule 31, the proceedings 
may he continued by any other officer empowered in this behalf by 
the Chief Commissioner. 

(2) Noti('e of the abatement of an election petition shall be 
published in the Gazette by the Commissioners or, if the petition 
abates before any Commissioner has been appointed, by the Chief 
Commissioner, 

(3) Any person who might himself have been a petitioner may, 
within fourteen days of such })ublicati()n, apply to be substitutiMl 
as petitioner, and, upon com])liance with tlie conditions c)f rule 34 
as to security, shall be entitled to be so substituted and to continue 
the proceedings upon such terms as the Commissioners may think 
fit. 

Abatornont 40. If before the (onclusiou of the trial of an election petition 
orfiubstitii- the respondent dies or gives notice that he does not intend to 
oppose the petition, the CommissionervS shall cause notice of such 
event to be publislied in the Gazette, and thereupon any persoii 
who might liave been a petitioner may, within fourteen days of 
such publication, a])ply to be substituted for such res])<)ndent to 
0 ])pose the petition, and shall be entitled to continue the pro- 
ceedings upon such terms as the Commissioners may think fit. 

Recriiiiiija- ^ inquiry into an election petition any 
tioiiwhoii candidate, other tlian the returned candidate, claims the seat for 
scat clainiotl. himself, the rtdurned candidate or any other party may give evi- 
dence to prove that the election of such candidate would have beeu 
void if lie had been the returned candidate and a petition bad been 
presented complaining of his election : 

Pi'ovided that the returned candidate or such other party 
aforesaid sliall not be entitled to give such evidence unless he has. 
w'ithin fourteen days from the date of the publication of the elec- 
tion petition under clause (6) of sub-rule (2) of rule 35, given notice 
of his intention to the Commissioners and made the deposit and 
procured the execution of the bond referred to in rules 34 and 35- 
respectively. 
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(2) Every notice referred to in sub-nile fl) shall be accom- 
panied by the statement and list of particulars required by rule 32 
in the case of an election petition, and shall be si^^ned and verified 
in like manner. * ^ 

42. When at an iiujuiry into an election petition the Connuis- Attendance 
sioners so order, such officer, as the ( -hief Commissioner may 
appoint in this behalf shall attend and take such part tlieieiii 

as they may direct. 

43. (1) Save as hereinafter provided ip this rule, if, in the 
opinion of the Commissioners,— 

(rt) the election of a returned candidate has been procured 
or induced, or the result of the ‘election has been 
materiallv affected, by a corrupt piactice, or 

(h) any corrupt practice specified in Part T of Schedule YIT 
has been committed, or 

(c) the result of the election has been materially affected hv 

the Improper acceptance or refusal of any nomination 
or by the improper rece])tioii or refusal of a vote, or 
hv the reception of any vote which is void, or by any 
non-compliance with the jirovisions of the Act or these 
rules, or by any mistake in the use of any form annexed 
thereto, or 

(d) the election lias not been a free election by reason of the 

large number of cases in wliieli undue influence or 
bribery, within the meaning eitliev of Part I or of 
Part IT of Schedule YIT has been exercised or 
committed, 

the election of the reiiirned candidate shall be void. 

(2) If the Commissioners report that a returned candidate has 
been guilty by an agent (other than his election agent) of any 
corrupt practice specified in Pari T of Seliediile YII which does 
not amount to any form of bribery other than treating as herein- 
after explained or to the procuring or abetment of personation, 
and if the Commissioners further report that the candidate has 
satisfied them that — 

(r/) no corrupt practice was committed at such election hv the 
candidate or his election agent, and the corrupt prac- 
tices mentioned in the repoit were committed contrary 
to the orders and without the sanction oi* connivance 
of such candidate or his election agent, and 

(&) such candidate and his election agent took all reasonable 
means for preventing the commission of corrupt prac- 
tices at such election, and 

(c) the corrupt practices mentioned in the said report were 

of a trivial, unimportant and limited clmracter, and 

(d) in all other respects the election was free from anv corrupt 

practice on the part of such candidate or any of his 
agents, 
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Report of 
Commis- 
sioners and 
procedure 
thereon. 


Form of 
reports. 


Finding as 
to corrupt 
practices 
and persons 
guilty thereof. 


then the Commissioners may find that the election of such candi- 
date is not void. 

E.rpln nation . — For the pi^^poses of this suh-nile, ‘‘ treating ’’ 
means the inciuTing in wliole or in part by any person of the 
expense of giving or providing any food, drink, entertainment 
or provision to any person with the ohject, directly or indirectly, 
of indiK’ing him or any other person to vote or refrain from 
voting or as a reward for having voted or reft ained from voting. 

44. (1) At the conclusion of the inquiry, the Commissioners 
shall report whether <he returned candidate, or any other party 
to the petition who has under the provisions of these rules claimed 
the seat, has been duly elected, and in so reporting shall have 
regard to the provisions of rule 43. 

(2) The report shall further include a recommendation by the 
Commissioners as to the total amount of costs which are payable 
and the persons by and to whom such costs should he paid. Such 
recommendation may include a recommendation for the payment 
of costs to the officer attending in pursuance of an order made 
under rule 42. 

(3) The report sliall be in writing and shall he signed by all 
the Commissioners. The Commissioners sl)all forthwith forward 
their report to the Chief Commissioner who, on receipt t1)ereof, 
shall issue orders in accordance wjth the report and publish the 
report in the Gazette, and the orders of the Chief Commissioner 
shall be final. 

45. If either in their repoi’t or upon any other matter there 
is a difference of opinion among the Commissioners, the opinion 
of the majority shall prevail, and their report shall be expressed 
in the terms of the views of the majority. 

40. Where any charge is made in an election petition of any 
corrupt practice, the Commissioners shall record in their report — 

(а) a finding whether a corrupt practice has or has not been 

proved to have been committed by any candidate or his 
agent, or with the connivance of any candidate or his 
agent, and the nature of such corrupt practice, and 

(б) the names of all persons (if any) who have been proved at 

the inquiry to have been guilty of any corrupt practice 
and the nature of such corrupt practice with auv siicli 
reciimmendations as they niay desire to make for the 
exemjdion of any such person from any disqualifica- 
tions they may have incurred in this connection under 
these rules: 

Provided that no person shall be so named in the report unless he 
has been given a reasonable opportunity of showing cause why his 
name should not be so recorded. 
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PART VII. 

Si)ecial Provision. 

47. If any question arises as to tlie interpretation of these rules Interpreta- 
otherwise than In connection with an election ijiquirv held there- 
under, the question shall be referred for the decision of the Chief ^ 
Comiuissioner, and his decision shall be final. 


SCHEDULE T. 

(See nile 5.) 

List of Constituencies. 


Name of constituency. 

Class of 
consti- 
tuency. 

Extent of constituency. 

Number 

of 

members. 

1 

2 

S 

4 

European .... 

European . 

The Province of Coorg . 

2 

Somw^arpet-Sanivaraante-Frascr- 
pet (Jama). 

Jama 

Somvaipctiiad, SanivarRsanto 
Hobli and Fraserjiet Hobli 
of the North Coorg Taluk, 

1 

Mercara- Bhagmandala-Sunti- 
kopx>a (Jama). 

Do. 

Mcrearanad, Bliagmandalauad 
and Suntikoppanad of the 
North Coorg Taluk. 

2 

Virajpet-Nax)oklu-Ammatti 

(Jama). 

Do. 

Viraj]>etuad, Napoklnnad and 
Aminattiiiad of the South 
Coorg Taluk. 

3 

Ponnampet-Srimangala (Jama) 

Do. 

Fomiampctnad and Sri manga - 
lanad of the South Coorg 
Taluk. 

3 

Som warpet-Sanivaisante-Fra aer- 
pet. 

Non- Jama . 

Somwarpetnad, Sanivarsante 
Hobli and Fraser])et Hobli 
of the North Coorg Taluk. 

1 

lVIcrcara<Bhagmandala-Sunti- 

koppa. 

Do. . i 

Mercara nad , Bhagma ndalanad 
and Suntikoppanad of the 
North Coorg Taluk. 

1 

Viraj pot‘Napoklu-Ammatti 

Do. • 

Virajpetnad, Napoklunad and 
Ammattinad of the South 
Coorg Taluk. 

1 

Fonnampet-Srimangala . 

Do. 

Fonnampetnad and Srimanga- 
lanad of the South Coorg 
Taluk. 

1 
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Definitions. 


Revenue 
accounts, 
etc., to be 
conclusive 
ovidenoe. 


European 

constituency* 


Jama con- 
stituencies. 


SCHEDULE II. 

(See nilc .9.) 

Qualifications of Ei.ectoks. 

1. For the purposes of this Schedule — 

(a) previous year means the financial year preceding that 
in which the electoral roll, or the list of amendments 
thereto, as the case may be, for the time being under 
preparation is first published under tliese rules; 

(b) “ European ” lueuns any person of European descent in 

the male line being a British subject and resident in 
British India, who either was born in or has a domicile 
in the United Kingdom or in any British possession 
or in any State in India, or wliose father was so born 
or has or had up to the date of the birth of the person 
in question such a domicile; 

(c) jama tenure land ’’ means land assessed at one-half tlie 

normal (sacju) rate of assessment; 

{d) “ non-jama tenure land ” means land assessed at the full 
normal [miju) rate of assessment. 

2. For the purpose of determining any cdaini to a qualification 
under this Schedule, the entries in the land revenue accounts 
regarding the amounts of assessment and rent payable, and the 
entries in municipal records I’egarding the amoyints of taxes 
assessed or paid shall be conclusive evidence of the facts stated 
therein, 

3. A person shall be qualified as an elector for the European 
constituency who is a European and wdio resided in the constituency 
for not less than one hundred and turenty days in the previous 
3 ’^ear, and who — 

{a) is a member of one of the Associations affiliated to the 
United Planters’ Association of Southern India; or 

(h) possesses any of the qualifications hereinafter prescribed 
for an elector for a jama or a non-jama constituency ; or 

(c) is a i-etired, pensioned or discharged officer, non-commis- 
sioned officer, or soldier of His Majesty’s regular forces 
who has served as sucli officer, non-commissioned officer 
or soldier for an aggregate period of not less than 3 years. 

4. A person shall be qualified as an elector for a jama consti- 
tuency who is not a European and who resided in the constituency 
for not Jess than one hundred and tw'enty-days in the previous ye.ar, 
and who — 

(a) owns jama tenure land, the land revenue of which has been 
assessed or is assessable at not less than five rupees 
per annum ; or 
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(6) owns both jama tenure and non-jaina tenure land, the 
aprgregate land revenue of wliicli Avould be assessable at 
the jama tenure rate at not less than five rupees per ^ 
annum ; or 

(c) is a retired, pensioned or disrharged officer, non-eommis- 
sioned officer or soldier of His Majesty^s regular forces 
who has served as such officer, n()ii -commissioned officer, 
or soldier for an aggregate period of not less tlian three 
years. 

5. A person shall be (jualified as an elec'tor for a non-jaina Non-jama 
constituency who is not a European and who resided in the consti- constitu 
tueney for not less than one hundred and twenty days in the ®*^®*®*' 
previous year, and who — 

(a) owns non-jama tenure land, the land revenue of which has 

heen assessed or is assessable at not less tban ten rupees 
per annum ; or 

(b) was in the previous year assessed to income-tax ; or 

(c) was in the previous year assessed to an aggregate amount 

of not less than Its. 10 in respect of one or more of the 
following taxes, namely: — 

(t) house tax of the nature referred to in clause (b) of 
section 2 of tlie Coorg District Fund Hegulation, 

1900; 

(?/) any tax imposed under sub-clause (i), sub-clause (?/) 
or sub-clause (///) of clause (^i) of section 35 of tlie 
Coorg Municipal Regulation, 1907 ; or 

(d) is a retii*ed peiisionetl or discharged officer, non-commis- 

sioned officer or soldier of His Majesty ^s regular forces 
who has served as such officer, non-commissioned officer, 

«)!• soldier for an aggregate period of not less than three 
years. 

6. If property is held or payments are made jointly by the Joint 
members of a joint family or hy joint pattedars, the family or 
joint holding shall 1)e adopted as the unit for deciding whether 
under this Schedule the requisite qualification exists; and, if it 
does exist, the person qualified shall be the member authorised bv 

a majority of the family or of the joint holders, or, in the case 
of a Hindu joint family, the manager thereof unless some other 
member is authorised as aforesaid. 

7. A person may he qualified either in his personal capacity Person not 

or in the capacity of a representative of a joint family or of joint qualified in 
pattedars, but not in both capacities. sonal^d 

re])resenta- 
tivo capacity. 

8. Save as provided in paragraph 6 of this Schedule, no person Fiduciary 
shall he qualified as an elector in respect of any property unless capacity not 
he possesses the prescrit)ed property qualification in his own per- 

sonal right, and not in a fiduciary capacity. 
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SCHEDULE III. 

(See rul>e 10.) 

• 1. In this Schedule — 

(а) Returning Officer means such officer as the Chief Com- 
missioner may, by notification in the Gazette, appoint 
for a constituency to perform all or any of the duties 
of the Returning Officer under this Schedule, and in- 
cludes any officer deputed for the time being by the 
Returning Officer ^to perform any such duty ; 

(б) Revising Officer means such officer as the Chief Com- 
missioner may appoint to be Revising Officer for a 
constituency, 

2. During the month of July in any year in which an electoral 
roll is to be prepared, the Returning Officer shall prepare and 
publish at the place declared by tlie Chief Commissioner by notifi- 
cation in the Gazette to be the headquarters of the constituency and 
at sucli other places as he may think fit, a draft electoral roll in 
the Form annexed to this Schedule^ together with a notice stating 
that any objections relating to entries in or omissions from the 
electoral roll may be preferred to the Revising Officer on or before 
the 31st of x\ugust. The roll shall be prepared in English and 
in Canarese and in such other language or languages as the Chief 
Commissioner may direct, 

3. The Revising Officer shall fix a place, and a date not later 
than the 30th of September, for hearing objections to the electoral 
roll, and shall give notice of the place and date so fixed to all 
parties concerned in such manner as the Chief Commissioner may 
prescribe. 

4. The Revising Officer may, before the date fixed by him under 
paragraph 3, of his own motion revise the electoral roll; any 
alteration in the roll made on such revision shall be published before 
such date and in such manner as the Chief Commissioner may 
prescribe. 

5. The Revising Officer shall, at the place and on the da,te fixed 
under paragraph 3, hear and decide objections to the draft electoral 
roll as also to any revision of the roll made by him on his own 
motion. 

6. On the . 1st of October the Revising Officer shall send a copy 
of the electoral roll as revised, to the Returning Officer. 

7. The Returning Officer shall re-publish the electoral roll, 
as so revised, at the place declared by the Chief Commissioner by 
notification in the Gazette to be the headquarters of the consti- 
tuency and at such other places, as he may think fit, on or before 
the 3ist October. 

8. The Chief Commissioner may by notification in the Gazette, 
substitute any period or date for any period or date, as the case 
may be, specified in this Schedule. 
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The Form. 


Electoral roll for Constituency. 

Part Registration area 


Section Polling area No. ^npming^,^ng^lla^s. _ 

^ comynsinj; the lollowing wards or divisions. 


Social 

number. 

(1) 

Name. 

(2) 

Fathei's or 
Pattedar’s name. 

(3) 

Address (village or 
street and door 
number). 

w 

Head of 
qualification. 

(6) 







SCHEDULE IV. 

(See rule 12.) 

Form of Nomination Paper. 

NOMINATION PAPER. 

Name of the eonstitiiency for which the candi- 
date is nominated 

Name of candidate 

Father^s name 

Age 

Address . 

Denomination {state whether European or 
Indian) .... . . 

Constituency on the electo.ral roll of wliicli the 
candidate is registered as an elector 
*.No. of the candidate in the electoral roll of 
the constituency in which he is registered 

as an elector 

Name of proposer 

*No. of: the proposer in the electoral roll of the 

constituency 

Signature of the proposer .... 

Name of the seconder . . . . 

^No. of the seconder in the electoral roll of the 

constituency 

Signature of the seconder .... 

Declaration by Candidate. 

I hereby declare that I agree to this 
nomination. 

Date Signature of Candidate. 

* Where the electoral roll is sub-divided and separate serial numbers ore 
assigned to the electors entered in each snh-division, a description of the 
suMivision in which the name of the person concerned is entered must also 
be given here. 
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{To he filled in hy the Retnrning Officer or other authorised person,) 
Certificate of delivery. 

Serial Number 

This nomination paper was delivered to me at my office at (date 
and hour ). 

Returning Ojfircr or other authorised person. 
Certifirafe of Scrutiny. 

I have scrutinized the eligibility of the candidate, the proposer 
and seconder, and find that they are respectively qualified to stand 
for election, to propose and to second the nomination. 

Returning Officer. 


SCHEDULE V. 

{See rule 76.) 

1. The Chief Commissioner shall, by notification in the Gazette, 
appoint for each constituency a lletiirning Officer who shall, in 
respect of such constituency, perforni all the functions of the 
Returning Officer under this Schedule : 

Provided that such of the functions of the Returning Officer as 
the Chief Commissioner may specify by a like notification in this 
behalf may be performed by such othei* person as may be so specified, 
and any such person shall, with reference to the performance of any 
such function, be deemed to he the Returnijig Officer for the purposes 
of this Schedule. 

Scrutiny of Nowinations. 

2. On the date appointed hy the Chief Commissioner for the 
scrutiny of nominations under sub-rule (2) of rule 12, the candi- 
dates, their election agents, one proposei*, and one seconder of each 
candidate, and one other person, duly authorised in writing hy each 
candidate, hut jjo other person, may attend at such time and plat^e 
as the Retuining Officer may appoint, and the Returning Officer 
shall give them all reasonable facilities foi* examining the nomina- 
tion papers of all (.'andidates which have been delivered within the 
time and in the manner prescribed in rule 12. 

3. (1) The Returning Officer shall examine the nominatioji 
papers and shall decide all objections which may be made to any 
nomination, and may, either on such objection or on his own motion, 
after such summary inquiry^ if any, as he thinks necessary, refuse 
any nomination on any of the following grounds : — 

(?) that the candidate is ineligible for election under rule fi 
or rule 7 ; 

(iV.R.— rThis nomination paper will not be valid unless it is delivered to 
the Bearning Officer, or other person authorised to receive it, at his office 
before 3-0 p.m. on 19 .) 
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{ii) that a proposer or seconder is disqualified from subscribing 
a nomination paper under sub-rule (4) of rule 12; 

(/ii) that there has been any failure to comply with any of the 
provisions of rule 12 or rule 13 ; 

{iv) that the candidate or any proposer or seconder is not identi- 
cal with the j)erson whose electoral number is given in 
the nomination paper as the number of such cuindidate, 
proposer or seconder, as the cas€^ may be ; 

(v) that the signature of the candidate or of any proj^oser or 
seconder is not genuine or has been obtained by fraud. 

(2) For the iiurposes of this paragraph — 

(a) the pj’oduction of any certifieil copy of an entry made in 
the electoral roll of any constituency shall be comdusive 
evidence of the right of any elector named in that entry 
to stand for election or to subscribe a nomination [)aper, 
as the c*.ase may be, unless it is proved that the candi- 
date is disqualified under rule G or rule 7 or, as the case 
may be, that the proposer or seconder is disqualified 
under sub-rule (4) of rule 12, and 

(6) w’here a person has subscribed whether as proposer or 
seconder a larger number of nomination papers than 
there are vacancies to be filled, those of the papers so 
subscribed wdiich have been first recreived, up to the 
nuiiiber of vac-ancies to be filled, shall be deemed to be 
valid. 

(3) Nothing contained in clause (//), clause (///), clause ^/c), or 
t.lause (r) of sub-paragraph (1) shall be deemed to authorise the 
refusal of the nomination of any candidate on the ground of any 
irregularity in respect of a nomination pajier, if the candidate has 
been duly nominated by means of another nomination paper in 
respect of which no irregularity has been committed. 

4. (1) The Returning Officer shall en dorse on each nomination 
paper his decision accepting or rejecting the same and, if the nomi- 
nation paper is rejected, shall rec^ord in writing a brief statement of 
his rea-sons for snch rejection. 

(2) The sci-utiny shall be completed on the day appointed in 
this behalf linden* clause (h) of sub-rule (2) of rule 12, and no 
adjournment of the proceedings sliall be alloived. 

5. On completion of the scrutiny of nominations and after the 
c^xjiiry of the period within which candidatures may be withdrawn 
under sub-rule (8) of rule 12, the Returning Officen* shall forthwith 
prepare a livst of valid nominations and cause it io 1)e affixed in 
some conspicuous placie in his offic.e. 

6. If the number of duly nominated candidate's is greater than 
the number of vacancies, the Returning Officer shall forthwith 
publish in the Gazette, and in such other manner as the Chief 
Commissioner may prescribe, and in such places in the constituency 
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as he may consider necessaiy, the names of the candidates as given 
in the nomination papers in alphabetical order. 


Voting in Jama and non-^Jama Constituencies, 

7. The Chief Commissioner shall appoint the hour at which the 
poll shall commence and tlie. ho\ir at which it shall close on the date 
appointed for the poll under clause (c) of sub-rule (2) of rule 12. 
The hours so fixed shall be published l)y notitication in the Gazette 
and in such other inanuer as the Chief Cojnmissioner may direct. 

8. (1) The Returning Officer shall select for each constituency 
as many polling stations as he thinks necessary, and shall publish, 
in Bucli manner as the Chief Commissiotmr may jirescribe; a list 
showing the polling stations so selected, and the polling areas for 
which they have respectively been selected. 

(2) The Returning Officer shall appoint a presiding officer for 
each polling station and such other persons (hereinafter referied to 
as polling officers) to assist the presiding officer as he thinks 
necessaiy. 

9. (1) The presiding officer shall keep order at the polling 
station, shall see that the election is fairly conducted, shall regulate 
the number of electors to be admitted ut one time, and shall exclude 
all other persons except — 

{a) the polling officei’s, the candidates, and one agent of each 
candidate (hereinafter referred to as the polling agent) 
appointed in writing by the candidate, and authorised in 
this behalf by the Beiurning Officer, 

(h) the police or other public servants on duty, and 

(c) such other persons as the presiding officer may from time to 
time admit for the pxirpose of identifying" electors. 

(2) The presiding officer shall close the polling station at the 
hour appointed in that behalf by the Chief Commissioner under 
paragraph 7, so as to prevent the admission thereto of any voter 
after that hour. 

10. ballot paper shall be issued after the closing hour ap- 
pointed under paragraph 7, but any voter who has received his 
ballot paper before that hour shall be allowed a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to record his vote. 

11. Each polling station shall be furnished with such number of 
compartments, in which voters can record their votes screened from 
observation, as the Returning Officer thinks necessary. 

12. (1) The Returning Officer shall provide at each polling 
station materials sufficient for the purpose of enabling voters to 
mark the ballot papers, instruments for stamping the official mark 
on such papers, as many ballot boxes as may oe necessary, and 
copies of the electoral roll or of s^ch part thereof as contains the 
names of the electors entitled to vote at such station. ' 
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(2) The official mark shall be kept secret, and a period of not 
less than seven years shall intervene between the use of the same 
official mark at elections for the same constituency. 

13. Every ballot box shall be so <;oustrn(‘led that the ballot 
papers can be introduced therein, but cannot be withdrawn there- 
from, without the box being unlocked. The presiding officer at any 
polling station, immediately before thf5 commencement of the jocll, 
shall show the ballot box empty to such persons as may be present 
in such station, so that they may see that it is empty, and shall 
then lock it \ip,. and place his seal upon it in such manner as to 
prevent its being opened without breaking such seal, and shall place 
it in his view for the receipt of ballot papers and keep it so locked 
and sealed. 

14. Before the polling station is open for the recording of votes, 
the presiding officer shall read to such persons as may be present 
the provisions of section 14 of the Eletdion Offences and Inquiries 
Act, 1920, and shall explain the substance thereof in the vernacular 
of the district. 

15. Immediately before a ballot paper is delivered to an elector, 
it shall be marked on the back with the official mark, and the 
number, name and descu-iption of the elector as stated in the elec- 
toral roll shall be called out, and the number of the elector shall be 
entered on the <'ounterfoil, and a mark shall be placed in a copy of 
the electoral roll against the number of the elector, to denote that 
he has received a ballot paper, but without showing the particular 
ballot paper which he has received. On the counterfoil shall be 
entered the name of the constituency and the name or distinctive 
number of the polling station. 

16. The elector, on receiving the ballot paper, shall forthwith 
proceed into one of the compartments in the polling station, and 
there mark his paper, and fold it up so as to conceal his vote, and, 
after shewing to the presiding officer the official mark, shall put 
liis ballot paper, so folded up, into the ballot box. Every elector shall 
vote without undue delay and shall quit the polling station as soon 
as he ha^s j)ut his ballot paper into the ballot box. 

17. The presiding officer shall give such assistance as may be 
required to any elector who is by reason of infirmity or illiteracy 
niiable to vote in the manner prescribed. 

18. At any time before a ballot paper is delivered to an elector, 
the presiding" officer or polling officer may, of his own accord, if he 
has reason to doubt the identity of the elector or his right to vote 
at such station, and shall, if so required by a candidate or polling 
agent, put to the elector the following questions : — 

(1) Are you the person enrolled as follows (reading the whole 

entry from the roll)P 

(2) Have you already voted at the present election in this 

constituency and at a general election? 
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(3) Have you already voted at this general election for the 
legislative council in any other constituency P 

and the elector shall not he supplied with a ballot paper if he refuses 
to ajKswer one of the questions and unless he answers the first 
question in the affirmative, the second question in the negative* 
and, at a general election, the tliiiul <|nestion also in the negative. 

19. The ballot paper shall be in Form I annexed to this Schedule. 
The ballot papeis shall be serially numbered, the serial number 
being printed on the face of the conntejfoil and on the back of the 
ballot paper. 

20. If a pei’son representing liimself to be a partituilar elector 
named on the eletdoral roll applies tor a ballot pajier after anothei 
person has voted as such electoi*, the applicant shall, after duly 
answering such questions as the piesiding officer may ask, be entitled 
to mnj'k a ballot paper in fhe saine manner as any fdher voter. Suc h 
ballot paper (hereinafter refened to as a tendered ballot paper) 
shall be ot a colour diffeient from the other ballot ])apers, and, 
instead of being put into the ballot box, shall be given to the 
presiding officer and endorsed by him ‘with the name of the votei 
and his number on the electoral roll and the name of the electoral 
area to which the roll relates, and shall be set aside in a separate 
packet and shall not ho (*ouiited by the Returning Officer. Thc'^ 
name of the voter and his number in the electoral roll and the name 
or distinctive number of the polling station to which the roll relates 
shall hi? entered in a list in Form IT annexed to this Schedule, 
which shall bear the heading ‘‘ Tendered votes list The persons 
tendering such ballot paper shall sign his name and Jtddress thereon 
oi* affix his thumb impression against the entry in that list. 

21. If any polling agent declares and undertakes to prove that 
any person by applyiiig for a ballot papei* has (committed tlu? offeni'c 
of peisouatioii, the presiding officer may require such person to enter 
in the list of challenged votes (which shall be in Form III annexed 
to this Schedule) his name and address, or, if lie is unable to W’rite, 
to affix his thumb impression thereto, and may further require 
such person to produce evidence of identification. If vsnch person 
on being questioned in the manner provided in paragraph 18 answers 
the first question in the affiriiiative and the other questions in the 
negative, he shall be allowed to vote after he has been informed of 
the penalty for personation. The presiding officer shall make a note 
of the circumstances and of his decision on the list of challenged 
votes. 

22. A voter who has inadvertently dealt with his ballot paper 
in such a manner that it cannot conveniently be used as a ballot 
paper may, on delivering it to the presiding* officer and satisfying 
him of the inadvertence, obtain another ballot paper in place of the 
spoilt paper, and the latter shall, together with its counterfoil, be 
m.arked as cancelled. 
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23. A presiding officer, polling officer, or polling agent who is 
on duty at a polling station at which he is not entitled to vote shall, 
if he is certified by a lieturniiig Officer to be entitled to vote at the 
election for the coiistitiieiicy in collection with which he is eni- 
pU)yed or for any other constitiiein*y, be allowed to record his vole 
at that polling station. The name of the polling station at which 
he Avould otherwise have been entitled to vote shall be entered iji 
the counterfoil of the ballot paper, together with his number in the 
electoral roll for the constitiumcy in which that polling station is 
situated. 

24. Such ballot paper shall be placed in an envelope and sealed 
by the presiding officer and returned with the luutificatc referred to 
in paragraph 23 to the IJeturning Officer who has granted the same, 
and such Returning Officer shall cause such vote to be included 
among the other votes given for the candidate designated by the 
voter. 

25. The presiding offi(‘er of each polling station, as soon as 
jnacticablc after the close of the poll, shall, in tlie preseuice of any 
candidates or polling agentvS who may be present, make up into 
separate parcels and seal with his own seal and tlie seal of such 
caiulidates nr agents as may desire to affix their seal : — 

(1) eatdi ballot box in use at each station unopened but with 

the key attached ; 

(2) the unused hallot papers; 

(3) tlie tendered ballot papers ; 

(4) the spoilt ballot papers; 

(5) the marked copy of the electoral roll ; 

(0) the counterfoils of the ballot papers; 

(7) the tendered votes list; and 

(8) the list of challenged votes; 

and shall deliver such pa(*kets to tin* Iletiiriuug Officer. 

26. The packets shall be accompanied by a statement made by 
the presiding officer, showing the number o£ ballot papers entrusted 
to him, and .accounting for theui under the heads of ballot ])a 2 )ei s 
in the ballot box, unused, spoilt, and tendered ballot pujieis, and 
ballot pa 2 >ers dealt with under paragrai)h 23. 

Voting in the European Constitnency. 

27. The Returning Officer shall forward by registered posts lo 
each elector the outerfoil of a ballot jiaper bearing on each side au 
official mark, at the same time noting on the corresponding counter- 
foil the number of the elector on the elector roll. 

28. The elector shall mark a cross on the ballot paper against 
the name of the candidate or candidates for wdioin he intends tr> 
vote. He shall place the ballot pajier in a closed envelope, and 
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return the closed envelope, together with a covering letter bearing 
his .signature in a second rover, to the Returning Officer so that it 
shall reach the Returning Officer not later than the day fixed for the 
election. 

29. On receipt of the papei*s from the elector the Returning 
Officer shall make a mark against the entry of the elector's name in 
the electoral roll to denote that the elector has returned a ballot 
paper, and sliall place the closed envelope containing the ballot 
paper in a securely locked ballot box. 

30. If a ballot paper is 'received purporting to come from a 
particular elector named on the electoral roll after another ballot 
paper has been received purporting to come from such elector, the 
closed envelope shall be endorsed by the Returning Officer with the 
name of the elector and his number on the electoral roll and set 
aside in a separate ])acket. The ballot paper contained in smrh 
closed envelope shall be treated as a tendered ballot paper and shall 
not be counted by the Beturning Officer. 

31. As soon as practicable after the close of the poll, the Re- 
turning Offi(*er shall make up into separate packets and seal with 
his own seal — 

(1) the ballot box unopened but with the key attached; 

(2) the unused l)allot papers ; 

(3) the tendered ballot papers; 

(4) the marked copy of the electoral roll ; and 

(5) the counterfoils of the ballot papers. 

32. The Returning Offi«*er shall also prepare a statement showing 
the number of ballot papers provided by him and accounting for 
them under the heads of ballot papers in tlie ballot box, tendered 
ballot papeis and ballot papers not returned. 

33. Any ballot paper which is not duly marked or on which 
votes are given to more candidates than there are members to be 
elected or on which (or on the closed envelope containing which) 
any mark is made, except as provided in paragraph 28, by which 
the voter may afterwards be identified shall be invalid. 


Counting of Votes. 

34. The Returning Officer shall, as soon as may be practicable 
after the close of the poll, appoint a* date, time and place for the 
counting of votes and shall give notice in writing thereof to all 
candidates and election agents. 

35. (1) No person shall be allowed to be present at the counting 
of the votes except the Returning Officer and such persons as he may 
appoint to assist him in counting the votes, and such other persons 
as have a right to be present under sub-rule (6) of rule 15. 
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(2) No person shall be fippointed to asisst in eoiintiiif*' the votes 
who has been employed l»y or on behalf of any candidate for any 
purpose whatsoever connected with the election. 

36. On the day and at the tinie appointed under paragraph 34, 
the Returning Officer shall, before he ct)mmences to count the votes, 
read the provisions of section 14 of the Indian Election Offences and 
riujuirios Act, 1920, to such persons as may be present, and shall 
then proceed as follows: — 

(n) The ballot box or boxes shall he opened one after another, 
the boxes received from any one polling station being 
opened consecutively, and the Returning Officer shall 
take out the ])apers ilierefroju, count them or cause them 
to be counted, and record the number thereof in a state- 
ment. Such statement shall not be shewn to any candi- 
date or agent. 

(1)) The Returning Officer shall then mix together all the ballot 
papers so taken out from the ballot boxes and distribute 
them in conveuieiit bundles to the persons appointed to 
assist in counting the votes. 

(c) AVhen the ballot papers have been so distributed, btit not 

before, the Returning Officer shall allow the candidate 
and their agents reasonable opportunity to inspect, with- 
out handling, the ballot papers, and shall on every ballot 
paper which is wholly or partially rejected endorse the 
word rejected If any candidate or agent present 
questions the correctness of the rejection, the Returning 
Officer shall also record on the ballot paper the grounds 
for the rejection. No candidate or agent shall be allowed 
to see the serial number on the back of any ballot paper. 

(d) The Returning Officer shall, as far as practicable, proceed 

continuous^ with the counting of the votes; and shall, 
during any necessary intervals during which the count- 
ing has to he suspended, place the ballot papers, packets 
and other documents relating to the election under his 
own seal and the seals of such candidates or agents as 
may desire to affix them, and shall cause adequate 
precautions to be taken for their custody. 

37. (1) A ballot paper shall be rejected — 

(а) if it has not on its back the official mark, 

(б) if the number of votes recorded thereon exceeds the number 

of vacancies to be filled, 

(c) if no vote is recorded thereon, 

{d) if it is void for uncertainty, 

(ej if it bears any mark by which the elector can be identified. 
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(2) The decision of the Eetnrning Officer as to the validity of a 
hallot paper shall he final, subject only to reversal on an election 
petition claiming the seat. 

38. The Returning Officer shall not open the sealed packets of 
the tendered votes, the marked copy of the electoral roll or the 
counterfoils of the ballot papers, lie shall verify the statement 
submitted by the presiding officer under paragraph 26 or prepared 
by himself under paragraph 32 as the c.ase may be, by comparing 
it with the number of couirted votes and rejected ballot papers, 
the unused ballot papers in his possession and the tendered votes 
list, and shall then reclose and reseal each packet which has been 
opened by him, and record on each packet a description of its 
contents and the date of the election to whidi it refers. 

39. The Returning Officer shall then prepare and certify a return 
setting foi’tli — 

(1) the result of the verification referred to in paragraph 38, 

(2) the names of the candidates for whom valid votes have been 

given, 

(3) the number of valid votes given for each candidate, 

(4) the name of the candidate elected, 

(5) the number of votes declared invalid, and 

(6) the number of tendered votes given, 

;aud shall permit any candidate or any representative duly author- 
ised under sub-rule (6) of rule 15 to take a copy or an extract from 
such i*eturn. 

40. The Returning Officer shall, after reporting the result of the 
election under rule 15, forward the return and all the packets 
relating to the election in his possession to such officer as may be 
appointed by the Chief Commissioner in this behalf. 

41. While in the custody of the officer to whom they have been 
so forwarded, the packets of ballot papers whether counted, rejected 
or tendered, and of the counterfoils thereof, shall not he opened and 
their contents shall not he inspected or producred except luider the 
order of a competent Court or of Commissioners appointed to hold 
an inquiry in respect of an election, but all other documents I'elating 
to the election shall be oj>ened to public inspection subject to such 
conditions and to the payment of such fee, if any, as the Chief 
'Commissioner may impose. 

42. The packets aforesai<l shall be retained for a period of one 
year and shall thereafter be destroyed subject to any direction to the 
contrary made by the Chief Commissioner, or by a' competent Court 
or by dommissioners appointed to hold an inquiry in respect of an 
election. 
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FORM i; 


Form of front of BAiiLOT paper. 

Counterfoil. 

Serial No. 


,Con9titueaoy 

Kamber of polling 
station 

Knmber of electox on 
electoral roll 



liny 

Cliaudhuri 

Chatterji 

Bannerji 

Ghosh 


Outerfoil, 

Front. 


Bark of Outerfoil. 


Instructions. 

The number of nieiiil)ers for whom you may vote is 
2) Place a cross mark thus x against the name of J**? « 

(3) The mark should be plained against not more than 


Serial No. 


Name of Con3ti> | 
tnency. 

1 


FORM II. 

Tendered Votes List. 

Polling station 


Name of Voter. 


Number in Elec- 
toral Boll. 


Number of votes 
recorded. 


FORM III. 

List of Challenged Votes. 


Signatuje Sheet No. 


Number on Eleo- 

Name. 

Signature of voter if 
literate or thumb 

Name of identifier. 

total Boll. 

impression of voter 

if any. 


I 

-if illoterate. 

- 


Order of Presiding Officer (in each case). 

STAT COM 


Q 
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SCHEDULE VI. 

- rule 30 .) 

1. The form of the return of election expenses referred to in 
rtile 20 shall he as follows : — 

Fokm of Return of Klkction Expenses. 

For the *c*.onstitiiency. 


Receipte. 


Ks. 


Expenditure. 


Bs 


Voucher 

No. 


Received of A- B., candi- 
date for the above con- 
stituency. 

(Or when the candidate is 
his oAvn election agent.) 

Paid by me, A. B., candi- 
date for the above con- 
stituency* 


(A) The Personal bxpendi. 

TURB or THE CANDIDATE IN- 
CURRED OR PAID BY HIM OR 
BY HIS ELECTION AOENT ON 
HIS BEHALF IMCLUDTNO TRA- 
VELLING AND ALL OTHER PER- 
SONAL EXPENSES INCURRED 
IN CONNECTION WITH IHS 
CANDIDATURE ; 


Received of . . 


(1) 

(2) 


Paid by tiie, C. D., as election 
agent. 

(Or when the candidate is his 
own election agent.) 


(3) 

(4) 


etc , etc. 


Total Receipts 


Paid by me, A. B., candidate 
as mv own election agent. 

(1) On 

(2) On 

(3) On 

(4) Or 

(1) Paid to on 

(2) Paid. to on. 

(3) ' Paid to on 

(4) Paid, to ‘ on 


etc., etc. 


{Here set ovt the statue and 
description of every per- 
son, wheJLhtr the candi- 
date or not, a7id of every 
dnb, society, or associa- 
tio7i, from whom any 
money, securities or eqvi- 
va!e7it of mj07iey was re- 
tewed in respect of expen- 
ses hicurred on acco unt of 
cr m co7mectio7i with or 
incidental to the above 
electio7i. The aimu7d 
received from each such 
pvrsosi, dub, society, etc,, 
to be shown separately.) 


{Delaibs of all expenditure m- 
cvrretl by or 07h behalf of the 
cemdidale whether: i u paymefd 
for personal services rendered, 
071 nccou7it of hotel bills, . for 
Iravelling whether by rail or w 
hir&l conveyance,- cr for- the 
p7irchase of hooks or- election 
literahire, etc.., must’ be shoum, 
eiifter m the accoufU or m a ■ 
separate list annexed to a7id 
referred to i7i the aoeourUi) 

(B) The name, and the rate 

AND TOTAL AMOUNT OF THE 
PAY, OF EACH PERSON EM« 
PLOYED AS AN AGENT (iNOLUD^ 
ING THE ELECTION A0BNT)» 
CLERK OB MESSENaSB ; 

Reoeived by me, G. D., as 
election agent for A. Bi 
(When the candidate is his 
own election agent the above 
item will be omitted.) 
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Fohh op Betti rn op Eeection Expenses — contd. 


Receipts. 


Expenditure. 


(1) Paid to 
sub agent at 

( 2 ) 


(I*he nam'i and description of 
each stih-offcnt and any sum 
paid to him must be set out 
separcUdy.) 

(1) Paid to 

as polling agent at the polling 
station of 

( 2 ) 


(1) Paid to 
as clerk for 
services. 

( 2 ) 


(1) Paid to 
messenger 
service. 

( 2 ) 


for day's 



{The names and descriptions 
of every agent, derk and 
messenger, and the sum paid 
to each, must he set out sepa* 
ratdy either in the account or 
in a separate list annexed to 
and referred to in the accounts 
with the receipted vouchers of 
the person emplored,) 

(C) The TBAYELLINQ EXPENSES 
AND ANY OTHER EXPENSES 
INOURRSD BY THE CANDI- 
DATE OB HIS ELECTION 
AGENT ON ACCOUNT OF 
AOENT8 (INCLUDING THE 
ELECTION AGENT), CLERKS 
OB MESSENGERS; 


o2 
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Fokm of Return of EiiEcxioN Expenses — cantd. 



Expenditure. 



Vouoher 

No. 
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Foem op Return of Election Expenses — contd . 




Expenditure. 



Voucher 

No. 


( The lUime and description of | 
every messenger and the sum 
paid to him on account of 
travelling or any other 
expenses must be set out 
aejMralely cither in the 
account or in a snparate list 
annexed to and referred to 
in the account, which should 
include purchase of tickets 
by rail, hire of veJiicles or 
refreshments provided.) 

(D) The TUAVELLIlffG EXPEN- 
SES OP PEHSONS, WHETHER 
IN RECEIPT OF SALARY 
OR NOT INCniRED IN CON- 
NECTION WITH THE CANDIDA- 
TURE, AND WHETHER PAID 
OB INCURRED BY THE CANDI- 
DATE, U18 EliECTTON AOENT 
OK THE PERSON SO TRAVEL- 
LING ; 

{Under this head should be 
included any payments made 
by the candidate, or by the 
dection agent on account 
of any person who travels 
in connection with the candi- 
dature other than persons 
whose travelling expenses 
have been shown in the state- 
ment under C above.) 

(E) The cost whether paid 
OR incurred op — 

(t) printing, 

(ii) ^vertising, 

(Hi) stationery, 

(iv) Postage, 

(i^) telegrams, and 
(vi) rooms hired later for 
public meetings or as 
committee rooms. 

(/) Paid on account of 
J Tinting — 

(1) To on 


(3) To 

(4) To 


Total Printing 
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Foku.of B.£TirBN OF Election Expenses — contd. 
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Fobm ov IIktckn of I'li^KCTioN Kxpensks concld . 
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2. The form of the declarations referred to in rule 20 shall be 
as follows : — 

Form of Declaration hy Flection Ayent. 

I, being the appointed election agent for a 

^candidate for election in the constituency, do hereby 

solemnly affirm that the above return of election expenses is true to 
the best of ray knowledge and belief, and that, except the expenses 
herein set forth, no expenses of any nature whatsoever have to 
my knowledge or belief behn incurred in, or for the purposes 
of, *s candidature. 

Election Agent. 

Solemnly affirmed before me. 

Magistrate. 

Form of Declaration hy Candidate. 

I, being a candidate for election in the 

constituency, do hereby solemnly affirm that the above return of 
election expenses is true to the best of my knowledge and belief, 
and that, except the expenses herein set fo3*th, no expenses of any 
nature whatsoever have to my knowledge or belief been incurred in, 
or for the ptirposes of, my candidature. 


Candidate. 

Solemnly affirmed before me. 

Magistrate. 

Special Form of Declaration by a Candidate undar rule 20^ 

sub-rtile (5). 

I, being a candidate for election in the 

constituency, do hereby solemnly affirm that the return of election 
expenses signed by my election agent is (with the exceptions noted 
below) true to the best of my knowledge and belief, and that (with 
the exceptions noted below) no expenses of any nature whatsoever 
other than the expenses therein set foi-th have to ray knowledge or 
belief been incurred in or for the purposes of my candidature. 

Particulars of Exceptions. 


Candidate. 


Solemnly affirmed before me. 


Magistrate. 
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SCHEDULE VII. 

(See rules S, 29 and 43.) 

The following shall be deemed to be corrupt practices for the 
purposes of these rules: — 


PART I. 

1. A gift, offer or promise by a candidate or his agent, or by Bribefy* 
any other person with the connivance of a candidate or his agent, 

of any gratifications to any person whomsoever, with the objects, 
directly or indirectly, of inducing — 

(а) a person to stand or not to stand as, or to withdraw from 

being, a candidate, or 

(б) an elector to vote or refrain from voting at an election, or 

as a reward to — 

(i) a person for having so stood or not stood or for having 
withdrawn his candidature, or 

(ii) an elector for having voted or refrained from voting. 

Explanation . — For the purpose of thivS clause the term grati- 
fication is not restricted to pecuniary gratifications or gratifica- 
tions estimable in money, and includes all forms of entertainment 
and all forms of employment for reward ; but it does not include the 
payment of any expenses hand fide incurred at or for the purposes 
of any election and duly entered in the return of election expenses 
prescribed by these rules. 

2. Any direct or indirect interference or attempt to interfere on Undue 
the part of a candidate or his agent or of any other person with the influencft 
connivance of the candidate or his agent with the free exercise of 

any electoral right. 

Explanation. — (1) Without prejudice to the generality of the- 
provisions of this paragraph, any such person as is referred to 
herein who — 

(«) threatens any candidate or voter or any person in whom a 
candidate or voter is interested, with injury of any kind;, 
or 

(6) induces or attempts to induce a candidate or voter to believe- 
that he or any person in whom he is interested will 
become or will be rendered an object of divine displea- 
sure or spiritual censure, 

shall be deemed to interfere with the free exercise of the electoral 
right of such candidate or voter within the meaning of d;his clause. 

S A declaration of public policy or a promise of public action 
mere exercise of a legal right without intent to interfere with 
an electoral right shall not be deemed to be interference within the 
meaning of this paragraph. 
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Fersonation. 


Publication 
of falso 
Btatements. 


Authorisa- 
tion of 
expenditure. 


Acts under 
Parti. 


Personation. 


Bribery. 


Payment for 
conveyance. 


Hiring and 
use of public 
conveyances. 


Incurring 

expense 

Without 

authority. 


3. The procuring or abetting or attempting to procure by a 
candidate or liis agent, or by any other person with the connivance 
of a candidate or his agent, the a})plication by a person for a voting 
paper in the name of any other person, whetlier living or dead, or 
in a fictitious name, or by a person who has voted once at an election 
for a voting paper in his own name at the same election. 

4. The publication by a c andidate or his agent, or by any other 
person with the connivanc^e of the cnindidate or his agent, of any 
statement of facd which is falso and which he either believes to be 
false or does not believe fo be true in relation to the personal 
character or conduct of any c;aiuliclate or in relation to the candida- 
ture or withdrawal of any candidate, which statement is reasonably 
calculated to prejudice the prospect of such i*iindidate’s election. 

5. The incurring or authorising by a candidate or his agent of 
expenditure or the ejnployment of any person by a candidate or his 
agent in ciontravention of the provisions of any notification of the 
Governor General in Council issued under rule 21. 


PART II. 

1. Any act specified in Part I when done by a person who is not 
a candidate or his agent or a person acting with the connivance of a 
candidate or his agent. 

2. The application by a person at an election for a voting paper 
in the name of any other person, whether living or dc»ad, or in a 
fictitious name, or for a voting paper in his own name after he has 
already voted at such election. 

3. The receipt of, or agreement to receive, any gratification, 
whether as a motive or a reward — 

{a) by a person to stand or not to stand as, or to withdraw from 
being, a candidate, or 

(6) by any person whomsoever for himself or any other person 
for voting or refraining from voting or for inducing or 
attempting to induce any elector to vote or refrain from 
voting or any candidate to withdi'aw his candidature. 

4. Any payment or promise of payment to any person whomso- 
ever on account of the conveyance of any elector to or from any 
place for the purpose of recording his vote. 

6. The hiring, employment, borrowing or using for the purposes 
of the election of any boat, vehicle or animal usually kept for 
letting on hire or for the conveyance of passengers by hire : 

Provided that any elector may hire any boat, vehicle or animal, 
or use any boat, vehicle or animal which is his own property, to 
convey himself to or from the place where the vote is recorded. 

6. The incurring or authorisation of expenses by any person 
other than a candidate or his election agent on account of holding 
any public meeting or upon any advertisement, circular or publica- 
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tion or in any other way whatsoever for the purpose of promoting or 
procuring the election of such candidate, unless he is authorised in 
writing so to do by the candidate. 4 

7. The hiring, using or letting, as a committee-room or for the ^ 

S )8e of any meeting to which electors are admitted, of any 
ing, room or othei* place wliere intoxicating liquor is sold to 
the public. 


8. The issuing of any circular, placard or poster having refer- lasuoofcir. 
ence to the election which does not bear on its face the name and 
address of the printer and publisher thereof. printer’s and 

publisher’s 

C. W. GWYNNE, 


Offij, Joint Secretary to the Government of India, 


HOME DEPARTMENT. 

NOTIFICATION. 

Public. 

Delhi, the 3rd January 1924. 

No. F.-24S-II1 . — In exercise of the pow^ers conferred by sections 
45A and 129A of the Government of India Act, the Governor Gene- 
ral in Council, with the sanction of the Secretary of State in Coun- 
cil, is pleased to make the following rules : — 

1. (I) These rules may be called the Coorg Devolution Rules. Short title 

(2) They shall come into force on a date to be appointed by the moncement- 
Governor General in Council, with the approval of the Secretary of 
State in Council, and different dates may be appointed for different 
provisions of these rules. 

2. (1) For the purpose of distinguishing the functions of the clasaificatioTi 
local Government and the local legislature of the province of Coorg of subjects, 
from the functions of the Gbvernor General in Council and the 

Indian Legislature, subjects shall iu that province be classified in 
relation to the functions of Government as central and provincial 
subjects in accordance with the lists set out in the Schedule to these 
rules : 

Provided that every subject so classified as provincial shall be 
subject to legislation by the Indian legislature. 

(2) Any matter which is included in the list of provincial 
subjects set out in Part II of the Schedule shall, to the extent of 
such inclusion, be excluded from any central subject of which, but 
for such inclusion, it would form part. 

3. Where any doubt arises as to whether a particular matter does Sotticmenfe 
or does not relate to a provincial subject, the Governor General in doubts. 
Council shall decide whether the matter does or does not so relate, 

.and bis decision shall be final. 
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Bn^loyment 
of Indian 
Madioal 
Service. 


Allocation of 
revenue. 


Payment of 
Government 
levenueeinto 
the public 
account. 


Withdrawal 
of balances. 


Interest on 

provincial 

balances. 


Advanoes by 
the Ctovem- 


4. The local Gbvernnient shall employ such number of Indian 
Medical Service officers in such appointments and on such terms 
and conditions as may be prescribed by the Secretary of State in 
Council. 

5. The following sources of revenue shall be allocated to the 
local Government as sources of provincial revenue, namely: — 

(а) receij)ts accruing in respect of provincial subjects ; 

(б) payments made to the local Government by the Governor 

General in Council or by other local Governments, either 

for services rendered or otherwise ; 

(c) the proceeds of any taxes which may be lawfully imposed 

for provincial purposes; and 

(d) any other sources which the Governor General in Council 

may by order declare to be sources of provincial revenue. 

6. All moneys derived from sources of provincial revenue shall 
be paid into the public account, of which the Governor General iu 
Council is custodian, and credited to the Government of the pro- 
vince. The Governor General in Council shall have power, with 
the previous sanction of the Secretary of State in Council, to 
prescribe by general or special order the procedure to be followed 
in the payment of moneys into, and in the withdrawal, transfer 
and disbursement of moneys from, the public account, and for the 
custody of moneys standing in the account. 

'j' ♦ « ♦ * ♦ * 

8. At any time when he considers this course to he essential in 
the financial interests of India as a whole, the Governor General in 
Council shall have power to require the local Government so to 
regulate its programme of expenditure as not to reduce the balance 
at its credit in the public account on a specified date or dates below 
a stated figure, and shall have power to take the necessary steps by 
the restriction of issues of moneys to secure this end. Subject to 
this power, the looal Government shall be at liberty to draw on its 
balances, provided that notice of the amount which it proposes to 
draw during the ensuing financial year is given to the Governor 
General in Council before such date in each year as the Governor 
General in Council may by order fix. 

9. Whenever the Governor General in Council has, on receipt of 
due notice of the intention of the local Government to draw on its 
balances, required it to reduce the extent of the proposed draft, he 
shall, at the end of the financial year in which the local Government 
is debarred from drawing, credit the local Government with interest 
on the amount which it was not permitted to draw. Such interest 
shall be a charge on the revenues of India and shall be calculated 
at the average rate at which the Governor General in Council has 
borrowed money in the open market during the year by the issue 
of treasury bills. 

10. The Governor General in Council may at any time make to 
the local Government an advance from the revenues or moneys 
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:accruiiig to the Governor General in Council on such terms as to 
interest and repayment as he may think fit, ^ ^ 

11. The payment of interest on advances made under rule 10 Priori^ of 
and the repayment of the principle of such advances shall be a 
charge on the annual allocated revenues of the local Government 

and shall have priority over all other charges. 

12. The Governor General in Council may employ the agency of 

the local Government in the administration of central subjects in j^cal Go^rera- 
so far as such agency may be found convenient. ment. 

If3. The cost of an establishment employed by the local Govern- Cost of 
ment exclusively on the administration of central subject shall be a agency estab- 
charge against all-India revenues. liahments. 

14. If a joint establishment is employed upon the administra- Dtotribntioa 
tion of central and provincial subjects, the cost of such establish- 
ment may be distributed in such manner as the Governor General liahment. 
in Council and the local Government may agree, or, in the case of 
disagreement, in such manner as may be determined by the Secre- 
tary of State in Council. 


SCHEDULE. 

(See Buie 2.) 

Part 7 . — Central Subjects, 

1. (a) Defence of India, and all matters connected with His 
Majesty’s Naval, Military and Air Forces in India, or with His 
Majesty’s Indian Marine Service or with any other force raised in 
India, other than military and armed police wholly maintained by 
the local Government. 

(h) Naval and military works and cantonments. 

2. External relations, including naturalisation and aliens, and 
pilgrimages beyond India. 

3. Relations with States in India. 

4. Political charges. 

5. Communications to the extent described under the following 
heads, namely: — 

(rt) railways and extra-municipal tramways; 

(b) aircraft and all matters connected therewith; and 

(o) inland waterways, to an extent to be declared by rule made 
by the Governor General in Council or by or under 
legislation by the Indian legislature. 

6. Shipping and navigation on inland waterways in so far as 
declared to be a central subject in accordance with entry 5 (c). 

7. Posts, telegraphs and telephones, including wireless installa- 
tions. 
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8. Customs, cotton excise duties, income-tax, salt, and other, 
sources of all-India revenues. 

9. Currency and coinage. 

10. Public debt of India. 

11. Savings Banks. 

12. The Indian Audit Department and excluded Audit Depart- 
ments, as defined in rules framed under section 96-D (1) of the Act. 

13. Civil law, including laws regarding status, property, civil 
rights and liabilities, and c;vil procetlure. 

14. Commerce, including hanking and insurance. 

15. Trading companies and other associations. 

1(). Control of production, supply and distribution of any articles 
in respect of which control by a central authority is declared by 
rule made by the Governor General in Council or by or under 
legislation by the Indian legivslature to he essential in the public 
interest. 

17. Development of industries, in cases where such development 
by a central authority is declared by order of the Governor General 
in Council, made after consultation* with the local Government, 
expedient in the public interest. 

18. Control of cultivation and manufacture of opium, and sale 
of opium for export. 

19. Stores and stationery, both imported and indigenous, re- 
quired for Imperial Depai'tments. 

20. Control of petroleum and explosives. 

21. Geological Survey. 

22. Control of mineral development, in so far as such control is 
reserved to the Governor General in Council under rules made or 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State, and regulation of mines. 

23. Botanical Survey. 

24. Inventions and designs. 

25. Copyi-ight. 

26. Emigration from, and immigration into, British India, and 
inter-proviiicial migration. 

27. Criminal law, including criminal procedure. 

28. Central police organisation. 

29. Control of arms and ammunition. 

30. Central agencies and institutions for research (including 
observatories), and for professional or technical training or promo-- 
tioii of special studies. 

31. Ecclesiastical administration, including European ceme- 
teries. 

32. Survey of India. 
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33. Archaeology. 

34. Zoological Survey. 

.35. Meteorology. 

36. Census and statistics. 

37. All-India services. 

38. Legislation in regard to any provincial subject, and any 
powers relating to such subject resei ved by legislation to tlie Gover- 
nor General in Council. 

39. Territorial changes, other than intra-provincial, and declara- 
tion of laws in connection therewith. 

40. llegulation of ceremonial titles, orders, precedence and civil 
uniform. 

41- Immovable property acquired by, and maintained at the 
cost of, the Governor General in Council. 

42. The Public Service Commission. 

43. All matters expressly excepted by the provisions of Part II 
of this Schedule from inclusion among provincial subjects. 

44. All other matters not included among proviindal sxibj«*cts 
under Part II of this Schedule. 

I* art IT, — Proviurinl Suhjmts, 

1. Lotral self-government, tliat is to say, matters relating to the 
.constitution and powcus of nuinic^ipal ciorporations, improvement 

mists, distric^t hoards, mining hoards cxf health and other local 
authorities established in a province for the purpose of local self- 
government, exclusive of miatters arising under the Cantonment.s 
Act, 1910. 

2. Medical administration, including liosiiitals, dispensaries, 
and asylums and provision for medical education. 

3. Public health and sanitation and vital statistics. 

4. Pilgrimages within British India. 

5. Education. 

6. Public, worlvs, other than those falling under entry 14 of tlris 
Part and included under the following heads, namely: — 

(a) construction and maintenance of provincial buildings used 
or intended for any purpose in connection with the 
administration of the province; and care of historical 
momiments, with the exception of ancient monuinent.s as 
defined in section 2 (1) of the Auident Mojnime.nts P>jt^- 
servation Act, 1904, which are for the time dyeing declared 
to be protected monuments under section 3 (/) of that 
Act; provided that tlie Governor General in Council 
may, by notification in the “ Gazette of India, remove 
any sxich monument from the operation of this exception ; 
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(6) roads, bridges, ferries, tunnels, ropeways, and causeways- 
and other means of communication, subject to such con- 
ditions as regards control over construction and mainte- 
nance of means of communication declared by the Gover- 
nor General in Council to be of military importance, 
and as regards incidence of special expenditure con- 
nected therewith, as the Governor General in Council 
may prescribe; and 

(c) tramways within m^unicipal areas. 

7. Water supplies, irrigation and canals, drainage and embank- 
ments, water storage and water power. 

8. Land revenue administration as described, under the follow- 
ing heads, namely : — 

(а) assessment and collection of land revenue; 

(б) maintenance of land records, survey for revenue purposes, 

record s-of -rights ; 

(c) laws regarding land tenures, relations of landlords and 
tenants, collection of rents; 

(jl) Coui-ts of Wards, incumbered and attached estates; 

(c) colonisation and disposal of Crown lands and alienation of 
land revenue ; and 

(/) management of Government estates. 

9. Famine relief. 

10. Agriculture, including research institutes, experimental and 
demonstration farms, introduction of improved methods, provision 
for agricultural education, protection against destructive insects 
and pests, and prevention of plant diseases. 

11. Civil Veterinary Department, including provision for veteri- 
nary training improvement of stock and prevention of animal 
diseases. 

12. Fisheries. 

13. Co-operative Societies. 

14. Forests, including preservation of game therein, and all 
buildings and works executed by the Forest Department. 

15. Land acquisition. 

16. Excise, that is to say, the control of production, manufac- 
ture, possession, transport, purchase, and sale of alcoholic liquor and 
intoxicating drugs, and the levying of excise duties and licence fees 
on or in relation to such articles, but excluding, in the case of 
opium, control of cultivation, manufacture and ssde for export. 

* 17. Administration of justice, including constitution, powers, 
maintenance and organisation of courts of civil and criminal juris* 
diction within the province. 

18. Judicial and Non-judicial stamps. 

.19. Registration of deeds and documents. 
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20. Segistration of births^ deaths and marriages. 

21. lieligions and charitable endowments. 

22. Development of mineral resources which are Government 
property, subject to rules made or sanctioned by the Secretary of 
State, but not including the regulation of mines. 

23. Development of industries, including industrial research and' 
technical education. 

24. Industrial matters included under the following heads,- 

namely : 

(<») factories; 

(6) settlement of labour disputes; 

(c) electricity; 

(d) boilers; 

(e) gas; 

(/) smoke nuisances; and 

(j?) welfare of labour, including provident funds, industrial 
insurance (general health and accident) and housing. 

25. Stores and stationery, subject, in the case of imported stores* 
and stationery, to such rules as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of State in Council. 

26. Adulteration of foodstuffs and other articles. 

27. Weights and measures. 

28. Inland waterways, including shipping and navigation there- 
on so far as not declared by the Governor General in Council to be 
central subjects. 

29. Police, including railway police; subject in the case of rail- 
way police to such conditions as regards limits of jurisdiction and 
railway contributions to cost of maintenance as the Governor General* 
in Council may determine. 

30. The following miscellaneous matters, namely: — 

(а) regulation of betting and gambling; 

(б) prevention of cruelty to animals ; 

(o) protection of wild birds and animals ; 

(d) control of poisons; 

(e) control of vehicles; and 

(/) control of dramatic performances and cinematographs. 

31. Control of newspapers, books and printing presses. 

32. Coroners. - * 

33. Criminal tribes. 

34. European vagrancy. 

35. Prisons, prisoners (except State prisoners) and reformatories.- 
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Short 

Title. 

AU Bills to 
be reserved. 


36. Pounds and prevention of cattle trespass. 

37. Treasure trove. 

38. Libraries and inuseums and zoological gardens. 

39. Provin(5ial Government presses. 

40. Elections for tlie provincial legislature; subject to rules 
framed under section 76 of tlie (fovernnient of India Act. 

41. llegulation of medical and other professional qualifications 
and standards. 

42. Local Fund Audit, "that is to say, the audit by Government 
agency of income and expenditure controlled by local bodies. 

43. Control of public services within the ])rovince other than 
all-India services. 

44. Taxes imposed by or under Iboviiicial legislation. 

45. Imposition by legislation of punishments by tine, penalty, 
or imprisonment for enforcing any law of the province relating to 
any provincial subject. 

46. Any matter which, though falling within a central subject, 
is declared by the Governor General in Council to be of a merely 
local or private nature vrithin the province. 

47 ^ # « « « « 

H. TONKINSON, 

Joint Secretary to the Government of India, 


HOME DEPARTMENT. 

2fOTIFICATIOX. 

Public. 

Delliij the 2Sth January 1024, 

No, F,-248 — 22, — In exercise of the powers conferred by sections 
81 A and 129 A of the Government of India Act, the Governor Gene- 
ral in Council with the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council 
is pleased to make the following rules: — 

1. These rules may be callel the Coorg Reservation of Bills 
Rules. 

9. All Bills which have been passed by the Legislative Council 
of the Chief Commissioner of Coorg shall be reserved by the Chief 
Commissioner for the consideration of the Governor General. 

H. TONKINSON, 

Joint Secretary to the Government of India* 
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THE CHIEF COMMISSIONER OF COORO, 

NOTIFICATION. ' 

Bangalore^ the ICth Jamiary 1024. 

No. 10 . — III pursuance of suli-Hection (4) of section 80 of tlu?‘ 
Government of India Act, and with the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General in Council, the Connnissioner of Coorp is 

pleased to make the followinp rules for the conduct of legislative 
liusiness in the Coorg Legislative Council. 

I . — Pukliminaby. 

1. Ill these rules — Dofinitiona 

‘‘ Act means the Government of India Act; 

Council ” means the legislative council of the Chief Com- 
missioner of Coorg assembled for the conduct of legis- 
lative business ; 

Gazette ’’ means the Coorg District Gazette; 

Member ” mejins a member of the Council; 

President ” means the Chief Commissioner, or in hivS 
absence the Vice-President or other member required 
under vsub-section (2) of section 78 of the Act to preside 
at a meeting of the Council during the conduct of legis- 
lative business; and 

Secretary means the officer appointed by the Chief Com- 
missioner to perform the duties of Seijretary to the 
Council, and includes every person for the time being 
exercising the functions of the Secretary. 

II. — Meetings oe the Council. 

2. When it appears to the Chief Commissioner that a sitting of Summonii^ 
the Council is expedient he vshall summon the Members by a noti- the Council' 
fication published in the Gazette. 

«3. The Council shall ordinarily meet at 11 a.m. Hours of 

sittiiig.|, 

4. Members shall sit in such order as may be determined by the lUembers* 

President from time to time, places. 

5. (1) When the business of a meeting is concluded, the Presi- Adjourn- 
(lent shall adjourn the meeting, and he may at any time, without ments. 
debate or vote, adjourn any meeting or any business to any future 

(lay or to any hour of the same day. 

(2) When any meeting is adjourned to a future day the Secretary 
shall send notice of the adjoiu’nment to each member who was not 
present at such meeting. 

(3) When any meeting has been adjourned to a future day, the' 

President may thereafter change such day to any other day, and 
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Order of 
hvamsBR. 


Preeonration 
of order. 


Members to 
speak stand- 
ing from 
their places. 


On what 
business 
members 
may speak. 

Time limit 
for speeches. 
Members to 
speak once 
only* but 
mover to 
have right of 
reply. 


Power of 
member to 
speak on an 
amendment. 

Power of 
President to 
close a dis- 
cussion and 
to speak 
before put- 
ting the 
question. 

Questions 
to be asked 


the Secretary shall send written notice of the change to each 
member. 

6. The President shall regulate the order of business at meetings 
of the Council, and may at any time refer any particular matter 
coming properly under the consideration of the Council for the 
(‘-oiisideratioji of the Council. No business not entered in the list 
prepared by the Secretary under Rule 47 shall be transacted at any 
meeting without the permission of the President previously obtained 
Sind announced by him. 

7. (1) The President shall preserve order and all points of order 
shall be decided by him. 

(2) No discussion on any point of order shall be allowed unless 
the President shall think fit to take the opinion of the Council 
thereon. 

(3) Any member may, at any time, submit a point of order to 
the decision of the President. 

(4) The President shall have all powers necessary for the pur- 
pose of enforcing his decisions. 

8. (1) Every member shall speak from his place, shall rise when 
he speaks, and shall address the President, 

(2) At any time if the President rises, any member speaking 
shall immediately resume his seat. 

9. No member shall be heard except upon business then regu- 
larly before the Council, or, by permission of the President specially 
obtained, in explanation of what he had said in a previous debate. 

10. (1) After the mover has spoken, other members may speak 
to a motion in such order as the President may direct, and there- 
after the mover may speak once by way of reply. 

(2) No member other than the mover and the Member in charge 
shall speak more than once to any motion except, with the permis- 
sion of the President, for the purpose of making an explanation. 

(3) No speech, except with the permission of the President, 
shall exceed 15 minutes in duration: 

Provided that the mover of a motion when moving the same, 
and the Member in charge, may speak for 30 minutes. 

11. A member who has spoken upon a motion may speak again 
upon any amendment thereof afterwards moved. 


12. When, in the opinion of the President, any motion and any 
amendment thereto have been sufficiently discussed, he may close 
the discussion by calling on the mover to reply and the Member in 
charge to submit any final observations which he may wish to 
make: Provided that the President may in all cases address the 
Council before putting the question to the vote. 

13. When for the purpose of explanation during discussion, or 
for any other sufficient reason, any member has occasion to ask a 
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.question of another member relating to the business o.f the Council, l^rough 
he shall ask the question through the President. rosKent. 

14. Any member may, with the permission of the President, 
speak or read a speech in English at the re([uest and on behalf of 
another member present at a meeting who is unable to express Kngiish. 
himself in English. 

15. (1) Every question sliall l)c resolved in the affirmative or in Voting, 
the negative a(M:oi (ling to the majority of votes. 

(2) Votes may he taken hy v<nees or hy division, and shall be 
taken hy division if any inomher so desires. 


(3) The President shall determine the method of taking votes 
by division. 

16. Any member may ask for any papers or returns (‘onnected 
with any Bill before the Council. The President shall determine, 
either at the time or at the meeting of the Council next following, 
whether the papers or returns asked for shall he given. 

17. Comijjiinicatioiis on matters coimected with any Bill before Gomimmi- 

tlic Council may be addressed to the Chief Commissioner, or to the 
Secretary, and in either case shall he sent to the Se(‘retary, Bills. 

18. The Secretary shall cause such communications to be printed ^^j^culation of 
and shall send a copy to each nicmher, and shall refer them to any 

Select Committee sitting on the Bill to which they relate. 


TII. — Motions. 

19. Any member who wishes to make an original motion, or to Notice of 
move an amendment of a Bill, shall either give notice of his inten- 

tion at the next previous meeting, or send notice to the Secretary amondmonts. 
not less than five days before the day of the meeting at which he 
intends to introduce the motion. 

20. (1) Notwithstanding anything contained in Ilule 19, a non- Motions by 
official member who wishes to make a motion for leave to introduce 

a Bill shall send notice to the Secretary not less than two months 
before the day of the meeting at which he intends to make the iutroduco 
motion and shall, together with the notice, submit a copy of the Bill 
and of the Statement of Objects and Reasons. 

(2) If the Bill is a Bill which nnder the Act requires sanction, 
the member shall annex to the notice a copy of such sanction, and 
the notice shall not be valid until this requirement is complied 
with. 

(3) If any question arises whether a Bill is or is not a Bill 
which requires sanction under the Act, the question shall he referred 
to the authority which would have power to grant the sanction if 
it were necessary, and the decision of that authority on the question^ 
shall he final. 

21. (1) Members who wish to move anything by way of amend- Xoticoof 

ment relating to business about to come before the Council may Amend* 
.adopt either of the two courses prescribed in Rule 19. " ments. 
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Procedure 
where no 
notice of 
amendment 
is given. 


Bar of J 
amendments 
having effect 
of a negative 
vote. 

Power of 
members to 
propose quos« 
tions for 
determina- 
tion. 

Procedure. 


Withdrawal 
of motions. 


Procedure 
where motion 
debated and 
not with- 
drawn. 

Procedure of 
President 
when amend- 
ment moved. 


Power of 
President to 
divide 
motion. 

Withdrawal 
of Bill. 


Printing of 
Bills. 


(2) If a member who has not adopted either of such courses- 
desires to move anything by way of amendment without notice, the 
President may, in the exercise of his discretion, either permit the 
amendment <o be put or withhohl such permission or postpone the 
consideration thereof until the next meeting. 

(3) Amendments luiving merely the effect of a negative vote 
shall not be moved. 


22. (1) Subject to the provisions of the A(*t and to these rules, any 
member may, by motion, ' propose for the determination of the 
Council any original question, or any amendment of such question, 
relating to a Bill proposed for enactment or relating to the rules 
for the conduct of legislative business in the Council. 

(2) Every motion, whether original or an amendment, shall be 
put into writing and delivered to the President, who, if he considers 
it to be in order, shall put the proposed question to the Council, 
after which it may be debated. 

23. (1) A member who has moved an original question or an 
amendment may withdraw the same, unless some member desires 
that it be put to the vote. 

(2) If a question is debated and not withdrawn, the President 
shall again read it before taking the sense of the Council thereon. 


24. (1) When an anieiidment upon any motion is moved, or 
when two or more such amendments are moved, the President, 
before taking the sense of the Council thereon, shall read the terms 
of the original motion and of the amendment or amendments 
proposed. 

(2) It shall be in the discretion of the President to put first to 
the vote either the original motion or any of the amendments which 
may have been brought forward. 

25. If any motion, as made, involves many points, the President, 
at his discretion, may divide it, so that each point may be deter- 
mined separately. 

26. (1) At any time during the progress of a Bill the Member 
in charge may move that be withdrawn. 

(2) If such motion be carried, the Bill shall be withdrawn 
accordingly. 

IV. — Introduction and Publication of Bills. 

27. The Secretary shall then cause the Bill, together with ^he' 
Statement o:f Objects and Reasons, to be printed and shall send a 
copy to each member : 

Provided that a Bill, with all connected papers, may, by special 
order of the President, he printed in anticipation of the carrying of 
a motion for leave to introduce the same. 
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28. (1) The Council may, at any time after leave to introduce a Publication 
Bill has been gianted, direct that the Bill be published in suc h 
manner us the Council thinks fit. 

(2) If any member is unacquainted with Enjjflish, the Secretary 
shall cause the Bill and the State.jueni of Objects and Reasons to 
be translated for the use of such member into such language as the 
President may direct. 

29. When a Bill is introduced, or on some subsequent occasion, Introduction 
the Member in charge of it shall make one or more of the following ^^**^**’ 
motions : — 

(а) that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee, or 

(б) that it be taken into consideration by the Coumdl either at 

once or at some future day, to be then mentioned, or 

(c) that it be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion 
thereon. 

30. (1) No motion referred to in Rule 29 shall be made until 

after a copy of the Bill and a copy of the Statement of Objects and 
Reasons have been furnished to each member. beforo 

(2) Any member may object to such motion being made unless "iich^nfotioL 
such copies have been furnished to him at least seven days pre- 
viously; and such objection shall prevail unless the President, in 
-exercise of his discretion, allows the motion to be made. 

31. On the day on which any motion referred lo in Rule 29 is Discussion of 
made, or on any subsequent day to whi<*h the dis(!Ussion is post- 

|)oned, the principle of the Bill and its general provisions may be visiousof 
discussed. Bill. 

32. When any motion mentioned in Rule 29 has been carried, 
the Bill, together with a Statement of Objects and Reasons, shall, 
unless it has been previously published by order of the Chief Com- 
missioner under Rule 33 and has not been materially altered since 
the date of su(*.h publication, be published in the Gazette in English, 
and also, unless the Council otherwise directs, in the Vernacular. 

33. A Bill at any time be sent to the Secretary to he printed Purthor 
and circulated. The Chief Commissioner, if he sees fit, may order 

that such Bill be published in the Gazette, together with the ^ 

: Statement of Objects and Reasons. 


V. — SEI.ECT Committees. 


34. The Legal Remembrancer, if he is a Member of the Council, Composition 
shall be a member of every Select Committee. of Com- 


36. (1) The members of every Select Committee shall be named Nomination 
by the Council when the Bill is referred or at some subsequent of members, 
nieeting. 


(2) The Member in charge of the Bill shall be Chairman of the chairman’s 
Committee and, in the case of an equality of votes, shall have a casting vote. 
• seoxind or casting vote. 
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Select Committee shall, unless ordered to report 
Committee, sooner, make a report upon the Bill referred as soon as possible- 
after the close of two months from the date of its publication in the 
Gazette. Such report may be either preliminary or final. 

(2) The Select Committee shall in their report state — 

(1) whether the publication ordered by these rules or by the 

Council, has taken place, and the date on which it has 
taken place ; and 

(2) whether the Bill has been so altered as to require republica- 

tion. 


Circulation 37. The Secretary shall cause every report of a Select Committee 
Co^Htee's printed and circulated to each member, and shall also, if the 

President so directs, cause the report with the amended Bill to be 
published in the Gazette. 

Presentation 38. The report of the Select Committee on a Bill shall be pre- 
ofthe^^o^^ sented to the Council by the Member in charge of the Bill, and shall 
Committee. taken into consideration by the Council as soon as conveniently 
may be, but any member may object to its being so taken into* 
consideration if he has not been fin-nished, one week beforehand, 
with a copy of the report, and such objection shall prevail unless 
the President, in exercise of his power to suspend any of these 
rules, allows the report to be taken into consideration. 

Fonnin 39. (1) When the repoi-t is taken into consideration, it may be 

moved that the clauses of the Bill be considered for settlement in the 
considered. recommended by the Select Committee ; and, if the motion is 

affirmed, the clauses shall be so considered. 

(2) If no such motion be made and affirmed, the clauses shall be 
considered for settlement as they stood when the Bill was intro- 
duced. 


VI, — CONSIDEIIATION AND AMENDMENT OF BiLLS. 

Proposal of 40. When a Bill is taken into consideration by the Council, any 
amendment, member, subject to the provisions of rules 21 to 25, may propose an 
amendment of such Bill: 

Provided that the provisions of sub-rule (2) and sub-rule (3) of 
llule 20 shall apply in the case of'such amendment in like manner 
as they apply in the case of a Bill. 

Order of 41. Amendments shall ordinarily be considered in the order of 

amendments, the clauses to which they respectively relate. 

Submission 42. (1) Notwithstanding anything in the preceding rules, it shall 
of Bill bo in the discretion of the President, when a motion that a Bill be 

olause by taken into consideration has been carried, to submit the Bill, or 
® any part of the Bill, to the Council, clause by clause. 

(2) When the procedure mentioned in sub-rule (1) is adopted, the 
President shall call each clause separately and, when the amendment 
i^Iating to it has been dealt with, shall put the question ** that this 
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.iilause, or (as the ease tnay be) this clause as amended, stand part 
M the Bill.” 

43. (1) Any member may move that a Bill which has been Repub^ca- 
amended by the Council or by a Selec‘.t Committee be republished 

or be recommitted to the Select Committee either — of amended 

(a) without limitation, or 

(b) with respect to particular clauses or amendments only, or 

(c) with instructions to the Select Committee to make some 

particular or additional provision in the Bill. 

(2) If such motion is carried, the President shall order that the 
Bill be republished or recommitted as the case may be. 

44. (1) If no amendment be made when a Bill is taken into Passing of 

consideration by the Council the Bill may at once be ])assed. *^^^*®* 

(2) If any amendment bo made, any member may object to the 
passing of the Bill at the same meeting; and snch objection shall 
prevail unless the President, in exercise of his discretion, allows 
fclie Bill to pass. 

(3) Where the objection prevails, the Bill shall be brought 
forward again at a future meeting and may then be passed with or 
without further amendment. 

VII. — Passing of Bills and Publication of Act. 

45. AVhen a Bill is pass(Ml by the Council, the Secretary shall Revision of 
revise and complete the marginal notes theieof, and shall submit it note?and 
to the Chief Commissioner for action in accordance with the provi- submission 

sions of section 81 A of the Act. Bill to 

Chief Gom- 
inissionor. 

46. When the Governor-Cteneral has signified his assent, the Publication 
Bill shall be published as soon as possible in the Gazette under the 
signature of the Secretary as an Act of the Legislative Council of 

the Chief Commissioner, which has received the assent of the 
'Governor-General and has the force of law. 

VIII. — ^Dutiks of Secrftary. 

47. Ordinarily there shall be prepared by the Secretary a list of List of 
the matters to be taken into consideration at each meeting of the ^'^^inoss. 
Council, and a copy thereof shall be despatched by him to each 
member three days before the day of meeting to such address as 

may be notified by the member to the Secretary. 

48. (1) The Secretary shall cause to be prepared a full report ProcoodingB 
of the proceedings of the (!!ouncil at each of its meeting and shall 

as soon as practicable publish it in such form and manner as the ® 
President may direct. 

(2) One copy of the report shall be submitted to the President 
for his confirmation and signature, and when signed by him shall 
‘Constitute the authentic record of the proceedings of the Council. 
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Other duties. 


Admission of 
strangers. 


Withdrawal 
of strangers. 


Sale of 
papers. 


Dropped 

BUls. 


Suspension 
of rules. 

Finality of 
decisions. 


(3) The Secretary shall send one copy of such report to each 
member of the Council, to the Secretary to the Government of India 
in the Legislative Department and to the Permanent Under-Secre- 
tary of State for India. 

49. In addition to the other duties speciallj'^ provided for by 
these rules, it shall be the duty of the Secretary — 

(1) to take charge of all records of the Council; 

(2) to keep the books of the Council ; 

(3) to keep a list of the business for the time being before the 
Council ; 

(4) to superintend the printing of all papers ordered to be 

printed ; 

(5) to make out from time to time a list of all Select Com- 

mittees’ sittings; 

(f{) to assist the (council and all Committees in such manner as 
they may order; 

(7) to write all letters ordered by the Council, or by any Com- 
mittee thereof, to be written. 


IX. — Miscellankous. 

50. (1) Strangers shall not be admitted into the Council Chamber 
during the sittings of the Council save on the production of orders 
of admission. 

(2) Application for orders of admission shall be made to the 
Secretary. 

51. The President, whether on the application of any member or 
otherwise, may direct at any time during a sitting of the Council 
that strangers withdraw. 

52. Any paper relating to any measure before the Council may 
be published by order of the President. Copies of papers so pub- 
lished shall be sold at such rates as may be fixed by the Secretary. 

53. Any Bill respecting which no motion has been made in the 
Council for two -years may, by order of the President, be removed 
from the list of business. 

54. The President, for sufficient reason, may suspend any of 
the foregoing rules. 

55. The decision of the President on any question that may 
arise as to the intention, construction or application of these rules* 
shall be final. 


A. N. L. CATEE, 
Secretary to the Chief Communoner, 
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THE CHIEF COMMISSIONER OF COORG. 
NOTIFICATION. 

Bangalore^ the l€th January 1924. 

No. 11 . — ^In exercise of the powers conferred on him by sub- 
section (3) of section 80 of the Government of India Act, and with 
the previous sanction of the Governor-General in Council, the Chief 
Commissioner of Coorg is pleased to make the following rules for 
the discussion, at a meeting of the Coorg Legislative Council, of 
the annual financial statement of the local Government and for the 
appointment of a member of the council to preside at such dis- 
cussion in the place of the Chief Commissioner and of the Vice- 
President. 

1. In these rules — 

(1) Budget ’’ means the Draft Financial Statement as revised 
by the local Government after the proposals of the 
Finance Committee have been (considered ; 

,*{2) Draft Financial Statement ’’ means the preliminary 
financial proposals of the local Government for the 
financial year next following; 

*(3) “ Finance Committee means the Committee of the Coun- 
cil appointed under Rules 2 and 3 to consider and revise 
the Draft Financial Statement ; 

(4) Finance Member means the Commissioner of Coorg; 

,(5) ‘‘ Member in charge ” with regard to any subject under 
discussion means the Commissioner o-f Coorg or the Mem- 
ber of the Council appointed by the Chief Commissioner 
to perform the functions of the Member in charge under 
these rules in respect of the business of the Department 
of the local Government to which the subject under dis- 
cussion belongs; 

'.(6) “ President ” means — 

{a) the Chief Commissioner, or 

(b) the Vice-President appointed by the Chief Commissioner 

under sub-section (1) of section 78 of the Government 
of India Act, or 

(c) the Member appointed to preside under rule 37 ; 

<(7) Secretary ” means the Secretary to the Council and 
includes any person for the time being exercising the 
functions of- the Secretary. 

The Draft Financial Statement. 

2. On a day not later than the 5th day of January in each year, 
Finance Committee shall be constituted for the purpose of dis- 


4 


Defioitioas. 
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cussing the Draft Financial Statement and making proposals with^ 
, reference thereto for the consideration of the local Government. 

3. (1) The Finance Committee shall consist of a Chairman and 
of such number of other members, not exceeding five, as the Chief 
Commissioner may direct, of whom not more than half shall be 
nominated by the Chief Commissioner. 

(2) The remaining members of the Committee shall be elected by 
tlie non-official Members of the Council by votes given under such 
procedure as the Chief Cofinnissioner may prescribe by notification 
in the Coorg District Gazette. 

4. The Finance Member shall be the Chairman of the {h)mmit- 
tee, and, in the case of an equality of votes on any matter, shall 
have a se(*ond or casting vote. 

5. (1) On a day not later than the 18th day of January in each 
year, the local Government shall refer the Draft Financial State- 
ment to the Finance Committee. 

(2) The draft shall comprise tabular statements showing — 

(а) the opening balance of the Provincial account; 

(б) the estimated Provincial revenue under the various major 

heads of accoimt; 

(c) the estimated Provincial expenditure, under specific major 
heads, on existing establishments and schemes and on 
new schemes the cost of which is not considerable or 
which the local Government considers to be of an abso- 
lutely obligatory character; 

{d) the amounts available for maximum recurring expenditure 
and for total expenditure upon other new schemes, the 
latter being provisionally included under a head Un- 
allotted Expenditure and 

(e) the estimated closing balance which shall not be less than 
Ks- 50,000. 

(3) There shall be appended to the Draft Financial Statement 
a memorandum indicating as fully as possible the manner in which 
the local Government provisionally proposes to allot the sum avail- 
able for total expenditure on new schemes referred to in clause (d) 
of sub-rule (2), and also indicating, if thought desirable, alternative 
methods of distributing this expenditure. In rjsspect of each sug- 
gestion thus made, the maximum recurring expenditure, and the 
total expenditure, (a) recurring, and (&) non-recuixing, which it is 
proposed to incur in the next financial year, shall be separately 
stated. 

6. (1) The Finance Committee shall consider how the provision 
made under the head Unallotted Expenditure 'V referred to in 
clause (d) of sub-rule (2) of Rule 5 shall be distributed among the 
specific major heads, and to what purposes the sums thus allotted- 
should be applied: 
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Provided that — 

(i) the total provision for recurring* and non-recurring ex- 
penditure on the new schemes shall not exceed the amount 
entered in the Draft Pinancial Statement as available 
for these purposes ; and 

(it) the limit of recurring expenditure shall be determined 
with reference to the maximum amount which a scheme 
will eventually involve, any difference between this 
figure and the recurring expenditure required to be 
provided in the Draft Pinancial Statement under dis- 
cussion being made up by addition to non-recurring 
expenditure. 

(2) It shall also consider the estimates of revenue and expendi- 
ture referred to in clauses (h) and (c) of sub-rule (2) of rule o and 
recommend such amendments in them as seem to it to be 
advisable : 

Provided that any reciominendation likely to reduce the esti- 
mated closing balance referred in clause (e) of sub-rule (2) of Rule 
5 shall be accompanied by proposals for a counterbalancing increase 
in revenue or reduction in expenditure referred to in clause (c) or 
(d) of tha’t sub-rule. Such proposals should indicate the precise- 
item or items in the draft financial statement which should be 
increased or reduced. 

7. (1) The proceedings of the Committee shall be private and. 
informal. 

(2) They shall begin not later than the 20th day of January and 
be completed not later than the 27th day of the same month. 

(3) Pree discussion shall be allowed but the Chairiuaii may at 
his discretion close discussion upon any particular item when he 
thinks that it cannot be continued with advantage. 

(4) Where the question of making any particular provision in 
the estimates coming within the scope of the Committee's functions- 
is in dispute, the Member in charge shall be heard in its support, 
and the Committee shall then proceed to vote, the decision being by 
majority of votes. 

8. The Pinance Committee shall submit to the local Government 
not later than the 28th day of January a report indicating the 
changes which it recommends in the Draft Financial Statement. 

9. After considering the proposals of the Committee, the local 
Government shall embody its own conclusions in the Draft Finan- 
cial Statement. 

The Budget, 

10. (1) The budget shall comprise a memorandum by the Finance 
Member explaining the general financial situation of the province 
in the current and ensuing years, together with memoranda ex- 
plaining the estimates of revenue and expenditure under the various 
major heads, or groups of major heads. 
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(2) Copies of the Budget shall be supplied to Members of Council 
not later than the 6th day of March. 

11. (1) The general discussion of the Budget in Council shall 
take place on such date subsequent to the date on which copies have 
been supplied under sub-rule (2) of Itule 10 as may be sippointed 
«by the Chief Commissionei* in this behalf. 

(2) At such discussion any member shall be at liberty to offer 
any observations he may wish to make on the Budget, but no 
member shall be permitted^ to move any resolution in regard thereto 
nor shall any question be submitted to the vote of the Council. 

(3) The President maj^ if he thinks fit, prestrribe a time-limit 
for speeches. 

(4) The discussion shall be liinited to those brancdies of revenue 
and expenditure which relate to jnovimdal subjec;ts. 

(5) The Piuance Member shall have a right of reply at the end 
•of the general discussion. 

12. (1) On the day following that on whiidi the general dis- 
tcussion has been held and for such time as the Chief Commissioner 
may, subject to the provisions of Itiile 30, allot for this purpose, 
the heads or groups of heads in the Budget shall be open to dis- 
cussion and shall be considered separately according to sucli group- 
ing as the Member in charge may determine. 

(2) The consideration of vsuch heads or group of heads shall be 
introduced by the Member in charge with such explanations, sup- 
plementing the information contained in the Budget, as may appear 
to him to be necessary. 

(3) Any member shall then be at liberty to move any resolution, 
relating to any question covered by any such liead or gi*oup of 
heads, w-hich may be entered in his name in the List of Business, 
and the Council shall thereupon proceed to dis«russ every such 
resolution in the manner hereinafter prescribed. 

13. (.1) No dis(aission shall be permitted in regard to any of the 
following subjects, namely: — 

(o.) any contribution payable by the local Government to the 
Govei*nor-General in Council ; 

(6) interest and sinking fund charges on loans; 

i(c) expenditure of which the amount is jirescribed by oi* under 
any law; 

{fZ) salaries and pensions of persons appointed by or with the 
approval of His Majesty or by the Secretary of State in 
Council ; 

(e) salaries of the Chief Commissioner and the Judicial Com- 
missioner; 

(/) any matter affecting the relations of His Majesty^s Govern- 
ment or of the Government of India with any Foreign 
State; 
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{g) any matter aflfectiiig the relations of the authorities men- 
tioned ill clause (/) or of the Chief Commissioner with 
any Prince or Chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty 
or relating to the affairs of any such Prince or Chief or 
to the administration of the tervitorv of any such Prince 
or Chief; and 

(/t) any matter under adjudication by a c-oiirt of law having 
jurisdiction in any part of His* Majesty’s dominions. 

(2) If any question arises regarding the application of the provi- 
sions of sub-rule (1), the President sliall decide the same and hiS' 
decision shall be final. 

14. No resolution shall be moved which does not comply with 
the following conditions, namely: — 

(а) it shall ])e in the form of a specific lecommendation ad- 

dressed to the Chief Commissioner; 

(б) it shall be cleaidy and precisely expressed and shall raise 

a definite issue; 

(o) it shall not contain arguments, inferences, ironic*al expres- 
sions, or defamatory statements, nor shall it refer to the 
conduct or character of any person except in his official 
or public capacity ; 

{d) it shall not challenge the accuracy of the figures of the 
Budget ; 

(e) it shall be directly relevant to some entry in the Budget; 

(/) it shall not criticise any decision of the Government of 
India in respect of provincial finance; and 

{g) if it would in itself have the effect of causing the total 
expenditure of the province to exceed the amount entered 
in the Budget, it must propose some counterbalancing" 
reduction in the estimates so as to avoid such excess. 

15. A member, who wishes to move a resolution, shall give pre- 
vious notice in writing to the Secretary, and he shall at the same 
time submit a copy «)t the resolution which he wishes to move : 

Provided that the President may fix a diite after which no such 
notice shall be received. 

16. The President shall decide on the admissibility of a reso- 
lution and his decision shall be final. He may disallow any reso- 
lution or part of a resolution without giving any reason therefor 
other thau that, in his opinion, it cannot be moved consistently with 
the public interests, or that it should be moved in the Indian Legis- 
lature. 

17. (1) No discussion in Council shall be permitted in respect 
of any order of the President under Rule 16. 

(2) A resohition that has been disallowed shall not be entered in 
the proceedings of the Council. 

18. llesolutions admitted by the President shall be entered in 
the List of Business in such order as he may direct. 
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Discussion of Resolutions, 

19. (1) After the mover of a resolution has spoken, other mem* 
;bers may speak to the motion in such order as the President may 
-direct, and thereafter the mover may speak once by way of reply. 

(2) No member, other than the mover and the Member in charge 
shall speak more than once to any motion except, with the permis- 
sion of the President, for the purpose of making an explanation. 

20. No speech, except with the permission of the President, 
shall exceed fifteen minutes in duration: 

Provided that the mover of a resolution, when moving the same, 
and the Member in charge, may speak for thirty minutes. 

21. The discussion of a resolution shall be limited to the siibject 
. of the resolution, and shall not extend to any matter as to which a 

resolution may not be moved. 

22. A member w'ho has moved a resolution may withdraw the 
same unless some member desires that it be put to the vote. 

23. (1) A member in whose name a resolution appears on the 
List of Business shall, w-hcn called on, either — 

{a) withdraw the resolution, in which case he shall confine 
himself to a mere statement to that effect; or 

(6) move the resolution, 

(2) If the member when called on is absent, the resolution 
standing in his name shall be considered to have been withdrawn. 

24. When, in the opinion of the President, a resolution has been 
sufficiently dismissed, he may close the discussion by calling upon 
the mover to reply and the Member in i*bai‘ge to submit any final 
observations which he may wish to make : 

Provided that the President may in. all cases address the Council 
before putting the question to the vote. 

26. If any resolution involves many points, the President at his 
discretion may divide it, so that each point may be determined 
separately. 

26. (1) Every question shall be resolved in the affirmative or in 
the negative according to the majority of votes. 

(2) Votes may be taken by voices or by division and shall be 
taken by division if any member so desires. 

(2) The President shall determine the method of taking votes by 
division . 

27. (1) The President may assign such time as with due regard 
to the public interests he may consider reasonable for the discussion 

■ of resolutions or of any particular resolution, 

(2) Every resolution which has not been put to the vote within 
the time so assigned shall be deemed to have' been withdrawn. 

28. Every resolution, if carried, shall have effect only as a 
recommendation to the Chief Commissioner. 
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29. AVTien a question Tias been discussed at a nieetingf of the 
Council, or when a resolution has been disallowed under Rule IG 
or withdrawn under Rule 23, no resolution raisinjv substantially 
the some question shall be moved within one year. 

30. The discussion of the Rudget shall be closed not later than 
the IGth day of Alarch, or, if the discussion commences before the 
:i2th daj’' of March, then on the fourth day of the discussion. 

31. (1) A printed or type-written copy of the Budo^et as finally 
j);issed by the lo(*al (fovernmerit shall thereafter be coinjiiiuiicateil 
to each Member of Council together with a note describing the 
changes that have been made in the figures originally supplied to 
the Council and explaining why any resolutions, passed in Council, 
have not been accepted. 

(2) A copy of the Budget as finally passed shall r.lso be sub- 
mitted to the GoTeriior-deneral in Council for information. 

General. 

32. (1) Every member shall speak from his place, shall rise wdien 
he speaks and shall address the Chair. 

(2) At any time, if the President rises, any membej* speaking 
shall immediately resume his seat. 

33. (1) Any inembei’ may send his speech in print or type-written 
to the Secretary not less than two clear days before the day fixed 
for the discussion of a resolution, with as many c*opies as there are 
iiienihers, and the Secretary shall caruse one of such copies to be 
supplied to every member, 

(2) Any vsuch speech may, at the discretion of the President, be 
taken as i-ead. 

34. (1) The President shall preserve order, and all points of 
Older shall be decided by him and his decision thert>on shall be final. 

(2) No discussion on any point of order shall be allow’ed unless 
the President thinks fit to take the opinion of the Council thereon. 

(3) Any member may at any time submit a point of order for 
the decision of the President. 

(4) The President shall have all powers necessary for the pur- 
pose of enforcing his decision, and may direct any member whose 
coiiflu(?.t is in his opinion grossly disojdorly to ’withdraw immediately 
from the Council, and any member so ordered to w'ithdraw shall do 
f’o forthwith and absent himself during the remainder of the day’s 
lueeting. If any member is ordered to withdraw’' a second time in 
the same session, the President may direct the member to absent 
himself from the meetings of the Gouncul fur any period not longer 
than the remainder of the session and the jneniher so direc?ted shall 
absent himself accordingly - 

36. The business of the Council shall be transacted in English, 
hut any member who is not fluent in English may address the 
Council in any recognised vernacular of the province, provided that 
Stat Com n 
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the President may call on any meinher to speak in any language 
in which he is known to the proficient. 

36. A member while speaking shall not — 

(?) refer to any matter on which a judicial decision is pend- 
ing; ‘ 

(ti) make a personal charge against a member; 

(ui) use offensive expressions regarding the conduct or pro- 
ceedings of the Indian liegislatiiro or of anj’’ local legis- 
lature; 

(iv) reflect upon the conduct of His Majesty or of the Ruler of 
any Poreign State or of the Governor-General or of any 
Governor or other head of a local Administration or of 
any Court of Justice; 

(i?) utter treasonable, seditious, or defamatory words ; or 

(vi) use his right of speech for the purpose of obstructing the 
business of the Council. 

37. The Chief Commissioner may api)oint a member of the 
Council to preside in his place or in that of the Vice-President, on 
any occasion on which the Budget or any portion thereof is dis- 
cussed in the Council. 

38. The President, for sufficient reason, may suspend any of the 
foregoing I’ules. 

39. In and for the year 1924 the Chief Commissioner may direct 
that any matter or thing which is required by these rules to be 
done, begun or completed not later than a specified date may, 
notwithstanding such requirement, be done, begun or completed 
on a date later than such specified date but not later than a date 
to be appointed by him in this behalf. 


A. N. L. CATER, 

Secretary to the Chief Coinmissione)\ 


THE CHIEE COMMISSIONER OE COORG. 
NOTIFICATION. 

Bangalore, the 16th January 1924. 

No. 12. — In exercise of the powers conferred on him by sub- 
section (3) of section 80 of the Government of India Act, and with 
the previous sanction of the Governor-General in Council, the Chief 
Commissioner of Coorg is pleased to make the following rules fcr 
the discussion, at a meeting of the Coorg Legislative Council, of 
matters of general public interest and for the appointment of a 
member of the Council to preside at any such discussion in the 
place of the Chief Commissioner and of the Vice-President. 
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1. In these rules — 

(1) President ’’ means — 

(a) the Chief Commissioner, or 

(&) the Vice-President appointed hy the Chief Commissioner 
under sub-section (1) of section 78 of tlie Government 
of India Act, or 

(c) the member appointed to preside under rule 31 ; 

(2) “ Member in charge ’’ with regard to any subject under 

discussion means the Commissioner of Coorg, or the 
Member of the Council appointed by the Chief Com- 
missioner to perform the functions of the Member in 
charge under these rules in respect of the business of 
the Department of the local Government to which the 
subject under discussion belongs; 

(3) Secretary ” means the officer appointed by the Chief 
Commissioner to perform the duties of the Secretary to 
the Council, and includes any person for the time being 
exercising the functions of the Secretary; 

(4) Session ’’ means the period from the time appointed by 
the Chief Commissioner for the commencement of a 
session under suh-section (1) of section 78 of the Gov- 
ernment of India Act to the time when the Council is 
prorogued. 

blatters open to discussion, 

2. (1) Any matter of general public interest may be discussed in 
Council provided that no discussion shall be permitted in regard 
to — 

(a) any contribution payable by the local Government to the 

Governor-General in Council; 

(b) interest and sinking fund charges on loans ; 

(c) expenditure of which the amount is prescribed by or under 

any law; 

(d) salaries and pensions of persons appointed by or with the 

approval of His Majesty or by the Secretary of State in 
Council ; 

(e) salaries of the Chief Commissioner and the Judicial Com- 

missioner ; 

(/) any matter affecting the relations of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment or of the Government of India with any Foreign 
State ; 

ig) any matter affecting the relations of the authorities men- 
tioned in clause (/) or of the Chief Commissioner witk. 
any Prince or Chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty 
or relating to the affairs of any such Prince or Chief or to 
the administration of the territory of any such Prince 
or Chief; and 

r2 
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(h) any matter under adjudication by a court of law having 
jurisdiction in auj^ part of Ilis Majesty\s dominions. 

(2) If aiij'' doubt arises as to whether any question is or is. not 
within the restrictions imposed by the proviso to sub-rule (I) the 
Chief (.^oin inissiouer shall decide the point and his decision shall 
be final. 


liesolutions. 

3- Subject to the resti;ictious contained in the proviso to suh-rule 
(1) of rule 2, any member may move a resolution relating to a 
matter of general public interest: 

Provided that no resolution shall be moved which does not com- 
ply with the following conditions, namely: — 

(o) it shall ho in the form of a specific, recommtmdatiou ad- 
dressed to the Oluef Commissioner; 

(//) it shall he (dearly and precdsely expressed and shall raise a 
definite issue; 

(c) it shall not coutaiu arguments, inferences, ironical exprc's- 
sions or defamatory statenients, nor shall it refer to the 
('ondiK^t or character of persons except in their offitdal or 
public capacity. 

4. A member who wishes to move a resolution shall give notice 
in writing to the Secretary at least fifteen (dear days before the 
lueetiug of the (^Vruncil at which he desires to move the same, and. 
shall, together with the lujtme submit a copy of the res(dutioii 
which he wishes to move : 

Provided that the President may allow a resolution to he moved 
wdth shorter notice than fifteen days, and may, in i\ny case, require 
longer notice, or may extend the time for moving the resolutioji . 

r». (1) The Secretary shall submit every resolution of wdiich 
uoticie has been given to him in accordance with Pule 4 to the 
President, who may either adjiiit it or, when any resolution is not 
framed in accordance with Pule 3, cause it to be returned to tlie 
member concerned for the purpexse of amendment. 

(2) If the member does not, within such time as the President 
may fix in this behalf, revSubmit the resolution duly amended, the 
resolution shall he deemed to have been withdrawn. 

6. The President shall decide on the admissibility of a reso- 
lution and. his decision shall be final. He may disallow any i*eso- 
lution or part of a resolution witliout giving anj' reason tIiere.for 
other than that in his opinion it cannot be moved consistently with 
public interests or that it should be moved in another Legislative 
Council or in the Indian Legislature, 

7. (1) No discussion in Council shall be permitted in lespect of 
any order of the President under Pule 5 or Rule (>. 

(2) A resolution that has been disallowed shall not be entered 
in the proceedings of the Council. 
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8. Resolutions admitted by the President shall be entered in the 
List of Business for the day in the order in which they are received 
by the Secretary : 

Provided that the President may give priority to any resolution 
which he may (consider to be of urgent public interest, or postpone 
the moving of any resolution. 

Discuss io a o f lieso lutio . 

9. No resolution shall be taken into (‘onsideration by tlie Council 
unless it is seconded. 

10. The discussion o£ resolutions vshall take place after all the 
other business of the day has been (^oncduded. 

11. (1) After the mover of a resolution has spoken, other mem- 
bers may speak to the motion in suc*h order as the President may 
direct, iind thereafter the mover may speak once by way of reply. 

(2) No iiieniber other than the mover and the member in chaige 
shall speak more th.an once to any motion except, with the permis- 
sion of the President, for the purpose of making an explanation. 

12. No speech, except with the permission of the President, 
shall exceed fifteen minutes in duration : 

Provided that the mover of a resolution, when moving the same, 
and the Member in cJiarge, may speak for thirty minutes. 

13. (1) TOvery member shall speak from his place, shall rise 
when he speaks, and shall address the Chair. 

(2) At any time, if the President rises, any member speaking 
shall immediately resume his seat. 

14. Any member may send his speech in print or type-written 
io the Secretary not less than two clear days before the day fixed 
for the discussion of a resolution, wdth as many copies as there are 
members, and the Secretary shall caijse one of such copies to be 
supplied to each member. 

15. The discussion of a resolution shall be limited to the subject 
of the resolution, and shall not extend to any matter as to whi<-h a 
resolution may not be moved. 

16. When a resolution is under discussion, any member may, 
subject to all the conditions and restrictions relating to resolutions 
specified in Rules 2 and 3, move an amendment to such resolution : 

Provided that an amendment may not be moved which has 
merely the effect of a negative vote : 

Provided further that no amendment shall be taken into consi- 
deration by the Council unless it is seconded. 

17. (1) If a copy of sucli amendment has not been sent to the 
Secretary at least three clear days before the day fixed for the 
discussion of the resolution, any member may object to the moving 
of the amendment; and such objection shall prevail unless the 
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Presi<leiit, in exercise of liis power to suspend any of these rules, 
allows the amendment to he moTed. 

(2) The Secretary shall, if time permits, cause every amend- 
ment to be printed or type-written and shall send a copy for the 
information of each member. 

18. A member who has moved a resolution or an amendment of 
a resohition may withdraw the same unless some member desires 
that it be put to the vote. 

19. (1) A member in "^'hose name a resolution appears on the 
List of Business shall, when called on, either — 

(a) withdraw the resolution, in which case he shall confine 
himself to a mere statement to that effect; or 
(&) move the resolution. 

(2) If the member when called on is absent, the resolution 
standing in his name shall be considered to have been withdrawn. 

20. A resolution of which notice has been given by a non-official 
member and which has been admitted, if it is not moved during the 
session, shall be deemed to have been withdrawn. 

21. When, in the opinion of the President, a resolution and any 
amendment thereto have been sufficiently discussed, he may close 
the discussion by calling upon the mover to reply and the Member 
in charge to siibmit any final observations which he may wish to 
make : 

Provided that the President may in all cases address the Council 
before putting the question to the vote. 

22. (1) AVhen an amendment to any resolution is moved, or 
when two or more such amendments are moved, the President shall, 
before taking the sense of the Council thereon, state or read to the 
Council the terms of the original motion and of the amendment or 
amendments proposed. 

(2) It shall he in the discretion of the President to put first to 
the vote either the original motion or any of the amendments which 
jnay have been brought forw'urd. 

23. If any resolution involves many points, the President at his 
discretion may divide it, so that each point may be determined 
separately. 

24. (1) Every question shall be resolved in the affirmative or 
negative according to the majority of votes. 

(2) Votes may be taken by voices or by division, and shall be 
taken by division if any member so desires. 

(3) The President shall determine the method of taking votes 
by division. 


General. 

25. The President may assign such time as, with due regard to 
the {public interest, he may consider reasonable for the discussion of 
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resolutions or of any particular resolution; every resolution which 
shall not have been put to the vote within the time so assigned shall 
be considered to have been withdrawn. 

26. Every resolution, if carried,* shall have effect only as a 
recommendation to the Chief Coininissioner, 

27. When a question has been discussed at a meeting of the 
Council or when a resolutioir has been disallowed under Ilule 6 or 
withdrawn under Rule 18, no resolution or amendment raising 
substantially the same question shall be moved within one year. 

28. (1) The President shall preserve order and all points of 
order shall be decided by him and his decision thereon shall be final. 

(2) No discussion on any point of order shall be allowed unless 
the President shall think fit to take the opinion of the Council 
thereon. 

(3) Any member may at any time submit a point of order to the 
decision of the President. 

(4) The President shall have all powers ne<!essary for the purpose 
of enforcing his decision and may direct any member whose conduct 
is in his opinion grossly disorderly to withdraw immediately from 
the Council, and any member so ordered to withdraw shall do so 
forthwith and absent himself during the remainder of the day’s 
meeting. If any member is ordered to withdraw a second time in 
the same session, the President may directt the member to absent 
himself from the meetings of the Council for any period not longer 
than the remainder of the session and the member so directed shall 
absent himself accordingly. 

29. The business of the Council shall be transacted in English, 
but any member who is not fluent in English may address the 
Council in any recognised vernacular of the province, provided that 
the President may call on any member to speak in any language in 
which he is known to be proficient. 

30. A member while speaking shall not — 

(i) refer to any matter on which a judicial decision is 
pending ; 

(ii) make a personal charge against a member; 

{in) use offensive expressions regarding the conduct or pro- 
ceedings of the Indian Legislature or of any local legis- 
lature ; 

{iv) reflect upon the conduct of His Majesty or of the Ruler of 
any Foreign State or of the Governor-Oeneral or of any 
Governor or other head of a local Administration or of 
any Court of Justice; 

( 17 ) utter treasonable, seditious, or defamatory words; or 
{vi) use his right of speech for the purpose of obstructing the 
business of the Council. 

31. The Chief Commissioner may appoint a Member of the 
Council to preside in his place, or in that of the Vice-President, on 
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any occasion on whicli a matter of general public interest is dis- 
cussed in the Council. 

32. The President^ for sufficient reason^ may suspend any of the 
foregoing rules. 

A. N. L. CATEK, 
Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, 


THE CHIEF C0MMISSIONE11 OF COORG. 
NOTIFICATION. 

Bangalore^ the l€th January 1924. 

No. 13 . — In exercise of the powers conferred on him by sub- 
section (3) of section 80 of the Government of India Act, and with 
the previous sanction of the Governor-General in Council, the ChieJ; 
Commissioner of Coorg is pleased to make the following rules for 
the asking of questions, at a meeting of the Coorg Legislative 
Council, and for the appointment of a member of the Council to 
preside when questions are asked in the place of the Chief Commis- 
sioner and of the A'^ice-President. 

1. In these rules — 

(1) President " means — 

(a) the Chief Commissioner, or 

(t) the Vice-President appointed by the Chief Commissioner 
under sub-section (1) of section 78 of the Government 
of India Act, ’ or 

(c) the member appointed to preside under rule 20 ; 

(2) “ Member in charge with regard to any question means 

the Commissioner of Coorg or the member of the Council 
appointed by the Chief Commissioner to perform the 
functions of the Member in charge under these rules in 
respect of the business of the Department of the local 
Government to which the subject of such question 
belongs ; 

(3) “ Secretary means the officer appointed by the Chief 

Commissioner to perform the duties of the "Secretary to 
the Council, and includes any person for the time being 
exercising the functions of the Secretary. 

2. Any question may be asked by any member subject to the 
following conditions and restrictions. 

3. (1) No question shall be permitted in regard to any of the 
following subjects, namely; — 

{a^ any matter affecting the relations of His Majesty ^s Govern- 
ment or of the Government of India with any Foreign 
State; 
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(h) any matter affecting the relation8 of the foregoing author* 
ities or of the Chief Commissioner with any Prince or 
Chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty or relating 
to the affairs of any siudi Prince or Chief or to tlie 
administration of the territory of any such Prince or 
Chief; and 

(c) any matter under adjudication by a court of law having 
jurisdiction in any part of His Majesty’s dominions^ 

(2) If any doubt arivSes wdiether any question is or is not within 
the restrictions imposed by sub-rule (1), the Chief Commissioner 
shall decide the point and his decision shall be final. 

4. No question shall be asked unless it complies with the follow- 
ing conditions, namely: — 

(1) it shall be so framed as to be merely a request for inbnina- 

tion ; 

(2) it must not publish any name or statement not sti*ictly 

necessary to make the question intelligible; 

(3) if a question contains a statement, the member asking it 

must make himself responsible for the accuracy of the 
statement ; 

(4) it must not contain arguments, inferences, ironical expres- 

sions or defamatory statements; 

(5) it must not ask for an expression of opinion or the sohitiou 

of an abstract legal question or of a hypothetical pro- 
position ; 

(6) it may not be asked as to the character or conduct of any 

person except in his official or public capacity; 

(7) it must not be of excessive length ; and 

(8) it must not repeat a quesstion already fully answered. 

5. In matters which are or have been the subject of controversy 
between the Governor-General in (Council and the local (Toveriiment, 
no question shall be asked except as to matters of fact, and the 
answer shall be confined to a statement of fact. 

6. A member who wishes to ask a question, shall give notice in 
writing to the Secretary at least ten clear days before the meeting 
of the Council at which he desires to put the question and shall, 
together with the notice, submit a copy of the question which he 
wishes to ask : 

Provided that the President may allow a question to be put 
with shorter notice than ten days, and may in any case require 
longer notice or may extend the time for answering a question. 

7. (1) The Secretary shall submit every question of which notice 
has been given to him in accordance with Rule 6 to the President, 
who may either allow it or, when any question is not framed in 
accordance with Rules 4 and 6, may cause it to be returned to the 
member concerned for the purpose of amendment. 
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(2) If the lueiiiber does not, within such time as the President 
may fix in this behalf, resubmit the question duly amended, the 
question shall be deemed to have been withdrawn. 

8. The President shall decide on the admissibility of questions 
under these miles and his decision shall be final. He may disallow 
any question, or any part of a question, without giving any reason 
therefor other than that in his opinion it cannot be answered con- 
sistently with the public interest or that it should be put in another 
Legislative Council or in the Indian Legislature. 

9. No discussion in Council shall be permitted in respect of any 
order of the President under Buie 7 or Buie 8. 

10. Questions which have been allowed shall be entered in the 
List of Business for the day, and shall be put in the order in which 
they stand in the list before any other business is entered upon at 
the meeting. 

11. Questions shall be put and answers given in such manner as 
the President may in his discretion determine. 

12. (1) A question addressed to a Member of the Government 
must relate to the public affairs with which he is officially connected 
or to a matter of administration for w^hich he is responsible. 

(2) A question addressed to a non-official member must relate to 
some Bill, resolution or other matter connected with the business 
of the Council for which such member is responsible. 

13. Any member may put a supplementary question for the 
purpose of further eluiddating any matter of fact regarding urhich 
an answer has been given : 

Provided that the President shall disalloiv any supplementary 
question if, in his opinion, it infringes the rule as to the subject 
matter of questions. 

14. The Member in charge may decline to answer a suppio- 
mentary question without notice, in ivhich case the supplementaiy 
question may be put only in the form of a fresh question at a 
subsequent meeting of the Council. 

15. These rules, except Buies 6 and 7, apply also to supple- 
mentary questions: 

Provided that the President may disallow any supplementary 
question without giving any reason therefor. 

16. The President may rule that an answer to a question in the 
lits of business of the day shall be given on the ground of public 
interest even though the question may have been withdrawn. 

17. No discussion shall be permitted in respect of any question 
or of any answer given to a question. 

18. All questions asked and answers given shall be entered in 
the proceedings of the Council : 

Provided that no question which has been disallowed by the 
President shall he so entered. 
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19. The President may assign such time as, with due regard to 
the public interest* he may consider reasonable for the putting and 
answering of questions. 

20. The Chief Commissioner may appoint a. Member of the 
Council to preside in his place, or in that of the Vice-President, 
on any occasion on wliich ([uestions are asked in the Council. 

A. N. L. CATER, 

^iecretary to the Chief Coimnissioner. 
Rules relating to the powers oe the Chief Com.missioner of 

CoORG AXJ3 pF THE trOVERNOR-OKNERAL IX COUXCIL IX RESPECT 

OF EXPENDITURE FROM CoORG PROVINCIAL REVENUES. 

Definitions. 

1. In these rules: — 

(a) Approyviation means the assignment, to meet specified 

expenditure of funds at the disposal of the assigning 

authority. 

(b) Non-recurring expenditure means expenditure saiictioiied as 

a lump sum charge, whether the money be paid as u 

lump sum or by instalments. 

(c) Primary unit of appropriation means a lump sum of money 

allotted under any of the heads detailed in Rule 12 

when the budget estimates for a year have been passed. 

(d) Puhlic TFor/o^ means civil works and irrigation, navigation, 

embanknieiit and drainage works. 

(e) Re-appropriation means the iransfer of funds from one unit 

of appropriation to another such unit. 

(f) Recurring expenditure means all expenditure which is not 

non-recurring. 

Powers of sanctioning expenditure'and of creating and abolishing 

posts, 

2. The Chief Commissioner may sanction (lie creation or aboli- 
tion of a permanent post, if the maxinnnn pay of the post does not 
exceed Rs. 900. 

3. The Chief Commissioner may increase or reduce the pay of a 
pormanent post or of a Oovernment servant in permanent employ, 
if the maximum pay of the post or of the Govern inent servant does 
not exceed Rs. 900 after the increase or before the reduction, «« 
the case may be. 

4. The Chief Commissioner may sanction the creation of a tem- 
porary post on pay not exceeding Rs, 1,500 — 

(а) for any specified period, if the pay of the post does not 

exceed Rs. 900, and 

(б) for not more than six months, if the pay exceeds Rs. 900. 
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5. The Chief Commissioner may rechice the pay of a temporary 
post, ami may increase it within the limits imposed by Rule 4. 

6. The Chief Commissioner may sanction the revision of the pay 
of an establishment, if — 

(1) the provisions of Rule 3 are observed; and 

(2) the additional expenditure involved does not exceed 

Rs. 10,000 a year. 

7. The powers confen-ed by Rules 2 — 0 may not be exercised in 
respect of a post borne on the endre of any of the All-India Services, 
or of a service ordinarily filled by officers holding the King’s Com- 
mission or in respect of a member of any of those services. 

8. The Chief Commissioner may' sanction expenditure on con- 
tingencies, supplies and services and the purchase of artiedes for the 
public*, service, subject to the provisions of the Civil Account Code 
and to any order issued froni time to time by the Governor-General 
in Council. 

9. The Chief Commissioner may sanction expenditure on — 

{a) grants-in-aid or contributions to educational, medical, and 
other institutions, and to local bodies and co-operative 
societies; and 

(6) educational scholarships, 

in accordance with such scales as may from time to time be pre- 
scribed or such orders as may from time to time be issued in this 
behalf by the Governor-General in Council. 

10. In any individual case, the Chief Commissioner may sanc- 
tion recurring expenditure not exceeding Rs. 1,000 a year or non- 
recurring expenditure not exceeding Rs. 5,000 on any object for 
which no scale or limit to his power of sanction is prescribed by 
any Act, or any rule, code or order of the Secretary of State in 
Council or the Governor-General in Council if the following condi- 
tions are fulfilled, namely : — 

(1) the sanction does not involve an express contravention of an 

existing rule or order of the Secretary of State in Council 
or the Governor-General in Council, and 

(2) the expenditure is within the powers of sanction of the 

Governor-General in Council. 

11. Proposals which are not within the power of the Chief Com- 
missioner to sanction under the above rules should be submitted for 
the consideration of the Governor-General in Council who may exer- 
cise in regard to them the same powers as are possessed by a 
Governor in Council other than of Burma in respect of expenditui e 
on reserved provincial subjects. Any proposal not w^ithin the 
powers of sanction of the Governor-General in Council requires the 
sanction of the Secretary of State in Council. When the sanction 
of the Secretary of State in Council is required to any expenditure 
4he application shall be addressed to the Governor-General in 
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Couiieil, who shall, save as hereiiiafier provided, forward the same 
with his rcicoinineudal ions, and with such further explanations of 
the proposal as he may have sc^eii tit to reijiiire from the Chief Com- 
missioner, to the Secretary of State in Council. 

If the application lelates — 

(r/) to the grant in an individual case of an increase in pay, or 

(h) to the creation or extension of a temporary ])ost, 

tlie (jovernor-deneral in ('ouncil may, at his discretion on behalf 
of the Secretary of State in Couiu il, sanction the proposal, or may, 
and, if he dissents from the pi‘oY>osal, shall, forward the application 
with his recommendations, and wrth such further explanations of 
tlie proposal as he may have seen tit to recpiiro from the Chief 
t^^onunissioner, for the orders of the Seci etary of State in Council. 

A p/) rop ria t io n . 

12. The primary units of appropriation allotted in the Provin- 
cial budget estimate for expenditure other than on publi<* works 
wdll ordinarily he allotments under some or all of the following 
heads : — 

{a) Pay of officers. 

(h) Pay of establishments. 

(c) Allow'ances, honoraria, etc. 

(d) Supplies and Services. 

(£j) Contingencies. 

(/) Orants-in-aid, contributions and donations. 

(ff) Works. 

(h) Assignments and compensations, 

(i) Establishment charges payable to other Oovernments, de- 

j^artments, etc. 

(j) Refunds of Revenue. 

(A-) Reserve. 

(1) Suspense. 

13. Out of the funds allotted in each primary unit of appro- 
priation, the Chief Coiujiiissiouer has full power to appro[)riate 
sums to meet expenditure falling under that unit, subject to the 
condition that funds may not be^appropriated to meet any item of 
expenditure which has not been sanctioned by an authority em- 
powered to sanction it. 

Re^appro’priaiion . 

14. The Chief Commissioner may re-appropriate fumls from any 
primary unit of appropriation to any other such unit, subject to the 
condition that funds may not be re-appropriated to meet any item 
of expenditure which has not been sanctioned by an authority 
<empowered to sanction it. 
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Delegation of iiowers of sanction^ appropriation and re-appro* 

priation. 

15. The Chief Commissioner may, with the previous consent of 
the Finance Department of the Government of India, delegate any 
part of the powers conferred upon him by Rules 2 to 5, 8, 9, 10, IH 
and 14 to any authority subordinate to him. 

Powers to remit disallowances hy the Audit Office. 

16. When an objectioii taken in the course of audit cannot be 
adjusted by the Accountant-General, Madras, in consultation with 
the authorities concerned, the Auditor-General may either instruct 
the Accountant-General, Madras, to withdraw the objection or re- 
quire the Chief Commissioner, Coorg, to obtain the requisite sanc- 
tion, or in default, to recover the amount under objection. 

Provided that (i) if the objection to any expenditure is based 
solely on the ground that such expenditure contravenes one of tlie 
c.anons set out in Rule 10 of the Auditor-GeneraPs rules, the 
Auditor-General or the Accountant-General, Madras, shall withdraw 
such objection, at the request of the Chief Commissioner, Coorg, if 
the latter states that the breach of the canon and the action taken 
thereon by him will be reported as soon as possible to the Governor- 
General in Council, and {ii) if the Chief Commissioner, Coorg, 
orders in writing that the recovery of the amount under objection 
shall be foregone, the Auditor-General or the Accountant-General, 
Madras, shall withdraw such objection, but ma 5 '' require that tlie 
action taken shall be reported to the Governor-General in CounciL 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE ON CLAIMS WHICH HAVE 
BEEN MADE TO REDISTRIBUTIONS OF 
PROVINCIAL TERRITORIES ON A 
RACIAL OR LINGUISTIC BASIS. 
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Introductory Note on claims which have been nude 
to Redistributions of Provincial Territories on 
a Racial or Lingruistic Basis. 

Separate memoranda are being presented to^ tke Commission' 
Ofi the suhjeet of the transfer of Sylhet from the proviuee of Assam 
to the Bengal Presidency; on tbe amalgamation of the Oriya- 
apeaking peoples; and on the formation of separate Andhra, Tamil 
and Kannada This note is confined to brief intro- 

ductory general comment on the subject of these claims to redistri- 
butions of territories on a racial or linguistic basis. 

2. Two sections of the Government of India Act relate to the 
redistribution of territories between provinces. Section 62A of 
the Act lays down the procedure necessary for the constitution ol: 
a new Govei-noi’s i)roviiire, or for jilacing part of a Governor’s 
pr(»vince under the administration of a Deputy Governor. Section 
GO of the Act (confers power on the Governor-General in Council 
to alter j)rovincial boiimlaiies, subject t(» fhe fjualificai ions that 
an entire district may not be transferre<l from one province tn 
another without the previous sanction of the Crown, signified by 
the Secretaiy of State in (Council, and that any notification pub- 
lished by the Governor-General in (Council under this section mav 
be disallowed by the Secretary of Stale in Council. 

If follows that where fhe claim to a redistribution of territorv 
affects only a portion of a district, or of districts, the matter can 
he dealt with by the Governor-(xeiieu*al in Council under his own 
autliovity. If an entire district is to be transferred, the previous 
sanction of the Crown is necessary, such sanction being signified 
by the Secretary of State in Council. For the forniation of a 
new (Toveriior’s jnovince, or of a sub-province under the adminis- 
1 rat ion of a Deputy Governor, a special form of procedure is laid 
down by section 52A ; before the Governor-Geuei*al in Council can 
seek the sanction of His Majesty to the constitution of a new 
Governor’s province, or of a sub-province, there must first have 
l>een obtained an expression of o|.niiion from the local Govern- 
inent and froin tlie loc^al legislature affected by the proposal. In 
addition to this statutory provision, which reflects view’s expressed 
hy the Joint Select (.^miniittee of Parliament on clause 15 as if 
read in the Government of India Bill, cases falling under section 
oJA w'oiild be held to be governed by the further comment of the 
Joint Select Committee of Parliajuent, that any clear reejuests 
made by a majoritv' of the membei*s of a- fiegislative Council, re- 
pres(?n ti ng a distinct ive. racial or linguistic territorial unit, for 
its constitution as a sub-province, or a separate province, should 
be taken a^s a prium facie case, on the strength of wdiich a com- 
mission of enquiry might be appointed by the Secretary of State: 
and, secondly^, that it should not be a bar to the ap 2 )ointment of 
such a conimission of enquiry’ that the majority of the Legislative 
Council of the province in question is opposed to the request of 
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the niinority representing such a distinetive territorial unit. The 
procedure then for the appointment by the Secretary of State of 
a special ad hoc conuuissioii of encpiiry relates only to cases falling 
under section OtJA, ami not to cases falling under section 60. 

3. (If the five specific* proposals for provincial redistributions, 
jiieiitionecl in paragraj)li 1 of this note, those for the formation of 
separate Andhra, Tamil and Kannada t)rovinces fall cdearly within 
the provisions of section iV>A. The transfer of the S^dliet distrmt 
fiom the province of Assam to the Bengal Presidency would 
normally fall simply under section GO, were it not tliat the transfer 
of that clistricd has been litdcl to he inseparable from a consideration 
of the future status of the province of Assam as a Governor's 
province. The claims of the Griya-speaking peoples to amalgama- 
tion might he dealt with simply under section (>0 if thc^iy involved 
merely tlie transfer to the existing prov'inco of Bihar and Orissa 
of portions of districts from the Madras Presidency, or from thc'^ 
Peiitral Prov'inc*es or from Bengal; but tlie claim made by the 
(h iyas themselves is for a separate Oriya province towards which 
the amalgamation of the Oriya-speaking tracts with one or other 
of the existing provdiices would be? only a stepping-stone. So 
long as the formation of a separate (Driya province is the objective, 
ledistributions of territory taken with that end in view w'ould' 
tend to lie more properly under section than under section (50. 

4. Ill view of the cMuniuents made by the Joint Select Ccmi- 
iniltee of Parliament, the Government of India have consistently 
adhered to the ojiiiiion that it is unreasonable? to expect either the 
Peniral Government, or the c^eiiiral Legislature, to c*onsider edaims 
for provincial redistributions whic-h have not been first debated 
in the Legislative Councils of the provinces conccu*necl. The re- 
solutions mov-ecl in the central Ijegislature for the format mn of 
separate Andhra, 1\nnil aJicl Kannada proviiiccis, none of which 
were achipted by the c*eiitial Jiegislature, have all failed to comply 
with the conditions prec*edent upon which the Govern inent of 
India liav'e insisted. Those conditions are, first, that proposals 
tor tlie redistribution of territories on a linguistic or racial basis 
must indicate vei y strcmgly that they are supported hy a genuine 
popular demand, 'and, second, that opinion should in the first 
instance be exprc?ssed in the local TiOgislative (Councils. No re- 
solution has yet been movcnl in the Madras or in the Bombay 
Legislative Council fcn* the formation of a se])arat«? Kainiada 
|n-ovinc*e ; no resolution has yet been mov^ed in the Madras Legis- 
lative Council for the formation of a separate Tamil province. 
After the resolution for the formation of a separate Antllira pro- 
vince had been lost in the Council of State in Kebruary 1927, a. 
resolution vv^as moved on tlie same subject in the Madras Legisla- 
tive Council in March 1927 and carried ly 40 v'^fftes to 32. Of 
the mombers representing Telugu constituencies present in the 
(Council Chamber during the debate, 17 voted in favour of the 
resolution, o voted against it, and G remained neutral. A copj' 
of the debate was forwarded by the Government of Madras without 
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coHiment to tlie Government of India, who reported it to the 
Secretary of State. Kotice of a resolution to be moved in the 
Legislative Assembly recommending the formation of an Andhra 
province was then given hj a non-official member and the resolu- 
tion was drawn for discussion on the 20th September 1927 ; the 
mover, however, withdrew his resolution without giving reasons. 
The Madras Legislative Council has since made a token cut in 
the provincial budget estimates for the year 1928-29 to signify 
a censure on the local Government for neglecting to press the 
question of the formation of a separate Andhra province upon the 
attention of the Government of India. 

The position then with regard to these three cases is that 
resolutions moved in the central Legislature for the formation of 
separate Kannada and Tamil provinces have been lost, and no 
resolution in favour of the proposals has yet been carried in the 
provincial Legislative Councils concerned; the case for the forma- 
tion of a separate Andhra province rests with the position described 
above. 

5. The proposal for the transfer of the Sylhet district fiom 
Assam to Bengal has been approved by the Legislative Councils 
of the two provinces and accepted liy both local Governments. A 
resolution in the central Legislature moved at an earlier stage in 
the examination of the case was withdrawn in view of an assurance 
given by the Government of India that the whole question was the 
subject of correspondence with the provincial Governments. The 
case for the transfer of Sylhet now rests with the announcement 
made by the Government ot‘ India in June 1926 that, in agreement 
with a ruling of the Secretary of State, the Government of India 
have reserved the two questions of the transfer of Sylhet, and its 
consequent effect upon the future status of Assam, for consideration 
by the Statutory CVjmmissiori. 

0. The treatment by the Goveininent of India of the claims 
of the th'iyas, whether to a separate provim'.e oj* to amalgaiijiition 
under a single adiiiinistration, has folloAved a rather difl'erent 
course. After the issue of the Joint Report on Indian Constitu- 
tioTial Reforms, and bed'ore the new constitution had been intro- 
duced, a resolution was moved in the old Imperial Legislative 
Council in February 19 J 8 by a member from Bihar, suggesting 
the appointment of a small committee to investigate the matter. 
The Home Member made it clear that it would not be appropriate 
at that stage for a committee to be appointed by the Government 
of India; the views of the provincial Legislative Councils were an 
essential preliininaiy. He undertook, however, to assist in collect- 
ing material and information which would be laid at the disposal 
of the four piT»viiices affected by the proposal. The memorandum 
presented to the Commission describes the examination of the 
problem which has since been made, and explains that the next 
step rests with the provinces, and not with the Government of 
India. The general principle of the amalgamation of the Oriya- 
speakiug tracts was accepted by the Bihar and Orissa Legislative 
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Council in Detember 1921. The matter was once discussed in a 
tentative manner in the Madras Legislative Council in the same 
year, but without any definite opinion being recorded. The amal- 
gamation of the Oriya-speaking tracts of the Bengal Presidency 
or of the Central Provijices has not been discussed in the Legisla- 
tive Councils of either of those two provinces. 

7. In the circuinstances described, there has been no official 
examination by the Government of India of claims made for the 
formation of separate Andhra, Tamil or Kannada provinces. The 
transfer of Sylhet from Assam to Bengal has been considered, 
but has been reserved for consideration by the Statutory Com- 
mission in view of its possible effect upon the status of the pro- 
vince of Assam. With regard to the amalgamation of the Oriya- 
speaking tracts a considerable amount of information has been 
collected and has been placed at the disposal of the Commission in 
the separate memorandum prepared on that subject. 

8. It is possible from tlie discussions which have taken place 
on the subject of provincial redistributions to separate broadly 
tlie arguments used in their favour and those employed against 
them. In paragraph 246 the joint authors of the Iteport on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms observed that they were impressed with 
the artificial, and often inconvenient character of existing admi- 
nistrative units; they stated that they could not doubt that the 
business of government w'ould be simpiified if administrative units 
were both smaller and more homogeneous, and that such consi- 
derations ac*<juire<l additional weight wvhen the burdens of govern- 
ment w’ere being transferred to comparatively inexperienced hands. 
TJie joint authors were of opinion that it was a strong argument 
in favour of linguistic or racial units of government tliat by making 
it possible to conduct the business of legislation in the vernacular, 
they would contiibute to draw into the arena of public affairs men 
who were not acquainted with. English. 

Six years later the Reforms Enquiry Committee stated in 
paragraph 58 of their report that they felt that the difficulties iii 
the working of responsible government in India were niindi 
enhanced by reason of the large size of several provinces, their 
artificial and unnatural boundaries, and the want of liomogeneity 
in their populations. While agreeing w'ith the autliors of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report that a redistribution of provincial 
areas cannot be imposed upon the people by official action, they 
considered it probable that the problem would have to be considered 
in connection with any considerable constitutional advance. 

9. Those who have come forward since the institution of the 
reforms with specific proposals for the linguistic or racial redistri- 
hution of particular areas have relied, in the first place, on tlie 
broad general considerations stated by the authors of The Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report and by the Reforms Enquiry Committee. As 
their second line of argument they have endeavoured to indicate 
the injurious effect of their present grouping on the development 
of particular peoples. For instance, it has been asserted that as 
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a result of their iliviaion between different provinces and Indian 
States the language of tlie Kannarese has been mutilated, tlmir 
cuilture destroj^ed, and their traditions, literature and ai-t have 
been forgotten. Similar assertions are made in respect of the 
Uriyas to support the demand for tlie amalgamation of the Oriya- 
speaking tracts. The Telugus and the Tamils are not distributed 
between different provinces. In their case the grievance is that 
they each share a province with other peoples dissimilar in thought 
and in speech from themselves. Tlie Sylhet distri<it probably 
occupies a stronger positi<v:i in the small province of Assam than 
it would occupy as an outlying disiric*t of the Bengal Presidency : 
the demand of the predominant Bengali population to be amal- 
gamated \vith the Bengal Presidency rests almost exclusively on 
racial sentiment. 

The thiid gi*onp of arguments in favour of particular provin- 
cial redistributions arises only where the ])eople of the particular 
race or language who claim amalgamation either in a province of 
their ow^n or under a single administration are distributed over 
two or more provinces. In that event it is represented that those 
sections of the people living in the outlying tracts suffer from ad- 
ministrative or other disabilities ovving to their separation from 
the bulk of the peoples with whom by race and language their 
natural affinities lie. For instance, in claiming amalgamation 
with the Orissa districts, the Oriyas of Ganjam have represented 
inter alia that as a small element in the composite population of 
the Madras Presidency, they are unable to obtain adequate re- 
presentation in the public, services and on the local bodies of the 
districts in wdiieh they reside; that there is difficulty in securing 
instruction in the Oriya language for their children, and that 
Orij^a students are at a disadvantage in pursuing a higher course 
of study to obtain a university degree. Tliis third line of argu- 
ment relates in short to particular administrative difficulties and 
disabilities which vary with the locality. 

10. Arguments in favour of j>rovincial redistributions fall thus 
into three main groups resting {a) upon the general consideration 
that responsible government flourishes best in small homogeneous 
units; this is a general principle applied by those \eho adopt it 
to all claims to redistribution on linguistic or racial lines; (ft) upon 
the satisfaction of popular sentiment, and the preservation of 
particular systems of culture, language and thought; and (c) upon 
the improvement of the administration by the removal of disabili- 
ties to w^hich isolated groups of peoples are exposed if separated 
from the bulk of the peoples with w^hom by race or by language 
they should naturally be united, 

11- The opiiosile school of thought has met these arguments 
on somewhat the following lines. As a general theoretical pro- 
position^ it IS not contested that responsible government is likely 
to flourish best in small homogeneous units ; but before that pro- 
position can be applied, practical considerations require to be 
into account. First among these is the consideration that 
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the foiMiiation of adniinistrative divisions tm a linguistic or racial 
basis must operate to M’esiken Indian unity, and is on that account 
lo be avoiiled. Sec(»ndly, the creation of new provinces cannot 
but increase the <)verhead charges of adiuinisti-ation and leave 
inadequate funds for the development or healthy growth of pro- 
vincial institutions. Thirdly, historical, ])olitic*al, and commer- 
cial conditions are of equal, if not grtniter importance than senti- 
mental considerations of race and language in delei-miniiig the 
))(Uiiidaries of administrative divisions, nor c?an questions of land 
and water communication he igimred. Lastly, j)iirely adininistra- 
live diflficullies existing under the jircsent disti*il)uii()n may lie 
joiind susceptible of mitigation, if not removal, in oilier ways than 
hv territorial redistributions, wliich net^essarily entail incon- 
venience and unseltlement to administrators, litigants, landlords 
and tenants, and other seirtions of the ])ublic. XTnwise redistri- 
butions of provincial boundaries undertaken to meet the seiiiinients 
of a particAilar people may in the event arouse more discontent 
than exists to he allayed. 

ly. Tile general comdusion towards whiidi these disemssions 
liave tended to lead is tliat in no case can the linguistic or racial 
juinciple be aiM^epted as tlie sole test, oi* as supplying in itself 
tlie ultimate and final basis for territorial redistributions. Each 
proposal requires consideration on its merits with strict relation 
<o the conditions of each. Territorial changes should be confined 
lo those from which it (*an be shewn that substantial benefit will 
be derived. 
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The fonnation of a separate Andhra Province. 

1. The (luestion of forming a separate Aiidlira province has 
twice been before the (iovernment of India as a separate specitii; 
isxsue oji resolutions moved, the first, in the liegislative Assembly, 
and the second in the Couiudl of State. ^Flie resolution in the 
Legislative Assembly was withdrawn; the resolution in the Council 
of State was negatived by 28 votes to Jl. Subsequently a resolu- 
tion ill favour of tlie proposal carried in the Madras Ijegislative 
(Council bv 40 votes to 32, was reported to the Government of 
India. 

2. The resolution in the Legisluiive Assembly was moved hv 
Mr. J. Ilamayya Pantulu on the 3rd Februaiy 1922, and read 
as follows:-"- 

This Asseinhly reconiinends to the Governor-General in 
Council that the Andhra districts of the Madras Presi- 
dency sliould be constituted into a separate province, 
and that he may be pleased to take early action in this^ 
respect. 

The mover began by referring to two conditions which had 
been laid dovrn by the Home Member in the debate on a resolution 
which had been moved by Mr. liUtthe in the Legislative As- 
sembly on the 21st September 1921 on the subject generally of 
tlie reconstitution of provincial boundaries. Those conditioin^ 
were, first, that a specific case should be l)rought forward, and, 
second, that the initiative should rest with the local Governineni 
and the local Legislature. The mover met the fi.rst condition by 
raising specifically the fonnation of a separate Andhra province: 
with regard to the second condition he expressed the opinion that 
section 52- A of the Goveinment of India Act authorised tlie 
Governor-General in Council to take action without waiting for 
an expression of opinion from the local Government. 
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Tlie mover eluimed tliai the questi«)u of forming an Aiidlira 
province had been before the pumic in one form or another for 
tlie previous ten years. He dated the Andhra, movement from 
the year 1911, and said that differences of opinion which had 
first made themselves felt among Aiidhras had gradually given 
way to a consensus of tluiught in favoui* of a separate Andhra 
province. The subject had been ineutioued in a debate in the 
old Imperial Legislative Council in February 1918 on a resolution 
recommending the redistribution of provinces on a linguistic basis: 
iuul the claims of the Aiidliras to a separate province had been 
placed prominently before the Vieerov and the Secretary of State 
in 1917. 

The mover next sketched briefly the eailicr history of the 
Madias Presidency. He said that the four Andhra coast districts, 
knoAVii as the Northern Clicars, acquired by grant from the Finperor 
of Ilelhi in 1765, formed the original nucleus of the province; in 
1792 further territory was acquired as a result of the Mysore wars, 
nnd still more, in 1799, owing to the abdication of the Raja of 
Tanjore. Tn .1800 tlie Nizam of Hyderabad ceded the Telugn 
(Andhra) districts since known as the ceded districts. Tn 1801 
the Nawab of the Carnatic retired on pension in favour of the 
British Government, and his territoiy’^ was tacked on to the admi- 
nistration of the Madras Government. From this the mover argued 
lliat owing to the diverse elements which it comjirised the Madras 
Presidency Avas unsuitable as an administrative unit. Under 
responsible government provinces should bo homogeneous; the 
Madras Presidency was in any case too large for efficient adminis- 
tration. At the time w-heii the resolution w’as debated all three 
Ministers in the Presidency were Andhias, and there were two 
Andhra Judges on the Madras High Court; the Audliras felt that 
the time hfid come when they should run a province of their own. 

The mover did not define the precise territory, wdiich he wouhl 
imdude in an Andhra jirovince, but claimed tliat a compact unit 
rould be formed. He stated that the country extending along the 
east coast from Ganjam almost to Madras was exclusively Telugu. 
He quoted census figures whicli. showed that there were more than 
15 million Andhras in the Madras Presidency; and estimated on 
that ground that the population of an Andhra province would 
exceed the population either of Burma, of the Central J'rovimes 
or Assam, and w'ould be little less than the population of the Bom- 
bay Presidency or of the Punjab. 

In the important matter of provincial finance the mover cal- 
culated that the revenues of an Aiidliia pmviiice would be roughly 
about half the revenues of the Madras l^residcncy as at present 
constituted, and claimed that its resources would exceed those of 
any of the provinces of Burma, the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, the 
Central Provinces or Assam. 

3. The mover was followed by a nominated official from Madras 
wJio expressed surprise that the resolution should have been moved 
m the Legislative Assembly without prior discussion in the Madras 
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Legislative Council. He took the point that the Andhras did not 
suffer by their association with Madras; on the contrary they had 
established a pOvsition of great influence in the Presidency: in his 
opinion a great objection to the scheme was the increased cost which 
it would entail. Brief {speeches were made by a representative of 
the citj" of Madras, who considered the proposals premature, and 
by an Assam member who considered that in view of the general 
financial position of the countiy policy should be directed towards 
uniting and amalgamating provinces rather than towards dividing 
them and creating new provinces. 

4. The Iloine Member opposed the resolution on behalf of the 
Government of India and argued that, in view of its lack of local 
knowledge, it was unreasonable to expect the Assembly to take the 
initiative in a matter on which the views of those directly concerned 
had not been expressed. If a motion to form a separate Andhra 
province secured substantial sxipport from the Andhra representa- 
tives in the Madi'UwS Legislative Council, it would be incumbent 
upon the local Government to refer the matter to the Government 
of India, who would then, and only then, consider what action 
should be taken, and whether a special atl hoc commission of 
enqiiiiy should be appointed to investigate the matter. The Home 
Member anticipated that there might be diflSculties in defining the 
boundaries of a separate Andhra province, and referred in parti- 
cular to the districts of Gaiijam where the proportion of Telugu- 
speaking peoples is comparatively small, and of Bellary where 
only f33 per cent, of the population speak Telugii. He further 
warned the House that in matters of this kind it would be unsafe 
to base conclusions merely on linguistic tests. There were other 
considerations of equal importance, fiiiamdal and administrative, 
historical and sentimental; which could not be ignored. The 
Home Member suggested to the mover that as he had not obtained 
support even from members of his own province, he should with- 
draw his resolution. 

5. In concluding the debate the mover admitted that additional 
expenditure might be involved, but it would fall upon the Andhras 
who w^ere prepared to bear the burden. With reference to the 
Ganjain district he stated that when an Andhra province was 
formed, it might be possible to amalgamate the Oriya-speaking 
part of the district with the Oriya-speaking tracts on the North. 
He admitted that there were difficulties with regard to the two 
districts of Bellary and Anantapur which contained a large Kan- 
narese population: but held that these districts could never form 
part of a Kannada province, because the only Kannarese territory 
with which they could be united was the State of Mysore, and 
that they would be no worse off in a separate Andhra province 
than they w^ere now in the Madras Presidency. The mover 
stated that he did not wish the Assembly to commit itself at that 
stage:, his object was to have enquiry instituted; in view however 
of the lack of support which he had received in the Assembly and 
of the sympathetic reply given by Government, he was prepared 
to withdraw his resolution. 
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The resolution was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

6. The second resolution bringing the question of the formation 
of a separate Andhra province as a separate specific issue before 
tlie Government of India was moved in the Council of State on the 
I6th February 1927 by the Hon’ble Mr. llamadas Pantulu recom- 
mending. 

‘‘...to the Governor-General in Council to advise His Majesty’s 
Government to take such steps as may be required to 
constitute the Andhra (Telugu) districts of the Madras 
province into a separate province with a full measure 
of responsible government 

In the years which had elapsed since Mr. Ramayya Pantulu had 
moved his resolution in the liCgislative Assembly in 1922, no 
resolution had been moved in the Madras Legislative Council. In 
tlie course of his speech, the mover made no reference to that re- 
solution, nor to the statement of the position of the Government 
of India expressed in the course of that debate, namely, that ‘ if 
a resolution were to be moved in the Madras Council, and the 
local Government could obtain an expression of opinion from the 
members coming from the areas affected, then and then only would 
the Government of India be prepared to consider what, if any, 
su-tion should be taken by them \ The mover referred, however, 
to a statement of the policy of the Government of India expressed 
by the Home Secretary in the previous year in replying to a resolu- 
tion on the subject of the formation of a .separate Kannada province, 
when he said that there were certain conditions precedent requiring 
fulfilment before any proposal for provincial redistributions could 
be considered by the Government of India, those conditions l)eing 
that the proposal “ shall emanate directly from the community 
concerned, that there should be the strongest indications of a very 
large measure of public opinion in that community behind the 
proposal, and that such puolic opinion ought in the first instance 
to be expressed through its proper primary and constitutional 
channel, the local Legislative Council 

The mover claimed that in the matter of the claims of the 
Andhras to a separate province these conditions had been amply 
satisfied. He sketched the grow^th of the Andhra movement w^hich 
he stated to have originated at about the time of the anti-partition 
agitation in Bengal; he referred to the annual conferences of the 
Andhras; to the attention given to their claims in a debate on a 
resolution in favour of the linguistic redistribution of provinces 
moved in the old Imperial Legislative Council by Sir (then Mr.) 
B. N. Sarma on the 6th February 1918; and to a memorandum 
on the subject presented to the Joint Select Committee of Parlia- 
ment {vide Appendix V, Volume III of the proceedings of the 
Joint Select Committee on the Government of India Bill). Though 
no resolution had been moved in the Madras Legislative Council, 
he claimed that there was practical unanimity in favour of the 
proposal among the Andhra members of that Council. He con- 
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sideied that section 52-A of the Government of India Act definitely 
placed upon the (Toveinment of India the onus of ascertaining the 
opinion of the local Government and of the local Legislative 
Doimcil. 

Tlio mover went fiutlier than .Mr. llamayya l^aiitulu had doin* 
ill. 1922, and described the precise urea which he considered shonhl 
be constituted into a separate Andhra province. The province 
shoxild, in his opinion, comprise the districts of Ganjam, Vizaga- 
patam, Kast Godavari, West Godavari, Krishna, Guntur, Nellojo, 
Chittore, Bellarv, Anaiitapur, Kiirnool and (Juddappa, together 
with the norilierii portion of the (dty of Madras, which the mover 
stated to be largely inhabited by Telugu-speakiiig people. ir«^ 
expressed the opinion that a province so constituted would not 
<*onflict with claims of the Oriyas who inhabit portions of the 
Gan jam districts or^ claim.s of the Kannarese who inhabit portions 

the llellary district, since he would not oppose their desire to he 
joined with .separate Oriya and Kannada provinces when formed. 
The area of the province which he suggested would be 73, Ml 8 
.square milos witJi a population of 14 millions. 

Gii tJie sul>je('t of the form of respoiisible goyernnient which he 
recominendcd the mover .slated that lie had in mind a federal foi in 
of self-governineiit, and that he coutemplaicd each province reach- 
ing full responsible governinent on a basis of self-determination, 
and not on the ba.sis of an exainiimtiou by an outside authority. 
The (rovernmciit of the province would consist of a Governor, a 
l.egislaliire and an Executive. The Governor should be a strictly 
constitutional (■.Tove.riior ; the Jiegislatui *(3 should be unicaineraK 
fully elected on as wide at* possible a franebise. The mover jicv- 
sonally favoured adult suffrage, and wished to abolish all qualiii- 
laiions based on property, education or other tests. For tin* 
pjoteciiou of minorities lie preferred election on a system of pro- 
portional representation by a .single transferable vote. He parti- 
cularly warned the House against peiniiltiiig second chambers to 
be, as he said, foisted upon the provinces. The mover recommended 
that tile Executive .sliould be undivided and fully re»sponsible to the 
Legislature. Other points in the inover^s outline of his scheme of 
self-goveriimtmt were that the provinces should enjoy as complete 
a measure of fiscal autonomy as may be compatilile with their 
relation.s towards the Central Governmenl, or with any agreement 
that may be arrived at between them regarding their financial 
adjustments; and that the Civil Services should be organised and 
recruited on a provincial basis subject to the exception that such 
All-India Services as may be necessary should be recruited by 
mutual agreement between the provincial Governments and the 
Central Government; there was no reason for the continued 
existence of the Covenanted Civil Service which should be imme- 
diately abolished. 

The mover did not discuss the constitution of the Government 
of: India, except 1o say that it also sliould be fully responsible to 
its legislature and that the defences of the country as a whoh** 
should , be its exclusive concern. 
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7. Four Madras members took part in the debate which ensued. 
The Hon’ble T)r. Rama Ran briefly supported the resolution and 
expressed the hope that in view of the fact that tlie date for the 
appointment of the Statutory Commission was approacliinf*;, the 
whole question of the distribution of provinces on a linguistic basis 
.should be taken up iminediately and solved to the satisfaction of 
the Andhras, the Kannareso and the Oriyas. The llon^ble the 
Raja of Hobbili considered that financial and other difticulticvS put 
the proposition for a separate Andhra province outside the pale 
of practical politics. The lloii’ble Mr. Evans, a nominated official 
member, opposed the motion on the grounds that no resoluiioJi 
had been moved in the loial h?gislatuic and there was no evideiice 
of a .'strong popular demand; that the Teliigii districts had not 
sutt'ere/l hy their iiiclnsion as part of the Madras rresideuev (for 
instance, they Jiad lieeii given two first class irrigaiioii schemes 
and, recently, an Andhra university) ; that those districts would 
have financial rlifficulty in supporting a separate administration 
of their own; that there would be practi(?al difficulties in deter- 
mining the boniidaries, jiarticularly in the Rellary district; that 
it was doubtful whether there was any real common ))ond of 
tradition or culture between the Teliigu districts; and, lastly, 
that politically the creation of these sub-natious was of doubt- 
ful expediency in the interests of the roiintry as a wliole. The 
fourth Madras member to speak on the resol utioji, namely, tlie 
HoiiM)le Sii* Sankiiran Tfair, roservcMl liimself to re]>ly to the statc- 
inent luatle by the Home Secretary of the position of tlie Govern- 
ment of India. Tii tlie meantime the resolution had been supported 
by a member from Burma ami ojiposed by a member from Bengal, 
who suggested that the mover rif the resolution would have been 
better advised to await the arrival of the Statutory Commission 
before bringing forward liis edaim for full responsible governnumt 
for a separate Andhra province. 

8. The Home Secretary took the two parts of the resolution 
separately under consideration, and wmIIi leference to the. first 
jiaj’t, stated that the (Tovernment of India were in no .sense lioshTe 
to the underlying principle of the establishment of pi'ovince.s on 
a linguisic. basis, but their view was that any jnoposal of tliat 
kind requijod very careful examination; in fact, their attitmle 
was one of neutrality. AVhile the principle itself was attractive, 
there wore certain obvious limitations on its practical apjilication, 
and the first condition in dealing with proposals of this kind was 
that the Government should not act in advance of or in opposition 
to public opinion. For tliat rea.sun, tlie Government of India had 
laid down very clearly that before they can consider any such 
proposal, they must be satisfied that there is a real popular tlemaud 
.and that if that popular demand exists they nia^" expect to find 
it voiced in the local Legislative Council. This coiKlition had not 
been fulfilled in the case of the resolution before the Ilou-se. He 
dissented from the view expre.ssed by the mover tliat section 52-A 
imposed an onus upon the Government of India to ascertain opinion, 
and expressed the view- that the comments of the Joint Select 
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Committee on clause 15 of the draft Government of India Bill 
made it clear that they intended the initiative to rest with the 
local Council and the people immediately concerned. He observed 
that the proposal appeared to be i)art of a general scheme for 
dividing the ^Madras Presidency into three provinces. There had 
now been three resolutions for the formation, first, of an Andhra 
province (again lepeated in the resolution under discussion); then 
for the formation of a Kannada province; and then for the forma- 
tion of a Tamil province. The Home Secretaiy suggested to the 
mover that if he wished his proposal considered his best course 
was first to obtain what he had not yet established, that is to say, 
unequivocal local support. When that havS been done, he would 
be in a position to approach the body which alone could give a 
decision in the matter, and that was the Statutory Commission. 

With regard to the second paii; of the resolution relating to the 
establishment of complete self-government in a separate Andhra 
province, the Home Secretary stated on behalf of the Goveinment 
of India tliat it would clearly be impossible to consider the consti- 
tution for a single piovince without entering into the difficult 
tiuestion of its relations with other provinces and urith the Central 
Government. This again was a matter which must come before 
the Statutoiy Commission. It was no nse working at a small 
corner of a building until a plan for the whole had been decided; 
that could be done only after the Statutory Commission had visited 
India and had considered the needs and wishes of all parts of 
India and submitted a comprehensive plan for the whole. 

On these grounds the Home Secretaiy held that the resolution 
was premature, and that the conditions which the Government of 
India had invariably laid down as precedent to considering any 
action by themselves had not been fulfilled. For these reasons the 
resolution was opposed by the Government of India. 

The Ilon’ble Sir Sankaran Kair, who a year previously had 
unsuccessfully moved a resolution in the Council of State for the 
formation of a separate Tamil province with r?omplete responsible 
self-government, gave his support to the resolution and replied to 
the Home Secietary's arguments by the suggestion that it was for 
the Government to supply the machinery by which popular feeling 
could be tested : this could be done by the appointment of a com- 
mittee of enquiry; it was true that the matter had not been 
debated in the Madras Legislative Council, but the ])roposal was 
not for the partition of provinces to continue under the existing 
system of government, but for the creation of a separate self- 
governing province; in the circumstances the matter was prcmerly 
raised in the Central legislature. Instead of the matter being 
deferred till the Statutory Commission came out to the country, 
it would be better that it should he taken up and examined at 
once, since the enquiries might be expected to extend over two or 
three years. 

The resolution was put to the vote and w^as lost by 28 votes 
to 11. 
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fj. A moutli later, on tlie 14th March 1927, Mr. P. Anjaneyulu Mr. 
moved a resolution in the Madras Lejfislalive Council to the effect ADjMeynlu’e 
*!>»*- 

“ This Council recommends to the Govenmieiit to recommend ilmaiJfivif 


to the Govei*noi'-(Teneral in Council that the contiguous Council on 
Telugu-speakiiig areas in the Presidency he constituteil 
into a separate Andhra province for all legislative, 
administrative and judicial purposes”. to 32 . 


It will he obseived that iliis resolution made no reference t(J 
the particular form of self-government which the province should 
enjoy. Seventeen members participated in the debate, a great 
part of wdiich was concerned with the discussion of an amendment 
which proposed to exclude the ceded districts and the district ot 
Chittore from the scope of the resolution. The mover of the 
amendment explained that he was not opposed to the forma ti«ui 
of a separate Andhra province, liit wished to exclude the ceded 
districts and Chittore wdiich he considered would fit in better inti» 
a s*eparate province to be formed of the central districts of the 
Madras Presidency, with a third separate province consisting of 
the southern districts. This amendment, which was eventually 
lost, w^as opposed on the ground that the grouping of the ceded 
districts and Chittore could be reserved for subsequent considera- 
tion, and should not prejudice tlie voting on the formation of a 
separate Andhra province. 


10. The arguments in favour of the original resolution co- 
vered much the same ground as the arguments raised in the 
earlier debates in the Assembly and in the Council of State. The 
mover entered with rather greater detail into the financial aspect>. 
of separation, and claimed that sinc3 the Aiidhras had nowr been 
conceded a Univeisitv of their own, +hey should not be denied a 
separate province. The speeches of some members in support ot 
the resolution w^ere inclined to be contingent upon support for 
separate Tamil, KaiiLarese and Malayali ])rovinces. An Oriya 
member of the Council claimed that the Oriya-speaking tracts 
belonged to Orissa and should not pass into a separate Andhra 
province. Only three speakers opposed the motion; Mr. Arpii- 
daswami Udayar pointed out that the Andhra University w as the 
outcome of special cultural needsi, but there were not the same 
administrative and political needs for a separate Andhra province. 
In his opinion a separate province was undesirable economically, 
and undesirable from a national standpoint; the formation of pro- 
vinces on a linguistic basis would set back the clock of progress 
and accentuate separatist and communal tendencies. Dhvan 
Bahadur M. Krishiian Nayar opposed the resolution for financial 
reasons and because he objected to the question of an Andhra 
province being taken up separately; if it were necesj^^iiy to divide 
up the Madras province linguistically, this could best be done by 
the appointmeut of a committee to decide how many provinces 
should be constituted, whether three or four on the basis ot 
languages, Telugu, Tamil, Malayalam or Kanarese. 
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Mr. Jonah’s 
res(4ution 
withdtAwn in 
the Legis- 
lative 

Assembly on 
the 20th 
September 
1^7 without 
debate. 


Subsequent 
disonssionin 
the Madras 
Legislative 
'Council. 


11. The views of the Goveriiment of Madras were briefly stated 
by the Hou’ble Mr. Marjoribanks who said that the (luestion of 
dividing provinces on a linguistic basis could scarcely be considered 
willi reference to a single piovince; if considered with reference 
to the whole of India, very careful examination would be required 
of the political and economic effects. If the whole of India were 
to be divided into provinces constituted on a linguistic basis, they 
might not afford altogether as promising a field for the advance- 
ment of self-government, as they would if they remained constituted 
as at present. lie had no doubt that the question would have to 
be dealt with at length before the next advance, when the reforms 
took place. 

The resolution as carried by 40 votes to 32. Of the members 
representing Telugu constituemdes present in the Council Chamber 
during the debate 17 voted in favour of the resolution, 5 voted 
against the resolution, and 6 remained neutral. 

The proceedings of the 3fadvas Legislative Council were report- 
ed, without cojument, by the (iovernment of Madras to the Govern- 
ment of India, and brought bv them to the notice of the Secretarv 
of State. 

12. Mr. V. V. Jogiah representing the Ganjam cum Vizaga- 
patam Non-Muhamniadan Eural constituency of the Madras Presi- 
dency in the Legislative Assembly followed up the debate in the 
Madras Legislative Council by notice of a resolution to be moved 
in the Assembly in similar terms, namely that — 

“ This Assembly recommends to the Governor-Geneial in 
Council to take steps, at .nn early date, to constitute the 
contiguous Telugu-.speakiug areas in the Madras Presi- 
dency, into a separate province for all legislative, 
administrative and judicial jmj'poses 

The resolution was drawn for the 2Uth September 1927, but, without 
giving rea.sons, the mover asked for and obtained leave to withdraw 
and the resolution was not debated. 

13. Tim (luestion of the formation of a separate Andhra province 
has since been again raised in the Madras Ijegislative Council on a 
token cut moved on the 19th March 1928 on the budget estimates 
for 1928-29, and accepted by the Council. The mover explained 
that his object was to draw attention to the neglect of the provincial 
Goveriunent in failing to press upon the Government of India the 
need for forming a separate Andhra province. When the House 
divided, 44 members voted for the motion; 20 members voted against 
the motion; and 29 members remained neutral. 
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The Formation of a separate Tamil Province. 

1. The only occasion on which the formation of a separate Tamifi 
province has been before the Government of India as a separate 
specific issue has been the moving of a resolution in the Council of 
State on the 15th March 1920 by the Hon^ble Sir Sankaran Naii 
recommending — 

to the Governor General in Council to advise His 
Maje&ty’s Government to take such steps as may be 
required to constitute the following districts inhabiiod 
by the Tamil-speaking race, that is to say, Chingleput, 
North Arcot, Salem, Coimbatore, South Arcot, Tanjore, 
Trichinopoly, Madura, Ilaimiad and Tinnevelly, into a 
province with complete self-government/’ 

2. In putting forward his scheme on behalf of the Tamil-speak- 
ing peoples, the mover stated simply that he did so primarily 
because he was himself well acquainted with the conditions of the 
Madras Pres*idency, and because he was of opinion that the Tamil 
districts wore entitled to autonomy. He claimed that the Tamils 
possessed a culture which was not inferior to any other in the 
world, and were intellectually fit to conduct their own administra- 
tion. As a further point he claimed that the reforms had been suc- 
cessfully worked in the Madras Presidency and the time had come 
for a further advance. 

3. The greater part of the mover’s speech was devoted to a de- • 
scriptiou of the particular farm of provincial self-go vornment which 
he recommended. 

The Government of the Province was to consist of the King 
represented by the Governor, a Senate, and a House of Coininons. 
This Parliament was to have power to make laws for the peace, 
order and good government of the province, including taxation, 
expenditure, loans, postal and telegraphic services, railwayvS, aero- 
planes, naval, military and air forces. The mover held that there 
was no danger in giving the province control of its own defence. 
Since it lay in the extreme south of India it need not fear am’ 
foreign invasion, and would require an army f>^dy for police pur- 
poses ; at the same time it was desirable to create a Tamil army so 
that when British India eventually obtained Home Rule, there 
might be armies created by the provinces which would be able to 
undertake the defence of the Empire. The mover suggested that, 
during peace, the Government of the province should have the 
entire control of its own forces; during war, their control would 
pass to the Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief with power to 
remove them from the province for use either in British India or 
elsewhere. 

The House of Commons was to consist of 300 members chosen bj^ 
single electoral districts by universal suffrage and jsecret ballot ; no- 
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person less than 30 3 'ears of age was to possess a vote; an elector 
would be entitled to one vote only and would have the right to vote 
in any electoral district that he chose; each district would contain 
not less than 5io,000 electors. Universal suffrage was recommended 
as being necessarj^ in the interest of the lower classes. The mover 
claimed that all the benelits of coniinunal I'epreseiitation would be 
secured by allowing the elector to choose his oa\ n electoral district. 
This provision would enable the Muslim voters in various districts 
to choose a particular district for voting and thus secure a majority 
in that district. Each member of the House of Commons would 
sit for three j^ears; one-third of the members vacating their seats 
by rotation annually. 

The Senate Avas to (Consist of persons who possessed an annual 
income of not less than lls. 1,00,000 and membei s of the Civil Ser- 
vice who had retired after 20 years’ service. Xny law passed by 
the House of Commons w^as to become operative when it received 
the assent of the Senate. The Senate would possess power to refer 
;a measure for fuitlier consideration after the next election of 100 
members, but it was not to be given anj' final veto; provision was 
made in ceitain rases for measures in dispute to be decided hy a 
referendum to the electorate. 

On the subject of the Services, the mover suggested that the 
Civil Service of the province should be recTuitcd solely competi- 
tion, either in the province itself or in England, under generally 
the same condilions as at present prevail, but that after 5 jrears it 
would be open to the Parliament to make fresh regulations. 

The mover made no reference to the form of the Executive urhich 
he had in mind. 

The mover made no proposals relating to the constitution of the 
(government of India; he said that in his opinion such proposals 
should be made by (he Parliaments of the self-governing provinces 
of India in (consultation with each other ; in putting forward his 
scheme of self-government for the Tamil districts he wished to 
keep the issues as simple as possible. 

4. The I'esolution vras opposed by the Home Secretary on behalf 
•of Government. Attention was draw'n to the fact that the resolu- 
tion raised two issues which there was some difficulty in meeting 
in the course of a single debate. These two issues were in the first 
place the constitution of a province on a linguistic basis, and, 
secondly, the grant to a province, so constituted, of complete self- 
government. The Home Secretary drew attention to the fact that 
the mover had passed lightly over the first of these two issues, and 
took the opportunity to explain to the House the attitude of Gov- 
ernment to the general proposition of the constitution of provinces 
on a linguistic basis, and to any particular proposition taking that 
form. In accordance with the policy laid down in the Joint B-eport 
and in the Joint Parliamentary Report on the Government of India 
Bill, the policy of Government with regard to these proposals wa« 
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Byxupathetic,- but they must insist as precedent conditions to the^ 
consideration of any such proposition^ first, that the proposal must 
emanate directly from the community concerned ; second, that there 
should be the strongest indications of an effective measure of public 
opinion in that community behind the proposal, and third, that 
such public opinion ought, in the first place, to be expressed through 
its proper constitutional channel, namely the local Legislative 
Council. These conditions had not been fulfilled in the case under 
discussion. The mover’s scheme of complete self-government was 
criticised by the Home Se;:iretary in general terms; in regard to 
matters of defence attention was drawn to the protection given to 
the Madras coast by the British Navy. 

5. The debate was resumed on the IGth March. The mover 
obtained support from a Berar member and from a Tamil member 
representing a Burmese constituency, but the remaining speakers 
were opposed to the resolution. The Hon’ble Mr. Murarji, repre- 
senting a Bombay constituency, resented the implication that the 
Tamil-speaking districts were more ready by reason of their poli- 
tical advancement for an experiment in self-government than any 
other linguistic area in the country; he was not in sympathy with 
piecemeal reform of that kind. The Hun’ble Colonel Nawab Sir 
Umar Hay at Khan contended that the multiplication of independ- 
ent provinces would revive the conditions which existed when India 
was divided up between a number of rulers ; the armies of the differ- 
ent States would be unable to unite for any common purpose. Tho 
Hon’ble Mr. K. C. Roy, a nominated non-official, expressed him- 
self to the effect that any attempt to divide India on a language 
basis was a proposition fraught with grave difficulties, communal, 
political and geographical. Mr. Boy stated that he stood for the 
political and geographical distribution of India as it existed to-day ; 
this distribution had been made as the result of their experience by 

S *eat administrators and has stood the test of time. The Hon’ble' 
o Raja of Bobbili commented that if language were to be taken 
as a criterion the Madras Presidency would need to be split up into 
three provinces speaking Tamil, Telugu and Kannarese, and there 
would have to be a fourth province consisting of the district of 
Malabar in which Malay alam is spoken. 

6. The motion was negatived without a division. 
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The Formation of a separate Kannada Province. 

1. The only occasion on which the formation of a separate Kan- 
nada province has been brought as a separate issue before the Gov- 
ernment of India was on a resolution moved in the Council of State 
on the 17th February 192(1 by the Honourable llao Sahib Dr. TJ. 
Hama llao recommending that — 

A committee of officitlls and non-officials be forthwith appoint- 
ed to enquire into, and suggest ways and means for, the 
formation of a separate Kannada province. 

The mover referred to the distribution of the Kaniiarese people 
over parts of the Madras Presidency and the Uombay Presidency, 
the Mysore State, the Nizam^M Dominions and Coorg, and said that 
:as a result of their division between these different states and pro- 
vinces, the language of the Kannarese was mutilated, their culture 
•destroyed, and their traditions, literature and art forgotten. He 
stated that, as matters stood, the Kaiinarose were unable to exer- 
cise sufficient influence either in the Madraf* or in the Bombay 
'Councils. The mover (daimed that the formation of a separate 
Kannada province represented the long-standing ain1>itioii of the 
Kannarese, who had presented a memorial to that effect to the 
fiecretary of State in 1917. The scheme which the mover pro- 
pounded was the constitution of a separate Kannada province to 
consist of the following portions of British India, namely — 

(a) the Belgaum, Dharwar, Bijapur and North Kannada dis- 
tricts from the Bombay Presidency ; 

(fo) the Bcllary, Anantapiir, Hosur, and South Kannada dis- 
tricts and the Nilgiris from the Madras Presidency ; and 
(c) the province of Coorg. 

He stated that a province so formed would cover an area of 
43,615 square miles with a population of more than eight millions, 
and he claimed that it would possess sufficient revenues to run its 
•own administration. 

2. An amendment to the resolution was moved by the Honour- 
able Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu, who wished to substitute a resolu- 
tion to the effect that — 

This Council recommends to the Governor General ii. Council 
that, with a view to the re-grouping of provinces, as far 
as possible, on a linguistic basis, a Committee with a 
non-ofRcial majority be appointed to enquire into, and 
suggest ways and means for, constituting the Kan- 
narese-speaking tracts of the provinces of Madras and 
Bombay into a separate Kannada province. 

The mover of this amendment explained that he was in sub- 
stantial agreement with the resolution, and moved his resolution 
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merely in order to take the point that the claims of the Kannarese 
to a separate province should be dealt with as part of a comprehen- 
sive scheme of provincial reconstitution for the whole country. He- 
referred, in particular, to the claims of the Telugus to have an- 
administration of their own. 

3. A non-official member from the Punjab opposed the resolu- 
tion both on grounds of economy, and because he objected to fur- 
ther partitions which would have the effect of making the provinces 
too small. He was followed by a nominated official from tbe Bom- 
bay Presidency, who emphasised the following points: — 

(o) that the division of all India linguistically would weaken 
its unity : 

(6) that there was no strong popular demand for the formation 
of a Kannada province. Three years previously notice 
of a resolution to that effect had been given in the Bom- 
bay Council but the resolution was disallowed because,, 
in the form in which it had been drafted, it recom- 
mended that portions of the Madras Presidency should 
bo taken away and added to the Bombay Presidency; no 
amended resolution had since been brought forward; on 
the other hand, notices had been given of resolutions 
recommending increased representation for the Kan- 
narese in the Bombay Council; 

(c) that the grouping of districts recommended by tlie mover 

ignored the presence of people other than the Kannarese, 
and was unsuitable for administrative purposes. Dis- 
agreeing with the mover, the member estimated that the 
Kannarese people in any tract which could he formed 
into a separate province would not number more than 
about 3 millions. He claimed that there were only two- 
districts which were almost entirely Kannarese, namely, 
Bijapur and Dharwar; in Belgaum and North Kannada 
the Kannarese preponderate; in South Kannada and 
BelUiry there are a considerable number of Kannarese;. 
elsewhere they are few ; the (yoorgs would resent losing 
their separate province; the province recommended by 
the mover would be merely a fringe of territory round 
the State of Mysore; and 

(d) that the total revenues of the province would be too small. 

4. Speaking on behalf of the Government of India, the Home 
Secretary drew attention to the fact that the requisite conditions 
had not been fulfilled. The Joint Select Committee of ^Parliament 
had made it clear that proposals for the redistribution of territories 
on a linguistic basis must indicate very strongly that they are back- 
ed by a genuine popular demand which must, or ought to, be ex-^ 
pressed in the first instance in the local legislative Councils. The 
i*esolution invited official action in a matter which under every 
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consideration of prudence and statesmanship should be left to 
popular initiative. 

5. In concluding the debate the mover claimed that there was 
eufficient evidence of a popular demand in the memorial presented 
to the Secretary of State in 1917^ and in the formation by the 
Indian National Congress of a separate Karnataka branch. 

6. The resolution and its amendment were both negatived with- 
out a division. 
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The Amalgamation of the Oriya«spealdng Peoples. 

The scope of the Memorandunin ,. — This memorandum purports to- 
give a brief account of the rise and growth of the movement among 
the Oriyas in favour of the amalgamation of the Oriya-speaking 
tracts. In order that the issues raised may be appreciated, it iS' 
proposed first to give some description of the tracts in which the 
Oriya*speaking peoples are found and then to trace the arrange- 
ments made from time to time for their administration, before di^ 
cussing the later developments of the agitation in favour of the 
amalgamation of the Oriya-speaking peoples, whether in a separate 
province of their own or under a single administration. The me- 
nioTandum will thus fall. into three parts, the first of which will 
indicate the territories now inhabited by the Oriya-speaking peo- 
ples; the second will describe the arrangements made for 'their ad- 
ministration from< the time when they passed under the control of 
the British Government up till and including the formation of the 
province of Bihar and Orissa in 1912 ; the third and last part of the 
piemoranduxQ will be devoted to an examination of the discussions. 
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which have subsequently ensued on the subject of further adminis* 
trative changes having for their object the union of the Oriya- 
epeaking peoples. 

I. 

2. The holy land of Orissa — ^Whatever speculation there 
may be as to the geographical delimitation in ancient times of the 
province or kingdom of Orissa, the authentic home of the Oriya 
race may well be said to be within what are now the three sea-board 
districts of Cuttack, Puri and Balasore, which, together with the 
district of Sambalpur, which is divided from them by intervening 
Feudatory States, at present constitute the Orissa divisiqp. of the 
province of Bihar and Orissa. These three districts form,, the strip 
of territory, washed on the south by the waters of the Bay of Bengal 
and hemmed in on the north by the broken highlands of the Orissa 
Feudatory States, to which Oriyas refer with affectionate pride as 
the holy land of Orissa the real Utkal. Orissa as a religions 
centre was described more than fifty years ago by Sir William 
Hunter in his History of Orissa, from which the following passage 
is taken : — 

For two thousand years Orissa has been the Holy Land of the 
Hindus. The ancient texts love to dwell on itvS sanctity. 
It is ‘ the land that taketh away sin \ It is ‘ the realm 
established by the gods ' ; and its Sanskrit name, 
Utkaladesa, literally the Glorious Country, has crystal- 

liwsed the devotional regard of forty generations 

From end to end it is one vast region of pilgrimage 

From the moment the pilgrim passes the 

Baitami river on the high road forty miles north-east of 
Cuttack, he treads on holy ground. Behind him lies the 
secular world with its cares for the things of thiwS life; 
before him is the promised land which he has been 
taught to regard as a place of preparation for Heaven 
There is not a fiscal division in Orissa with- 
out its community of cenobites, scarcely a village with- 
out fertile abbey lands, and not a single ancient family 
which has not devoted its best acres to the Gods.*' 

The ancient temples which are the glory of the Puri district, the 
Jagannath temple in Puri itself and near by the black pagoda of 
Xanarak and the historic shrines at Bhubaneshwar are evidence of 
the religious importance of Orissa. 

3. The extension of the, Oriya^speaJcing peoples . — ^The first 
Oriyas must have established themselves on the sea-board at a very 
early date. It is a point worth mentioning that they did not enter 
Orissa by the hill passes. Sir William Hunter (Vol. I, page 201) 
states that there can be no question regarding the route hy which 
.they travelled. 

The local legends point to the same conclusions as the induc- 
tions of Furopean scholars, and prove that the Aryan 
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colonists inarched down the valley of the Ganges, and 
skirting round Bengal reached Orissa.^’ 

As their power grew, their natural line of extension was in the 
l^w-country round the sea-board to the South ; but against the Telu- 
;gus they made little real headway. The mountain-spurs, which run 
down to the sea on the south of the Chilka lake, formed a well- 
'defined natural boundary whhdi early tended to be accepted as a 
political boundary. Penetrating inland, the Oriyas left the plains 
for the bills and came into contact with the virile aboriginal races 
with which they had no racial alfinity and wdth which, except on 
the fringes, they have never mixed. The penetration of the Oriyas 
into ^hc hinterland followed the valleys of the numerous great 
rivers which pour their waters to the sea through Cuttack, Puri and 
Balasorc, and to this day their distribution is in some respects gov- 
erned by that factor. The Oriyas seem to have penetrated, some- 
times as conquerors, sometimes as cultivators. The aborigines re- 
tired into the hill fastnesses and wei*e not dislodged; hut carrying 
their superior civilization and culture the Oriya immigrants absorb- 
ed the best lands in the valleys and open plains; and fiirthor oppor- 
tunity came their w-ay when the country of the Kols and other 
autochthonous tribes passed under the domination of liajpiit over- 
lords, whom Oriyas served as priests, courtiers, and advisers. 
Oriya culture thus extended its influence through the uplands, and 
brought under its sway peoples of various origins, differing in racial 
characteristics from the Oriyas of the sea-board and of the plains, 
but drawn together by the link of a language and of a cmltnre in 
which they shared alike. 

4. Their present distribution . — As a result of this expansion of 
the Oriya civilization, the Oriya-speaking peoples of present timea 
are widely distributed beyond the sea-board which has been de- 
scribed above as the authentic homo of the Oriya race. Oriyas early 
established a predominance in the hwer Garhjat States. The 
northern part of the Ganjam district of the Madras Presidency, 
which marches with the Puri district, is inhabited to a great extent 
by Oriya-speaking peoples. In some parts of Vizagapatam, Oriya 
is the language most commonly beard. On the eastern border of 
the Balasore district, portions of the Bengal district of Midnapore 
are more characteristically Oriya than Bengalee. The Sambalpur 
district was claimed by the Oriyas as their own, and the claim was 
admitted by Government in 1905 when Sambalpur was transferred 
from the Central Provinces and amalgamated in the Orissa division 
under the then Government of Bengal. On the fringes of the Sam- 
balpiir district there are tracts still under the administration of the 
Central Provinces in which Oriya is freely spoken. Oriyas are 
found in the Singhbhum district of the province of Bihar and 
Orissa, and in the Peudatory States lying north of Jhhe Garhjats. 

5. Census statistics . — ^The following tables indicate the distri- 
bution according to the census statistics of 1921 of the Oriya-speak- 
ing peoples under the four Governments of Bihar and Orissa, of 
Madras, of the Central Provinces and of Bengal. 
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A. — Oriya^speaking peoples under the Government of Bihar andt 

Orissa, 


The Orissa Division — 


Total 

Population. 


Orissa 

Population. 


Cuttack 

Balasoro . • • • 

Puri 

Sambalpur .... 

. 2,064,678 

980,604 
. 961,651 

. 789,466 

1,982,462 

924,628 

921,213 

695,855 


4,786,299 

4,524,158 

The Orissa Feudatory States . 

Angul 

Singhbhum .... 

3,959,669 

182,674 

769,438 

2,940,338 

133,789 

140,821 


9,687,980 

7,739,106 


Of these areas the four districts of Cuttack, Balasore, Puri and? 
Sambalpur form the Orissa Division. The Orissa Feudatory States 
comprising the Garhjats, the States transferred from the Central 
Provinces in 1905 and other States formerly under the Commis- 
sioner of Chota Nagpur, together with the British districtt of Angul, 
are under the charge of a Political Agent and Commissioner whose 
headquarters are at Sambalpur. The Singhbhum district is part 
of the Chota Nagpur Division. 

B. — Oriya-speaking peoples under the Govemmeyit of Madras. 

Oriya 

population. 


Ganjam 931,790 

Agency Tracts ••••..» 602,425 

Vizagapatam 32,761 


1,666,966 


C.—Oriya^speaking peoples under the Government of the Central' 

Provinces. 



Oriya 

population. 


Bilaspur district — 

Chandrapur estate 

1,378 


Padampur estate 

17,076 

18,463: 

Baipur district — 

Phuljhar estate . . • • 

72,442 


Khariar estate .... 

99,399 

171,841 

The Feudatory State of Baigarh . 

34,167 


The Feudatory State of Sarangarh 

24,411 

68,678 

248,872: 
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Si •^-^^Tiya^speaking peoples under the Governinent of Bengal, 

Oriya 

population. 

Midnapore 142,107 

As in the figures for other Governments also this figure, of 
-:.oiirse, excludes Oriyas who have migrated further afield. Thus, 
for obvioiis reasons, no account is taken of the one lakh or more of 
Oriyas in the Presidency division, many of whom are employed in 
Howrah. 

According to these figures, the distribution of Oriyas between 
the four provinces is as follows : — 

Oriya 

population. 

Bihar and Orissa (including the Orissa 

Feudatory States) 7,739,106 

Madras 1,566,966 

The Central Provinces 248,872 

Bengal 142,107 

Thus out of a total of approximately 9|^ millions of Oriya-speak- 
ing peoples 4^ millions are under the administration of tlie Govern- 
ment of liihar and Orissa; and three millions reside outside British 
India in the Orissa Feudatory States. Of the remaining two mil- 
lions, millions are under the administration of the Government 
of Madras. The district of Angul, which lies in the midst of the 
Orissa Feudatory States, is a backward tract wholly excluded from 
the jurisdiction of the Ministers and of the Legislative Ooiiiicil. 
The Sambalpur district in Bihar and Orissa and the Agency Tracts 
in the Madras Presidency are partially excluded backwanl tracts. 

A linguistic map indicating the distribution of the Oriya-speak- 
ing peoples is enclosed in the first appendix to this memorandum. 

II. 

G. The ^ dismucmherment * of Orissa. — In the second appendix to 
(his memorandum a copy is given of an address presented in 1917 
to His Excellencjy the Viceroy and to the Secretary of State by re- 
presentatives of the TJtkal Union Conference, who expressed their 
grievance in the following words — 

“ The Oriyas w’ere under one administrative system under 
Oriya monarchs who ruled for centuries over a vast tract 
of country between the sacred rivers, the Godaveri and 
the Ganges, and founded Puri (Tagannath) as the reli- 
gious capital of India. Yet nothing in modern timesi 
has stirred the heart of the Oriya nation so deeply as 
their present administrative dismemberment under dif- 
ferent local Governments . ’ ^ 

The memorialists sketched in outline the earlier history of Oriya 
political ascendancy in the tracts south of the Puri district and in 
;particular in Ganjam, where the Gajapati princes of Orissa had 
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once been all-powerfuL The memorialists drew attention to the* 
fact that the British acquisition of the Ganjam district preceded 
their acquisition of Orissa by almost forty years, and stated that 
the administrative separation of other Oriya tracts was due to 
similar circumstances, Othei^ leaders have on more than one occa- 
sion charged the British Government with direct responsibility for 
the dismemberment, or as they sometimes call it, the vivisection of 
Orissa. A few preliminary words are therefore necessary to de- 
scribe the circumstances in which the several Oriya-speaking tracts 
came separately under British control. At the time of the first con- 
tacts of British officers with the Oriya-speaking peoples, there was^ 
no unity of the-Oriyas under any single indigenous administration.. 
The Oriya monarchs whom the memorialists of 1917 stated to have 
ruled for centuries over a vast tract of country between the Goda- 
vari and the Ganges had passed away long years before the British 
administration supervened. 

7. The 'province of Orissa ceded to the British hy the Bhonslas 
of Nagpur in 1803 . — During the 14th and the 15th centuries the 
Hindu kings of Orissa were successful in resisting the inroads of 
the Muslims and are said to have extended their dominions tem- 
porarily so far south even as the Pennar river: but their power 
then declined and their territories contracted. The last of these' 
kings was overthrown in the latter half of the IGtli century, and 
in the year 1592 Man Singh, Akbar^s Hindu general, annexed Orissa 
to the Mogul Empire (the sea-board districts of the present Orissa 
division being included in that definition, but not the district of 
Ganjam). After entering into possession the Moguls had difficulty 
in retaining these rich rice lands against the cupidity of the Mah- 
rattas, and in 1751 Ali Vardi Ehan ceded the province to the 
Bhonslas of Nagpur in vrhose possession it remained until they in 
their turn ceded it to the British in 1803 under the treaty of Deogaii 
which followed upon the decisive battles of Assaye and Argaum. 
During the time of their occupation the Mah rattas did not attempt 
to establish any settled form of administration, and their rule was 
confined to a periodic harrying of the country by their cavalry who* 
extorted what they could from the people. Few Muslims and no 
Mahrattas remained to make Orissa the country of their adoption. 
The British occupation of Orissa was immediately followed by the* 
submission of ten of the seventeen Orissa Tributary Mahals, the 
southern Garhjat States in which Oriya influence predominated. 
The remnants of the Mahrattas were pursued into the hills and 
defeated in Daspalla. The remaining chiefs of the Garhjats then 
gi*adually came to terms and entered into treaty engagements with 
the British Government. At no time since the three districts of 
Cuttack, Puri and Balasore came under British rule have they 
parted company. At first the province of Orissa was adminis- 
tered by two Commissioners. In 1828 it was split up into the three- 
regulation districts of Cuttack, Puri and Balasore, and the non- 
regulation Tributary States, and then came to be administered from 
Calcutta jointly with Bengal. Until the formation of the proviir>» 
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of Bihar and Orissa in 1912 the Oriya portions of the Midnaporer 
district were under the same administration as the adjoining^ Orissa* 
districts. 

8. Snmhalpur ceded at the same tirne^ hut direct administration 
not" assumed till 1840 . — The Samhalpiir distritd- was ceded to the' 
British by the same treaty of Deogan under which the Bhonslas of 
Nagpur had ceded the sea-board districts of Orissa proper, but it 
was not at once taken under the Briti&h administration. Sambalpur 
never fell to the Moguls when they annexed the sea-board of Orissa. 
For many years it remained under the rule of Rajput kings who* 
with others of like position to themselves formed a cluster of inde- 
pendent and unruly states in that wild country. But Sambalpur 
Jay ac?ross one of the highways from Central India to the east, and' 
for that reason received in full measure the attentions of the Mah- 
rattas who temporarilj’’ ousted the Rajput rulers, and then, as men- 
tioned above, ceded the district to the British by the treaty of Deo- 
gan. The British, however, did not retain Sambalpur; they res- 
tored it to Raghuji Bhonsla, and there followed prolonged hostili- 
ties between the Rajput kings of Sambalpur and the Mahratta 
marauderfc>. In 1826 the Mahrattas finally ceded Sambalpur to the 
British, w'ho at first attempted to maintain the old line of Rajput 
rulers on the throne. It was not till 1849 that the administration 
of Sambalpur was finally taken over by the British on the death of 
the last Raja without male issue. The point then that deserves to 
be stressed is that, though the same treaty of Deogan ceded to the 
British both Sambalpur and the Orissa sea-board (separated from 
Sambalpur by numerous Feudatory States which retained the char- 
acter it lost), at no recent time had there been any direct adminis- 
trative contact between the two, other than that each was equally 
plundered by the Mahrattas, who in Orissa proper displaced the 
Moguls, while in Sambalpur with varying success they contested 
the fortunes of war with an ancient line of Rajput rulcx.s. 

Sambalpur was firvst administered as a part of the South-West 
Frontier Agency, directed from the headquarters at Ranchi in 
fJhota-Nagpur. There was continuous trouble from 1857 for some 
years with a pretender to the raj^ and in 1860 the district was tem- 
porarily transferred to the Orissa division of the Government of 
Bengal owing to the difficulty of its acceSwS from the North. In 
1862 it was made over to the newly-constituted Central Provinces. 
Beference will subsequently be made to later changes in the ad- 
ministration of Sambalpur. It is intended at this stage to give 
only so much of the history of that district as may explain why it 
was from the first administered separately from the sea-board of 
Orissa. The South-West Frontier Agency, in which Sambalpur 
was first included, had been formed in 1833 after the suppression of 
the Kol rebellion, and at first comprised the greater phrt of what 
is now the Chota Nagpur division, followed later by Sambalpur and 
other tributary States. Apart from Sambalpur, British officers of' 
the Agency came into contact with Oriya-speaking peoples in parts^ 
of Singhbhum and in some of the neighbouring States. 
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9. The Northeni drears, inchiding Ganjam and Vizagapatam, 
A:cded hy the Emperor Shah Alam.in 1765. — The fact that the niime^ 
a-oiis Oriyas who form part of the population of the northern half 
■ of the Oanjani district in the Presidency of Madraj^ are adminis- 
tratively separated from the Oriyas of the sea-hoard to the north 
is perhaps a matter of greater concern to the promoters of a united 
Orissa than the separation of any other individual tract in which 
•Oriya is spoken. Ganjam is known to have formed part of the 
ancient Kalinga which included Oriswsa proper; but Ganjam had 
been severed from Orissa of ^thc Oriyas many years befoi^e the Bri- 
tish ‘'came into touch with that district. In the 15th century the 
Gajapatis of Orissa still ruled in Ganjam; but in the second half 
of the 16th century, about the time when Man Singh annexed 
Orissa proper to the Mogul Empire, they were ousted by the Kntb- 
shahi dynasty of Golconda; and for nearly two hundred years Gan- 
jam was ruled from Chicacole hy Muslims. The Moguls had an- 
nexed I*uri, Cuttack and Balasore in 1592, but it was not till 1687 
that the Mogul Emperor Aurangzeb compelled Golconda to acknow- 
ledge his authority, and only from that date were the governors of 
Chicacole, who ruled Ganjam, appointed by the Emperor’s Subah- 
dars of the Deccan. The Mahrattas, who ceded Orissa to the Bri- 
tish, never ruled in Ganjam. The Chicacole Circar, one of the five 
Northern Circars, was given to the French in 1753 by the Moguls. 
The French general De Bussy was occupied with the siege of Mad- 
ras, when Clive despatched Colonel Forde to the south with a force 
from Bengal. Forde defeated De Bussy’ s successor, and c‘.aptured 
the French headquarters at Masulipatam in 1759. The Subahdar 
of the Deccan thereupon changed sides, and made a treaty with 
Forde agreeing to prevent the French from settling in those parts 
again. By this agreement, ratified by a firvian from the EmpeTOr 
Shah Alam in 1765 and a second treaty with the Subahdar in 1766, 
the whole of the Northern Circars were ceded to the British at 
Madras. Thus Ganjam was ceded to the British by the Moguls 
more than thirty years before thr “ province ” of Orissa was ceded 
to them by the Mahrattas in 1803. 

Vizagapatam, parts of which also are claimed by the Unionists 
of Orissa, equally formed part of the Northern Circars, and was 
ceded to the British jointly with Ganjam. 

Ganjam and Vizagapatam have since remained together under 
the same administration, namely that of Madra-vS. 

10. The Oriya-^eaJting tracts of the Midnnpore district . — 
There remain only the Oriya-speaking portions of the Midnapore 
district. Under the rule of the Afghans, Midnapore was included 
under the same administration as Orissa. The Moguls appear to 
have been the first to separate that district and Balasore from Cut- 
tack and Puri and administer them from Bengal. Under British 
rule Balasore was again united with the essentially Oriya districts 
to the south, and Midnapore remained separate from the Orissa 
division, but, until 1912, under the same administration. It is a 
•portion only of the Midnapore district which the Oriyas claim. 
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11. The distribution of the Oriya-speaki^ig tracts between the' 
Governments of Bengal^ the Centriil Provinces and Madras , — ^These 
briefly were the circumstances in which the various Oriya-speaking' 
tracts passed under the British administration. The position w'as 
early reached that — 

(1) the districts of Cuttack, Puri, and Balasore, together with 

the Orissa Tributary Mahals (including Angul), form- 
ed the Orissa division under the Government of Bengal, 

(2) the Midnapore district formed part of tlie Burdwan Divi- 

sion under the Government of Bengal, 

0) the Singhbhum district and the adjoining Feudatory States 
formed part of the Chota Nagpur division inuler the 
Government of Bengal, 

(4) the Sainbalpur district and the adjoining Feudatory States 

were administered by the Government of the Central 
Provinces, 

(5) the Ganjam and Vizagapatam districts and their Agency 

tracts were administered by the Government of Madras. 

12. Sir Stafford Northcote suggests the separation of Orissa from 
liengaly 186S. — The first suggestion for a regrouping of territory 
affecting the Oriyas was made in 1868 by Sir Stafford Northcote. 
In 1866 Orissa had been visited by a severe famine and Sir Stafford 
Northcote cited this to indicate the greatly augmented demands 
that the outlying portions of Bengal made on the time and labour of 
those concerned in the government of the province. To relieve an 
overtasked administration he suggested the separation from Bengal 
of Assam, and possibly of Orissa also. The province of Assam was 
constituted in 1874; it was decided that Orissa should remain with 
Bengal. 

13. The Government of India propose the union of all the Ori,ya^ 
^{peaking tracts within the province of Bengal^ 1903, — The whole 
question of the administrative treatment of the Oriya-speaking 
peoples came before the Government of India as a definite issue in 
1903, in Lord Curzon’s time, when the re-arrangement of provin- 
cial boundaries was being examined at length. A scheme was pre- 
pared by which the Government of India sought to attain three 
objects — 

(1) to relieve the Government of Bengal of part of the exces- 

sive burden imposed on it and at the same time to make ■ 
provision for the more efficient administration of some 
of the outlying districts of the province ; 

(2) to promote the development of Assam by enlarging its 

jurisdiction so as to give it an outlet to the sea, and,- 
thirdly ; 

(3) to unite under a single administration the scattered sections • 

of the Oriya-speaking population, a-nd thereby to afford 
both to Madras and the Central Provinces some relief 
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from the diffic\ilties arising from the great diversity of 
langiiages spoken in their existing jurisdictions. 

The Government of India communicated their scheme to the 
■Government of Bengal in Sir Herbert (then Mr.) Risley’s letter No. 
3678, dated the 3rd December 1903, the Governments of Madras and 
of tlie Central Provinces being addressed at the same time. This 
letter of the 3rd December 1903 addressed by the Government of 
India to the Government of Bengal is frequently quoted by leaders 
of the Oriya movement, and a copy is attached in Appendix III to 
this memorandum. The case of Orissa is discussed in paragraphs 
10 to 15 of the letter. The Government of India recognised the 
Oriya-speaking .group of peoples as a distinct and unmistakable 
factor, with an identity and interests of its own. After discussing 
the various arguments for and against a redistribution of the Oriya- 
speaking tracts the Government of India stated that they were dis- 
posed — 

to unite the whole of the Oriya-speaking peoples, both 

hill and plain, under one administration and to make 
that administration Bengal. In other words, they 
would add to Orissa the ()riya-speaking iracts of Sain- 
balpur ((}15,941 Oriya-speaking people out of a total 
population of 829,698), and its Feudatory States; the 
Gan jam district (with the possoble exception of one taluk 
in which Oriya is said not to be a prevalent language); 
and the Ganjam and Vissagapatam Agency tracts. Such 
a scheme would solve the question of language once and 
for all. This change would relieve both the Central 
Provinces and Madras of a tronblesomo excrescence 
upon their administrative system; and it would result in 
handing over the Oriya problem to one Government, 
atone, on a scale and with a unity that would admit of 
its being treated with consistency and efl&ciency.*’ 

The Governments of Bengal and of the Central Provinces both 
agreed to the suggestion that the Sambalpur district (with the 
exception of the Chandarpnr-Padampur estates and the Phuljhar 
Zeinindari) and the five Oriya-speaking Feudatory States of Patna, 
Ealahandi, Sonpur, Bamra and Rairakhol vshould be transferred 
from the Central Provinces to Bengal, five Hindi-speaking States 
being transferred at the same time from Bengal to the Central Pro- 
vinces. The Government of Madras, however, objected to making 
over to Bengal the Ganjam district and the Ganjam and VizagapJi- 
tam Agency tracts ; they considered that, owing to the mixture of 
races, the transfer would give rise to serious difficulties connected 
with the linguistic and racial conditions and the geographical form- 
ation of the tract in question, that the judicial arrangements of 
those territories would be greatly complicated and contused by their 
transfer to Bengal, and that the administration of their peculiar 
land revenue system would be placed in the hands of officers who 
wqul^ have no acquaintance with the principles on which it is based 
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or with the language on which the bulk of its recprcls are, and must 
continue to be maintained. 

14. The Snmhalimv district added to the Orissa division of the 
'province of Bengal, ]9()o : Gan jam and Vizagf^atam remain in the 
Madras Presidency. — The objections of the Grovernment of Madi'as 
were upheld; the Oriya-speaking tracts of the Madras Presidency 
Avere left undisturbed. Ett'ect was, however, given to the remainder 
of the Government of India’s scheme. The proclamation of the 
1st September 1905 attaching Sambalpur less the Chandarpur- 
Padampur estates and the Phuljhar Zemiiulari issued on the same 
date as the proclamation forming the new province of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, and the transifer of the Oriya-speaking estates 
was carried out at the same time. 

These changes fell short of the desire of the Government of India 
to unite all the Orij'^a-speaking peoples under the then Government 
of Bengal; but the transfer of Sambalpur marked an important 
stage in the amalgamation of these peoples. Owing to the adminis- 
trative disadvantages of a multiplicity of languages in a province, 
the Government of India had in 1895 substituted Hindi for Oriya 
a.s the court-language of the Sambalpur district. In 1902, at the 
instance of Sir Andrew Fraser, they reversed that decision and res- 
tored Oriya in place of Hindi. By the changes of .1905 the district 
j)assed into the Orissa division of the Government of Bengal. 

15. The 7}ew Province of Bihar and. Orissa constituted on the 
1st August 1912. — Six years later the Government of India address- 
ed the Secretary of State in their despatch, dated the 25th August 
1911, and submitted recommendations on the subject of transferring 
the seat of Government from Calcutta to Delhi, of reunititig the 
five Bengali-speaking divisions in a Presidency to be oditiinistered 
by a Governor in Council, and of creating a new province to con- 
sist of Bihar, Chota Nagpur and Orisvsa under the administration of 
a Lieutenant-Governor in Council. In Appendix I.V to this memo- 
randum a <?opy is* given of paragraphs 11 and 20 of that despatch . 
On the subject of the Oriya s, the Government of India expressed 
themselves as follows: — 

The Oriyas like the Biharis have little in common with the 
Bengalis, and we propose to leave Orissa, and the Sam- 
balpur district, with Bihar and Chota Nagpur. We 
believe that this arrangement will well aci ord with 
popular sentiment in Orissa, and will be welcome to 
Bihar as presenting a sea-board to that province.” 

When these suggestions were being debated in tlie House of 
Lords on the 2l8t February 1912 they were subjected to severe criti- 
-cism by Lord Curzon who was opposed to the decision to go back 
on what was described as the partition of Bengal which he had him- 
self inspired. Lord Curzon expressed himself strongly on the 
-treatment of Orissa, and his words, which are quoted below, have 
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frequently been used by Oriya leaders in support of their case*. 
Lord Curzon spoke as follows : — 

A word about the new province of Bihar, Chota Nagpur ancT 
Orissa. This province is made up of the non-Bengali 
leavings on the west of your new- Bengal, and it is justi- 
fied in your despatch on these grounds. The Govem- 
ineiit of India say that the Biharis do not like the Ben- 
galis and would welcome separation. Very likely that 
is true. They say^ that it is in accordance with popular 
sentiment in Orissa, which certainly it is not, and will 
be welcomed in Bihar as giving Bihar a seaport. Of 
course, that is absolute nonsense. Calcutta is and 
always must remain the seaport of Bihar to which it is 

linked by two railways This jirovince of yours 

has been drawn up without the slightest regard to the- 
interests or views of the inhabitants, and you violate 
there every principle you have adopted in respect of 
Bengal. Take the Orissana. No one has yiaused to* 
think what they want. You could not know because of 
your secrecy, and because you consulted no one in ad- 
vance. They want the reunion of the Oriya-speaking 
people. They want to remain under Calcutta to which 

thev have been attached so long If the Orissans- 

were an agitating people, which they are not, they 
would soon make their protest heard. 

In reply Lord Crewe expressed some surprise at Lord Curzon *8- 
statement that the people of Orissa woidd have preferred to be ad- 
ministered from Calcutta; he did not refer to the desire of the 
Oriya-speaking peoples to be united under a single administration. 

The new province of Bihar and Orissa came into being on the 
Ist August 1912. The comparatively few Oriya-speaking people of 
the district of Midnapore remained under the Government of 
Bengal. 

In paragraph 41 the joint authors of the Report on Indian Con- 
stitutional Reforms made the following comment on this territorial 
redistribution : — 

‘‘ The attachment of Orissa to the res* of the province was dic- 
tated by the need of providing for areas which the new 
presidency could not a/bsorb, rather than by consider- 
ations of convenience or economy.^' 

16. Memorials of Oriya restdefits of Gan jam for inclusion, in the' 
new province rejected hy the Government of India. — In the mean- 
time, the movement among the Oriyas for the amalgamation of all 
the Oriya-speaking peoples had been growing in strength. Their 
claims were consistently pressed by the IJtkal Union Conference 
which had been formed in 1903 and met annually. At the time 
when the province of Bihar and Orissa was being formed, memorials 
were submitted to His Excellency the Viceroy by Oriya inhabitants 
of .Gtmjam and Vizagapatam asking that His Excellency in Coun- 
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•cil should be pleased to unite the Oriya-speaking tracrts of Madras 
with Orissa by jjlacing them under the new province of Bihar, Chota 
Nagpur and Orisvsa, a measure which will remove the long-standing 
genuine grievances of the Oriya community now placed under differ- 
ent Governments, and earn the ever-lasting gratitude of the vast 
Oriya-speaking community/* In sending on these memorials the 
Government of Madras adhered to the objections which they had 
expressed in 1904, and which had been accepted by the Govern- 
ment of India. In reply to their request the ineinorialists were 
informed in 1912 that the Governor General in Council was unable 
to regard the transfer of the Oriya-speaking tracts of the Madras 
Presidency as desirable or necessary. 

III. 

17. Address presenicd^ to the Viceroy and the Secretary of State 
hy the Utkal Union Conference in. 1917, — Mention has already been 
made of an address presented to His Excellency the Viceroy and to 
the Secretary of State in November 1917 by representatives of the 
Utkal Union Conference, a copy of the address being attached in 
Appendix II to this memorandum. In 1912 the Oriyasi of Ganjam 
had asked to be placed under the administration of the new pro- 
vince of Bihar and Orissa, and stated that this would satisfy their 
desires. The leading Oriya gentlemen, who addressed T,ord Chelms- 
ford and the late Mr. Montagu, proceeded a step fui’ther and voiced 
the claims of the Oriyas in the following terms — 

(1) that the Oriya-speaking tracts (which the memorialists de- 

fined) should be brought together under one separate ad- 
ministration of the type which. Bihar and Orissa now 
has, or 

(2) that, if it be not feasible in the ]>resent circumstances to 

organise a separate administration for the Oriya-speak- 
ing tracts, the proposed united Orissa be placed under 
the Govenmient of Bihar and Orissa for the present with 
a view that it may, at a fut\ire time, develoj) into a sepa- 
rate administration. 

In addition, the memorialists asked that, if the Oriya-speaking 
tracts were included in the province of Bihar and Orissa, they 
should be given representation in the legislatures, and on the Uni- 
versity of the provimse, which would ensure to them a status ecjual 
to that of Bihar, to which they should not be subordinate. By this 
request these representatives of the Utkal Union Conference made 
clear the object which they, as Oriyas, had before them. Their 
object vras to obtain for the Oriya-speaking tracts a sepa- 
rate administration of their own : if that could not be obtained at 
once, they wanted amalgamation under the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa as a step in the direction of obtaining a completely 
•separate Oriya administration in the future. 

18. The comment made in paragraph 246 of the ReUport on 
Indian Constitutional Reforms, — The special mention of Orissa in 
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paragraph 246 of the Beport on Indian Constitutional Reforms' 
indicates that the joint authors were impressed by the claims to 
amalgamation made to them by the Oriya representatives. It will 
be remembered that, in that paragraph of their rej)ort, the joint' 
authors decdined, to use their own words, to unite the sufficiently 
difficult task of revising the constitution of India with the highly 
controversial labour of simultaneously revising the political geo- 
graphy of the entire country After expressing their general 
opinion that in their belief the business of government would be* 
simplified if administrative units were smaller and more homogene- 
ous, the joint authors added^^^ — 

We believe emphatically that redistributions of provincial 
areas cannot be imposed upon the people by official 
action; and that such a process ought, in any covse, to 
follow, and neither to precede nor accompany constitu- 
tional reform. But we are bound to indicate our own 
clear opinion that, wherever such redistributions are* 
necessary and can be effected by process of consent, the 
attempt to do so should be made ; and therefore we desire 
that it should be recognised as one of the earliest duties 
incumbent upon all the reformed Provincial (xovern- 
nients to test provincial opinion upon schemes directed 
to this end. In ()^i^!isa and Berar, at all events, it seems- 
to us that the possibility of instituting sub-provinces 
need not be excluded from consideration at a very early 
date/’ 

The s»pokesmen of the Oriya movement had adopted a separate* 
Orissa province as their objective ; short of that objective, bnt only 
as a means to tlie same end, they wanted the temporary amalgama- 
tion of all the Oriya-speaking tracts under the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa^ The remedy suggested by the joint authors as a pos- 
sible solution, but one upon which provincial opinion should be* 
tested, was that the Oriya-speaking tracts might be administered as 
a sub-province. 

19. Mr. Sinha^s resolvtion moved in the old Imperial Legislative 
Council on the 20th February 1920. — The whole question of the 
future treatment of Orissa was shortly afterwards raised in the old 
Imperial Legislative Council on a resolution moved by the Hon’ble* 
Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha on the 20th February 1920 to the effect 
that — 


-a mixed committee of non-officials and officials be ap- 
pointed to formulate a scheme for the amalgamation of 
the Oriya-speaking tracts at present administered or con- 
trolled by the Governments of Madras, Bengal and the 
Central Provinces with the existing Orissa division of 
the province of Bihar and Orissa.” 

When moving his resolution Mr. Sinha, himself a Bihar represen- 
tative on the Council, explained that he was doing so in response* 
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•to a request made to him personally by the TJtkal Union Conference. 
He stated that the people of Bihar had no objection either to the 
amalgamation of the Oriyas under one administration, or, if need 
be, to the separation of the Oriya tracts from Bihar and their form- 
ation into a separate province; in his resolution he recommended 
amalgamation under the province of Bihar and Orissa, because that 
was the most simple s<;heme to start upon and the more likely to be 
accepted by Government. He therefore suggested the appointment 
by Government of a mixed committee to investigate the problem. 
No spe(;ial reference was nmde to the possibility of forming a sub- 
; province. 

The resolution received considerable support in the house and 
among those who spoke in favour of it was the late Sir Surendra 
Nath Banerjea. Sir B. N, (then Mr.) Sarma, a representative 
from the Madras Presidency, was more critical. He stated that if 
the mover had asked for a separate province for the Oriyas, he would 
gladly have supported him, though in his opinion a resolution to 
that effect would have been premature, since it was a matter for the 
ireformed Coumdls, or rather for the Oriya representatives in the 
reformed Councils of the four jirovinces to say what form of (Jov- 
ernment they required. On the other hand, he did not think that 
'the amalgamation of all Oriya-s-peaking tracts under thf Govern- 
ment of Bihar and Orissa was likely to benefit tbe Oriyas. The 
gjeat majority of the Oriya-speaking peoples were already under 
that government : the addition of one or two millions of Oriyas 
would not materially affect their position in the province, since 
they would still remain in a minority. Mr. Sartna. took exception 
to a statement made by the mover that the Chicacule taluk was the 
• only Telugii-speaking taluk in the Ganjain district, and considered 
that the Oriyas of the Madras Presiidency were as well looked after 
by the Government of Madras as tbe Oriyas of Bihar and Orissa by 
•the Government of that province. On these grounds,^ tho\igh he 
favoured a linguistic redistribution of provinces, Mr. Sarma with- 
held his support from the resolution before the House. 

Speaking on behalf of the Government of India, the Home Mem- 
ber quoted the observations of the Joint Select Committee of Parlia- 
ment on clause 15 of the Government of India Bill to the effect that 
no change in the boundaries of any province should be made w^ith- 
•out due consideration of the views of the Legislative Council of 
that province, and stated that it was an essential feature of the 
•scheme of reforms that territorial redistributions should be post- 
poned until the reformed Councils came into being. He cited opin- 
ions expressed by Sir Gangadhar Chitnavis and Mr. Sastri on a 
resolution moved on the 6th February 1918 by Sir B. N. Sarma, 
that the linguistic test was not the sole consideration; political, his- 
torical and commercial connections had to be taken hito account. 
Though the Government of India sympathised with the aspirations 
of the Oriyas, they must await expressions of opinion by tbe pro- 
vincial Legislative Councils before they could consider the appoint- 
ment of a committee to investigate the problem : Government were 
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unable^ therefore, to accept the resolution. I5^>wever, in conclud* 
ing his speech Sir William Vincent gave the Council the following 
assurance — 

I am quite prepared, however, if I can secure the sanction of 
His Excellency in Council to this course, to have a full 
investigation of the facts to ascertain the views of the 
local Governments, and prepare such materials for the 
use of the new Governments as may assist them in 
arriving at a j ust^ decision in this matter.** 

On receiving this assurance Mr. Sinha withdrew his resolution : and 
it is from this assurance that the subsequent official discussions 
initiated by the Government of India of the complex and difficult 
problems of the aiiialgaiiiation of the Oriya-speaking peoples derive. 
The attention of the Governments of Madras, Bihar and Orissa, 
Bengal and the Central Provinces was drawn to the debate; they 
were asked to ascertain the wishes of the people affected by the pro- 
posal, to investigate the problems raised, and to express their views. 
It is not intended to burden this niemorandum with a complete 
statement of the information collected as a result of this reference. 
The salient points in the replies of the provincial Governments, 
which were received in the course of the year 1922, are briefly sum- 
marized in the succeeding paragraphs. 

20. The views eivpressed hy the Government of Madras in 1022, 
— The Government of Madras reported that they had received a 
number of commuiueations from the Telugu inhabitants of the 
Qanjam district protesting against the transfer of temtory from 
that district; on the other hand the majority of the Oriya residents 
in the Madras Presidency, who were capable of expressing their 
wishes, desired to be included under a separate administration. A 
notable exception was the Raja of Jeypore, whose estate covered 
practically all the Oriya-speaking tracts outside the Gan jam dis- 
trict, and who was decidedly opposed to the separation of the whole 
or any part of his estate from the Madras Presidency with which 
the estate and his family had been connected ever since the British 
assumed control. 

The attention of the Government of India was drawn by the 
Government of Madras to a resolution, moved by an Oriya member 
in the Madras Legislative Council on the 15th December 1921, re- 
commending the appointment of a committee of officials and non- 
officials to advise the Government of Madras on the reply to be 
given to the Government of India on the subject of amalgamating 
the Oriya-speaking tracts under one administration. The mover 
stated that his main object was to stimulate discussion, Md he ^Rh- 
drew his resolution on a promise given by the Home Member that 
the information collected would be published for criticism. 

The Government of Madras stated that in the meantime they 
reserved their opinion. Subsequently they reported that though 
five months had elapsed since they had published the information, 
which they had collected, no criticism of any kind had been receivea 
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fey the Government. This fact in itself appeared to the Gov- 
ernor-in-Council to he strong evidence of the alrsence *of any general 
desire on the part of the Oriyas of the Madras Presidency for amal- 
gamation with other areas in which the Oriya language is spoken. 
The Government of Madras then referred to certain administrative 
•objections, for instance the distribution of other languages within 
rthe Olfiya-speaking tracts of the Madras Presidency; the intimate 
relation between the forest areas and the rivers of the plains; and 
the absence of communications to the east and north. Lastly there 
appeared to the Government of Madras to be sti*ong financial objec- 
tions to forming a province consisting only of the Oriysi-speaking 
tracts; they stated that the cost of the administration of the Agency 
tracts amounted annually to a sum of ahont lis. 30 lakhs, of which 
only a small part was met by revenue from that area. 

The Government of Madras then expressed the opinion that they 
.did not consider that it would be to the advantage of the country as 
a whole to transfer the Oriya-speaking tracts of the Madras Presi- 
^dency either to an Oriya province or sub-province or to the province 
of Bihar and Orissa. Tliey did not consider that a commission of 
enquiry to go into the whole question would justify the expendi- 
ture which would he involved. 

In expressing this view the Government of Madras are seen to 
have adhered to the objections which they had sm^cessfully pressed 
in 1905 to the traiisifer of any territory from the Madras Presidency 
wih a view to the amalgamation of the Oriya-speaking tracts. 

21. The view A e^rpressed hy the (rovernment of Bihar and Orissa 
in 1922 . — The question of amalgamating the Oriya-speaking tracts 
had been discussed in the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council on 
the 25th November 1921, and in reply to the leference made to 
them by the Government of India, the Government of Bihar and 
‘Orissa submitted a copy of the debate. The resolution, which was 
moved by an Oriya member, was in the following terms: — 

This Council recommends to His Excellency the Govemor- 
in-Council that he may be pleased to recommend to the 
Goverjiinent of India and to the Secretary of State that 
the Oriya-speaking tracts existing under the four pro- 
vincial Governments, namely, Bihar and Orissa, Mad- 
ras, Bengal and the Central Provinces, be united under 
one Government.’’ 

The mover was able to speak English, hut obtained the permission 
of the President to move his resolution in the Oriya language. He 
was follow'ed hy Sir Havilland (then Mr.) Le Mesnrier who inter- 
vened at an early stage in the debate to explain the attitude of the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa. He said that Government had 
no difficulty in accepting the spirit of the resolution sinc?e they were 
aware of the very wide-spread and deep-seated feeling 'among the 
Oriyas in favour of amalgamation. Unfortunately there were dif- 
ferences. of opinion among the saipporters of the movement, some 
rasked for a separate province of their own; others that the Oriya- 
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speakiiig tracts should be amalgamated under one Government- 
Taking the second suggestion firsf. Government could not but be 
consciotis that there were considerable administrative difficulties in 
adding all Oriya-speaking tracts to the province of Bihar and Orissa, 
which would be involved in a further multiplic;ation of land revenue 
and tenancy systems foreign to the province in which ther|f- were 
already no less than six tenaiK'.y laws. Where Oriya-speaking and 
Telugu-speaking peoples were intermingled, there would follow 
further language difficulties; and finan(^ial considerations would 
also require to be taken into account. If, however, they were satis- 
fied that there was a strong'' wish on the 2>art, for instance, of the 
inhabitants of the Ganjam district to be united with the province of 
Bihar and Orissa, the local Government would be pieparcd subject 
to the oj>inion and advice of the Council to do their best to meet the 
difficulties involved. The first matter to be decided was whether 
in fact the outlying tracts did wish to be united with the Oriya- 
speaking tracts now comjjrised iii the |)rovjnce of Bihar and Orissa, 
The question of forming a se{jarate Oriya province had not been 
considered by the local Government, and until Oriya opinion out- 
side the province bad been ascertained, ihe matter could scarcely' 
be said to arise for consideration. 

The resoUition was suiiported not only by Oriya members, but 
by a number of members of the Council elected by Bihar constituen- 
cjes who, however, made it clear that while they realised that in 
course of time a united Orissa might claim separation from Bihar, . 
they could only couteinplate with grave misgiving the possible finan- 
cial effect of such separation both on Orissa and on the rest of the 
existing j)rovince. The mover declined to ac(!ei)t an amendment to 
the effect that the Oriya-speaking tracts should be amalgamated 
under the Government of Bihar and Orissa ; and in concluding the 
debate, when he spoke in English, stated that what the Oriyas 
wanted was amalgamation : the manner in wdiich sTich amalgama- 
tion should be reached wae a question to be decided by a committee 
to be ajjpointed for the purpose. The resolution was adoj^ted with- 
out a division. 

The Government of Bihar and Orissa also informed the Govern- 
ment of India of the results of the enquiries they had themselves* 
made to ascertain the wishes of Oriyas living within the province 
of Bihar and Orissti. They found that within the Orissa division 
educated opinion w'as strongly in favour of the reunion of the- 
Oriya-speaking tracts under one administration ; Hindu and Chris- 
tian opinion was practically unanimous on the subject, while Mus- 
lim opinion was somewhat adverse; the Muslims, hovrever, formed 
only a small section of the people of Orissa. The local Government 
w^ere not in a i)08ition to express any ojiinion as to the manner in 
which the matter was viewed by Oriyas outside their jurisdiction; 
they could not therefore express any useful opinion on the subject 
of amalgamation. They suggested that after complete material 
had been collected, it should be forwarded to the local Government' 
for a final expressiion of their opinion after consultation with their 
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Legislative Council : they contemplated that a committee might be 
required to make reoomniendatious as to the best way in 
which , to overcome administrative difficulties. With refer- 
ence to the claims made by the Oriyas that the Singlibhum 
district of the Ohota Nagpur division should be treated as an Oriya- 
speaking. district, the Governor in Council stated that, while there 
was no sfeong reason for uniting Singhbhum with Ori.s9a, there were 
definite reasons against it, and he believed that the project would 
be entirely contrary to the wishes of! the great majority ofi the 
inhabitants. 

22. The vieivs eivpressed by the Govenimenl of the Cenivtil Pro-* 
vinces in 1022. — The Government of the (central Provinces reported 
that in the Padanipur estate of the Bilaspur district, where the 
number of Oriya-speakers is 70 per cent, of the total population, 
and ill the Chandarpur estate of the same distrirrt, wlieie their pro- 
portion is only 3-0 per cent., there was no geneial demand for 
amalgainatiou wuth Orissa or for separation from the Central Pro- 
vinces; the Orij-a tracts in the Bilaspur district suffered from no- 
serious disability ; Oriya is taught in all the schools, with Hindi 
as an optional subject in the two higher classes. In the Phuljhar 
sjemindari estate of the llaipur district the Government of the Cen- 
tral Provinces found that though there was a (‘oiisiderable body of 
Oriya opinion in favour of the transfer of the estate to Orissa, it 
was largely the outcome of the recent Oriya agitation ; if the zemin- 
dari were to be transferred, the remaining half of the population 
would suffer from the same disabilities of wdiich the Oriyas com- 
plained : on the other hand, the Governor in Council considered 
that there was a privia facie case for transferring the Kliariar 
zeniindari estate of the same district in which ihe Oriya population 
amounted to 77 per cent, of the whole and filled a compact area. 
(From this expression of opinion the Governiueiit of the Central 
Provinces subsequently resiled.) On the general question of the 
amalgamation of the" Oriya-spea king peoples, the Government of 
the Central Provinces expressed the view that the proposal required 
full consideration by the reformed Councils, and that no definite 
steps should be taken uiiitl the whole matter had been fully ven- 
tilated. 

23. The views expressed by the Govevnment of Benynl in 1022. 
— The Government of Bengal was interested only to the extent of 
the Oriya-speaking portions of the Midnapore district and reported' 
that these tracts w’-ere very irregularly spread over six police stations 
in wdiich the language spoken was a mixture of Bengali and Oriya, 
and differed considerably from the language of Orissa. The inhabit- 
ants, owing to their long residence in Bengal, differed in their 
manners and customs from the inhabitants of Oris?*a proper, and 
had no desire to be separated from Bengal. The Govei*nment of 
Bengal observed that the census figures of the Oriya-vSpeaking 
peoples in the Midnapore district could not be accepted as entirely 
reliable. The district magistrate had noted that the irregularity 
in their distribution might be due to the influence of individual 
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known that the census statistics of 1921 mig^ht be used as an argu- 
ment for the transfer of portions of the district, the Oriya inhabit 
tants in some places, having no wish to go over to Orissa, seemed 
■to have returned their language as Bengali. 

^ 24. 7 he Philip’-Duff Enquiry Report ^ 1024 • — ^After an examin- 
.ation of the material which had been collected, the Government of 
India decided that further steps should be taken to ascertain pre- 
•cisely the attitude of the Oriya-speaking peoples resident in tlie 
Madias Presidency. They felt that the absence of criticism of the 
information collected and ^'published by the Government of Madras 
was not conclusive evidence that there was no genuine desire for 
amalgamation on the part of the Oriyas in that Presidency. It 
was, therefore, arranged that local enqniritis should be made by 
two oflficers, one to be appointed by the Government of India, the 
■other to be appointed by the Government of Madras. The Govern- 
ment of India undertook to meet the expense of this enquiry, and 
the budget provision made in the estimates for 1924-25 was* voied 
by the Assembly. The officers selected for the enquiry ^vere Mr. 
'C. L. Philip, I.C.S., nominated by the Government of India, and 
Mr. A. C. Duff, I.C.S-, nominated by the Government of Madras. 
The instructions which they were given were comprised in a Ke.solu- 
tion of the Government of India, No. F.-669, dated the 1st October 
1924, and were to the effect that they should “ make detailed en- 
quiry on the spot regarding the attitude of Oriya inhabitants of the 
Madras Presidency towards the question of the an\algaTnation of the 
tracts inhabited by them with Orissa Their enquiry was begun 
in October and completed in December 1924. In paragraph 12 of 
their report, which is attached as Appendix V to this memorandum, 
these two officers stated their conclusions in the following words : — 
Out enquiry has shewn that there is a genuine long-standing 
and deep-seated desire on the part of the educated Oriya 
classes of the Oriya-speaking trachs of Madras for amal- 
gamation of these tracts with Orissa under one adminis- 
tration. By many we have been informed that it is im- 
material whether that administration be Bihar and 
Orissa, Bengal, or. Madras; on the other hand, there is 
a distinct tendency on the part of some to regard amal- 
gamation as a preliminary to the formation of a sepa- 
rate Orissa.*’ 

They added — 

** It seems doubtful whether the masses have had knowledge of 
the question for any length of time, and it is probable 
that the enthusiasm, which manifested itself in many of 
the villages we passed through, was the result of propa- 
ganda started just before our arrival by the.yizagapatani 
and Gan jam Amalgamation Committee which, through 
local branches and volunteers, organized demonstrations 
and collected signatures throughout the country to peti- 
tions for amalgamation. But however that may be, it 
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is unquestionable that wherever the Oriya raiyats have* 
learned something of the matter, they are entirely in- 
favour of amalgaination.*’ 

25. T. he coinTncnts of the Goveniinent of Madras on the reports 
— On the publication of the Philip-DufE Enquiry Report the Gov- 
ernment of Mailrjv; were again asked for an expression of their views. 
After some preliminary comment on the difilculties inherent in am' 
linguistic redistribution of provinc^es, the Government of Madras 
stated that the report prepared by Mr, Philip and Mr. Duff gave the 
governor in Council no reason to chaime the views expressed in 
1922. 

The case for the Vizagapatam district re([uired to be dealt with 
separately from that of Ganjam. Practically all the Oriya-speak- 
ing population of the Vizagapatam district reside in the*^ Jeypore 
estate; but the Oriyas are by no means a majority in the population 
of that estate, and those who do not speak Oriya are either distinctly 
Telugu or, wliatever their language, have no special affinity with 
the Oriyas, The Maharaja of Teypore was strongly opposed to any 
transfer, and the enquiry hud not disclosed any intelligent or con- 
sistent expression of opinion, even among the Oriya-speaking in- 
habitants, in favour of amalgamation with the Orissa districts. 
The condition of the country and of the cninmiinications was such 
that the only natural outlet was tow'ards Vizagapatam. The Gov- 
ernor in Council concluded that in his opinion there was no ground 
whatever for the tramsfer of any part of the Vizagapatam district 
to the province of Bihar and Orissa, and that the effect of any such' 
transfer would be disastrous. 

The case for the Ganjam district stood on rather different ground 
because there were parts of it which might possibly be transferred 
to Orissa without any very detrimental effect on the population, 
provided that the area to be transferred was cai'efully selected and 
restricted ; but the Governor in Council was unable to see that any 
positive advantages could be gained by such a cruirse. The Govern- 
ment of Madras considered that the value of the enquiry made by 
Messrs. Philip and Duff was much discounted by wliat they de- 
scribed as a defetjt in the terms of reference given to them in that 
they were required to ascertain the views only of the Oriyas, and not 
of the other elements in the local population, whose views they 
were unable to take into account. The Government of Madras 
slated that the area in which the Oriyas largely predominated was- 
small, and with the possible exception of the part lying between 
the left bank of the Rushikulya river and the Orissa border was 
inextricably intermingled with areas predominantly Telugu, The- 
Government of Madras then recounted the following obstacles which- 
in their opinion made the transfer of any portion of the Ganjam 
district undesirable — * 

(a) there is no intimate relationship between the Oriyas of Gan- 
jam and the Oriyas of Orissa. In manners and customs, 
and even in language both spoken and written, there are- 
considerable differences ; 
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(6) there is no separate or distinct portion of the district which, 
is peopled entirel;^ by Oriyas. Even in paits of the di&. 
trict where as many as 75 per cent, of the population 
speak Oriya, Oriya-speaking villages were intermingled 
with others in which only Telugu is spoken ; 

,(6*) the statistics of language are misleading. Telugu people 
living in villages more largely populated by Oriyas may 
be obliged to speak Oriya, but they are not Oriyas and 
should not be so classified ; 

{d) the aboriginal tril;»es in the Agency tracts of the district 
have no linguistic or ethnic affinities with the Oriya 
population ; 

(e) the mass of the Oriya population of Ganjam is not suffi- 
ciently advanced to be competent to judge where its 
interests lay. 

In paragraph 10 of their report Messrs. Philip and Duff had 
.enumerated certain grievances represented by the Oriyas in the 
Madras Presiidency. The Government of Madms stated that they 
were taking steps to palliate their disabilities as far as practicable 
notably with reference to the use of the Oriya language in public 
offices and the employment of Oriya officials in the public service. 
They considered that the practical solution of the problem lay in 
further improving existing conditions, and not in creating fresh 
. difficulties by amalgamation with a population and with an admin- 
istration with which the Oriyas of the Madras Presidency were un- 
familiar. The Governor in Council considered therefore that the 
balance of advantage was wholly on the side of leaving things as 
they are, and added that the Madras Ministers fully concurred in 
that view. 

26. Suggestions nuide by the Government of Indiu to provide a 
basis for further discussion. — As a result of the corresipondence with 
provincial Governments an<l the local enquiries made by Messrs. 
Philip and Duff a considerable amount of material had now been 
collected by the Government of India on the various issues relevant 
to the problem of the amalgamation of the Oriya-speaking peoples. 
The next st^ep was to sift the material in order to facilitate progress 
towards an ultimate decision. One of the difficulties of the case was 
the absence of unanimity on the part of the Oriyas themselves. It 
was apparent that some leaders would be satisfied with nothing less 
than a wholly separate Oriya administration ; others would accept 
amalgamation but only as a step towards a separate province ; the 
mover of the resolution in the Bihar and Orissa Council declined 
to commit himself to amalgamation with the province of Bihar and 
'Orissa, though that had been the request of the Oriyas of Ganjam 
in 1912 and was the specific proposal in the resolution moved in 
the Imperial Legislative Council in 1920 by Mr. Sinha. The Gov- 
.ernment of India hoped, in thesd circumstances, to simplify the 
issues by placing certain definite suggestions before the provincial 
^.Governments merely as a basis for further discussion, and to assist 
towards the formulation of definite conclusions on, at any rate, some 
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.aspects of the problem. The suggestions so made took the following 
form — 

(a) that the issue immediately under eousideiatioii should not 

be the formation of a separate province, but the amalga- 
mation of the Oriya-speaking tracts of the foui* provin<*es 
of Bihar and Orissa, Madras, the (^eniral Pro\ inces and 
Bengal within the existing province of Bihar and 
Orissa ; 

(b) proceeding on this as«snmptioTi the Oriya-speaking tracts in 

the Bengal Presidency might, in view of the opinions 
expressed by the Government of Bengal, be left out of 
consideration ; 

(c) similarly of the tracts in the Central Ihovinces, those situ- 

ated in the Bilaspur district might be left out of con- 
sideration, but the possible transfer of the riiiiljhar and 
Khariar zeniiiidari estates from the llaipnr district to 
the province of Bihar and Orissa should be further 
examined by the Government of the Central Provinces; 
and 

(d) at the tracts in the Madras Presidency those in the Vizaga- 

patam district might be left out of consideration, but 
the possible transfer of ten spe<‘ified taluks of the Gan- 
jam district, should be further examined by the Govern- 
ment of Madrasi, and the wishes of the Telugu inhabit- 
ants in three other tahdvs in that district ascertained ; 

(<?) simultaneously, the implications of the possible addition of 
these particular territories from the (yentral Provinces 
and the Madras Presidency should be examined by the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa. 

These suggestions were communicated to the throe Govern- 
ments of Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces and Madras, tlie 
issues on this occasion being in this manner more precisely defined 
than on the occasion of the refereiicre previously made to them in 
1920. 

27. The view/! expressed by the Government of the Central Pro- 
vinces in 1926 . — The Government of the Central Province.s reported 
that they had no hesitation in supporting the opinions whic'h they 
had expressed in 1904, and again in 1922, that the Phiiljhar zemin- 
dari estate, which had formed a part of the original Sambalpur 
district when that district formed part of the Central Provinces, 
should not be transferred. The zemindari was bound to the Central 
Provinces by its land revenue system, and by its trade which 
remained in the direction of Raipur: with the completion of tlie 
llaipur-Vizianagram railway, the interests of the estate would be 
still more closely connected with the Central Provincl^s; though 
the estate contained a population nearly half of whic*h spoke Oriya, 
it distinctly belonged to the Hindi-speaking tract of Chhattisgarh. 

The Governor in Council now found himself unable to accept the 
view previously expressed that there was a prinw, facie case for the 
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irausfer of the Kliariar zeniiiidari estate. He considered that un- 
due weight had been attached to purely linguistic considerations, 
and preferred to judge the matter on grounds of economic and ad- 
ministrative convenience; in any case the wstatenieiit that 77 per cent, 
of the popiilation was shown at the last census as Oriya-speakin^ 
required to be qualified by the fact that the Oriya spoken in thai 
estate was gradually melting into Chhatisgarhi Hindi; when tlie 
transfer of the Sambalpur district from the Central Provinces to 
Bengal Avas under consideration in 1904, it had been pointed out 
that the hills which separatiul the Feudatorj^ State of Patna from 
the Khariar zemindar! estate formed a natural boundary, and the 
separation of the zemindari from the other zemindari estates of the 
Ilaipur district of which Khariar was the admitted head had been 
strongly opposed ; the same considerations which made it <lesiral)le 
to retain Phiiljhar in the Central Provinces applied ecpially to 
Khariar. 

With the receipt of this reply it was clear that the Government 
of the Central Provinces were finally o}>posed to the further transfer 
of any Oriya-speaking tracts from the Central Provinces to the pro- 
vince of Bihar and Orissa. 

ifS. The views e-rpressed bt/ the Government of Madras in 1020. 
— Tn reply to this further reference the Government of Madras ad- 
hered very strongly to the objections which it had maintained in 
1904, in 1922, ami in 1925 to the transfer of any portions of the 
Madras Presidency. As requested by the Government of India the 
Government of Madras supplied a statement showing the revenue 
collected in the Ganjam district with separate figures for the Cbicsi- 
eole taluk, which w'as almost exclusively Telugu, and for the Par- 
lakimedi, Tekkali and Sompeta taluk.s, which also had not been in- 
cluded in the ten taluks provisionally suggested as possibly s\iit- 
able for transfer, together with figures of the loc-al expenditure in- 
curred in the Ganjam district. A copy of this wstatement is enclosed 
in Appendix VI to this memorandum. The Government of Madras 
took the opportunity at the same time to put forward certain finan- 
cial claims which they would press in the event of the ten taluks 
being transferred — 

(a) they stated that they had at stake a sum of approximately 
Ils. 47| lakhs capital expenditure on the Iliishikulya 
irriffatioii system on which thev paid Rs. 1,57,134 an- 
nually to the Government of Inctia on advances included 
in that outlay; 

(5) they valued their Public Works Department buildings in 
the ten taluks at approximately Es. 10 lakhs and claim- 
ed reimbursement; 

(c) more than Rs. 4 lakhs had been spent on the Russellkonda 
Saw Mill, the greater part of which had been met from 
loan funds on which interest had to be paid. The reim- 
bursement of this capital expenditure was also claimed. 

In conclusion, the Government of Madras stated that the views of 
the Governor in Council were shared by the Hon’ble Ministers, one 
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vi whom, being a native of the Gaiijaiii clisfjict ainl one of its repre- 
scJitatives In the Legislative Council, Avas in a position to s.peak with 
special authority. 

29. The views e/uj/ressed by the Govertnnent of Bihar and Orissa 
in ]026 . — The Government of llihar ami (trissa accc?pted tlie conclu- 
sion of the Government of the CcMitral Proviiices that no area should 
he transferred from the Central J’roviuces to llihar and Orissa. 

itJi regard to iiacts in the (jaiijam district the Government of 
Bihar and Orissa stated that the admin istratiA'o difficulties involved 
could not be accurately foreseen by themselves; the question was 
not one merely of Oriya sentiment; tlie balance of ])ower ajnong the 
communities of Bihar and Orissa would be materially changed; it 
would add to the power of the Oriya group in the Legislative Coiin- 
ril, and would increase the Hindu majority. 

On one material aspect of the case the local Government held a 
decided view that there should be no transfer to the province of 
territory which did not reasonably pay its own way. They had 
seen the figures prepared by tlie Government of Madras and were 
examining them. In the meantime their attitude was that, on the 
ussumptioii that the area of the Gan jam district: suggested as pos- 
sibly Siuitable for transfer were self-supporting, then subject to a 
detailed examination of the financial consideration and subject to 
the views of the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council, the Governor 
in Council was prepared to agree tliat the whole of tlie Gan jam 
uLstrii.t might suitably be transferred less the Cliicacole, Parlaki- 
niedi, Tekkali and Sompeta taluks. 

30. Besolution moved in the Assembly on the Sih Fehrvary 
iU27 by Pandit NilaJcantha Das . — This was the stage reached in the 
! Ificial (roiTespondence wlien a resolution was moved in the Legis- 
lative Assembly on the Stli February 1927 by Pandit Xilakantha 
Das riqnesenting the Orissa division of the province of Bihar and 
Orissa. The resolution was in the follown'ng terms — 

“ That this Asisembly recommends to the Governor General in 
Council to be pleased to take immediate steps to put, or 
Yuiblish the schemes of putting, all Oriya-speaking tracts 
under one loc.*al administration.’^ 

The . debate disclosed Avide differences of opinion even among 
those AAdio supported the amalgamation of the Oriya-speaking 
peoples. The moA’^er stated that nothing less than a separate ])ro- 
vince of their OAvn Avould satisfy the Oriyas; if they Avere merely 
attached to one local administration the agitation would still con- 
tinue : if tacked on to any province not their own, he thought it 
better for Oriyas to be joined to the Central Provinces in AA'hich 
they might exercise greater influence than in Bihar. An amend- 
ment was moved by a Bihar member to the effect that the_ Oriya- 
J^peaking tracts should be amalgamated Avith the Orissa division of 
Bihar and Orissa. The mover of this amendment did not object 
fo a separate province, but thought that its financial resources might 
he inadequate. He was followed by a member from the Central 
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Provinces who considered that if tinaiicial objections ruled out a 
f^eparate province, the Oriya-speaking tracts should be attached to 
Bengal. An Oriya member, who took part in the debate, foresaw 
(iifficulties in the formation either of a province or of a sub-province, 
and suggested the union of all Oriya-speaking tracts, including por- 
tions of the Singhbhum district under a Commissioner of Orissa 
under the Government of Bihar and Orissa. A Madras member 
claimed that amalgamation should be with Madras, and a member 
from Bengal claimed that the Ori 3 ^as are more akin to Bengalis 
than to Biharis. A member from the Central Provinces stated that 
he had no objection to the amalgamation of the Oriya-speaking 
trac^ts, but they should not incJude the Phiiljhar and Khariar zeiiiiTi- 
dari estates of the Central Provinces. A Muslim member of the 
United Provinces stated that he was authorized to speak on behalf 
of the Bihar Provincial Muslim League which was opposed to the 
amalgamation of all the Oriya-speaking tracts with Bihar. 

The Home Member, who had recentlj' visited Orissa, inforinod 
the House that enquiries were still being pursued oil the official 
side, and that the Governments both of the Central Provinces and 
oi the Madras Presidency dbjected to anj' IraiKsfer of territories 
under their jurisdiction, while the Governmeiit of Bihar and Orissa 
wished to be assured that anj^ territories whicdi might be transferred 
to them should be financially solvent. He stated that, afi> a matter 
of practical politics, li€3 thought that they must reject for Ilje 
moment any idea of a separate administration for Orissa, and tlio 
question really to be decided was what could be done in the way of 
smaller modifications. He cjommented on the differences of opin- 
ion disclosed in the debate, and stated t hat when Government had 
to choose between the numerous conflicting views on the fate ol 
Orissa, it should be after the consideration of discussions in the local 
1 legislative Councils, ft was oulj” when replj'^ing to the debate that 
the mover had made it clear that, even if that object could not be 
at once attained, his real demand was that Orissa should be con- 
stituted into a iseparate administration. In the meantime the 
transfer of particular Orij^a-speakiiig tracts must necessarily be a 
matter largely of administrative and financial convenience. IFe 
expressed his sympathj^ with the aspirations of the Oriyas, and 
stated that he felt that the present position was not altogether siatis- 
factorj". Speaking personally, and not on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of India, he stated that if financial investigation showed tliat 
territories could be coiivenientlj- transferred, he would himself he 
in favour of such transfer, the province to which the tr«ansfer should 
be made being decided bj^ administrative reasons. 

An Orij^a member then suggested that Government might ap- 
|)oint a small committee consisting of official and non-officisu mem* 
bers to examine the financial aspects of amalgamation. The Home 
Member was unable to accept this suggestion, but said that a copy 
of the debate would be forwarded to the local Government, that ia 
to say, the Government of Bihar and Orissa, in order that the sug- 
gestion might be considered by them. 

. The resolution and the amendment were both withdrawn. 
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31. The Government of Bihar and Orissa report the results of 
their financial^ empiiries . — Shortly afterwards the Government of 
liihar and Orissa forwarded, for the information of the Govern- 
iiieiit of India, a copy of a note on the revenue and expenditure of 
the ten taluks of the Gan jam district suggested as possibly suitable 
for transfer, prepared by one of their olhcers who had visited the 
district with the permission of the Government of Madias. A copy 
ol this note is included in Appendix .VII to this meiviorandum. 
The Government of Bihar and Orissa commented that the salient 
facts disclosed were as follows — 

(а) the average annual deficit on these taluks is Rs. 11 1 lakhs; 

(б) there are outstanding loans of over half a crore ; 

(c) the items of income did not appear capable of any large ex- 
pansiioTi in the near future ; 

(^Z) like other parts of Orissa the taluks are liable both to flood 
and to famine ; 

(e) several branches of the administration require developnieui. 

They added that the income of the present Orissa division was barely 
sufficient to meet the ordinary recurring charges; the addition of 
these taluks from Madras would throw a lieavy financial burden on 
the proviiKie; without an assignment of revenue from, the Govern- 
ment of India of not less than the anticipated deficit on any area 
transferred, the Governor in Council could not agree to the transfer, 
nor was it likely that the Legislative Council would agree to a 
change which would both prejudice the provincial finances and add 
to the voting strength of an element whose interests would not 
always be identical with those of the rest of the province. 

The Government of Bihar and Orissa commented that there was 
no likelihood that an increase in the area of the Orissa division 
V ould, in itself, satisfy the Oriyas, who would continue to press for 
complete or partial separation. If therefore the Government of 
India were to agree to an assignment, it might be calculated on a 
scale to cover the cost of a partial separation of the Orissa adminis- 
tration so far as the transferred subjects were concerned ; it was not, 
however, worth while to pursue this suggestion until the practi- 
cality of the general question of a grant for Orissa from central 
revenues had received a favourable decision. 

32. The Governments of Bihar and Orissa and of Madras 
addressed; the neM stii\p is left with the provinces , — The Home 
Member had stated in the debate in the Legislative Assembly that 
when Government had to choose between conflicting views as to the 
fate of Orissa, it should be after it had considered discussions in the 
local Legislative Councils. With the receipt of the Govenunent of 
Bihar and Orissa^s letter, it was apparent that the Government of 
India could not carry the case further by ofl[icial correspondence. 
The Governments of Bihar and Orissa and of Madras were informed 
to that effect and it was suggested that they should place them- 
selves in a position to define their own attitude in the event of the 
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question lieing locally raised. These two Governments had, how- 
evei’, made different huancial claims, one at least of which was made 
against central revenues. Gn those <‘laims the Government of India 
comiiiunicuted the folloAving general conclusions — 

{a) in the jjresent status of relations between the central and 
provincial governnients, the tranSifer of eeiiain taluks of 
the Ganjam district of the Madras Tr’esideney to tin* 
province of Bihar and Orissa could in no <‘.ircumstances 
be accei)ted as i^uiposing any new financial liability what- 
soever Oil central revenues; 

(6) such transfer might SO affect the general financial position 
of the province of Bihar and Orissa as to make a revision 
of the Mestou settlement a matter for considei'ution, but 
in the vieAv of the Government of India such revision 
could be based only upon a survey of the whole provin- 
cial position, and probably should not be attempted in 
advance of smy ari'angemejits which the Statutory Com- 
mission might effect; 

(c) if the GoA^ernment of Bihar and Orissa Avere required to 
take over the liabilities of any area transferred they 
could not be expected to pay” for the assets. Public 
Works buildings are an important item in the assets, 
and should, in the opinion of the GoA'erninont of India, 
be transferred free of cost; 

(<f) the Government of India agreed Avitli the GoA'ernment of 
Madras that the GoA'ernment of Bihar and Orissa would 
become liable for the capital and interest in respect of 
money invested 'by the tloA^ernment of Madras in irriga- 
tion projects in anv territory that might he tiansf erred; 
and 

{e) loans to cultivators in transfei’red territory should be debit- 
ed to the Bihar and Orissa Loan Account, and a corre- 
sponding credit made to the Governiueut of Madras. 

In vicAV of the finniicial enqniiy Aidiich they had themselA'es made, 
it seemed unlikely that the Government of Bihar and Orissa Avould 
wish to appoint a financial committee of the type suggested in tlio 
debate in the LegislatiA'e Assembly; in accorttance, however, with 
the assurance given by the Home Member the 'suggestion Avas 
brought to their notice. 

"With the issue of these communications to the Governments of 
Bihar and Orissa and of Madras, the next step in the more detailed 
investigation of the problem lies with the provinces. The general 
-considerations ■w’hich seem likely to govern such an investigation 
have been described in the introductory note on claims which have 
been made to redistributions of provincial territories as a racial or 
linguistic basis separately presented to the Commission. 
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APPENDIX 1. 

IjIHGUISTIC map INI>ICATI3r« THK iJtSTItlUCTIOX OI' THE OrIYA- 

SPEAKIXG ‘peoples. 
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situation: — “ The difficulties arising from the Oriya problem thus 
ci*euted has been for years u source of anxiety and trouble to the 
different provinces concerned “ The Government of Madras 
have repeatedly complained of the anxieties imposed upon the 
administration by the great diversity of languages (Oriya, Tamil, 
Teliigu, Malayalain and Canarese) with which Madras civilians 
are (tailed upon to cope with and which render the transfer of 
officers from one part of the Presidency to another a matter, in any 
case, of great difficulty and often of positive dctrimcmt to the public 
inteiest. These disadvantages exercise an injurious effect not only 
upon the administration, but still more upon the people. Where 
the population speaking a distinct language and the area over 
which it is spoken are too small to constitute a substantial portion 
of a Province, the foreign unit is almost of necessity neglected. 
Under ordinary conditions the Government is unable to retain in 
it a superior staff who Jiave become acquainted with the local 
language, and with the local customs which invariably act^ompany 
it. It is often impossible to officer the subordinate staff from local 
sources, and foreignei-s have to be brought in who are ignorant 
alike of the people, their language and their ways. The Govern- 
ment may order that the Vernacular shall be the language of the 
officers and course but since neither officers nor clerks know this 
Vernacular properly, compliance with the order is often imprac- 
ticable and almost always incomplete. Nowhere are these 
drawbacks more conspicuous than among the Oriya-speaking people, 
distributed as has been pointed out, between three administrations 
and a source of constant anxiety to each. Hence in dealing with 
a question of this kind, it may be that the true criterion of territorial 
redistribution should be sought not in race but in language. The 
Oriya-speaking group in any case emerges as a distinct and 
unmistakable factor, with an identity and interests of its own 
The Commissioner of Orissa Division made in 1895 a proposal 
advocating the inclusion of all Oriya-speaking tracts in one division, 
both on administrative, and political grounds, vide CalcutAa Gazette 
supplement, dated 23rd October, page 2357. The Oriyas have 
suffered long under the malign influences in operation in the 
administrative areas under different local Governments, tending to 
the destruction of their solidarity as a distinct community ; and it 
is to maintain the identity and to further their special interests 
that they are exceedingly anxious which was appreciated by Lord 
Crewe, in his Darbar despatch, 1911: — ^‘'Orissa has long felt 
uneasiness at a possible loss of identity as a distinct community 
Though this appreciation, sympathetic as it might be, resulted in 
nothing better than tying the Orissa Division to Bihar only to 
present a seaboard to that Province and thereby distributing 
the Oriyas over four different administrations instead of three whic* 
was erstwhile their case. 

In 1903 a final solution of the problem was attempted by the 
Government of Lord Curzon in their proposal, vide letter no. 3678, 
dated the 3rd December, to the Government of Bengal, to unite the 
Dnya tracts under one administration. But the proposal was only 
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partially carried into effect by the transfer of tlie Sanibalpnr 
District to Orissa from the Central Provinces, owiiijr to the unfor- 
iiiiiate absence of Lord Cnrzon, on leave and tJie lilliiifi- np of the 
Viceroyalty by Lord Amptlull, wlio as the (jovernor of Ala<lras had 
opposed the proposed transfer of Madras Oriya tracts to Orissa. 
1'his half uneasiire was disappointing; to the people and the <*rv for 
n united Oriissa has been I’epeatedly luaile tlirono*li the resolutions 
nt the periodical sitting-s of the Ltkal ('nion (/onfereiu^c c<ijni)rising* 
the representatives from tlio Oriya-speaking tracts under ditferent 
administratiojis. Ilepresentatioiis a nd niemorials to Io(*nl and 
Supreme (Toverniuents and through deputviii«>ns waiting- on the 
provincial Governors have been made wiilnnit elYecl. Tlie same 
<|uestion was moved in tlie Ilritish Parliament in 11)12 ainl elicited 
the sympathetic reply of the Under Secretary of State for India 
(Mr. Montagu) to the effect that the proposed transfer of (Tonjam 
fo Orissa might be made at any time if “ acc-iimiilated evidence be 
forthcoming for the change 

Dixahilifies and dixadvanta/jes mainly i-esponsible for their 
present backward condition are (‘onnected with tlu' following 
epoch-making facts : — 

The Oriya VernaiMilar, for instance, had struggled long with its 
itengali competitor before it could re-establish itself as an otHcially 
recognized language in Orissa. A much worse fate had befallen 
it in the Districts under Madras and Central Provinces AdnMiiis- 
trations, Telugu and Hindi having been substituted for indigenous 
•Orij'a as the Tiiediiiin of instruction ajid ns (*(»iirt language. ^I'he 
Oriyas in Singh bhum are compelled to receive instruction or 
(.onduct ofrnual luisiness through Hindi o?* Hengali instead of their 
own mother-tongue, though Hindi-speaking ]}eo]>Ie there represent 
only 4 per <*ent. of the total population, l^he economic, educ*ational 
and other disadvantages due to the administrative dismemberment 
of the Oriyas have all aloJig been the opportunities of the advanced 
races developing vested interests in the Oriya-speaking districts. 
All the high posts of trust and responsibility are theirs. They 
< ommand the majority in all ])uhlic bodies, local and municipal, 
Oriyas forming thereiji only an insignificani minority and that in 
their own districts. 


Popular IIkpuksejstatiom - 

Owing to their minority and backward condition in ea<di pro- 
vince the Oriyas find themselves at a disadvantage in the matfej* of 
representation in Legislative Councils, both local and Imj)erial. 
As matters stand at present in the Oriya-speaking tracts outside 
Orissa Division there is no chance of an Oriya being ever returned 
hy election to the local Jjegislative Councils. Kveii in the Orissa 
Division, they find themselves in a small minoritv-in the Legislative 
Coimcil of ftihar and Orissa, a condition whicli might be far 
improved if the outljn'ng Oriya-speaking tracts he added to Orissa. 
The present position of all Oriya tra(*ts in this respect is most 
precarious- 
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OhIYAS handicapped and doss op INDENTITY PROBABLE. 

The Oriyas are a distinct race with their ow'n characteristics 
and ideals. They remain like a foreign unit in Madras, as long as 
they are forced into an unnatural and unwilling combination with 
races entirely differing from them in manners and customs, language 
and literature, history and traditions, pshychologj' and character. 
They incur the danger of having their national characteristics and 
aspirations sacrificed to the predominating portion of the Provincial 
population, they are a minority in each province and are expected 
to stand against odds in the;, battle of life. 

Change, conditions and new arguments. 

In reply to the addresses presented by the Laiidlifilders’ 
Association and Oriya Saiiiaj, (Tanjain, to His Excellency Lord 
Pentland during his Ganjam tour, for the administrative union of 
Oriya tracts with Orissa, TIis Excellency gave a hope of considera- 
tion of the prayer if conditions changed, new and w^eiglity 
arguments wer.e produced. The present world*- wdde war is 
significant for the fact that the British lion is the protector of tlie 
weak nationalities. 

The dismembered Oriya nation .ask for re-union. They take 
their stand on the hopeful reply of Lord Pentland who meant every 
word he said to the Ori 5 %as of Ganjam. 

Conditions have since been rapidly cdianging in India. Com- 
petition in all advanced provinces is overwhelmingly increasing. 
The weak and the minor communities must go to the wall in the 
struggle. Indian and Home Goverriiuents have already declared 
the policy of increasing the association of Indians in the 
administration towards the goal to self-government. The Oriyas 
are naturally anxious for their own protection. The benign 
Government of Madras must reconsider the case of the Oriyas 
anxious to join Orissa when the latter stands, under their present 
coiulitioiis, little chance of a fair representation of their interestii 
in the councils in the near future. 


The following are the outlying Oriya tracts proposed to be edde»l 
to Orissa : — 

Ganja:m District minus Cittcacolk Taluk and Vizagapata^i 

Acjency, Madras. 

Ganjam lies on the Southern and Western limits of Puri District 
in Orissa and Vizagapatam Agency borders on the soiith-westeru 
side of Kala-handi in the Sambalpur District of Orissa. 

1. As per census, ]911, Ganjam District minus Chicacole lias a 
net population nearly two millions with an Oriya population of 
10,91,05, against a 'tehigu population of 579,332, the rest being 
the speakers of other languages, mainly Khonds and Savaras 
(284,286). 

2. Vizagapatam Agency, out of a total population of 1,020,151. 
645,402 are Oriyas including Porojas and Savaras who speak a 
dialect of Oriya against a Telugu population of 17,626, the rest 
being Khonds. 
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The last census report (15)11), Madras, states a rediutiim in the 
Oriya population of (lanjain by nearly three lahhs coui])ared witli the 
ceJisus of 1901 and explains" tlie diilereiu^e by stating tliat the 
previous one inust be wrung*. But tlie recent census report wrongly 
('lassifies castes connnon to both Oriyas aiul Teliigus and mixes 
up Ojiya castes among* Telugn, c.//., Kshatidvas, Kalinjis, Belamas 
and 8 other c astes, vide jjago 118, Vol. XII, Part 2. The matter 
was also lirought to the notice of (loverinnent who promised con- 
sideration of it at the next census. This explains the reduction. 
The error must be due to the ignorance of the Telugu census officials 
of Oriya langiiage or their deliberate misrepresentation or both. 
Separating these Oriya castes from Telugu, the Oriya population 
of Ganjam Avill be, in imiiid figures, 15 lakhs as agsiinst one lakh 
of Telugu population in the whole of Ganjam, minus Chi«*acole. 
lienee the net population of Oriya Ganjam, proposed to be united 
with Orissa, will l)e 1,5)55,144 or nearly two millions out of which 
15 laklis are Oriya-speaking against one lakh of Telugu speakers, 
the rest being mostly sj)eakers of Khond the unwritten language 
tif the hill tribes, wlio are taught Oriya in tlie schools in tlie Agency. 
Thus the change proposed re. Madras consists of nearly KbGOO 
per sq. mile of territory with a net population of about three 
millions out of wliich over two millions of Oriyas against over two 
lakhs of Telngus; the rest being hill tribes. 

OuiYA TltACTS, (^KXTKAn l^fOVIiXCiOS . 

1. Khariav contains 8 per cent, of Oj iyas wilh an Oriya Zemin- 
dar as their liead. 

2. Padampur and Chaiidarpui* estates croniain a. fairly large 
proportion of Oriya jiopulalion. 

fj. Phuljliar zemindari contains 50 per cent, of Oriyiuspeaking 
people. The last two tracts formed jiart of the Oriya l)istric*t of 
Samlialpur in Orissa till 1903. 

4. The Feudatory States of Bnstar, Sarangarh, Kaigarh, 
Udaii^ur, Jashpur are partly Oriya and partly Hindi-speaking. 

SiNGiiBJit/.\r, Buiah axd Ori.ssa. 

In Singhbhiim District the Oriyas inimbcr 125,593 against 
258,201 fTo\s ” and 108,584 Bengali-speaking pcojde out r)f a 
total population of nearly 7 lakhs, ‘‘ IIo ” being an aboriginal 
dialect which will give place to Oriya in due course. Vide para- 
graph 9 of the letter of Government of India, no. 3678, dated the 
3rd December 1903. 

Most of the people in the District returned as Bengali-speaking 
are Oriyas by race but the Oriya language having been abolished 
from schools and courts and partly Bengali partly Hindi having 
been substituted in its place, the" Oriya people are losing their 
mother-tongue through this enforced adoption. -• 

Midnapore, Bengal. 

The areas proposed to be transferred from the Midnapore 
District lie in the South of the District bordering on the ^Torthern 
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side of Balasore District of Orissa. The Oriya-speaking people* 
nximbej* 270,000 mainly confined to the Southern part of the 
District in thanas Dantan, Gopibalahhpur, Egra, Ranmagar, 
Contai, Pataspiir, Jhargaon and Narayangar. The following fact 
should be noted here : — In 1891 tlie Oriya speakers — 

Tn Midnapore were 672,798 

In 1901 . . 270,496 

In 1911 . . 181,801 

The decrease is obviously due to the replacement of Oriya by 
Bengali in schools and courts. Vide Census Report of Bengal of 
1911, Part I (Volume 5), i^age 389. 

This is an instance of deliberate destruction of the Oriya identity 
by otlier stronger races. 

In any scheme of territorial readjustment for the formation of 
a Provincial autonomy the Oriya would claim the areas indicated 
by Dr. Grierson as Oriya-speaking tracts in his (comprehensive ami 
careful Linguistic survey of India. Vide maji of the (Oriya- 
speaking) tract at page 307, Volume 5, Part 2. 

The Orissa couniry is not confined to tlie division which now 
bears that name. It includes a portion of the District of Midnapore 
in the ^forth, Avhich together with* a part of Balasore, was the 
‘‘ Orissa ’’ of the phrase Bengal, Bihar and Orissa met in the 
regulations framed by the Government in the last decades of the 
eighteenth century. Oriya is also the language of most of the 
district of Singhbhum belonging to the division, of Cltota Nagi)in 
and of several neighbouring Native States which fall politically 
within the same division. On the west it is the language of the 
greater part of the District of Sumbalpur and of a small portiuii 
of the (listrict of Rai])ur in the Central Provincjes and also of 
tJu? number of Native States which lie between tli(?se districts and 
Oi •issa proper. 

On the south, it is the language of the Norlh of the Madras 
District of Gaiijain witli its connected Native States, and of the 
Jeypore Agency of ViKagapatam. It is tlius spoken in three Gov- 
ernments of ttritisi) India, r/c., in the Lower Provinces of Bengal, 
in the (Central Provinces, and in the Madras Presidency. Griers<m, 
page 307, 

The total area and population of Oriya-speaking tracts (870,000* 
s(|iiare miles and over 14 millions of people) are fairly large for a 
single Administration as compared with Assam with an area of 
52,959 s(piare miles and a population of 6,713, 635 or Central 
Provinces and Berar with, an area of 100,345 square miles and a 
population of 13,910,308. 

The accompanying tabular statement sliows the area, popula- 
tion, and the proportion of Oriya-speaking people in the specifii* 
tracts to be added to Orissa as per census 1911. Tlie figures for the* 
Central Provinces tracts are taken from the Blue book (reconstruc- 
tion of Provinces, Bengal and Assam in continuation of Cd. 2058) 
1905. The Oriya-speaking population of Ganjara has to he read in* 
the light of the arguments stated at pages 10 and 11 supra. 



The following tracts constitute tlie proposed united Orissa : 
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APPENDIX III. 


The (iOVERXMEXT OE lyui.VS J.ETTEK 3678, HATEJ) THE 3ttD 

DeCEMEEH 1903, ADDRESSED TO THE GOVERNMENT Of BeNGAL. 


I am cUvLM^tecI to address j'ou on the subject of the desirability 
-of lediioing* the territorial jurisdiction of the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal with the object of lighteniij|r the excessive burden now 
imposed upon the Governnieiit by tlie increase of population, the 
■expansion of (oinmercial and industrial enterprise, and the growing 
complexity of all branches of the administration. 


2 , As long ago as 1868 Sir Statford Northcote drew attention 


Dospatch No. 10, dated 
16th January 1868. 


to the greatly augmented demands that the 
outlying portions of Bengal appeared to 
make on the time and labour of those con- 


■cerned in the government of the juovince. He i*eferred to the 
famine of .1866 as furnishing evidence of the defects of the existing 
sy.stein of government when exposed to tlie ordeal of a serious 
emergency, and, among other methods of relieving the overtasked 
administraiion, lie suggested the separation from Bengal proper of 
Assam and j)ossibly of (.)rissa. In the discussions that followed the 
question Avas very thoroughly examined by a number of high 
authorities, and eventually it was deedded tliat Orissa should 
remain attached to Bengal, but that Assam proper and (‘oriain other 
districts on the north-eastern frontier of Bengal should be formeJ 
into a separate Chief Commissionersbip diretrlly under the Govern- 
ment of India. At the time when this decision was arrived at 


the population of Bengal as tlieii constituted was lielieved to be 
between forty and fifty millions. The Census of 1872 showed it to 
be nearly 67 millions. With these figures before him Sii- G. 
Campbell said, as Sir William Grey had said five years befoie, 
that tlie territories under the Lieutenant-GoA’Oirior of Bengal Aveie 
more than one man unaided could properly govern. Since tlion 
the population of Bengal, as it now stands, has risen to 78J milliojis, 
and this ijicrease lias been ac^companied by a considerable develop- 
ment of the material resources of the country, and a. great extension 
of raihvays and other moans of communication, while the spread 
of English education and the wider diffusion of the native press 
tend to increase litigation, to demand more precise methods of 
administration, to give greater publicity to the conduct of officials, 
and in every Avay to place a heavier strain upon the head of the 
Government and upon all ranks of his subordinates. In the opinion 
of the Government of India, the time has come when the relief of 
the Bengal Government must be regarded as’ an administrative 
necessity of the first order. And that relief can be afforded, not, 
as has been suggested on several previous occasions, by organics 
changes in the form of Government, but only actual transference 
of territory. It is unnecessary to refer to the circumstances which 
have brought about the great concentration of peoples (with a 
‘Corresponding growth of administrative problems) in the deltaic 
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regions that constitute the greater part of Lower Bengal. The fact 
is sufficient that at the present time the Lieuteuaut-txovernov of 
Bengal is called upon to adminiwster an area of 189,000 square miles 
{]&1,000 British territory) with a population of 78,498.000 
(74,744,000 ill British territory) and a gross revenue of 1,187 lakhs- 
(larid revenue 505 lakhs). 

3. The (jovernment of India believe it to be beyond dispute 
that this is too heavy a burden for anj^ one man, and that it cannot 
be adequately discharged save at the expense of eflioiencv. A 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, if he spe/iit the whole of the 
available season of the year in touring, could yet only succeed,, 
during his term of office, in visiting a portion of' his vast charge. 
As a matter of fact, it will commonly be found that places so im- 
portant as Chittagong, Dacca, Cuttack and Ranchi receive not more 
than a single hurried visit within the five years. The Lieutenant- 
Governor is generally expected to be in Calcutta during the winter 
months, from November to April, and theie his time is taken up 
not only by social duties, which are onerous and which tend con- 
tinually to increase, but official or ceremonial functions in which 
lie is called upon to play a leacling part; while personal interviews 
occupy a large portion of his time. He is only able to undertake 
short and hurried excursions in his province at this, wliich is the 
most fav'ourable season of the year: and tlie time that lie devotes 
to his departments and to provimdal administration is constantly 
being encroached upon hy great ^Municipal and other problems. 
In idle remaining seasons of the year he is unable to make np the 
deficit for which Calcutta has been responsible. The result of both 
these features, viz., the hurried and necessarily iiu*omplete tours 
of the LieulenaiiMTOveruor through his province, and his over- 
whelming pre-o(!Cupations while he resides in the capital, is that 
in Bengal the work of government has come to he less personal in 
its character than in any other Indian administration. Anywhere 
in India this would be a grave defect, but it is worst of all in a 
proviiK^e where already, owing to the existence of the IVrniaaeii! 
Settlement, there is wanting that link of close knowledge and mutnal 
understanding between the district officer and the people tliat is 
supplied by an intimate familiarity with the Land Revenue settle- 
ment and administration. Thus in tlie province where personal 
rule is perhaps most required, there is least of it, and where the 
officers know least of the people, tlie Government knows least of its 
officers. This is a. state of affairs that: c‘annot be revolutionised in 
a moment, and perhaps cannot be revolutionised at all. But the 
one course that is practicable is to reduce the gravity^ of the mischief 
by curtailing its extent, and to afford the opportunity for increased 
contact between the administration and the people by easing the 
foriner^s burden. Already in 1874 the same line ^of reasoning led, 
iu spite of many contemporary protests, to the severance of Assam 
from Bengal. The result has undoubtedly been beneficial to both 
parties, and the experiment has been justified. The time has now 
come when it should be repeated on a larger scale. No question of 
loss of prestige or even of temporary sacrifice of advantage ought 
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to stand in tlie Avay of a statesmanlike and fai-siglited handling of 
the question. As in 1874, the main eviterion of the action of 
(joverjiTiient should he the good of the districts and the people 
whom it is proposed to transfer, hnt behind this stands the j^ari- 
rnonnt consideration that tran.sferenc.*e on a large scale Jms become 
an absolute necessity. 

4. This curtailment can be effected only in two directions. 'I'Ijo 
neighbouring provinces to Bengal are the United Provim*es on the 
North-West, the Central Provinces on the West and iSouth-Wes*, 
Madras on the South, and* Assam on the Nortli-East and East. 
Proposals to take away Bihar and add it to tlie area now known as 
the United Provinces have been put forward in former days, but 
are not now likely to be levived. Moreover, the (joveniinent of 
the United Provinces with .112,000 square miles (107,000 British 
territory and 48,400,000 people (47,()91.000 in British territory to 
administer, lias already in respect both of area and population a 
sufficiently’' heavy charge. Nor w^ould the (rovern merit of India 
propose (apart from special reasons connected w-ith the circumstances 
of the border districts) to add to the area or responsibilities of 
Madras. That Government is fully occupied with 151,000 square 
miles (141,000 British territory) and ’42,397,000 people (38,209.000 
in British territory). 

6. There remain then the Central Provinces and Assuni. .Both 
are young and growing administrations, capable of sustaining a 
heavier charge. Both -will profit rather than lose by an increase of 
responsibilities. It is in these twm direcjtions that relief to Bengal 
must he sought and a readjustment of boundaries applied. 

6. In considering the question of possible transfers of territory 
from Bengal to the Central Provinces, the Goveinor General in 
Council will deal first with tlie j-elatively less important area of 
Cliutia Nagpur. Chutia Nagpur consists of five British districts 
and a number of Tributary Mahals, ruled by small Native Chiefs. 
The total area is 43,000 square miles (27,000 British territory), 
population 5,901,000 (4,900,000 in British territory), land revenue 
■of British districts 7J lakhs. A largo proportion of the inhabitants 
■of this country <:on8ists of comparatively primitive people of 
aboriginal descent, who supply labourers to the coal-mines of 
Bengal, the tea-plantations of the Western Duars and Assam, and 
the jute or cotton mills on the Hughli. As far l)a<*k as 1887, it 
was suggested that Chutia Nagpur should he transferrcul to the 
Central Provinces, but the proposal excepted the two districts of 
Ilazaribagh and Manbhnm, the former bordering upon Biliar and 
the latter upon Bengal, because of their greater affinities w^ith 
Bengal cdiaracteristics. If Hazaribagh and Manbham are both 
deducted from the area to be transferred to tlie Central Provinces, 
then the latter would receive in British territory 15,800 scinare 
miles and 2,421,000 people. If Manbhnm alone is left to Bengal* 
the transfer to the Central Provinces would affect 22,000 squaj'e 
miles and 3,599,000 people. Bearing in mind the imperative 
necessity of affording relief to Bengal, the Government of India 
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are disposed, other tliiiipfs being eyunl, to advocate the transfer to 
the Central Provinces of the larger rather tliaii of the smaller area. 
On this question 1 am to invite a full expression of the Jjieulciiaiit- 
Oovernor’s opinion. 

7. The ai'guinonts in favcoir of the transfer may be briefly sum- 
marised as follows: — 

(i) In cliaractor and state of development the [)eople of Ohutia 

Nagpur correspond much more closely witJi those in 
tlie Central Provinces than with the ])opnlation of 
Bengal. 

(ii) The Bengal bum of administration is loo liiglily developed 

too legalised, and too impersonal for backward tracts 
and primitive hill-tribes. This view is home out by 
the experience of a series of onlbreaks in re<!eut years 
and by the dilliculiies met with in dealing effectually 
with the land tenures of this part of the province. 

8. The considerations on the opposite side may be stated tlnis : — 

(t) It will probably be represented that Chiitia Nagpur is one 
of the few attractive divisions in Bengal, the stations 
of Ilaiuihi and Ilazaribagh being situated 2,000 feet 
above the sea and possessing considerable climatic ad- 
vantages. The Bengal Guveniment will doubtless not 
fail to give to this view the importance to which it is 
entitled; but it is cdearly not one that should exerevise a 
deteriniiiing efieci in the decision of the (lovernment of 
India. 

{ii) There is a further argument tliat may perhaps he usiul in 
favour of leaving the distiict of llazarihagh with 
Bengal. This is the existence in that district of some 
of the most A^aluable present oi‘ ])rospective coal-fields of 
Bengal (e./y., Karhurbari and Karanpura). The con- 
nection of this industry lies almost exclusively with 
Calcutta, and therein may be found a possible reason 
for the continuance of the present adininistrative tie. 
It is conceivable that the solution may be found in 
transferring a portion ojily of the «lislrict, so a<ljiisted 
as to leave the prin<*ipal coal-fields with Bengal. The 
same argument is capable of being used, although with 
less force, of the District of Palamau (containing the 
coal-field of Daltongaiij) ; and the Lieutenant-Governor 
will kno>v what value to attach to a plea for the associa- 
tion of these northern districts of l^lhutia Nagpur with 
Behar. 

(m) It may also perhaps be urged that Ba'hchi is nearer to 
Calcutta than to Nagpur, and that difficult ranges of 
hills separate Cliutia Nagpur on the west from the 
Central Provini-es. The fact is that Cluitia Nagpur is 
more or less inaccessible from most directions. No 
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administrative rearrangement can for the present alter 
this material fact.- What the Cxovernment of India are 
concerned with, however, is the relief of its administra- 
tive rather than its physical isolation. If the people 
cannot be brought nearer to Government, it is at least 
desirable to bring Government nearer to them. 

9. On a (jareful consideration of the foregoing arguineiits the 
Government of India are disposed to favour the transfer of Chutia 
Nagpur (except the District of Manbhnm, and possibly part or the 
whole of Hazaribagh) with its Tributary Mahals to the Central 
Provinces. The only modihcatiou in this arrangement that may 
be required will be contingent upon the decision that may be arrived 
at concerning the Oriya-speaking peoples. If these sire all to be 
concentrated, as is proposed below, in a single tract to be adminis- 
tered, not by the Central Provinces but by Bengal, then (supposing 
geographical conditions to render this practicable) it may be desi- 
ra1>le to exclude such Oriya-speaking' elements as there are in 
Chutia Nagpur, and to leave them w’-ith Bengal. They are 
contained alinost exclusively iu the District of Singhbhum where 
there are 100,000 Oriya-speaking people out of a total population 
of 613,000. In fho centime of that district 235,000 people speak a 
Munda language, named Ifo, which in course of time will probably 
give place to Oriya. The retention of Singhbhum by Bengal would 
be facilitated by the existence on its eastern border of the large 
Bengali thana of Ghatsila (220,000 population). 

10. I am next to b* a • discussion of the case of Orissa. 

The total area of Orissa is 24,000 square miles (9,800 British terri- 
toiy), population 6,290,000. (4,343,000 in British ierriteny), land 
revenue 2S lakhs. A glance at the inaj) will show that, while under 
existing conditions Orissa is somewhat of a projection from the 
south-western corner of Bengal, if the proposals already made as 
regards Chutia Nagpur are cjirried out, its physical detachment 
from the remainder of that province will be still more pronounced. 
These circumstances, added to others which Avill be mentioned, have 
always brought the case of Orissa under examination when the 
question of relief to Bengal has been raised, and its transfer to the 
Central Provinces has been suggested on several occasions. The 
reasons urged in favour of the change are the same now as they 
were then. They may be stated and critici.sed as follows: — 

(/) There is a historical oouuectioii between Orissa and the 
Mahratta tracts of the Central Provinces. This argu- 
ment might be of some use as supporting other 
considerations that pointed in the same direction. But 
it will be generally admitted that it has no independent 
value, since the question now under consideration is 
concerned not with ancient history, but with present and 
future needs. 

(ii) Orissa is a temporarily settled area (as are the whole of 
the Central Provinces), while the remainder of Bengal, 



with the ex<*eption of c•el•tslill tj‘a<:t=s in Chittagong which 
will probably be traiisferrefl, is under the Perinancmt 
Settlement. This is a very weighty consideration, and 
the Government of India do not underrate its value. 
But, in the present situation, wider considerations even 
than those of Land llevenue settleinent and administra- 
tion must jirevail. 

(in) The national tongue of Orissa is Oriya, and as Oriya is 
the language spoken by millions of people in the 
Central Provinces (mainly in Sambalpur and the 
attached States), therefore it may be contended Orissa 
ought to he joined to the Central Provinces. The argu- 
ment from language is, however, equally capable of 
being used as a still more convincing plea for the union 
of the smaller Oriya-speaking area with the larger; and 
it is ill this sense that it will presently be employed. 

11. On the other hand, the reasons which have always hithej'to 
prevailed against. the transfer are as follows: — 

(r) Orissa has been for close upon a f.entury under the Bengal 
adniinivStratioii. The prescription of a century is 
fliflicult to break, tliough not insurmountable. It is 
believed to be aceompanied in tlie case of Orissa hj a 
very strong feeling on the part of the educated and 
commercial classes in favour of the existing arrange- 
ments. This again is a cniidition that is capable of 
being overruled, but that reijuiies a strong case of pro- 
bable advantage to tlie severed unit in order to justify 
the change. 

(ii) But in the case of Orissa the strongest argument against 
any sucli probable advantage is to he found in the recent 
completion, of the East Coast llaihvay, which has now’ 
brought the province into far closer connection with 
Calcutta than would over he ])()ssiblc with the Ceufral 
Provinces. Cuttack, the capital of Orissa, is distant 
only 12 hours from Calcxitta as against 30 from Xagjuir, 
and even if a connection were made via Sambalpur, tlie 
latter distance would only be reduced by about ten hours. 
In these circumstances, Orissa now receives from Bengal 
a degree of attention that it could hardly expect to obtain 
from the Central Provinces; while the completion of the 
railway has greatly strengthened the commercial links 
that already attach the internal and maritime towns of 
Orissa with Calcutta. 

(Hi) The argument has sometimes been employed on paper that 
it would be a good thing to provide the Central Pro- 
vinces with a maritime oxitlet. But it is weakened in 
this case by the fact that Orissa possesses no harbour 
that is capable of being turned into a port, Chandbally, 
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the only possible claimant, being difficult of approach 
and comparatively unfrequented. 

The balance of argument as thus stated, appears to the Govern- 
ment of India to be on the whole decisive against the transfer ©f 
Orissa to the Central Provinces; although it is not desired to arrive 
at a final opinion, until the views of the Local Government, who are 
in a better position to represent local interests and necessities, have 
been fully heard. 

12. The future of Ori-ssa will not, however, be determined 
exclusively by a consideration of tlie points that have already been 
put forward. Other and wiiler issues are, in the opinion of the 
Governor General in Council, involved. They embrace questions 
of race and language, in addition to or apart from the more arbi- 
tvary distinctions of administrative or territorial partition. Oriya 
has been already referred to as the prevalent language of Orissa 
both in the plain districts and in the Trilmtary Mahals. It is also 
the vernacular of a large surrounding urea. This area comprises — 

(t/) Samhalpur and certain adjacent Feudatory States, now 
under the (Vntral Provinces. 

(b) A part of the Singlildium District of Chutia Nagpur, now 

under Bengal. 

(c) The Ganjam District, now under Madras, in which, out of 

a total population of 1,689,000, 1,275,000 are Oriya- 
speaking. 

(^7) The Ganjaivi Agency Tracts, also administered by Madras, 
in which, out of. a population of 821,000, 87,000 are 
Oriya-spealviiig. The ma jority (157,000) of the people of 
these tracts speak Khond, a Dravidian language which, 
as education spreads, is certain to give plac^e to Oriya, 
while the speakers of Telugu number only 6,800. 

(c) The Vizagapatain Agency Tracts, also under Madras, in 
which, out of a population of 850,000, 409,000 are Oriya- 
speaking. The Vizagapatam District proper is in a 
different position, since, out of a population of 2,082,000, 
only 30,000 are Oriya-speaking, and this area accordingly 
does not enter into the field of the present discussion. 

13. The difficulties arising from the problem thus created have 
been for years a source of anxiety and trouble to the different pro- 
vinces concerned. No official complaint has been received from 
Bengal, because the factor of its Oriya-speaking population has been 
one with which it has had to deal for a century, and to which it 
has learned to accommodate itself as best it could. The Central 
Provinces, on the other hand, have experienced such difficulties in 
connexion with the adTiiinistration of Samhalpur, that the Chief 
Commissioner asked in 1901 to he relieved of that district altogether, 
and although the Government of India were then unable to comply 
with tlie request, they were compelled to rescind a previolis decisionc 
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of 1895, which had j^roved unworkable in practic e, and to restore 
Oriya as the c^ourt language of Sambalpur. Similarly the Grovern- 
ment of Madras have repeatedly complained of the auxicties imposed 
upon the Administration by the great divei*sity of languages (Oriya, 
Tamil, Telugii, Malayalain, (Janarose) with whicli Madras civilians 
ai*e called upon to cope, and wliicli render the transfer of oflioers 
from one part of the Presidency to ancither a matter in any case 
of great difliciilty and often of positive? detriment to the public 
interest. These disadvantages exercise an in jurious ef¥tM>t not only 
upon tlie adnunistration, l)iit still more upon the pc‘ 0 ])le. Where 
the population speaking a distinct laiiguag <5 and the area over 
which it is spoken are too small to constitute a substantial portion 
of a province, the fojeign unit is almost of necessity neglected. 
Under ordinary conditions the (lovernnient is unable to retain in it 
a superior stall who huA^e become acijuainted with the local language, 
and with tlie local customs which invariably accompany it. It is 
often impossible to officter the subordinate .staff from local sources, 
and foreigners have to be brought in avIio are ignorant alike of the 
people, their language, and thei)* ways. The (ioverjiinent may 
order that the vernacular shall be the language of the (Jovernmeat 
offices and Courts; but since neither officers nor clerks know this 
vernacular projjcrly, compliance Avith the order is often ini[>rac- 
tii*able and almost always incomplete. ?foAvhere are these 
drawbacks more cojispicuous than among the (Jriya-sj>eakiiig 
peoples, disfribiited, as has been pointed out, between three 
administrations, and a source of constant anxic*ty to each. IIenc€5 
in dealing Avith a ijiiestioii of this kind, it may be that the true 
criterion of territorial redistribution sboiild be sought not in race 
hut ill language. A])plying this lest in the ]>vesent case it is 
(loubtful Avhetlier any positiA'e distinct ion c an be draAvn between the 
Oriya-speakiiig peoples of the plains and those of tlie hills. The 
Oriya of Sambalpur is described indeed as a hybrid patoisy as 
compared Avith the purer tongue of Orissa. No doubt there is .some 
truth in this. Hillinen alAvays talk a ruder dialect thau plainmeii, 
and uncivilised tribes than civilised peojiles. Hut there is reason 
to belieA'^e that in the Kasterii half of the Sambalpur District good 
Oriya is spoken, though iii the west it gradually melts into 
Chhutisgariii Hindi. In any case practi(*al experience goes to 
show that the connection between a. spokejii language and its dialect 
or its 'paiou^ is Jt more ]>oient ground of union than a purel 3 ^ racial 
difference is one of separation. The Oriya-s])eaking grou]) in aiiv 
case emerges as a distinct and uiiinistakable faidor, with an identitj’^ 
and interests of its own. 

14. The opinions of the lueinbers of this group have, on several 
•occasions, been expressed in no uncertain sound. ^ Tliej' entertain, 
so far as is known, no particular desire for the disruption of existing 
ties, as compared one Avith the other; but they entertain the 
strongest desire for the disruption of all such ties if hy tliese means 
they can purchase the much greater advantage f)f linguistic union. 
They ask not so much to be taken away from Madras, Avith whose 
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admiiiistratioJi they are not believed to liave grounds for complaint, 
or to be added to or taken away from the Central Provinces, or to 
remain under or be transferred to Bengal, fis to be welded by the 
link of their common language into a single administrative whole. 
The Government of India have received a petition from the people 
of Gan jam, in which they speak of themselves as dissociated from 
their Oriya brethren and of Orissa as “ a limb separated from the 
body and they pray, not for a patchwork red is trihut ion, but that 
the Governineiit of India will be gla(^iouslv pleased to bring 
together the scattered divisions inhabited by Oriya-speakiug 
peoples, /.c., Gan jam in jVfadras, Sambalpuv in the Central Pro- 
vimtevS, and Orissa in Bengal, under the Government of Bengal or 
under any one Government and one ITiiiversity To the same 
effect is the prayer of Baja Baikuntha Nath of Biilasore that all 
the districts and States speaking the Oriya language be united 
together and phu'ed under one common administration, no matter 
whether under Madras, Bengal, the Central Provinces, or a separate 
administration The Government of India have further been 
informed on the best auiliority that even those among the people of 
Sanihalpur who are most attached to the Central Provinces would 
prefer to sever connection with the. province to giving up their 
mother tongue It is for unity on the basis of language, not for 

redistribution on the basis of administrative advantage, that all 
these memorialists plead. It is not contended that opinions may 
not be forthcoming on the opposite side. If they exivst they will 
doubtless be evoked by the present discussion. So far, however, 
as any expression of local views has yet reached the Government 
of India, it coincides with the independent impression that has been 
formed by them. 

15. On tlie grounds above stated the Government of India are 
disposed to unite the whole of the Oriya-speaking peoples, botli 
hill and plain, under one administration, and to make that 
administration in Bengal. In other words, they would add to Orissa 
the Oriya-speakiiig tracts of Sambalpur (615,941 Oriya-speaking 
people out of a total population of 829,698). and its Feudatory 
States, the Ganjam District (with the possible excreption of one 
taluk in which Oriya is said not to be the prevalent language) and 
the Ganjam and Vizagapatam Agency Tracts. Such a scheme 
would solve the question of language once and for all. This change 
would relieve both the Ontral Provinces and Madras of a trouble- 
some excrescence upon their administrative system : and it would 
result in handing over the Orij’^a problem to one Government alone, 
on a scale and with a unity that would admit of its being treated 
with consistency and efficiency. 

16. If the objection be raised to this suggestion that, while in 
the earlier portion of this letter the Government of India advocated 
relief to Bengal, they are now proposing to add to its burdens, the 
answer will be found in the far more important changes that will 
be explained in the remaining paragraphs. 
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17. The effort of tlio proposals liithovto skot(*liccl on the popula- 
tion of the Central Provinres is shoAvn in the follou'iiig statenieiit : — 


Cei\ t ml Pro vinces . 


— 

Population 
in British 
Territory. 

Total 

Population. 

Population 
in British 
Territory. 

Total 

Population* 

Present Population 

9,876,646 

11,873,029 

'I 

1 


Gains. 

Berar 

2,754,016 

2,754,016 ' 

1 

1 

1 

j 

i 

^»==^15.616,l-t8 

18,013,000 

Chutia Nagpar (min as Man- { 
Dhum and BingUbhum). 

2,985,486 

3,986,915 

j 



Losses. 






Sambalpur [minus Phuljliar and 
Chandarpur) (169,727). 1 

659,971 

659,97 1 

( 

? ---059,971 

1,608,391 

Five Oriya Feudatoriea . 

... 

948,420 

\ 

) 

1 


Total population 


... 


14,956,177 

17,005,560 


18. The Govornor-Gencral in Council now turns to the oon- 
rluJing proA^ince Avliioh lias a (*laini to gain in any re(list.ri})ution 
scheme that may he put foiAvarcl. It is now jiearly ^50 years since 
Assam was severed from llengal, and 11 years since it I’oceived 
the only territorial addition lhat has suhseqiiently been made to it. 
This Avas the Lusluii Hills in 18?)2. In 189(}-97 there axics a 
prolonged discussion as to Avhether the Chittagong HiA^ision should 
also be transferred to Assam. Hut, though the project seemed at 
one time likely to take shape, it Axas eventually set aside for the 
time on grounds which haA’e uoaa' ceased to have effecd. The result 
is that Assam remains in much the same condition in respcnt of 
houndaries as Axdien it was first ci'eaied a Chief (h)iniuissionership, 
and is both the smallest and the most backward of the local 
Administratioiia. It contains an area of 5G,0()0 square miles 
(nearly 53,000 British teiTitory), a population of 6,120,000 
(5,841,000 in British territory), and a gi'oss reA^enue of 128 laklis 
{land reA^emie 68 lakhs). 

19. The GoA^erument of India are aware that the smallness and 
backwardness of Assam haA^e been (appealed t^ as supplying a 
sufficient argument against any expansion at all. They are inclined 
to entertain precisely the opposite view. In their opinion it is to 
its contracted area, to its restricted opportunities, to its lack of 
•commercial oxitlet, to its alien seiwices, and to the predominance in 
its life and administration of a single industrial interest depending 
in the main upon imported labour, that what has been described 
as the parochialism of Assam is due. The province requires an 
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impulse forward in all of these directions. It requires territorial 
expansion in order to give to its officers a wider and more interest- 
ing field of work. It requires a maritime outlet in order to develop 
its industries in tea, oil and coal. The paying portions of the 
Assam-llengul Itailw'ay are in the south, and the whole line, if it 
is to he utilised in the interests of the province, ought to be under a 
single adininivStration. Assam moreover will continue to bo 
handicapped, so long as it is dependent for its service upon what 
it may be fortunate enougli to borrow from Bengal. A province 
that can only offer the prize, of one Cominissionership, that is remote 
in locality and backward in development and organisation, will 
not attract the highest type of civilians to its employ. The Gov- 
ernment of India regard it indeed as incontestable that, with a 
service recruited as at present and confined within the present 
limits, Assam will find extreme difficulty in attaining the level of 
a really efficient administration; and it is for this reason that, in 
considering the question of changes, they are impressed with the 
])araniount necessity for making them on such a scale as will remove 
this fandaineiital source of weakness, and will, if possible, give to 
Assam a service of its own, offering a career that wrill attract and 
retain men of ability and mark. No temporary opposition in tlie 
transferred towns or areas, no artificial agitation or interested 
outcry, abould in their opinion be permitted to divert the efforts 
of Government from the main object, T-iz-.y the erection of Assam 
into a vigorous and self-contained administration, capable of 
playing the same part on the North-Kast Frontier of India that 
the Central Provinces have done in the centre, and that the Pxinjah 
formerly did on the North-AVest. If this end can be attaine<l 
coincidently witli a relief . to tbe oveidnirdeiied and (congested 
administration of Bengal, tlie reform should be the more cordially 
recommended and tbe more readily approved. The Governor- 
General in Council will now proceed to explain the means by which 
be thinks that this object may be secured. 

20. The Chittagong Division consists of four Districts with an 
area of 11,770 square miles, a population of 4,7f37,000 and a land 
revenue of 31f lakhs. Attached to it ivS the Native State of Hill 
Tippera, with an area of 4,000 square miles, and a population of 
173,000. It has already been mentioned that the incorporation of 
these areas with Assam has more than once been under discussion ; 
while a reference to the papers on the last of these occasion, viz.y. 
in 189G-97, will show that it was then postponed rather than vetoed, 
the reasons against its acceptance being mainly of a temporary 
character, which have since disappeared. There is now a strong 
I'onsensus of official opinion in favour of the change, and the people 
of Chittagong themselves, who have previously been opposed to 
the transfer, are understood to have changed their view and to bo 
largely in favour of the change. 

21. Tlie main arguments in its favour, in addition to the above 
consensus of authoritative opinion, are the following: — 

(?) The port of Chittagong has not attained the full development 
of whiiih it appears to be susceptible under the administration of 
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Beiig’al. In any case, it cannot have been eiisy for a local 
(Tovernment dominated by the interests of a yreat port like Calcutta* 
to do inueh towards promoting; the advancement of a liumble rival, 
situated vso short a distanc?e away. The Chittagoag* Port Trust is 
in consequence in a somewhat unsatisfactory condition, and it has 
been necessary to consider special measures for adding to its 
revenues. If on the other liand Chittagong' were added to Assam, 
these special drawbacks might be expected to disappear. There 
would be every inducement to the Local (lovornineiit to develop 
the port, since the entire interests of the province, financial, indus- 
trial and commercial, would be involved in its welfare. Already 
the advent of the railway lias caused a considerable stir in Chitta- 
gong, and the value of laml is rising with startling rapidity. Tlio 
Government of India entertain no doubt that Chittagong, if 
transferred to Assam, will find a great future awaiting it, and that 
the port will gain equally with ihe internal industries of which 
it IS the maritime outlet, and whose produce demands easy and 
rapid access to the sea. Further, thei-o can be little doubt that 
( -hittagong, even if it <lid not become tJie cold weather headquarters 
of the Chief Commissioner, must at least receive a great deal of 
his attention and time. 

(//) Tlie Assam-lJengal Itailway will l)e administered with a 
greater regard to the interests of the piovince if it is placed under 
single instead of divided control. If the heavy expenditure incurred 
on this line is to he justified, if its mountain sections are io he 
really utilised in the exploitation of the country, it can only he by 
a fusion of interests l)ctweeii the upper and lower portions of the 
line; and to this a single aftnvinistraiion will powerful^ (M:)iilribnt<‘, 
The junction between the two portions of the railway is on the 
verge of being* effected ; only a small section l>etween lladarpur 
ami Lumding remains to be finished; and then ihe oil-wells of 
Digboi and Makuin, the coal-mines of Margharita, and the tea 
plantiitioiis of the Upiier Brahmaputra, wdll bo placed in unbroken 
connection by rail with the Bay of Bengal. 

(//7) There is no distinction, but, on the contrary, the closest 
resemblance between the condition of the people and the adminis- 
tration in the Chittagong Division, and those in the neighbouring^ 
Assam Districts of Sylliet and Cachar. The systems <»f laml 
settlement and tenure are the same in both areas; the inhabitants 
are identical in race, religion and language. The objections whi(*h 
were raivsed thirty years ago to the absorption of Sylhet and Cachar 
ui Assam have proved to be unfounded : and if those districts were 
now to be given the option of re-union with Bengal, the Government 
of India believe that they would decline the offer. 

22. To ihe arguments that have on previous o('-casions been 
brought, or that might be biought uow, against the c liang-e, a 
sufficient reply is, in the opinion of the Government of India, ijt 
each case forthcoming. 

(t) A fear has been expressed that the people of Chittagong 
would suffer by being subjected to an inferior standard of law and 
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adiniiiistration. There does not appear, however, to be any g-ronnd 
for this apprehension. For it is certain that there would be no 
change either in the class of officers employed, or in the adniitiis- 
tratioii of the law, wliile all the operations of Government would 
leceim closer supervision from the Chief Commissioner of Assam 
than they can possibly meet with from the Lieuteiiani-Governov 
of Hen gal. 

(/?) A similar fear has found vent that (Miittagong would 
removed from the jurisdiction of the High Court of Calcutia. This 
also is a groundless alarm, ior the jurisdiction would remain as now. 

(///■) The loss of the control of the Itengal Board of Reveiuie has 
also been cited as a serious deprivation. The same thing was said 
in 1874 of Sylhet and Cachar. Under the present system the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam acts as Cujnmissioner for those two districts, 
which do not appear to liave sulfered under his chaige. This 
system will, of course, cease if Assam is enlarged to the full extent 
which tlie Government of India contejn plate, and the contrast will 
then be between administration by a Board of Revenue and adminis- 
tration by a Chief ('Vnnmissioner as in the (Central Provinces. On 
various grounds the Government of India are dis])osed to prefer 
the latter system. In connection with tliis cjiiestion it should bo 
noted that in 1890 the members of the Bengal Board of Revenue 
were themselves strongly in favour of the transfer of Chittagong, 
and only advocated its postponement until the. new settlement had 
been concluded and the railway finished; while Sir A. Macrkenzic^ 
wrote ill Mr. Bolton’s letter of 18tli August 189(5 — ‘‘ There will l)e 
a temporary disadvantage in having to prefer revenue appeals bef^ne 
what will be at first an inexpert tribunal ; but the Assam Admini.s- 
tration will soon master the subject, specially as the local jninisterial 
establishments, who are familiar with the re(M)rds, would also be 
transferred, and the Board of Revenue in Bengal could always be 
<‘on.sulted 

(cr) There remains the loss to Chittagong of what Kir A. 
Mai'kenzie, iji the same letter desiadbed as “ its fractional interest 
311 the Bengal (hmiicil The value of this asset is, in the present 
conditions, small. Moreover, such as it is, its loss M'ould be more 
than coinpenssited if Assam (presumiiig it to receive the larger 
instead of the smaller expansion under discussion) weie to share a 
seat on the LegislatiA^e Council of the Governor General with the 
Ueutral Provinces, furnishing a member alternately with that 
administration. 

23. The foregoing proposals will have some effect in extending 
the possibilities of the development of Assam and diminishing its 
drawbacks. But in tlie opinion of the Governor General in 
'Council they will still fall short of providing it with that 'which 
is the real secret of efficient administration, viz.^ a self-contained 
and independent service. Moreover the union of the Oriya-speaking 
people under Bengal will involve a substantial addition to its 
population in the south, while the transfer of the greater part of 
Chutia Nagpur and the whole of the Chittagong Division with Hill 
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Tippera will only briug about a net reduction of sonio five nnllioiis^ 
in the population now subject to the Lieuteiiaiit-Goverijor. It is 
clear that this would leprevseiit no great advance in tlie direction 
ot alfording relief to Jlengal from its present excessive burden. 
It is mainly from tiiese twc^ points of view — the necessity of improv- 
ing the Assam services and of reducing the respoiisilulities of Bengal 
— that the Government of India now proceed with a further sug- 
gestion, namely, the proposal to ijurorpnrate witli Assam the districts 
of Dacfca and Mymensingh» 

24. These two districts of Kasterii Bengal contain an area ot 
9,000 square miles, a popnlatioii of (>,0(34,000, and a land revenue 
of 17 laklis. Tlieir association with Assam was first suggested by 
Sir VV. Ward, Chief Commissioner, in 189(>. It was opp<)sed by 
his successor, Mr. (now Sir H.) (.kitton, in 1897. It lias been 
discussed in a tentative manner by the present (Miief (’\)ininis.sioiici . 
Mr. Fuller sees how greatly the transfer would be? to the interest 
of his provime, but he also recognises the difficulties, and he 
ciitortains .some apprehension at the idea of Assam being swallowed 
up by Kastern Bengal. On the other hand, the transfer is strongly 
lecommended by other authorities. 

25. Apart from the broader considerations to which attention 
has already been <*alled, the arguments for the tiansfer may be 
slated as follows: — 

(t) Geograpiiically, Dacca and ilymensingh are separated by a 
clear line of <livisioii, viz.^ the main channel of the BraiiTnapulra 
11 iver, from Bengal. If they are joined to Assam, the latter will 
pos.se8S a definite and intelligible western boundary, whereas if the- 
CMiittagong Division is assigned to Assam, aiul Dacca and Mynien- 
isingh are left with Bengal, then the two latter districts will con- 
stitute a projection from the main body ot Bengal obtruding itself 
into the heart of Assam, from which they will be sejiarated l>y no 
ties either of origin, language, religion, or administration. 

(/£■} Not only will the transfer enable Assam to obtain an 
iiidepeiiflent service, but that service would possess three separate 
Gommissionersliips, which would be its prize appointments. These 
would be (1) the Brabmaputra valley or Assam proper; (2) Dacca, 
to which would be added Sylhet and Cach.ar; (8) Chittagong. 

{Hi) The proposed transfer of Chittagong to A.ssam w’ould 
constitute Chittagong the port of Assam. Equally would it. be the 
port of Dacca and Slymeiisingh, of Avhich it is the natural com- 
mercial outlet. Though the associations of these two districts have 
hitherto been almo.st exelusiA^ely Avitli Bengal, yet the connection 
between them and Calcutta is from the physical point of view both 
arbitrary and unnatural, the numerous intervening rivers remlering 
communication difficult and slow. 

(/i?) There remains an argument to AA'hioli no small weight 
attaches and w'hicli cannot be left out of consideration. The 
Government of India have reason to believe — and their impressions 
Were strongly confirmed bj*' the enquiries of the Police Commission — 
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that there is no portion of Bengal where the drawbacks of an 
imperfectly supervised administration are more evident than in these 
outlying districts on its eastern border, and that nowhere is the 
4ibsence of close and intimate touch between the officers of Govern- 
ment and the people more appai'ent or more regrettable. The 
Government of India believe that it would be an undoubted 
advantage to Bengal to lose these eleineiits of Aveakness; and that 
the population and interests of the districts in question would be 
materially the gainers if they were bioiight into closer contract 
with the officers and the head of the local admioistration. 

26. On the other band the (Tovernor-General in (.-ouncil thinks 
it not unlikely that the mojiosal which lias been here put forward 
may meet with keen criticism and perhaps in parts Avith strenuous 
opposition. The lines Avhich such opposition may be expected to 
take Avill probably bo the folloAving: — 

(i) The change Avill doubtless be represented as one of a 
retrograde character, tending to place a higlily adA-anced and 
ciA’ilised comm unity under a relatively backwarcl administration. 
The intluence of those sections of the local population, udiose 
dissociations have hitherto lain Avith •( -olcutta and who aiipreciato a 
gravitation that draws them toAvards the capital both of a great 
province and of the GoA^ernmcnt of India, Avill bo tliroAAn into the 
same scale. These objections are deserving of consideration, but 
they are not of (‘ourse of capital importance. They Avere successfully 
iiiKl Avisely disr(jgarded in the case of Sylhet and Cacliai*. They 
were formerly advanced, but liaA’e now been Avaived, in the case of 
tMiittagong. As obstacles to an agreement by common consent they 
may he powerful now. But tlieir Aveight is one that must be 
measured against the vastly superior interests at stake, and that 
will rapidly dwindle (should the change be effected) and before 
long disappear. The nearest analogy that occurs to the Govern- 
ment of ln<}ia is that of the Tulukdars of Oudli, \Adio jirotested 
vigorously against their incorporation with the North-Western 
ProAu'nces nearly half a <:entury ago, but Avho luiA^e long ago 
nc!quiesced in the change, and w’ould now eqAially resent a reversion 
to the status quo ante. But there is this I’emarkable difference, that 
Avhereas the Tulukdars were many, there are comptwatively few- 
considerable zemindars in the area nnder examination, and" they 
would gain in status and consideration by becoming the rei‘Ognised 
magnates of a self-contained and progressiA^e ])roAnnce. 

(it) It is possible that objections may be adA^anced on judicial 
grounds. The Government of India can see no reason why this 
should he the case, since the jurisdiction of the High Court of 
Calcutta over these districts Avould remain unaltered. Mr. Melitus, 
the Commissioner of the Assam iValley, remembering that in 
1880 the High Court themselves suggested the appointment of a 
tTudicial Commissioner at Dacca, has revived the idea. The 
Government of India, as at present advised, do not see its 
advantages; and they are disposed to think that the inhabitants of 
the district would probably prefer the continuance of the present 
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system, which would, as Mr. Fuller has pointed out, open up an 
uveiiue of possible promotion to the eight Judges serving in Assam. 

{hi) Finally, there is the argument, suggested by the Chief 
(Commissioner liiinself, that if Assam were thus enlarged, it would 
lie swamped by the area added to it, and that the change would in 
etfeet be rather the annexation of Assam by Kastei'ii llengal, tliau 
the transfer of Fasten i Bengal to Assam. To the thwernment of 
India these fears appear to be, if not exaggerated, at any rate not 
tormidable. Moreover, as has been observed above, they are dis- 
jjosed to think tJiat the predominance of a single labour question 
and a single industrial interest in Assam is not on the whole 
advantageous. The jirovince as reconstriictod wonlil acipiire a new 
and composite character; but. this ctiaiactor would not be more 
composite than is found in many oilier Indian administrations, 
while it would add to Ihe imporianco ami variety of the whole. 

27. Balancing tlie arguments on either side and bearing in mind 
the permanent considerations mentioned in paragraph 25, (he 
(lovernment of India are ilecMdedly in favour of the addition of the 
districts of Dacca and Myiiiensingh, as well as of the Chittagong 
Division, to Assam. Tliey belicsve that this (ransfer would be the 
most efticient means for securing the end that tliev liave in view, 
the ultimate benefit of the community, and (he progressive 
improvement of the admin istralion as a whole. 

2S. In (‘onclusion, I am to state the figures for Bengal and 
Assam as they will stand, if the pro])osals of tlie (joverjiment of 
Imlia are carried into execution. It will be observed that they 
relieve Bengal to the extent of 11 millions of people, and that (hey 
place Assam almost exaf‘tly upon the same level with the Central 
Provinces, namely, 17 

B r:NG At, — Present popula- 
tioii 

(jruins, 

Samba Ipnr (from Central 
Provinces) 

Feudatory States (from 
Central Provinces) 

Gran jam District (from 
Madras) 

■Oanjam and Vizagapatam 
Agency Tracts (from 
Madras) 


Not lass to Bengal . 


millions. 

78,493,410 

659,971 

948,420 

1,689,142 

1,172,102 

4,469,635 


IjOsses. 

Chittagong Division and 
Hill Ti pper a (to 

Assam) 

Dacca and Mymensingh 
(to Assam) . 

Chiitia Nagpur (to Cen- 
tral Provinces) . 


10,992,926 Future population 


4,911,056 

6,564,590 

3,986,915 

15,462,561 

67,500,484 


Assam — ^P resent population . 


Gainn, 

Chittagong (from Bengal) 

Dacca and Mymensingh (from Bengal) 
Net gain to Assam .... 

Future population .... 

‘STAT COM 


6,126,343 


4,911,056 

6.564,690 

11,476,646 

17,601,989 
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I am to ask tliat the Government of India may be favoured with 
a full expression of the views of the Lieutenant-Governor on tlu* 
reconstruction of Bengal that is proposed in this letter and the 
effect of which is summarised in the foregoing stateinent. 

APPENDIX IV. 

Paragraphs 11 axi> 20 op the Gov^ehnment ov India's despatcji, 

DATED THE 25t1I AuGTJST 1911, ADDRESSED TO THE SECRETARY 

OF State. 

» « « « 4r 

11. If the headquarters of the Government of India be trai.s- 
ferred from Calcutta to Delhi, and if Delhi be thereby made tin* 
Imperial capital, placing the city of Delhi and part of the surround- 
ing country under the direct administration of the Government ol 
India, the following s<‘heme, which embraces three inter-dependent 
proposals, would appear to satisfy all these conditions: — 

I. To reunite the five Bengali-speaking divisions, viz., the Pre- 

sidency, Burdwan, Dacca, llajshalii and Chittagong divi- 
sions, forming them into a Presidency to be administered 
by a Governor-in-Council. The area of the province will 
be approximatelv 70,000 square miles and the populatioti 
about 42,000,000. 

II. To create a*Lieutenant-(jloveruorship-in-Couucil to cousisi 

of Behar, Chota Nagpur and Orissa, with a Legislative 
Council and a capital at Patna. The area of the pr«)- 
vince Avould be approximately 113,000 square miles and 
the j)opulatioTi about 35,000,000. 

III. To restore the Chief Coniniissioiiership of Assam. Tln^ 
area of that province would be about 50,000 square miles 
and the population about 5,000,000. 

« 

20. We now' lurji to the proposal to create a Lieiitenant-Gov- 
eruoi’ship-in-Council for Behar, Chota Nagpur and Orissa. We are 
convinced that if the Governor of Bengal is to do justice to the 
territories which w^e propose to assign to him, and to safeguard the 
interests of the Mohamedans of his province, Behar and Chota 
Nagpur must be dissociated from Bengal. Quite apart, however, 
from that consideration, we are satisfied that it is in the highest 
degree desirable to give the Hindi-speaking people, now included 
within the Province of Bengal, a separate administration. These 
people have hitherto been unequally yoked with, the Bengalis, and 
have never therefore had a fair opportunity for development. The* 
cry of Behar for the Beharis has frequently been raised in connec- 
tion w'ith the conferment of appointments, Jin excessive .number of 
offices in Behar having been held by Bengalis. The Beharis are a 
sturdy loyal people, and it is a matter of common knowledge that,, 
although they have long d,esired separation from Bengal, they 
refraiued at the time of the Partition from asking for it^, because* 



'^Iiey did not wish to join the Bengalis in opposition to (Toverninent. 
Tliei'O has, moreover, been a very marked awakening in Behar in 
recent years, and a strong belief has grown np among Beharis tJiat 
Behar will never develop until it is dissociated from Bengal. TJiat 
belief will, unless a remedy be found, give rise to agitation in the 
near future, and the present is an admirable opportunity t<» cany 
nut on our own initiative a thoroughly souml and mucJi desired 
change. The Oriyas, like the Beharis, have little in coitimon Avith 
:jhe Bengalis, and we propose to leave Orissa (and the Sambaljuir 
district) with Behar and Chota Nagpur. We believe that this 
iirrangement will Avell accord with popular sentiment in Orissa and 
will he AA’elcoine to Behar as presenting a sea-board to that, provinc e. 
We need hardly add that we have considered various altei natives, 
siudi as the making over of Chota Nagpur or of Orissa to the (Vnlial 
Ih’ovinces, and the creation of a Chief (!!!ominissiouership instead of 
a Lieutenant-Governorship for Behar, Chota Nagpur and Orissa, 
hut none of them seem to deserve more than passing consideration. 
Mid we have therefore refrained from troubling Your Ijordship with 
tlie overwhelming arguments against tJieni. We have also 
purposely refrained from discussing in this desj>atcli <[iiestions of 
subsidiary importance which must demand detaileil coiisideniti«)n 
when the main features of the scheme are sanctioned, ami we are 
in a position to (‘onsiilt the local Governments concerned. 

* 


APPENDIX V 

The l^hilip-Duff Enquiry lleport 

ItKPOKT ON Enquiry into attituiie of Ouiya-sfeaking roiai-AXioN 

OF THE Madras Pkesidency towards amalgamation with 

OTHER OrIYA-SPEAKING TRACTS. 

HesoUition by the Government' of IndiOj Home Department. No. 

F .-669 j 22-Pnhlic, dated Simla, the 1st October 1924. 

The following Itesolution was moved by Mr. Sachchidananda 
Sinha in the old Imperial Legislative Council on the 2()th Eebruary 
1920: — 

This Council recommends to the Governor-General in Council 
that a mixed Committee of non-officials and officials be 
appointed to formulate a scheme for the amalgamation 
of the Oriya-speaking tracts at present administered or 
controlled by the Governments of Madras, Bengal and 
the Central I?rovinces, with the existing Orissa Division 
of the province of Bihai' and Orissa 

And in accordance with the promise then made on behalf of 
‘Government much information on the subject has been c*ollected. 

2. The most important areas in British .India inhabited by 
'Oriya-speaking peoples, which are not now included in Orissa, are 
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contained in the Gan jam and Vizagapatam JDistricts of the Madras/ 
Presidency. The Governor-General in Council is not, however, 
satisfied as to the wishes of the Oriyas in these areas. There may 
or there may not be a genuine desire on the part of these Oriyas 
to be amalgamated with the Oriyas of Orissa and it is clear that if 
there is no such desire further steps towards amalgamation should 
not be taken at the present juncture. The Governor General in 
Council has therefore decided to depute two officers, of whom one 
should be nominated by tlie Madras Government, to make detailed 
eiiquiiy on the spot regarding the attitude of Oriya inliabitants of 
the Madras Presidency towards the question of the amalgamation of 
the tracts iiiliabited by them with Orissa. The Governor-General 
ill Council has nominated Mr. C. L. Philip, i.C.S., at present 
Political Agent, Orissa Peudatory States, and the Government of 
Madras has nominated Mr. A. C. Dull, I.C.S., at present Collector 
of Bellary in the Madras Presidency, for this duty. These otticers 
will carry out the enquiry jointly and report to the Government of 
India. The enquiry will begin at once. 


Okijkii. — O rdered that a copy of* the above Resolution be publi- 

, • -I • The (jlo> ut 

shed m tbe Gazette of India and couiiiiunicated to nr. i . j.; riniip, 

Mr. A. C. l>ulf' 1 .c\s. 


Letter eicom Messrs. PiiTur and Dufk, Oriva Amalgamation 
Enquiry, to the Secretary, Government of IxNdia, Home 
Derartment, Delhi, datei> Camr Cuttack, the 2Utii 
December 1924. 

We have the honour to send herewith oiu* report in accordance 
with Government ot India Resolution No. E.-G69-Public, Home 
Department, dated Simla, the 1st October 1924. Tbe enclosures 
referred to in the report are despatched in a separate registered 
parcel. Signatures and petitions are being sent by passenger train 
as the pa(!kage is too bulky to be sent by post : tne rail receipt will 
follow. We completed our duties on the afternoon of 26th Decem- 
ber 1924. To cash bills our clerk is being sent back to Berhampore 
and will reliuquisli his duties there. A hiial statement of accounts 
will be despatched by Mr. Dult from Bellary early in the new year. 
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llEPOltT ON OHLYA AM AIAfAM ATION ENQUIRY. 

1. Scoi)e of Enqiiivif. — Under the terms of (lovernment of India 
Ke»solution, Home Department, No. E.-009-l*iil)lie, dated 1st Octo- 
ber 1924, we were appointed “ to make detailed eiKpiiry on Uio 
s])Ot rejjardijig the attitude of Oriya iiiluibitaiits of the Madras 
l^resideiicy towards the cpiestion of the anuilganiation of tlie tracts 
inhabited by tbein with Orissa 

2. A tea affected. — The skeleton map supplied to ns by the 
(Government of India, and basecl on (!ensiis fio-ures of 1921, shows 
that the tracts inhabited by Oriya-speakin»- peo[>le in the Madras 
l*resideiu\y correspond rouo-hly with the fl eypore Kstate and the (ian- 
jam district. In the eTey})orc Estate the census figures show that the 
Malkanagiri, l^adwa, l\)ttanf»’i, llayapada, Bissemkatak and Crunii- 
])ur Taluks (‘oiitain less than 50 per cent, of Oriya-speaking inhabi- 
tants. We thougJit it unnecessary, therefore, to visit those areas 
though we did travel through the Pottaiigi Taluk. Similarly in the 
(ran jam District we did not visit the purely Telugu areas of Ohicacole 
and Narasannapet and confined our eiupiiries in the Oanjam Agency, 
where the people are mostly Klionds and Savaras, to a short tour 
in the Ghuinsur Udayagiri Taluk, obtaining also the opinions of a 
iiumher of leading “ Muthadars ” of other parts. 

Though both Oriyas and Telugus question the accuracy of the 
census figures as showing the proportions of Oiuya and Telugu- 
speakiiig people, and thougli from our local experience we find that 
these figures apparentlj' in some areas include and in some exclude 
Oriya-speaking aboriginal people, we consider from our observations, 
on the spot that they give a sufiiciently correct idea of the facts for 
the purpose of the present en^piiry. 

3. Method adopted. — On receipt of tJie orders of ajipointmeut 
and before starting the detailed local enquiry wo addressed the 
Collectors of both districts, published notices, and a preliminary 
tour programme in the local papers, and opened correspondence 
with numerous officials and non-officials interested in the question. 
We each visited the headquarters of our respective Governments to 
study the previous papers on the subject and to acquire information 
likely to be of assistance. Mr. Philip arrived at Berhampore on 
the 28th October to make final arrangements with the local officials 
regarding the tour, to collect iiiforniation about the district, and 
to receive the Avritten statements of various individuals and bodies 
previously called for. He proceeded to V^izagapatam on the 8th 
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i^ovember for the same purpose and was joined there by Mr. Duff 
on the 12th November. We then published a revised tour pro- 
gramme and informed prominent individuals, public bodies, and 
organi^sed Associations, that we would interview them at the dates 
and places given in the prograinme. In accorda^^ce with this plan, 
we have throughout our tour interviewed many individuals, official 
and non-official, heard the views in detail of numerous deputations, 
and received addresses from the public at all places of importance. 
AVe have in addition visited many way-side villages and conversed 
with large numbers of raiyu^ts. Though owing to the cyclones of last 
3 ’ear and this we were put to (considerable difficulty in moving about 
the country, we were still able to visit a sufficient number of villages 
to give us a sound idea of the views of the cultivating classes. 

A copy of our lour programme and a map showing the routes 
followed is attached to the report as Enclosure ‘ A 

Enclosure ‘ whicdi deals Avith Ganjam only is divided into 
ffve parts. The first contains copies of the addresses read to xis 
, personally at different centres; the second contains resolutions 
ipassed by various associations and public meetings and forwarded 
to us by post ; the third contains precis provided bv several of the 
deputations interviewed by us; the fourth contains a selection of the 
written opinions of the more important individuals; the fifth con- 
tains resolutions on the question passed by such Local Hoards as 
have considered it. 

4. Attitude of Oriya inhabitants of Vizagayaiam District . — ^The 
Maharaja of Jeypore has given his opinion against amalgamation 
as far as the Vizagapatam Agency is concerned in the statements 
in Enclosure ‘ C We also saw him personally at Waltair, but 
he did not then add anything to what he had set forth in his written 
.-statements, Avhich give detailed reasons for the view that he holds. 

The views of the Oriya inhabitants of the district were obtained 
!by us at Waltair and during our tour through the Koraput Agency : 
resolutions passed at various public meetings were also forwarded 
to us. A selection of these is included in Enclosure * D along 
with the opinions of prominent individuals and a copy of an address 
presented to us at Waltair hy a deputation of representatives from 
various parts of the district presided over by Sreeman Vikrama Deo 
Varma, President of the Utkal Samaj, Vizagapatam. These all 
•express a desire for the amalgamation with Orissa of the tracts 
inhabited by the Oriya-speaking people of the district. Some of 
these statements come from areas which are sparsely inhabited by 
Oriya-speaking people and do not require- much consideration at 
present ; and many of the figures and general assertions given in the 
•detailed arguments used by the Vizagapatam Utkal Samaj and in 
the Vizagapatam address are misleading. Their claim that the 
whole of the Vizagapatam Agency is largely populated by Oriya- 
speaking people and that the hill tribes are closely allied to Oriyas 
is incorrect. Census figures show a preponderance of Oriya-speaking 
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people in Koraput, Jeypore and Naiiraiigpur Taluks and iiowheit- 
else througlioxit the Vizagapatam Agency. With the exception ot 
the Savaras in Ouiiupur Taluk and scattered Kolarian tribes 
elsewhere the majority of the hill tribes are in origin IJravidiaii. 
]t is true that in the three taluks wliere Oriya is shown as the pre- 
vailing language numbers of the hill men liave adopted Oriya. lu 
those taluks we found on our tour that the Urahniins and other high 
caste Hindus were largely descendants of immigrants bi*ought into 
and settled in the Kstate by previous Itajas. llepresentatives of these 
families and other educated Oriyas whom we interviewed at Koraput , 
Jeypore and Naurangpur expressed a strong desire for anialgania- 
tioii with Orivssa, but when we reached villages wliere their influence 
had not penetrated we found either a total ignorance of the question 
or merely a desire for the continuance of the Oriya language without 
any conception of the meaning of amalgamation. The president 
of the Union Board of Jeypore, who was the chief sjiokesman for 
the local deputation, admitted that most of the 8,727 sigiiatoriesi 
to the petitions for amalgamation presented to us from the Agency 
wore Brahmins and Koi'onos as these were almost the only literate 
(•lasses and that the cullivating classes had no opinion on the matter.. 

5. Opinions of Zenimdars of Oanjam. — The opinions of the' 
Zemindars of Ganjam are summarised in the llesolution passed at a 
mooting of the Zemindars’ Association at Borhampore on the 2nd 
November 1924. Enclosure ‘ E ’ fl)*^ is a copy. It was proposed 
by the llajali of .Parlakimedi, seconded by the Zemindar of 
Khallikote and Atagada and carried unanimously “ that tliis 
Association is of the opinion that for the advancement of iJie Oriyas- 
it is absolutely necessary that all the Oriya-speakiiig tracts be 
brought under one administration 

AU’. T. V. Narasinga Rao, a Telugii Malukdar of Aska Taluk,, 
who was present at that meeting, later stattMl before Air. Duff at 
Aska and submitted to us a representatoiii [Enclosure ‘E ’ (7)]''' 
ill which he said that he was not in favour of the partition of 
Ganjam and the amalgamation of any part of it with Orissa, arid 
that when the resolution quoted above was discussed it xvas di.stincllv 
understood that amalgamation with Orissa as a separate juovinre 
was meant. We have been given good reasons to believe that the 
statements made in this representation are incorrect. The Maluk- 
dar did not take any part in the discussion at the meeting. 

During our tour we interviewed the Zemindars of Parlakimedi, 
Khallikote and Atagada, Dharakote, Mandasa, Chikati, Bodogada, 
Sergada, Surangi, Tekkali, Nandigam, Tarla, the Proprietor of 
Baruva, and the Malukdars of Aska. With the exception of the last 
named, who will be referred to in a separate paragraph, all expres- 
sed themselves as in favour of amalgamation of the Qriya-.speakiug 
tracts under one administration. They considered generally that 
socially, economically and politically the Oriyas would be benefited 
by the union and tnough some doubts were expressed, as by the 
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ilajah of Parlakimedi who thought that he might have some trouble 
with his Telugu raiyats and by the Zemindar of Sergada who con* 
>jidered that amalgamation might result in some personal loss to 
"he Zemindars of Ganjain, they were unanimous in the opinion 
that for the good of the Oriya community as a whole union was 
essential. All were further unanimous in the opinion, whhjh was 
strongly expressed, that no estate should be partitioned and that 
all the Oiiya estates sliould be transferred together. They were 
•definitely against any suggestion that any estate belonging to an 
Oriya Zemindar should left under a separate administration on 
account of a inajority of its inhabitants being Telugu. 

The question of the form which the miitod administration would 
take is outside the scope of the present enquiry but on this point 
it seems desirable to note that the opinions of some of the Zeniimlars 
were indefinite and that other did not care for amalgamation wiih 
Bihar. They seemed to prefer the idea of a sejiarate Orissa. The 
R.aj.ali of Parlakimedi did not think that any advantage would he 
gained if (Tanjain were brought under Bihar and Orissa, but was 
not prepared to discuss tlie problem in detail. The Zemindar of 
Mand.Qsa did not much like the idea of Bihar and said he was quite 
happy under the administration of Madras; while he thoiiglit that 
it would be a good thing for the Oriyas to he united in one jirovince 
he admitted the finaindal difficulty of a sej)arate Oriya ])rovince and 
suggested that a combined Oriya and Andhra jirovince with its 
capital at Vizagapatam would be a juacf icable and useful proposi- 
tion. The Zemindar of Dharakote thought tJiat a separate Orissa 
would be financially possible, but in any case the Oriyas would 
benefit by being united under one administration. The Zemindar 
^>f Bodogada Avas desirous of a. separate Orissa : till that' eA’'ontuat<»d 
he thought that the Oriyas would be able to get along under Biluir 
and Orissa but feared that the Biliari and Oriya problem w'oiild !>e 
just as bad as the '[rdugu and Oriya problem now is and that there 
Avould not be much advantage in going over to Bihar and Orissa 
if a separate Oi’issa was not ultimately formed. The Zemindar of 
Nandigam held the same views but when told that there were pi’acti- 
cally no Biharis in Orissa proper he said that, in that case, he 
Avould not object to amalgamation with Bihar and Orissa. 

The Zemindar of Kliallikote and Atagada, Avho is President of 
the District Board of Ganjam, of the Zemindars’ Association of 
Ganjam and of the Khallikote College, Berhampore, is definitely 
of opinion that a separate Orissa is financially impracticable, that 
a union of Orissa with Andhra province would be distinctly injurious 
to the Oriyas, and that the immediate amalgamation of the Oriya- 
.speaking tracts of Madras with Orissa is essential for the interests 
of all classes of Oriyas Avhether they be zemindars or raiyats. His 
written statement [Enclosure ' E ’ (2)]* puts the case very clearly 
and may be taken as expressing the views of all the Oriysx Zemindars 
of the district. 


* Not printed. 
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The E.aja of Bobbili is the owner of the Biridi Estate and the 
Jtaja of Vizianagi'ani is the owner of the Jalaiitra Estate in Ganjam 
district. Both these Zemindars own extensive estates in the Viza- 
oapatam district. They have given their opinion in favour of 
ainalgaTuatioii and their letters are Enclosures ‘ E ’ (3) ami ‘ E * 
^4).* The Itaja of Vizianagram Jias no objection to the proposal 
for amalgamation. The Itaja of Bobbili thinks that though 
amalgamation with Orissa Avill cause some administrative incon- 
venience to himself this must be over-looked in view of the fact that 
the Oriya iiopulation of Hig Biridi Estate unanimously desires 
Mualgamation. 

6. Opinion in areas where j^ojmlation is less than 0() per eent. 
Oriya-speaking. — The map already referred to shows a considerable 
area in the Vizagapatam district as containing an Oriya population 
varying from 10 per <;eiit. to 50 per cent., but tliat area we have dealt 
with in a separate paragraph. Wo are here concerned with similar 
tracts in the Ganjam district excluding the Agency which we discuss 
elsewhere. 

In the Chicacole taluk including Narasaniiapeta the map shows 
lhai the Oriya population is negligible. There we made no detailed 
eiujuiries though we have received representations from interested 
parties living in that area, which will be referred to in the para- 
graph dealing with the Telngii opposition to amalgamation. 

The most iinjmrtant area to be considered now is the Parlakimedi 
Zcmindary Taluk; to the South East and East thereof lie the smaller 
estates, of Tekkali, Pata Tekkali, Nandigani, Tarla, Baruva, 
Hodorsingi, Jalantra and Mandasa. Still further Eastward there 
are considerable areas in Surangi, Chikati and the Ichchliapuram 
Government Taluk which have a preponderating Tclugu popula- 
tion, but as the balance is shown as in favour of Oriyas East of 
Sompet these latter three areas can be more suitably clubbed with 
B^rbampore Taluk. 

The Parlakimedi Estate is owned by an Oriya Zemindar, who 
is looked up to as the leading Oriya Zemindar of Ganjam partly 
owing to his family connection with the ancient line of Puri Bajahs. 
There is an undoubted solidarity among the Ganjam Oriya Zemin- 
dars who are interrelated and also bound by numerous ties with the 
feudatory chiefs and zemindars of Orissa. Although therefore it 
cannot be denied that the majority of the population of the Parlaki- 
medi Estate is Telugu, we felt that the Bajah^s opinion must carry 
great weight and we considered it incumbent on us to make a 
more detailed investigation in Parlakimedi than perhaps the^ 
percentage of Oriya-speaking people justified. 

Parlakimedi town itself is divided between Oriyas and Telugus. 
Among the Oriyas of the town, where there are important educa- 
tional institutions and where the majority of the educated people 
of the Estate is congregated the desire for amalgamation id certainly 
unanimous. This desire was manifested at an enthusiastic meeting 
which we attended in the Bajah's College. There was no counter- 
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»demoustratioii in the town itself though that does not mean that 
there is no opposition. There has been little or no counter-propa- 
ganda anywhere, whereas the numerous amalgamation societies 
have been most active throughout the district in securing support 
to their cry for union with Orissa. We made extensive tours in 
the interior of tlie estate, to Varanasi in the West, to IJppalada 
in the North and to Nautala in the South. On our journey 
to Varanasi we were met at various jilaces by demonstrations in 
favour of amalgamation, but very few of the people knew anything 
definite about the problem. Those who had any opinion to express 
at all were in the main anxious about the continued and more 
extensive use of the Oriya language, for the constant complaint was 
that Oriya was not understood in Courts, Post Offices and other 
places where official business was transacted. Though we had 
repeated complaints about educational disabilities we lound that in 
proportion to the population the Elementary Schools had in fact 
a very fair number of Oriya teachers. The villages along the 
Varanasi road are very mixed in character. Some are almost purely 
Teliigu, some largely Oriya, and in many the proportion of Telugus 
to Oriya is about half and half. Often the Oriyas claimed a pre- 
ponderance of Oriya-speaking houses in their village, thougli we 
found on closer enquiry that in fact the Telugus were equal to if 
not greater in number than the Oriyas. In one village Minigaiii 
where Telugus were in a large majority they knew nothing about 
amalgamation and cared nothing. The headman was indifferent 
and said that if the Taluk w^as transferred provided they kept theij* 
land they would be quite content. Kharigam the Telugus were 
definitely opposed to amalgamation, but close by at Ebaroda one 
Telugu said distinctly that he wanted amalgamation. In Varanasi 
itself we met the first definite counter-demonstration. The head- 
man claimed the country as Telugu country into Avhich Oriyas had 
immigrated wffiile the Oriyas made the usual counter claim. 

Southwards from Parlakiinedi the population becomes more and 
more Telugu, but opinion is for the most part non-existent or 
indifferent. 

On our tour northwards wre found a certain amoiint of opposition 
from Telugus, and by chance in a few cases complete ignorance 
among some Oriyas. In fact where there had been propaganda 
there were demonstrations, wdiere there had been none there was 
indifference. 

Our conclusion as far as Parlakimedi is concerned is that the 
educated Oriyas desire amalgamation, and that though the majority 
of the inhabitants of the Estate are Telugus, they really do not 
care much what Ooverament they are under provided they keep 
their lands. Comparatively few Oriyas know Telugu, the language 
difficulty for them is, therefore, real. But very many of the 
Telugus know Oriya, they are by common consent more intelligent, 
more pushing and better cultivators, more capable of adapting 
themselves to possible changes, and therefore less likely to suffer 
from the comparatively small inconveniences which form the 
biirden of the Oriya complaint. In fine, if the major pQi:tion of 
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Gail jam including most of the Zemindari areas is taken from 
Madras it is only natural that the Parlakimedi Estate should go 
with the majority, and we cannot find that the Telugu inhabitants 
anticipate much inconvenience from the possible change. 

In Tekkali, there was a very noisy Oriya demonstration, in spite 
of the fact that the Telugus are in tlie majority throughout the 
Estate and the neighbouring small Zeiniiidaries. Local bodies are 
clearly controlled by Telugus and tlie local Christian Mission is a 
Telugu Mission, and not an Griya one. T3ut the ZcTuindars are 
Oriyas, thougli there are a few so called Malukdars purchasers 
of small estates, who are Telugus. There was also an Oriya 
demonstration at Palasa close to Tarla led by the Zemindar, and at 
Mandasa we received addresses and depuiations under the aegis of 
the Mandasa Zemindar. One interesting petition was presented 
to us at Mandasa from a Kanipo He claimed to be an Oriya 
and favoured amalgamation though he himself knew no Oriya. He 
belongs to the caste common in (xaiijam, claimed by the Telugus as 
a Telugu caste called ‘‘ Eapu ” and by the Oriyas as an Oriya 
caste called “ Eampo One Tamil llrahmin, a native of Maii- 
dasa, also favoured aiiialgamatioii with Orissa in the hope of 
escaping the Brahmin iion-Brahmin controversy which at present 
dominates the political atmosphere of Madras. 

Our conclusions for the area up to and including Mandasa and 
Baruva are the same as for Parlakimedi. 

7. Area where illation is 50 iwr cent, to 75 per cent. Oriya . — 
According to the map this area begins in the neighbourhood of 
Ichchhapurara and Chikati and includes the large commercial 
centre Berhampore, the most important town in the district. A 
map prepared from census figures compiled taluk by taluk cannot 
pretend to minute accuracy. In reality the inhabitants along the 
coast even further north-east than Berhampore are largely Telugus, 
and in Berhampore town itself there are more Telugus than Oriyas,. 
but inland the percentage is much more in favour of Oriyas and it 
is obvious that no line of demarcation within tliis area is ftsasible. 

At Ichchhapuram we received addresses and deputations from 
Ichchhapurani town and taluk, Surangi Zeinindary and Jamda. 
Clearly the educated Oriyas nrant amalgamation with Orissa for 
reasons social, religious and political, but the ordinaiy people, 
as Sriman Lai Mohan Patnaik, President of the local Oriya Samaj, 
said, are merely anxious about the use of the Oriya language iir 
Courts and other offices. One complaint in particmlar was brought 
to our notice in Ichchhapuram to the effect that, although the- 
Oriyas in the union area numbered 4,000 as against 6,000 Telugus, 
the Wards were so jerrymandered that the Oriyas could not exercise 
their full voting power. It was also admitted that Oriyas took 
little interests in local politics and by reason of their ignorance and 
indifference were easily persuaded to vote for Telugus. 

In Chikati Estate, the proportion of Oriyas is above fifty per 
cent. ; to the north the people are almo^st entirely Oriyas, and south- 
wards they are largely Telugus. We heard four deputations at; 
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Chikati, two from local, social and political association, one from 
the Eoronos^ Association and one from the Amalgamation 
Committee. All asked for amalgamation but there was a marked 
iiicli nation to avoid a definite pronouncement regarding the 
possibility of amalgamation with Bihar and Orissa as opposed to 
amalgamation with a separate Orissa province. The Koronos’ 
<U)mplaint is that their hereditary vocation being clerical and the 
Telugu ijiflinMice being paramoTint in Government service they Inwe 
to lea.i*n Tclngu for official purposes and are losing their Oriya 
identity. A fairly well educated Brahmin of Chikati who knew no 
English tobl us he did no^; know what was the capital of Bihar; 
a Bliandari who liad passed the School Final Examination of tlie 
Madias University did not know where Patna was. During a 
morning’s drive northwards from Chikati we questioned several 
local villagers. Many knew nothing of the agitation, others told 
us the usual story about the difficulty of writing letters and under- 
standing notices in Telugu. 

Borhampore is at present the headquarters of the “ Amalgama- 
tion Committee ” which is responsible for all the recent propaganda. 
Tile (.V)inmittee was specially formed as a sub-committee of the 
ITtkal Union Conference for the purposes of the present emjniry. 
Naturally, therefore, we received several influential deputations at 
Berhampore and the mass meeting which was attended was most 
enthusiastic. We also heard the opinion of the Telugiis wlio 
<*oristiiute the majority of the population in Berhampore town itself. 
That will be dealt with in a separate paragraph. Addresses and 
individual statements of importance will be found in Enclosure 
^ B 

T. The Amalgamation Sub-Committee appeared before us first. 
It is an offshoot of the TTtkal Union Conference which was started 
in TOOpS after the Ganjam National Conference of 1901. The ori- 
ginal history of the Conference movement will be found in the 
statement of Zemindar of Khallikote (Enclosure E-2).* It is repre- 
sentative of all the Oriyas of the district and one of its Vice-Presi- 
dents is Sriman Vikrama Deo of Vizagapatam. The arguments 
advanced by this Committee and the other deputations are sum- 
marised in para. 10. 

IT. We also heard a deputation from the Ganjam District 
Association, a political body wffiich formerly included Zemindars 
among its members, but now has none, owing to the fact that the 
activities of the leader.! -of the association favour the interests of 
the raiyats at the expense of the Zemindars. 

III. The Oriya members of local bodies sent a deputation under 
the leadership of the Vice-President of the District Board. 

IV. The ^Oriya Christian Community of Berhampore was 
renresented. 
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V. The Conpress Committee sent oi'ie representative Sriman 
Jfiranjaii Patnaik, President of the Utkal Provincial Congress 
•Committee. 

VI. The Utkal Ashram is a social organisation. 

VII. Teacdiers and Students expressed their views which are 
summarised in the notes prepared by Sriman S. (.Tantayet and filed 
us Knclosure B-III (4).* 

VIII. Kavirajas and Pandits expressed their views in w-riticu 
luenioranda . 

TX. The Ilaiyats’ Association represents cultivators and land- 
owners under (Jovernmcnt. It is a recent formation called into 
heing largely for the purposes of local eletdion campaigns. 

X. Finally we had a deputation of Oriya ladies who ordinarily 
ilo not appear in public at all. They pleaded that the very fact 
of their ap]iearance before us was eloquent proof of their anxious 
longing for amalgamation. 

These deputations expressed the views of the enlightened Oriyas 
of llerhanqmre and the surrounding area and were iinanimous in 
favour of anialgainaiion. TVe gathered that they preferred a 
se])arate Orissa province, but \vere on the whole in favour «if union 
with Bihar and Orissa for the time being in the hope of securing 
tlieir ultitnate object at a later date. There w'ere nevertheless 
several individuals both at Berhampore and elsewhere who stated 
that it WAS immaterial to them what Government they might be 
i:nder provided all Oriyas were under one Government. 

From Berhampore we made two distant tours into the interior. 
The first took us to Purushottaptir just north of the Iluahikiilya 
river north-eastwards from Berhampore. We visited several 
villages and talked with several raiyat*s by the road-side. It was 
a]»nising to find one Orij’a who thought we had come to enquire 
about what he called the Gandhi llaj There are colonics of 
Telugus in this direction but most of the people are Oriyas, and as 
projmganda did not ajipear to have been veiw vigorous in the 
neighbourhood we had no demonstration. At Purushottapur there 
IS a Deputy Tahsildar Magistrate who is a Telugu. He showed us 
depositions recorded by him in Oriya, but he only seems to have 
adopted this habit recently though he spoke Oriya well enough. 

The second tour was t(» Digupudi in the Bodokiinedi Estate and 
to Patapur in the Sanokiinedi estate. Both at the road-side and at 
the two centres mentioned we had demonstrations and addresses. 
Patapur is almost entirely Oriya. One Oriya Brahmin from an 
outlying village appeared to be entirely ignorant about tlie question, 
but in general the desire for amalgamation was unanimous. 

S. Area containing 7*5 per cent, and more Oriya-spealcing 
population . — The area for consideration in this paragraph includes 
the northern part of the Berhampore Taluk, the Aska and Surada 
Taluks with the estates of Dharakote, Sergada and Bodogoda and 
the Malukdari villages round Aska, the Ghumsur Government 
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'faluk, the Chatrapur Government Taluk, the estates of Ehallikote 
and Atagada, and the small estates of Biridi, Humina and Palur. 
We received road-side deinonstratioiis everywhere and addresses 
and deputations at Aska, Dharakote, Sergada, Surada, llussellkonda, 
Chatrapiir, Itambha, Khallikote, Kudala and Boirani. Very little 
comment is needed for wherever any opinion was expressed at all it 
was distinctly in favour of amalgamation. The opinions of the 
Zemindars and Malukdars are dealt with elsewhere and the argu- 
ments of the edu(*ated leaders are summarised in paragraph 10. 

One or two minor points deserve mention. It was admitted hy 
more than one educated Oriya that the masses had really no opinion 
on the matter until the <[uestion was explained to them by the 
leaders of the agitation. That is no doubt perfectly true; but it is 
also true that the ordinary raiyats experience the same language 
inconveiiiences as have been described in dealing with Parlakimedi 
and other areas. They have Avillingly subscribed their names or 
thumb marks to the uiiinerous printed mahazars we have received, 
and they do in a vague sort of way lio 2 )e for a millenium, little as 
they may understand the reasons which the leaders put in their 
mouths. 

In the Ghumsiir Taluk there are many Khonl villages. 
Probablj" the Kliouds there have adopied many Oriya customs, and 
are better acquainted with the Oriya language than the Khonds 
of the Agency. At any rate, they cannot be expected to have much 
to say one way or the other. 

There is .an important class of merchants throughout the area 
called Kalinga Komities. Our own enquiries in the interior villages 
satisfy us that though this caste was in origin Teliigu the vast 
majority of them have lost their Telugu identity and speak and’ 
write Oriya almost exclusively and live on intimate terms with the 
Oriyas among whom they are settled. Some leading Kalinga Koini- 
ties of Berhampore appeared with the Telugu deputation and 
strongly opposed this view. But in Berhampore thougli the Telugu 
element is strong, the Komities of the interior have trade connec- 
tions with the big merchants of Berhampore and even the latter 
keep most of their accounts in Oriya. 

9. The Ganjam Agency , — The first representative of the Ganjam 
Agency whom wre met was the Bisoi of Gumma. He came to see us 
at Parlakimedi. We gathered that he was in favour of amalgama- 
fion with Orissa, but his ideas on the subject are nebulous. The 
usual claim was made at Parlakimedi that the Savaras, the abori- 
ginal inhabitants of the southern part of the Ganjam Agency, were 
gradually becoming Oriyas in language and customs. It is certainly 
true that in the Agency schools in Savara country Oriya is the 
language of instruction; on the other hand we found that in the 
Parlakimedi Estate many of the so-called Kapu Savaras, who 
have abandoned their old language, dress and customs have in actual 
fact adopted Telugu and know no Oriya. That there is any affinity 
between Savaras and Oriyas is absurd. Propinquity and the lan- 
guage of the local traders and the local market centres will decide^ 
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what language will in the end oust thc^ aboriginal dialects. These 
remarks apply equally to the claims put before us at Mandasa, 
Ichhapur, (Jhikati, Jlodokiinedi, Surada and Russellkonda. We 
expected to receive at Surada statements from some of the lUi're 
important inhabitants of the southern Khond Agency, but the 
Zemindar of Korada alone sent us an expression of his opinion. 

A visit to tlm interior of the (xhunisur Udayagiri Taluk cojn- 
pleted our enquiry in the Gan jam Agency. Naturally the ordinal y 
Khond cultivators proved to be eiiliidy ignorant of the moaning of 
“ amalgamation It tvas perhaps surprising that in a huge 
Khond village Kilikia within 3 miles of TJdayagiri Mr. Duff could 
only find two Khonds who claimed any knowledge of the Oriya 
language, but that village happened to have no school. Wheie 
there are schools, though Khond is still really the sole language ^f 
the people, there must be an increasing number of hillmon who 
are ac^qnainted with Oriya. The Kilikia village head’s ideas on 
the subject were typically expressed in the words if w'g have to 
go to Cuttack we shall die : if yon join us with Cuttack ^ve shall 
run away 

Ill the Ghumsur TJdayagiri Taluk many of the Muttah 
heads are themselves Khonds. The Tjinepacla Moliko ” whose 
village lies on the borders of Phnlbani, expressed an emphatic 
dislike of the Phnlbani administration. His neighbour, ilie Oriya 
“ Bisovi ” of Koinjore, on the other hand w'as in favour of amal- 
gamation. llepresentatives from tlie Balliguda Taluk also came to 
IJdayagiri. The patros of Mahasingi and Btidaguda preferred to 
si-ay as they were, but said that if uo changes were made in the 
administration they did not mind what Goveinment they were 
under. The old Patro of Simon bad i, Iswara Patro, who ihongh 
on Oriya prefers to speak Khond, ivas definitely against amalgama- 
tion. The Patro of Balliguda, who had attended the public meeting 
at Husstdlkonda, was in fjivour of it. 

In fine the great majority of the inhabitants of the Ganjain 
Agency are not Oriya either in language or in customs. The 
Savaras are Kolarians and the Khonds are Dravidifins. Only an 
infinitesimal few have any idea of what amalgamation means and 
of these few many arc indifferent. Nevertheless their graduolh- 
developing intellectual and trade lelations are with the plains of 
Ganjam. If, therefore, the plains of Gaiijam are to be amal- 
gamated with Orissa the Agency trac ts must go writh them, and tlic^ 
transfer is not likely to be a matter of any real concern to the 
inhabitants provided they are allow'od to retain their existing 
peculiar customs and form of administration. 

10. Reasons given for the desire for amalganMtioii with Orisstt . — 
It is not possible, neither is it necessary, to deal separately wiih 
the numerous addresses, statements of deputations and representa- 
tions of individuals which have been received, ft will, howt^vei. 
be useful to summarize the more cogent arguments and opinions 
put foi'ward in them as reasons for the desire of the Oriyas for 
amalgamation with Orissa. 
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(1) Administrative difficulties. 

(а) There is a deficiency af Oriya officers in superior grades of 

Magisterial and other sei-vices. It has been pointed out 
that there is at present only one Oriya Deputy Collector 
in the province, and there are no Oriyas in the superior 
grades of the Police and Porest Services, Telugu Officers 
posted as Magistrates, Tahsildars, etc., in Oriya-speaking 
tracts very frequently do not know Oriya and the quality 
of tlieir work thereby suffers and Oriyas are put to much 
inconveiiienee,'even where the Court language has been 
officially declared to be Oriya. 

(б) In spite of orders to increase the Jiuinber of Oriya minis- 

terial officers there is still a vast preponderance of Telngu 
clerks in all (xovernment offices in the Ganjam DivStrict. 

(c) Nofices and suininonses, even when printed in Oriya, are 

frequently filled up in the Telugu language, which is 
not nndei'stood by the people. Many instani*es of this 
wore shown to us. 

(d) Postmasters and postal peons are mostly Telugu and fre- 

quently cannot read Oriya : they have to get the Oriya 
addresses of letters translated into Telugu before they 
can deal with them. 

(e) Canal officials are niostlynon-Oriya and their want of know- 

ledge of Oriya puts the raiyats to great difficulty in 
obtaijiing water. 

(/) The distance of the High Court at Madras is a great handi- 
cap to the litigant public and the absence of Oriya- 
knowiiig lawyers at Madras necessitates appellants taking 
with them at great cost pleadei's or other interpreters 
from Ganjam. These difficulties will disappear after 
amalgamation with Orissa when the Oriya-speaking 
tracts will come under the jurisdiction of the Circuit 
Court at Cuttack. 

(2) Difficulties of local bodies. 

(a) The representation of Oriyas is inadequate in areas where 
the population is mixed. The Municipality of Berham- 
pore and the TJnion Board of Ichchapuram were in- 
stanced as having been so divided into mixed wards 
that it is difficult to elect Oriya representatives. It is 
asserted that by a redistribution of ward boundaries the 
towns could be easily divided into Oriya and Telugu 
areas, and Oriyas would then have a fair chance of 
electing their own Commissioners. 

(&) Local Boards which are predominantly or entirely Oriya 
do not get sympathetic consideration of their require- 
ments from Telugu Ministers vrho are inclined to favour 
demands from Telugu bodies. 
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(c) Notices, receipts, et(5., issued by local bodies whose Chair- 

men and Officers are Tehigu are printed in that language 
and are unintelligible to the Oriya. Some forms used by 
Taluk Hoards in purely Oriya areas are iii Telugu and 
English. They are issued from Madras, and the Boards 
have jiot been given power to have their own forms 
printed in Oriya. 

(d) Debates in mixed Boards are conducted in English and 

have then to ])e explained in Oriya and in Telugu to 
Members who do not know English. This causes much 
waste of time and misunderstanding. 

(r) Owing to racial jealousy between I'elugu and Oriya mem- 
bers of mixed bodies much time is spent in useless 
argument. The Telugus do not want the Oriyas parti- 
cularly to benefit by any measure and the Oriyas do not 
want the Telugus to benefit and in the result little is 
done and the public service suffers. 

(3) Co-operative Credit Societies. 

These ate handicapped in Oriya areas by the fact that the 
Central Banks are entirely Telugu and the Superior control of the 
Societies is also Telugu. The forms issued are ahso in that lan- 
guage: the president of the Askn Co-operative Union (*oniplained 
that he had not even got Telugu forms: those iwssued to him. were 
in Tamil. 

(4) Oriya Christian Coium unity of Berhampore. 

A dejiutation of this community interviewed us at Berhanijjore 
and personally represented their disadvantages whicdi are also stated 
in Enclosure B-III (2).* The headquarters of this community is 
at Cuttack, their leaders are residents of Orissa; and the bulk of 
the Oriya Christians, some 15,000 are in Orissa, as against about 
1,000 in Gan jam. The Mission High School is located in Cuttack. 
The Ganjain Christians emphasize their socu’al, educational and 
religious difficulties caused by the administrative separation of the 
district from Orissa. 

(5) Difficulties in respect of Edwation. 

These have been emphasized at great length by all classes; the 
assertion is that owing to these difficulties the Oriyas as a people 
lag far behind their Telugu neighbours I'n e<lucatioii and a.re unable, 
partly on that account, to benefit by sucli concessions as the Govern- 
ment of Madras has granted them. A summary of the principal 
disabilities is contained in the note furnished by the deputation of 
teachers and students of the Khallikote College at Berhampore 
[Enclosure B-III (4)].* 

(a) Teachers in the higher class schools are mainly Telugu. 
For example in the Kballikote College at Berhampore 
there is only one Oriya teacher and the Managing Com- 


* Not printed. 
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mittee is mainly Telugu. These teachers do not know 
Oriyu and cannot use that language in explaining sub- 
jects to the students. 

(ft) There are no text hooks in Oriya for non-language subjects. 
Primers used in elementary schools are adopted from 
Bihar and Orissa hut are used in higher forms than those 
for whic'.h they are intended owing to the slower progress 
of the Madras Oriya children, which is itself a result 
of deficient training of teachers. Maps are inadequate 
and incorrect' The map of Gan jam District supplied 
to Oriya Hoai*d S(*hools and shown to us has the place 
names rendered into fantastic Oriya. Ganjain Zila. is 
transliterated Gangesari Gila ; Ghumsur becomes 
Ghuseri ; and most other names are equally wrong. 

(c) It is difficult for Oriya students to go to Madras for higher 
education. The distance is great; living there is expen- 
sive ; there is no Oriya society and Oriya students must 
live with Tamils and Teliigus whose language, customs, 
and even food are different from theirs, no seats are 
reserved for Oriyas in the Madras Colleges and they have 
frequently difficnltv in getting admission; as a I’esult 
" very few* Oriyas enter the Madras University and 
Colleges. 

■(d) They also have difficulty in getting admission to the Raven- 
shaw College at Cuttack. The cmrriciiluni there differs 
from that of the Madras University. Sanskrit is com- 
pulsory for matriculation h\it as it is not taught in 
Madras schools the student must learn it privately; 
students entering the Ravenshaw College have to spend 
an extra year there in making up defects. They do not 
get admission easily; they are not permitted to hold. 
Bihar and Orissa scholarships : degrees from Cuttack 
institutions are not considered eqmii to those obtained 
in similar Colleges in Madras, and it is not easy for 
them to get employment in competition with Madras 
passed men. In spite of these disadvantages Oi*iya 
students prefer to go to Cuttack when they can secure 
admission to the Colleges there. 

,-(6) Medical difficulties. 

In the Gan jam district there are only two Oriya doctors 
holding public appointments. One is the District Health 
Officer who was the first Oriya to obtain the degree of 
M.B., C.M., from Madras, the other is the Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon of Aska. District and Taluk Boards have not 
power to choose their own medical men, hut must take 
officers from the provincial staff who are posted as re- 
quired by Government. These are nearly all Telugu; 
few if any know Oriya and they have in consequence 
much difficulty in understanding the complaints of Oriya 
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patients wlio in their turn have no eoufidence in them. 
Further the doetors dislike being posted to Oriya tracta 
and their constant desire for traiisfei- gives much trouble ^ 
to the Boards. 

(7) Deterioration of language, customs and manners. 

(а) It is ev(?rvwliere asserted that owing to the influence of 

Telugu and to inadetpiate education the Oriya language 
as spoken in Madras is rapitUy deteriorating, and in 
vocaluilary, grammer, and pronunciation is inferior to 
that used in Orissa and not readily understood by the 
people of Orissa. Madras has in recent decades produced 
no Oriya literature of importance. We were shown, 
extracts from the Oarijam District (xazette, printed in 
Oliva in the Collector’s office, in which the Oriya used 
was almost unintelligible. It is the universal hope that 
this degradation of language will be checked by amal- 
gamation of the Oriya tracts of Madras with Orissa. 

(б) The customs and manners af the Oriyas differ fundamentally 

from those of the Telugu and they are unable to mix 
socially. Their food differs. Their religious festivals 
have nothing in common and the Oriya holidays are very 
inadequately recrognized in the Madras Calendar. The 
Brahmin, versus Non-Brahmiii problem which exists in 
the southern part of the Presidency has no application 
to the north but the influence of that movement ba8> 
results unfavourable to the Oidyas. 

(8) It is generally admitted that the Government of Madras and 
the district officers of Qanjam have in the past 15 years or so done 
their best to make conditions easier for the Oriyas by granting 
them concessions such as the introduction of Oriya as the sole or 
an alternative Court language in predoininantly Oriya Taluks, the 
direction that a greater projiortion of Oriyas be employed in Gov- 
ernment offices in such Taluks, the nomination of more Oriya 
members to local bodies, the reduction of fees to Oriya schoolboys. 
But it is also asserted, and with considerable reason, that these 
<'oiicessions are practically dead letters owing to the continued 
influence of Telugu officers and employees. It is feared that under 
the Reformed Government further concesvsions will be unobtainable 
and those now in force will cease to exist. As Sriman Hari Hara 
l^aiida of Aska put it Hitherto the Oriyas had their difficulties 
smoothed down by sympathetica officials but now as a result of 
diarchy probablj^ no remedy is available and the approach to 
Government is blocked. Oriyas as a separate race will disappear 
in Madras in course of time, and the more the Indianization of 
administration the more will be the sufferiiifrs-of the minority. 
The so-called Reform Scheme has killed our aspirations and damped 
our hopes. We urged at the time the Reforms were under consi- 
deration that the union of the Oriyas was an essential preliminary, 
otherwise we anticipated the present troubles.” 
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II. O'pposition {Enclosure F )* — The terms of our reference are 
rflo strictly limited that we might justifiably have refused to consider 
:any reasoned representations from individuals or associations who 

do not represent the Oriya-speaking people of (janjam and Vizaga- 
patam. We have ourselves consistently avoided the expression of 
any opinion regarding the feasibility or desirability of “ aninl- 
gamation.” While therefore we did enquire into the opinion of 
Telugu inhabitants in areas where the population was mixed, we 
are not concerned to enter into a detailed examination of the argu- 
ments put forward by sucl;. bodies as the (lanjam Defence League 
against amalganiation however cogent they may be. These argu- 
ments will he for others to consider and decide on. Foi* the purposes 
of the present enquiry it is enough for us to enumerate the more 
important areas, societies and individuals who have expressed an 
adverse opinion, and to refer briefly to such of their statements and 
arguments ns suggest that there is no genuine desire for amalgama- 
tion : — 

I. At Tekkali the educated Telugus have expressed their 
dislike of the pro])osal. 

IT, At A^aranasi in Parlakiinedi Taluk we had a counter- 
demonstration and there we heard from tlie ordinary 
people some eonfirniation of the opinif)n expressed by the 
(xaiijam Defence League that the Oriya claim to Oanjam 
as being from of old an Oriya and not a Telugu country 
is historically incorrect, l^lsewhore in Parlakimedi 
some Telugus expressed dislike of the idea of amal- 
gamation. 

III. In Aska the Malukdars, who are Telugu landlords of some 

50 villages, appeared in deputation to assert their opi- 
nion. They were supported by a certain jiuinber of 
Telugu Koiniti and Muhammadan traders. They pre- 
sented us with some Oriya signatures to a counter- 
petition, but the value of these signatures is not beyond 
dispute. 

IV. One or two Muhammadans of Tlussellkonda also objected 

to interference with existing conditions. 

V. At Berhampore an influential deputation of pleaders and 
merchants stated their objections at length. They also 
gave figures to show that the population of Gan jam as 
a whole is in fact about 50 per cent. Telugu, and they 
asserted roundly that the present agitation is engineered 
by interested parties who have not secured the considered 
suppoii; of the masses. That the ordinary raiyat is in 
the main content and unconcerned is probably true, as 
we have already pointed out, but we have also given our 
gfrouiids for the opinion that there is a considerable feel- 
ing of discomfort and a growing desire for something 
new even among the uneducated. Whether there will 
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be an equal or a stronger agitation among Telngns if 
amalgamation with Orissa is effected it is no business of 
onrs to consider. 

VI. A few educated Oriyas have opposed the movement, but 
none of them liave much influence. 

VII. In ('hatrapur we heard one oi* two individual counter- 
opinions. 

The conclusion is that there is a strong fooling among educated 
Telugus against amalgamation with Orissa. A certain .number of 
Teliigu landlords antici]>ate difficnliy with their tenants if amal- 
gamation eventuates. Telegus insist that the Oriya masses are 
indifferent, and ai‘e in fact content as they are. 

12. Sinniuavy , — Our enquiry has shown that there is a genuine 
longstanding and deepsoated desire on the part of the educated 
Oriya classes of tlie Oriya-sj)eaking tracts of Madras for amalgama- 
tion of these tratds with Orissa under one administration. Ily 
many we have heen informed lhai it is immaterial whether that 
administration be Bihar and Orissa, Bengal, or Madras; on the other 
hand there is a distinct tendency on the part of some to regard 
airialgamatiun as a preliminary to the foniiatioii of a separaU^ 
Orissa: the opinions of some of the Zemindars on this matter have 
been referred to in ]>u.iagraph 5 above. 

It seems doubtful whether the masses have had knowledge of 
the ([uestion for any length of time and it is probable that the 
enthusiasm whi<di manifested itself in many of the villages we 
passed through was the result of ]>ropaganda started just before our 
arrival by the A^izagapatam and (Jan jam Amalgamation (Committee 
which thiougb local branches and voluntei>rs organized demonstra- 
tions and collerded signatures throughout the country to petitions 
bu* amalgamation. But however that maj’^ he it is unquestionable 
that wherever the Oriya raiyats have learned something of the 
matter they are entirely in favour of amalganm-tion. The fact that 
some 106,818 signatures have been forwarded to ns from practically 
every Oriya village in Ganjam and a large number in the A^izaga- 
patain district is significant as showing how far the movement for 
amalgamation has spread. AVe received also 2,873 signatures of 
Oriyas of Ganjam and Vizagapatam, now living (^Jalciitta, Rangoon, 
Kharagpur, Madras and elsewhere, Avho desire the union of their 
home-land with Orissa. It must fui^ther be noted that the fact of 
our making this enquiry has given rise to the belief in the minds 
of the more ignorant that amalgamation is about to be granted, 
and we were sometimes asked when it would become a reality. Our 
enquiry was welcomed by every class of Oriya throughout the area 
visited and from the Zemindars* Association, from the public in 
addresses presented, and from deputations we received expressions 
of thanks to the Government of India for having appointed a 
’Committee to ascertain their desire. 

13. In conclusion we desire to place on record our appreciation 
of the assistance we received in making our enquiry from the Maha- 
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raja of Jeypore and from the Zemindars of the Gan jam district to* 
whose courtesy and hospitality we owe much ; from the various local 
Societies and from the Amalgamation Committee of Berhampore 
whose Vice-President Sreeman M. S. l*anigrahi did all in his power 
to facilitate our tours. Our thanks are also due to the District 
Collector of Ganjani, Mr. Giilletti, to th? Divisional Oj£cer of 
Berhampore, Mr. Crombie and to the Government Officers of the 
various Taluks visited, for the interest they took in our work and 
the ready help they gave us. 

C. L. PHILIP. 

A. C. DUFF. 

The 26th December 1924. 


APPENDIX VI, 

Stat€7uent jjrepared by the Government of Madras on the revenue and 
expenditure of the^ Ganjam district. 
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Chicacolc talaK. 

Average 

'jl% 

! sll 

! - N 
i l«a 

1 f* 

1 

! ^ 

i 

1 for the last three 

Details of colai 

j 

i 

• ea 

^ s. 

S ! 1 

i ^ 

■ 

1 years. 

an 4. 

Q. 

a 

J4 

d 

cS 

ru 

Average disbarsements 
for the last three 

years. 

j 

i 

6 

B. — Provixotai^ 

— cMtid. 

Rs. j 

i 

Ics. 

1 

1 

Rs. ■ 

Ba 

Bs. 

PHOviHCiAri Ra. 

IX. — Ucffistra- 
tioii. 

XiV. -Irrl^aMon 

86,620 I 

11,515 

: 6,838 1 

1,809 

1,480 

8,650 

: 26. Police . 6,47.898 

3,747 

1,390 

i - 

^ j 

... 

... 

i 

XVI. — Iiiterest . 

XVII. — Adniinia- 

26,680 

2,817 

* 32S 

i ! 

1 

179 ' 

\ 

23 

126 

1 31. Education, 720, 23o 

tration of 

Justice. 

33,364 

3,04S 

1 2,320 

463 ; 

632 

1.225 

. 32. Medical 1,00,716 

XVIII.— Jails aud 

Convict settle* 
meiits. 

5,660 

161 

. 33 

1 

1 ; 

127 

32 

j 33. Puhtic 36.640 

1 He.alth. 

j 

XIX.~Polieo 

32,2.5.) 

896 

602 

168 ^ 

317 

1 34, Agriculture 37,042 

XXI. — Education 

1 3.020 

107 


1 ; 

1 

14 

35 Industry 5,502 

XXiT.— Medical . 

6,140 

106 

146 

• 


22 

120 

87. Miscclla- 5,226 

neons. 

departinonfs. 

XXIII.-- Public 
Health. 

3,087 

37 

: 50 

16 ; 

2 

.32 

41. Civil 2,74,957 

Works. 

XXIV A griottlture 

2,777 

348 

• 9 

: 1 

9 ; 



43. Famine 7,911 

relief. 

XXV. — Industries . 

7,284 

270 G09 

271 : 

310 

28 

44. Territorial 235 

and political 
pensions. 

XXVI.— MLwcIla- 

ncous Depart- 
menls. 

8,416 

1,312 

554 

126 i 

! 

1 

108 

320 

45. Suprran- 1,24,863 
niiatinn 
allowances 
and pensioo. 

XXX.— CivU Works 

13,031 

il,204 

130 

1 

B ! 

j 

17 

114 

46 Stationery 9,262 

ainl 

Printing. 

XXXIII. —Superannu- 
ation. 

6,100 

17 

185 

23j 


102 

47. Misc'lla- 8,116 

neouB. 

XXXIV. — Stationery 
and Printinir- 

5,820 

3S2 

! 72 

1 

1 

36 : 

21 

.36 

52. Eztraordi- 5,970 
nary 

XXXV.— Misiella- 
noons. 

9,890 

—296 

(Minus) 

184 

1 

—27 1 

i 

—120 

331 

charges- 

Cash reinit- 
taces ropre- 
sentin}; re- 
ceipts on 
account of 
Salt. Porost i 
and P.W.D. 

1,01,62.178 

2,47,626 

2,26,761 

1,07,148 

1,122 

1,18,491 

! 

1 

1 

1 


Imperial Bank 
remittance 70.04,684 
Salt . 20,45,080 

Forest 1, 91.800 

P.W.D. 11,140 

1,44,67,786 

0,64,062 

8,26,37.5 

j 

3,27,0421,95,204 

i 

i 

1 

3,03,139 

Cash remit- 33,l0i06 ! 
taxiCHi. 

Expenditure 11,86,0 04 
under Local 

Bo.aTdH as per 
Administra- 

tion Reports. 

C. — ^Rbouttt« VN1>8R 
Looan Hoabos. 

21.03,736 

2,61,231 

j 40,738 

12,492 ; 

i. 

9,830 

i 18,016 

Gbasb.Total 

1,78,45,380 

12,60,800 

|9,2S,6Mi 

j23.SS,00e'248,478 2,5B,0(I6 

Gbawd Total 78.83,763 
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APPENDIX VII. 

Note pretaked by an officer of the (tovebnment of Bihak and' 
Orissa on the revenue and expenditure of certain portions 

OF THE CtANJAM DISTRICT. 

. \Except where otherwise stated the fujvres are in thousands of 

Tui}ees.'\ 

A statement of revenue and expenditure in Ganjani was supplied 
to the (xovernineiit of Bihar and Orissa with letter. No. 2o89-A-2, 
dated the 18th October 192G, from the Chief Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Madras. It was originally prepared at Chatrapur by the 
Treasury Department at the request of the Government of India 
and supplied subsequently to the Bihar Government when one was 
asked for. Government of India do not seem to have specifically 
asked for figures relating to provincial revenues and expenditure 
and there was some misunderstanding as to what 'was required. 
Many points arising from the statement a(‘tually supplied required 
elucidation and I was deputed to exatnine the figures in consultation 
with the officers at Ganjam and Madras. I arrived at Chatrapur 
on the 18th March 1927 and collected facts and figures mainly from 
the Treasury accounts there and also from some of the loc^al offices^ 
at Chatraj)ur and saw the District Forest Officer and Su])erintendent 
of Polic.e in this connection. The Collector was out on tour and 
in his absence the Treasury Deputy Collector and his staff helped 
me with facts and figures. Some information had also to be gather- 
ed from the District BoaiTps .office. The Collector sent me some 
figures showing the heavy liabilities that Bihar would be under- 
taking in the agency tracts where revenue is practically nil. 

2- The facts and figures collected at Chatrapur up to the 24th 
March 1927 were brought by me to Madras for verification and 
further elucidation. TTere on arrival I saw the Chief Secretary, 
the Accountant-General, the Secretary and the Assistant Secretary 
to the Board of Revenue, the Secretary to the Collector of Salt 
Revenue, the Financial Secretaiy and his two Assistant Secretaries 
and also the Commissioner of Income-tax. The Acconntant-Gene- 
raPs office has verified as far as possible the facts and figures 
already collected and collected other figures and information where 
necessary. 

3. The following notes discuss the facts and figures relating to* 
each head of account. The figures relating to Central heads of 
accounts originally supplied were not necessary as they do not affect 
provincial revenues and expenditure. The income-tax figure shows 
the collections of the tax and is not what is required for present 
purposes as the local Government’s share depends under the Devo- 
lution Rules, on the difference between the standard assessed income 
of 1920-21 and the assessed income of later years. The figure under 
IV-^pium relates to cost price of opium which goes to the Central 
Government. The figure under XXXIII relates to subscriptions to> 
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the Indian Civil Service Family Pension Fund which does not affect 
provincial revenues. The two other petty items under Currency 
and Miscellaneous may also be neglected. 

4. We are then coucerned with the heads shown under “ Pro- 
vincial/’ The figures there are based on treasury actuals for 3 
years ending 1925-2fi under each liead. Statements have been 
prepared showing actuals under each head for the 3 years separately 
\vide Appendices 1 and II). Attempt has l)een made to arrive at 
a figine under each liead Avhich may bo considereil as normal having 
regard to progress of actuals and with reference to the facts gleaned 
in the course of the enquiry. The standard figure tlius arrived at 
and shown in column 7 of Appendices J and It represents revenue 
or expenditure, as the case may be, under each head for the (Ian jam 
district as a whole. To make an accurate (?stiinate of expenditure 
of tlie. excluded areas of (/hu.*acole, Soinjieta, Tekkali and Parla- 
kiinedi is difficult. It has not been possilde to work out the cost 
of establishment in these areas on the basis of the sanctioned scales. 
In the circumstances the sub-treasiirv actuals have been assumed to 
re|>resent receipts and expiuiil itnre of each excluded Taluk subject 
to siudj corrections as have been found necessary in ivspect of Forest 
and Public Works receipts and expenditure which are ie(*orded in 
the. treasury accounts under (.-ash Remittances From the totals 
of standard receipts and expenditure of the district the treasury 
ac'tuals ioi the excluded areas have been deducrted and a rough idea 
obtained of the probable lec^eipts and expenditure of the taluks 
likely to the transferred. 

T). It may be noted at once that the figures under “ (^ash IIc- 
inittaiice ” lioth on the leceipt and expenditure side of the statement 
jeceived from Madras are mishniding. These include Imperial 
Bank and Salt Itemittances which do not affect Provincial revenues 
and expenditure. The onl^' portion of the figures shown under 
“ (\ash Remittances ” with whicli provincial revenues are con- 
cerned, is relating to Forest and Jhiblic Works which apjiears at first 
there in the trcasiirv accounts and is ultimately transferred to ihe 
proper revenue or expenditure head at head -quarters. On the 
advice of the Accountant-General, Madras, 1 have omitted them 
altogether from consideration for present ])urposes, 

77 — Ta^res cm Income, 

6. Tlie statement oiiginaUy supplied does not give the Provincial 
share of the tax allotted to Gan jam. 

From the office of the Commissioner of Income-tax the following 
figures were collected : — 

Lakhs. 

1 . Assessed income for 1920-21 in Ganjnm (approximate) . 37 

2'. Assessed income for 1024.-25 in Ganjam (approxiipate) . 34^ 

3. Assessed income for 3925-26 in Ganjam (approximate) . 43 

The assignment at three pies on the excess over 37 lakhs under 
Devolution Rule should be 9 in 1925 - 26 . There could not have been 
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any assignment for Gan jam in the preceding year as the assessed 
income for that year was less than 3? lakhs. Roughly 9 may for 
present purposes be taken as the staiidnid for the district as a whole. 

V — Land Reveaue. 

7. (1) It will be seen from the extract from the calendar of Land 
Revenue Settlement corrected up to 30th June 1925 that the Settle- 
ment now current will not be due for revision in any taluk before 
1939 and in many taluks not till 1943. Demand prior to intro- 
duction of Settlement ” is shown in the extract from the Board’s- 
report on Survey and Settlement and Land Records operations for 
1924-25 as 6,66 whereas denied of Fasli 1333 (i.e., 1923-24) was 
11,36. The recent decision of Government based on a resolution 
passed by the Legislative Council to limit the maximum enhance- 
ment of assessments at resettlement to IS^- per cent, is likely to 
retard the growth of revenue under this head. 

(2) The following information was (sollected from the Assistant 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue about the land revenue system. 

The jama proper of raiyatwari lands is the sum total of assess- 
ment of all occupied lands, i.c., lands imduded in the holding of 
raiyats. This is practically fixed for the years for which the settle- 
ment is current. 

“Wet land has a single crop on which a consolidated land 
revenue and water rates are collected. Tliis is called cionsolidated 
wet assessment. The occupiers of these wet lands are entitled to 
take water from the Government source of irrigation under which 
they are registered. 

“ Dry lands are not entitled to water from any Government 
source. But when water is available the holders of such lands 
apply betoreliaiid for water and can irrigate the lands with per- 
mission of the authorities. When thus permitted the raiyats pay 
single water rates in addition to and apart from the dry land 
assessment. This is not a consolidated rate. If water is used 
without permission penal water rates are levied. The holder of 
dry land systematically irrigated can apply to the collector to- 
transfer his dry land into wet land, he can have a consolidated 
land revenue and water rates and by paying the higher consolidated 
rat^^ he becomes entitled to water without any further permission 

(3) Besides the elements of variation given in danse (2) above, • 
Sevai Jama which arises from cultivation of unoccupied Govern- 
ment lands and is included under the head “ Miscellaneous Land 
Revenue re(?eipis ” is variable. Another item that is variable is 
water rates both on wet lands for single crop and dry land irri- 
gated. It depends on the seasons. 

(4) In an adverse season when for reason beyond his control the 
raiyat does not get water and is unable to raise any crop on his wet 
land Government grant him remission of assessment. In ordinary' 
years the remission amounts to 10 in Gan jam but in the year 1919^ 
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^hen there was the last severe famine in the district remission 
.amounted to 1,32, i.e., the 7iet extra remission came up to 1,22. 

(61 As stated in paragraphs 72 and 73 of the budget memorandum 
for 1927-28 the portion of land revenue due to irrigation is shown 
in full under V — ^liund Revenue. But direct receipts ** collected 
by the Irrigation Department which comprise rent of buildings, 
navigation fees and receipts accruing from the sale of water for 
purposes other than irrigation, such as water supplied to towns and 
mills and from the sale of the produce of canal banks and planta- 
tions, are shown under XIII — Irrigation net, i.e., subject to deduc- 
tion of working expenses, 

(6) Cess levied in zemindari and inam lands and raiyatwari 
•cess appear to be collected with land revenue. 

(7) It seems clear from what is stated in clauses (1) to (3) above 
that there is hardly any possibility of expansion under this head 
till the year 1940 while there is the risk of large remission of 
revenue in the event of famine, to which the district as a whole is 
said in paragraph 15 of the Statistical Atlas to be liable, the more 
serious of them occurring in 1865-66, 1888-89, 1896-97, 1908-09 
and 1919. 

(a) Looking into the average figure supplied, it appears that the 
average for three years was incorrectly taken at 23,72. There was 
a mistake in taking the collection for April 1923 to June 1923 at 
19,87 whereas it should have been between 3|- lakhs to 3|- lakhs 
having regard to total collections of any year. The calculations 
:are given below : — 


l 

2 

3 


Original. 

Revised 

calcu* 

April 1923 to June 1923 

19,87 

lations. 

3,67 

July 1923 to June 1924 (Fasli 1333) 

22,70 

22,70 

July 1924 to Juno 1925 (Fasli 1334) 

25,05 

25,05 

July 1925 to March 1926 . 

21,49 

21,49 


89,11 

72,91 

Deduct — Cess levied in zemindari 



and inam lands for three years 

ending March 1926 .... 

—12,94 

—12,94 

Deduct — ^Raiyatwari cesses for three 

years ending March 1926 

—6,00 

—6,00 


71,17 ^ 

54,97 

Average for thiee years ending 

March 1926 .... 

23,72 

18,32 
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(6) Let us now see how the average 18,32 compares with the 
collections for the fasli year 1333 and 1334 as shown in demand,, 
collections and balance statements at Chatrapur : — 


1 3 

Fasli 1333. Fasli 1334. 

Peslikush ..... 4,27 4,46 

Blirotriuni jodi ..... 49 49 

Rjiiyatwari and Miscellaneous . . 11,40 12,70 

(13,12~i of (14,30—1 

500 cess for of 500 cess, 

3 ^ears, ir.f., i.e., 14,36 — * 

13^12— 1,60 1 ,66- 12,70) 

-11,46) 

Other items ..... 11 10 

Proprietary estate villaji;e service fund 69 6S 

Total . 17,02 18,43 


The above seems to support I he average of 18,32 worked out in 
sub-clause (a) above. 

(c) The follow’iiig details, collected from the district budget 
estimate of Land Revenue for 1927-28 as submitted by the Collector 
of (jrtmjam to the Hoard of Revenue, also seem to support the figure 
18,32: — 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

— 

Budget, 

1927-28. 

Revised, 

1926-27. 

Sanc- 

tioned, 

1926-27. 

Actuals, 

1025-26. 

Ordinary Revenue — 





Permanently settled revenue (Peshkush) 

4, OS 

4,16 

4,30 

4,45 

Shrotrium jodi ..... 

48 

49 

60 

50 

Raiyatwari and niisrellanoaiis 

12,51 

12,70 

13,11 

13,30 

Proprietary estate village service . 

70 

67 

69 

67 

Land cess collected on behalf of local 
boards ..... 

4,86 

5,27 

6,20 

4,13 

Deduct — Advances to local boards 

— 4,89 

— !>,20 

—5,20 

—7,46 

Total Revenue (ordinary) 

17,74 

18,09 

18,60 

15,o9 

Sale pro<jeeds of waste lands and redemption 
of land tax ..... 13 

13 

13 

13 

Miscellaneous ..... 

10 

19 

19 

19 

Total 

18,06 

18,41 

18,92 

16,91 


The Accountant-G-enerars office has independently worked 
out the average at 18,13 wliich is very near 18,32 worked out in 
suh-clause (a) above. I would tlierefore take 18,32 as the standard 
figure uuder V — Land Revenue for the whole district including 
Chie*acple and other excluded areas. 
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VI — Excise. 


8- The figures are given below: — 

1 2 

3 

4 

— 

1923-24. 

1924-26. 

1926-26. 

Treasury iigures 

12,17 

11,51 

12,73 

Figures from the Ad- 
ministration Keporis 

(Collections) 

12,25 

11,52 

11,01 

Demand 


11,61 

11,13 


The Treasury figure (12,73) for 1925-20 appears to include 1,57 
for cost price of opium, which goes to the Central Governnaent. 
Neglecting this, the collections for 1925-2G come to 11,16 and are 
very near the demand for that year (11,13) and the corrected 
treasury figure compiled for the Administration Iteport. The ilx- 
cise revenue in Uanjam seems to be going down by about half a 
lakh a yfear, and it would not perhaps be safe to take the standard 
at more than 11,25. 

Under tht5 new method of accounting, the cost pricre of opium, 
which goes to “ (Jentral ”, has to appear both on the receipt and 
the expenditure side. It seems simplest to ignore this on both sides 
of the account, and this has been done in suggesting 11,25 as the 
standard. 

6 — Excise. 

9. (1) There are four gazetted officers of the Excise Department* 
in Ganjam, viz.y one Inspector of Excise in Uerhainpore, another 
at Chicacole, one at Gumsur Udaigiri, and another at the Aska 
distillery. TUie staff seems to be partly under the Collector and 
partly under the Excise Department. 

(2) There was a combined Salt and Excise Staff up to 1923-24, 
and the cost was shared on the proportion of to Excise and to 
Salt. The adjustment w'as made at headquarters. Therefore there 
are no actuals iji the Treasury for 1923-24. The average worked 
out by the Treasury (50) does not represent the actual position. 
Treasury actuals in 192G-27 are as follows : — 


Bs. 

April 1926 6,287 

May 1926 7,868 

June 1926 6,681 

July 1926 6,478 

August 1926 7,119 

September 1926 6,500 

October 1926 7,060 

November 1926 6,139 

December 1926 . . 6,597 

January 1927 6,856 

February 1927 6,881 

March 1927 (Estimate) 8,000 


82,446 say 82 a year. • 
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The standard may he taken at 82, excluding cost price of opium 
payable to the Central Government which has not been taken into 


.account in the figure for revenue either. 

F/7 — Stamps, 

10. The actuals are: — 

J 2 

3 

4 

1023-24. 

1924^25. 

1925-26. 

Collector’s figures . " . 5,18 

0,86 

5,64 

Accountant-Genera 1 ’ s 

figures .... 5,18 

4,86 

5,64 


It will be seen that the Accouiitant-Generars figure for 1924-25 
•differs by just a lakh from that of the Collector. Whi<*hever figure 
is correct, there is i)erh«aps no reason to expect less than 5,50 in 
the future. This does not apparently include anything on'account 
of unified stamps, for which the presidency as a whole gets an 
assignment of 8,34 from the Central Government. There are 24 
•districts in the Presidency and th of 8,34 gives roughly 35 per 
district. Taking the collections and the assignment together we 
get 5,50 + 35 = 5,85 whi<di has been proposed for the standard. 

7 — Stamps, 

11. The average worked out (12) represents practically only the 
•charges for sale of stamps. Cost of stamps and plain paper supplied 
from Central Stores, etc., amounted to 25 for the Presidency as a 
whole in 1925-26. It has been taken at 84 in the Revised of 1926- 
27. Roughly -v/^th of this would be 3 for Ganjam. The standard 
anay then be taken at 12 + 3 = 15. 

VIII and S — Forests. 

12. (1) The following information was collected at Chatrapur. 

(fl) The Superior officers of the Department in Ganjam are — 

1 District Officer (Indian Forest Service) at Chatrapur. 

I Assistant Conseiwator (Indian Forest Service) at Russell- 
konda. 

.1 Extra Assistant Conservator (Provincial Forest Service) at 
Berhampore. 

1 Special, Forest Officer of the Provincial Service at Parla- 
kimedi. (He is independent of the District Forest 
01fic*.er of Ganjam and he may be placed in charge of 
the Berhampore range in addition to Parlakimedi Malias 
from 1st April 1927.) 

(5) Most of the reserved forest is in the north, in the Gumsur 
and Aska taluks. There are scattered forests in the south in the 
Parlakimedi taluk and Ramagiri — Udaigiri taluk and scrub jungle 
in the Berhampore taluk. Proposals are under consideration for 
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reserving forests in the Balligiida Agency. No estimate has been 
framed yet. 

(2) (a) The figures collected at Chatrapiir related only to the 
District Forest Officer’s charge. Though most of tlie revenue arises 
and expenditure is incurred in his charge, his figures are not 
exhaustive. The Arroimtaut-Geuerars figures for the district as 
a whole are as follows : — 

1 2 3 4 

• 926-27 

1924-25. . 1925-26. up to Fob. 

1927. 

Revenue . . 2,08 1,48 1,58 

Expenditure . . . 1,75 1,55 1,72 

The high revenue figure for 1924-25 is abnormal inasmuch as 
the Forest Department got credit in that year for the sale in -the 
previous year of timber to the commercial undertaking {saw mill) 
at Russel Ikoiida. Figures of the j^ear 192G-27, thr)iigh incomplete, 
seem to suggest, and the fact that now forest areas in the Balliguda 
Agency may be reserved ahso points to the possible growth of forest 
revenue in the future. Forest revenue in the month of March in 
the two years ending 1925-26, was about 20. Adding this to 1,58, 
realized up to February 1927, we get 1,78. 

Taking into consideration the interest charges on capit.al outlay, 
the Russellkonda saw mill has been working at a loss during the 
last three yearvS. The coniract with Messrs. Barry and Company,, 
for the working of the mill will expire on 31st March 1927, and it 
remains yet to be decided whether the contract will be renewed. 
Nothing need in the circumstances be allowed for profit of tlie saw 
mill which, if any, would be credited to revenue. There are some 
indirect charges which are recovered from the commercial under- 
takings and credited to forest revenue. The amount for the Russell- 
konda saw mill must be negligible, having regard to the fact that 
the recoveries for the Presidency as a wdiolc were 3 only in 1925-26, 

It will perhaps suffice to take the revenue at 1,78 for present 
pui'poses. 

(6) It has not been possible to get separate figures of expendi- 
ture under 8 and 8 A — Forests. Expenditure up to February 1927 
was 1,72. Expenditure in March of the past two years was 20 and 
27. The expenditure of the curi’ent year mav come up to 
1,72 + 27 = 1,99, say 2,00. 

Apart from this some allowance should be made f<n* the loss on 
the working of the Russellkonda saw mill. The position of this 
commercial undertaking appears to have been as follows : — 

1923-24. — ^Loss of Rs. 36,082 after taking into account interest 
charge of Rs. 23,467, which according to paragraph 47 
of Budget Memorandum for 1927-28, is debitarble to the^ 
internal account of the concern. 



1924- 25, — Profit Its. 1,894. But if interest on capital which 

works out approximately to Bs. 22,291 is taken into 
account, a loss of Rs. 20,397. 

1925- 26. — Loss of Rs. 894. But if interest of Rs. 27,128 is 

taken into account, the loss would amount to Rs. 28,022. 

The average loss of the last 3 years (*omes to 28. The standard 
of expenditure on Forest may accordingly be taken at 2,00 4- 28 ~ 
2,28, say 2,30. 

IX and 9 — Registration, 

13. The figures do not seem to call for remarks. The average 
figures may be adopted, viz,. 

Revenue 87. 

Expenditure 58. 

XII/ — Irrigation and 14 — Interest on Irrigation, 

14. (1) There are tliree irrigation systems in Ganjam of which 
the most important (the Rushikulya system) is in the north. It 
irrigates the Gurnsur, Aska, Berhampore and (Jhatrapiir taluks. 
The second, known as Gaiijain minor river system, consists of two 
rivers — the Langulya and the Vansadhar in the Chicaeole taluk. 
The third is in Government taluks and seeiiKs to be of no very great 
importance. The systems are described in paragraph 14 of the 
Statistical Atlas of Ganjam, 1923. For all the three caj)ital ac- 
counts are kept. 

(«) Rushxkui-ya System. 

As stated \inder V — TiUnd Revenue, the water lates appear under 
V — Land Revenue, and the head XIII — Irrigation gets only direct 
receipts collected by the Public Works Department for various 
purposes. These direct receipts are negligible, being between 3 to 
4 a year, and working expenses were 53, 90 and 67 in the 3 years 
ending 1925-26. The figures given by the Works Audit branch of 
the Accountant-Generars office are as folloivs: — 




2 

3 

4 

— 


1923-94. 

1924-25. 

1925-26* 

Direct receipts 

, 

4 

3 

3 

Less — ^Working expenses 

- 

53 

90* 

67 



—49 

— 87 

—64 

Interest charges debitable to 

14— 




Interest, on outstanding ! 

loans 




(balance on Slst March 

1926 




being 47,73) 

. 

1,68 

1,60 

1,60 


The above does not apparently include establishment and tools 
and plant charges of the Department, for which 30 and 2 were 
debited in the Revenue account of 1925-26. The Accountant- 
-General, Madras, said that there was no whole-time establishment 


* {Includes heavy expenditure on repairs on account of cyclone damans). 
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for Irrigation work in the Oaiijam district and these cdiarge^s may 
be called pro rata charges for the irrigation establishment in the 
district. As the Executive Engineer and his statf have been allowed 
for under 41 — Civil Works, these pro rata charges may be neglected. 

(fc) (tANJAM "MINOR RIVEU SYSTEM IN ChiCACOEE TaEUK. 

The following figures were supplied ])y tlie Works Audit Branch 
of the AccountaiiMTenerars office: — 


1 

2 

3 

4 

— 

1923-24. 

1924-23. 

1025-26. 

Diiect receipt.s 

Ks. 112 

ks. 3 

Rh. 9 

TjCss — W orking expenses 

say nil. 

27 

soy nil. 
1,12* 

say nil. 

‘ 29 


—27 

-1,12 

—29 


Intercwsb charges on tho borrowed 
funds debi table to 14 — Interest 
(The oii tstniidnig bain nee of 

loans being 12) . . . ... ... 1 


The above does not itudude establi.sliinent tnul ** tools and plant ” 
chai'ges for which 14 and I respectively were debited in the Revenue 
account in l92o-26. For the reason.s given above, under (/f) Rushi- 
kulya system, these charges may he neglected as being pro rata 
charges. 

(r) (tAN-I AM (tOPAIiPCU (.'anae system. 

The direct receipts and working ex]ienses were less than 1 in 
the past 3 years and may be neglected. Interest rrharge debitable 
to 14 — Tutere.st ’’ is nil as no loans appear to be outstanding for 
capital outlay on this project. 

(2) Tt would seem about 30 4- 82 •- 1.,12 Avas spent in 1924-25 on 
account of cyclone damage repairs. These are abnormal charges 
and may be left out of account for present purposes. Apart from 
interest charges, the average loss on these systems may perhaps be 
roughly taken at 90, viz., 00 under Rushikulya and 30 under 
Ganjam minor river systems. 

(3) For interest charges debitable to 14 — Interest we mav adopt 
1,60 4-1 =1,01. 

XIV — Irrigation . 

15. The irrigation revenue arising from minor works under both 
the Revenue and the Public Works Departments is hooked under 
V — Land Revenue. Other receipts such as contribution from 
raiyats for particuilar work or miscellaneous receipts by the Public 
Works Department are booked under XTV. Tlie amount under 
XIV realized by the Public Works Department Avas practically nil 
during the last 3 years. The only receipts under XIY Avere realized 

♦Heavy expenditure duo to repairs on account of cyclone. 


STAT COM 


X 
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by the Civil Department for whieh the average of 2 seems sufficient 
for a standard figure . 


XVI — Interest. 

](). The total amount outstanding on ac*.eouiit of Class I loans 
on 1st April 1926 was 3,00 and on account of Class IV loans was 
1,09. Besides a loan of 90 was given in 1926-27 to the (xanjam 
District Board in 1926-27. Boughly o,00 may he taken as advances 
on which interest would he received hy the hu^al (xovernnient. 
Rate of interest is not the same for all loans. At 6^ per cent, the 
interest on 5,00 would amount to 31. But Class JV loans would 
ordinarily hear lower rate of interest in Bihar. The average of 26 
may he accepted as the standard. 


15 — Minor I rriyation Expenditure, 

17. This expenditure is apparently incurred hoth hy the Civil 
and the Public AVorks Departments. 


Civin. 


From the detailed statement of expenditure on minor works in 
Ganjam during 1925-26 the following details have heen gathered : — 


Works expenditure in Berhanipore Taluk 
,. ,, in Aska Taluk 

,, ,, in Gumsur Taluk . 

,, ,, in Chatrapur Taluk 

Total 


25 

6 

9 

11 

51 


in Parlakiniedi Taluk 
in Cliicacole Taluk . 


12 


63 

The establishment charges come to about 1 a month, 

say 12 a year 12 

Say 75 
a year 


The .actuals examined for 1926-27 up to February 1927 seem to 
give the same result. They were 61 up to Fehruary 1927. The 
March expenditure on works of the preceding year (1925-26) was 
heavy (31), while similar expenditure in 1926-27 was more evenly 
distributed. I would take 14 only for March 1927, and thus get a 
total of 61 -f 14 1 “ 75 in respect of minor works in the Civil Depart- 
ment. The Board^s Report on expenditure incurred during 1924-25 
on the np-keep of Minor Irrigation Works also supports the figure 
of 75, allotment being shown as 77 and expenditure as 75, for 
Oanjaro. 
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PuBi.ic Works Department. 

The following figures relating to Public Works Depai'tmeni 
Minor Irrigation works were supplied by the Accountant-GeneraPs 
Superintendent of Works Audit: — 


1923-24 


46 

1924-25 


41 

1925-26 


42 



1,29 


Average . 

43 


Taking Civil and Public Works Kxpenditure together we get a total 
of 75 + 43 — 1,18 for a standard. 

•J — Land Revenue, 

18. The average expenditure of three years ending 1925-26 as 
worked out in the Collector’s office is vitiated by the fact that there 
has been a change of classification and certain staff village 

establishment formerly charged to 5 — Rand Revenue in 1923-24 

is now paid for from 22 — General Administration.” But the 

two heads taken together should give a reliable result). 

2- There are apparently no gazetted officers in Gan jam whose 
pay is debited to 5 — Land Revenue. The 5 — Laud Revenue Budget 
for 1927-28 as proposed by the Collector gives the following 
figures : — 



Actuals, 

Revk^ed, 

Budget, 


1925-26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

Taluk Establishmont, permanent^ 

.%3 

35 

35 

Taluk Establishment, temporary . 

... 

1 

1 

Allowances .... 

16 

16 

16 

Contingencies 

1 

2 

2 

Totai^ 

50 

54 

54 

Details given in the Treasurv acc^ounts for 

1920-27 

suggest that 

monthly expenditure is about — 





Rs. 

Establishment 

. 


2,700 a month. 

Travelling Allowances ancl other Allowances 


1,300 „ 

Contingencies .... 

• 


100 


Total 

4,100 say 49 or 




50 a year. 




Rs. 

*17 Revenue Inspectors on 



60—80 

31 Revenue Inspectors on 



35—60 

1 Tahsildar on 



200—300 

1 Deputy Surveyor 



35^-80 

1 Draftsman 



35—60 

2 Peons 



12—18 

and also clerical staff. 





X 2 
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In view of the fact that Budget of 1927-28 stands at 54 we may 
take the same figure for our standai^d. 

22 — Gen era 1 A J minist ra ti o n . 

19- (1) The gazetted officers paid from this head are seven in 
all. Their charges are included in the average, 

Rs. 

(1) Collector ..... 2,500 jiiliis Overseas pay 

£30, Tentage 
Rs. 50. 

(2) Sub-Collector at llerhanipore . 500 

(3) Sub-Col le<‘tor at Cliicacolo . . . 1,000 Tentage Rs. 36. 

(4) Tresisxiry Deiiuty Collector at Cbatra- 

pnr 500 

(5) Assistant Agent, Ralliguda . . . 500 

(6) Revenue Divisional Officer at Gurnsiir . 380 

(7) Revenue Divisional Officer at Cliatrajnir 300 

(2) Details inllecled mainly from the Treasury Account for 
December 1926 for the Collector\s charges are: — 

(a) Collectors and Magistrates including Establishment and 

contingencies monthly — Ks. 5,529. 

This does not include Its. 1,400 drawn by the Collector in 
Madras and j£30 as sterling overseas pay in England. 
Adding Ils, 1;850, we get monthly expenditure at 
Rs. 7,379 say 89 a year. 

(b) Treasury Establishment^ — Monthly cost is about Bs. 2,500. 

Annual expenditure say 30. 

(c) Subdivisioiial Establishment. — There are two Indian Civil 

Service officers (one at Berliampore and another at 
Chicacole). There are three other gazetted officers, 
one at Chatrapur, one at Gumsur (Russellkonda) in 
charge of Gumsur Division, and one at Biissellkoiida in 
charge of Balliguda Division. One of the Indian Civil 
service officers gets overseas pay in rupees. 

Two Indian Civil Service officers and their 
travelling allowance cost Rs. 2,000 a month, 

* 24 a year. 

Three Sub-Assistant and Deputy Collectors’ pay 

cost Rs. 1,200 a month, t.e 15 „ 

Establishments’ pay cost Rs. 2,400 a month 29 I, 

Travelling allowance and contingencies cost 
Rs. d,(^ a month . ^ , . . 36 ,, 

1,04 a year against 
1,03 actuals for 
1925-26 as given 
by the Board’s 
Office. 
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{d) Taluk £stablislinieiit. — This head includes pay of Tahsil- 
dars and De[mty Tahsildars employed in Government 
taluks. Their pay costs Its. ll,o()() a month and other 
charges about Its. 5,500 a mouth, i.e., 10 a month or 
1,92 a year. 

{e) Village Establishment — 

(i) Baiyatwari village service. — This head includes Kar- 
nanis and Assistant Karnams, who are village ac- 
countants. Their cost is aboul lls. 0,000 a month, 
i.e., 72 a year against 79 being the actuals bn- 1925-26 
as sbown in tbe Board^s office. 

Ilaiyatwari village service also includes Allowances to 
district and village officers /.e., pay of village 
Munsifs (headmen), their assistants and their servants. 
This costs about 11 a rnontb, /.c., 1 ,rT2 a year, against 
1,40 shown as actuals for 1925-26 by the Board^s 
office. 

(w) Proprietary village service. — This head includes same 
classes of officers as in ruwatwaii areas, Theii* estab- 
lishment seems to co.st 20 a month or 2,40 a year 
against 2,46, being the actuals for 1925 as shown in the 
Board’s office. 

(/) Process-serving establishment costs as })er budget submitted 
to the Board, 9 a year. 

(ff) W^>i’ks expenditure. — Actuals of l925-2(> for works expen- 
diture as shown in the budget of 
♦New works . . 10 1927-28 submitted to the Board 

Repairs . . 47 to half a lakh. But the 

57 actuals of 1926-27 up to February 
— 1927 amount to 57.* Adding to 

this 12 for works expenditure in 
March 1926, we get 57+ 12 ==^69 against 68 taken as the 
Revised Estimate in the Board’s office. I^erhaps 75 a 
year would be a fairly safe figure to take under this 
head. 

(3) There is a local audit establishment w^hich costs 

Rs. 500 to Rs. 700 a month, say . .7a year. 

The travelling allowance of the membep of the 
Legislative Council drawn in Qaiijam ccJst 
Bs. 300 to Rs. 400 a montli in 1926-27, say . 4 a year. 


11 a year. 
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(4) Total estimate for the head would then be — 


CLauso (2) {a) ..... 

89 a year. 

(b) 

30 „ 

(c) 

1,04 „ 

(d) 

1,92 „ 


79 „ 

(e) (i) 

1,46 

(e) («) 

2,46 „ 

(/) ' 

9 •> 

(ff) 

75 „ 

Clause (8) 

11 » 


9,81 a year. 


(5) Takiiio- the liea<ls h — Land Revenue and 22 — (xeneral :Vd- 
luinistratioii tog^ether the estimate AvorkvS up to — 


Laud lleveniie ........ 54 

General Administration ...... 9,81 


10,36 


The average worked out in the Collector’s office is oiilv 
1,24 4* 8,40 9,04. We may adopt 10,30 taking 9,81 for 22 — Gene- 

ral Administraiioji. 


XV f 7 — ration of Justice, 

20. The a<*tuals are fairly i'<)nstant and call for no remarks. Wc 
may accept the average of 33 as standard. 


— Ad nriuist ration of Justice. 

21. Undej- the head Criminal Courts tliere are 4 stationary Sub- 
Magistrates, 8 clerks, and 12 peons and also one bench clerk and 
one peon at Herhampoi'e. Excdudiiig Diet and road money *' 
charges, which are treated as non- voted and for which no estimates 
are prepared in the discrict office, expenditure was 18 in 1925-26, 
1926-27 and also in 1927-28 (Budget). 

Diet and road money ” does not seem to exceed Rs. 2,000 a 
year. So the total cost of Criminal Courts would be 184-2 = 20 a 
year. 

2. The gazetted staflf employed is 1 Judge, 1 Subordinate Judge 
and 4 Munsifs at Aska, Sompeta and Berhampore. 

3. Total charges under ‘‘ 24 — Administration of Justice in- 
cluding Criminal and Civil and Sessions (!?ourts up to February 
1927 in 1926-27 amounted to 1,73. March expenditure for the last 
3 years was 18. Total estimate would then be 1,734-18=1,91. 
This is very near the actuals of 1924-25 and 1925-26. The average 
is, how-ever, 2,00, and we may adopt 2,00 as standard. 
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XVJJI— Jails. 

22. The figures supplied by the district office do not call for 
rciuHi-ks. The average of G niay bo adopted for the standard. 

— Jails and Cone id Settlements, 

23. (1) The District Jail ai Derhanipore and the special jail at 
Kussellkonda are under the Jail Department and all other sub-jails 
are undei- the District Magistrate. 

(2) The actual expenditure for llerluniipoie and llussellkonda 
jails a(‘cording to the Treasury acc*ounts for 192o-2G and 1926-27 
was about 2o + 7^^32 a year. 

(3) Jail manufactures and charges for jiolice custody amounted 
to 4+ 1 r) in 1925-26. 

(4) There are sub-jails under the Magistrate's control at the 
lollowing places: — 

Chatrapur, (.Mii<*ac‘ole, Narasannapeta, Aska, Tekkali, Som- 
]>eta, Darlakimedi, Ichapur, Kondala, Surada, llamagiri, 
(luinsur, Udaigiri and Tlalliguda. 

(leiierally one warder is the only establish in eut in each sub-jail 
and their cost is Rs. 2,300 a year. Budget provision for 1926-27 
lor “ Contingencies ' ' of the sub-jails under the District Magistrate 
was Rs. 10,820. Ronglily then, establishment and contingent 
charges of the sub-jails under the District Magistrate would be 
lU, 2,300+ 10,820 ’say 13 a year. 

ft (5) Total estimate under ‘‘ 25 — Jails may then be taken at 
32 + 5+ 13 - 50 a year. This is the same as the average of the last 
3 yeai’s and may be adopted as the standard. 

XJX—roUce. 

24. The actuals are fairly constant and agree with those given 
by the Aecountant-iTenerars Office. The average of 12 may he 
accepted as normal. 

The (piestion, however, arises whether Biliar will not be expected 
to take over the Beiigal-Nuypur Railway Police in (Tanjam and 
whether they should not appropriate a ]>ortion of the contribution 
made by the railway towards the cost. The amount of contribution 
received annually by the Madras Government is Rs. 4,662 and half 
of it say 2 may for present purposevS be taken as the share that will 
go to Bihar. The standard should then he 12 + 2 — 14. 

26 — Police. 

25. (1) There are apparently one Sujierintendent of Police at 
Chatrapur, one Assistant Superintendent at Russellkonda, and one 
Deputy Superintendent at Parlakimedi. The Treasury accounts 
for 1926-27 under District Executive Force show monthly expendi- 
ture to be about 41 and the figures obtained from the office of the 
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Superintendent of Police go to support the same figure for monthly 
expenditure. The details are: — 


1 



2 

3 

— 



Treasury 

Account. 

Police 

office 

6gofe« 

Pay of officers 


• • 

2 

2 

Pay of police force . 

• 

* 

. 27 

27 

Office establishments 

. 

• 

1 

1 

Allowances 

• 

• 

8 

7-6 

Contingencies 

• 

• 

3 

3 



Total 

41 

40*6 


Say, 4,92 a year. 


(2) There are the Talayaris (village police), about 2,100 in 
number, drawing salaries below Us. If) per mensem.^ They are 
under the «ontrol of the Revenue Department. Their monthly 
expenditure is about 14 according^ to the Treasury account of 192G- 

27. Annual expenditure on account of village police would then 
come to 1 ,68. 

(3) Total of these charges then comes to 4,92+1,68 = 6,60. 
Probably there are other claase-s of expenditure which have not been 
taken into account in the two classes above. Tlie two preceding 
years’ actuals were iu all 6,89 and 6,76. We need not take less 
than 6,75 for psirposes of standard. 

(4) The Supevintemlent of Police said that there was likely to 
be no impoi'tant new expenditure in tbe district, citber on revision 
of pay or increase of staff. There is a building programme of 1,50, 
but the expenditure is to be spread over many years. 

(5) Bihar will probably have to take over the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway Police within Ganjam. According to the budget of 1927- 

28, the c-o.st of this police is 39 a year. If half the cost falls on 
Bihar, the charge will be about 20 a year. The standard should 
then be 6,75 + 20 = 6,95. 

(6) I have not taken into account the East Coast special police 
charges whi«'h according to the budget of 1927-28 stand at 1,32 for 
the whole Presidencsy. The force is meant to provide protection 
for the Agencies and the Northern part of the Presidency. There 
is apparently one armed force in Russellkonda and it is not cei*tain 
whether Biliar Government will think it necessary to maintain the 
East Coast police in Ganjam. 


XXI — Education . 

26. There was apparently some abnormal receipt under this 
head in 1923-24 when the actiiahs went up to 7. In subsequent 
years they have .stood at 1 and 1 may be adopted as the standard. 
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31 — Education, 

27. (1) The Treasury accounts for 1926-27, show: — 

(а) The only secondary schools maintained by Government are 

for girls and cost Its. 400 to lls. 500 a month or say 5 
a year. There is, however, a private Kalikota Inter- 
mediate College and also a private High School teach- 
ing up to S- L. C. Examination at Berhampore, 

(б) Primary schools for boys in the Agency tracts are main- 

tained by Government at a monthly cost of 7 to 8. Say 
90 a year. 

(c) The training schools and classes maintained in the Agency 

tracts by Government cost Rs. 1,500 a month or 18 a 
year. 

(d) The training sfdiools for masters in the plains maintained 

by Government cost Rs. 5,500 a month or 66 a year. 

(e) The Inspecting staff costs — 

(i) In the Agency 1,300 a month. 

(ii) In the plains, men’s branch 5,000 ,, 

(ni) In the plains, women’s branch .... 300 ,, 

Total 6,600 ,, 

Say 78 a year. 

(/) Scholarships cost Rs. 300 to Rs. 400 a month or say 5 a year. 
Total estimate of expenditure, excluding grants-in-aid, 
thus comes to 2,62 a year. 

(2) The greater part of the expenditure is incurred in the shape 
of grants-in-aid which were as follows in 1925-26 : — 


For secondary education ...... 1,14 

For primary education ...... 4,02 

For special ........ 2 

Total . 5,18 a year. 


This gives a total of 2,62 4*5,18 = 7,80 a year. 

(3) But it is doubtful whether the standard should be taken at 
7,80. Considering later actuals we find that 11 months’ expenditure 
in 1926-27 under all heads of Education amounted to 7,13. March 
expenditure in last 3 years was : — 

1923- 24 1,07 

1924- 25 1,29 

1925- 26 , 1,33 

Expenditure in the cuirrent vear will perhaps amount to 
7,134-1,33 = 8,46. 

(4) The Collector’s office told me that new schemes of secondary 
and vocational education in the Agency areas will cost 10 each 
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recurring. There will be total iioii-rec Hiring expenditure of an- 
other 10. Taking only the reciirrhig portion (20) and 8,46 already 
arrived at in clause (3), the standard may be taken at 8,66. 

(5) It may be necessary to bring Ganjam into line vrith other 
Bihar districts by giving it a Government Zilla school. Also 
Ganjam students may find Patna too far and may want to take 
advantage of the educational faciliticvS provided in Madras Colleges 
at least for some time. This may iu?cessitate payment of contribu- 
tion to the Madras Gover:imeut. 


XXlI—McdicaL 

28. The Accountant-Cjeneral's actuals slightly ilifEer fiom those 
given by the Treasury and are 2 bn* each of the three years. We 
may take 2 as the standard. 

Presumably sale of Cjuiniiie in the malaria-strii*kcn parts (rf the 
district might raise the receipts here. But as we realize perhaps 
only the <;ost price and hardly any jiroflt is made, nothing need be 
allowed for it, either on the receipt or the expenditure side 

32 — Medical, 

29. (1) The staff of gazetted officers employed consists of I 
District Medical Officer and o Assistants to the District Medical 
Offic.er at Berhampore, Chatrapur, llussellkonda, Parlakimedi and 
Chicacole. 

(2) Monthly expenditure is about 8, apart from grants to local 


bodies, and its distribution is as follows; — 

District AFediral Establishment ..... 3 

flospitals ami dLspensjiries ...... 3 

Gov'erniiient Medical olficor.s lent to Uic*al bodies . 2 

TOTAIi . 8 


Bay, 96 a year. 

(3) The following grants to local bodies ajjpear to have been 
.sanctioned in 1926-27 up to February 1927 : — 


June 1926 4 

August 1920 1 

November 1926 .2 

DecomlKir 1926 1 

Total . 8 


‘(4) We thus get a total of 96 -f 8=^ 1,04 a year. But new dis- 
pensaries in the' Agency trac?t9 are now being opened at the rate of 
two a year. Two have been opened this year and eight remain 
to he opened. Total recurring cost of these dispensaries would be 
30 a year* TTltimate total estimate then comes to 1,04 + 30 = 1.34 
whicli may be taken as standard. 
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XXn7—ruhUc Health. 

30- The AfCountcint-CTenemPs aeiiiaLs <lilTer sliglitly from the 
Treasury figures aud give an average of 1 which may he taken as 
standard . 

:i3—ruhlic Ihulfh. 

31. Ageiiey Public Health establishment i»s under the control of 
the District Medical Officer. There is only one gazetted officer in 
the department called District Health Ofticcr (paid by (Tovernment). 
lie is in charge of the plains portion of the district and presumably 
works independently of the District Medit'al Officer. 

The monthly expenditure accrording to the Treasury account of 
1926-27 is between Rs. 2,500 and Rs. 3,000, of which 1 may be 
taken for the Agenc.y and 2 for the plains. This gives 30 a 
Hut in view of the increase in the actuals (42) of 1925-2(>, 42 may 
he adopted as standard. 

XXI V — Afjriculf utr. 

32. The Aci'ouniant-Genernrs actuals are slightly diJferent from 
those given by the Treasury and acireptiiig the Account an t-OeneraPs 
actuals we may take 1 as standard against the average of 3 worked 
out by the Treasury. 

34 — A g nr tt I tv rr . 

33. There is only’' one gazetted officrei* of tlie departnujut in the 
district, viz.^ the Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies. There 
are 2 agricultural demonstrators, who work under the Assistant 

» Director of Agriculture, located outside the district at Vizagapatam. 
Also there are 7 Veterinary Assistant Surgeons in the district, 3 
being attached to hospitals and 4 being louring veterinary assistants. 
Average of 37 worked out by^ the Treasuiy has been verified in the 
Ac(‘ountant-General’s office and wav be accepted for the standard. 

XXV and 36 — IndvstrieH, 

34. Receijjts . — Average figure (7) verified in the Accoiintant- 
QeneraPs office may be accepted as standard. 

Expenditure . — Tn view of the steady growth of expenditure, the 
latest actuals of 1925-26 which amounted to 10 may be taken as the 
standard. 


XXVI and: 37 — Mi sccllaneou s Depart n/ents. 

35. The average figures under both receipts nnd cx]>enditure 
inav be taken as standard. 

XXX—ZJhdl WorPs. 

30. Receipts .- — The actuals on which average (13) has been struck 
represent mainW rent of buildings recovered bv f-ivil officers. 
Besides these, the Public "Works Department realised about 6 in the 
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last three years giving an average of 2 a year. The standard may 
then be taken at 13 + 2 =15. 

41— Civil Works. 

37. Kx pent] it li re . — The a verage is based on expenditure incurred 
by the civil officers only. These fall under two heads (1) establish- 
ment and (2) Giants-iii-aid to local bodies. 

According to the Treasurj' accounts of 1925-26, the Establish- 
ment charges under (1) include: — 

4 Rs. 

(rt) Pay of one ICxetaitiy© Engineer, three Subdivi- 
sionul oiiii'crs, their staff, allowance and con> 

tingencies 6,500 a month. 

(h) One District Hoard Engineer, whose pay is met 

by Government ...... 750 ,, 

Total . 7,260 

Say 86 a year. 

Under (2), Grants-in-aid to local bodies for roads and bridges 
amounted to 1,91 in 1925-26, imduding 30 for flood damage repairs. 

For (1) and (2) we get 86 + 1,91=2,77. But, as the actuals for 
the three years show that Civil expenditure was betvreen 2,72 and 
2,79, we need not leave out of account the 30 for special flood 
damage repairs. On this basis we then get 2,77 as more or less 
normal annual civil expenditure under this head. 

(2) The actual civil works expenditure incurred by the Public 
Works Department as given by the Works Audit Department of the 
Accountant-GeneraPs office practically all of which would be showm 
under Cash remittances in the Treasury accounts, was 82 in 
1923-24, 77 in 1924-25 and 72 in 1925-26. Roughly we may take 
75 as normal expenditure incurred by the Public Works Department 
under this head. The total of Civil and Public Works Department 
expenditure normally would then be 2,77 + 75 = 3,52. 

(3) It is doubtful however wdiether 3,52 would be a safe figure 
to take as standard under this head with reference to past expendi- 
ture only. We have to look ahead and to allow something for the 
programme of work to be carried out in the near future. 

(«) There is a five years’ programme of work to be executed in 
the Agency tracts by the Public Works Department from 
1927-28 to 1931-32 at a cost of 7,01 of which 1,78 may 
be required in 1927-28. 

(ft) Outside this five years’ programme, it appears from a note 
recorded by the Collector for my information that Gov- 
ernment have approved his Gumsur Udaigiri model 
village scheme, according to which Government propose 
to construct a model village for the official colony there, 
viz., for Sub- Assistant Surgeons, Head-Master, Police 
Inspector and Constables, Forest Ranger, Health Inspec- 
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tor, Supervisor of Schools, Iteveuue Inspector, etc. This 
is estiuuiteil to cost 04 roughly, but may go up to 1,00. 


(c) There are also the following projects: — 




Estimate. 

(i) Taptupain Ghat Work . 

. 

1,70 

(ii) Godohoda Bridge 

. 

1,80 

{Hi) Khajadipoda Ghat work 

. 

2,00 

(iv) Mohendrogodo Bridge . 

. 

1,00 

(i?) 300 miles of roads to be metalled at 

a cost of at 


least 

. 

10,00 


Total 16,60 


{d) The Collector’s own office building was greatly damaged by 
the cyclone of 1923. He now holds his office in his own 
residence. The Collectorate buildings are in a dilapi- 
dated condition with leaky tiled roofs and floors badly 
worn out in places and walls not very strong and cracked 
here and there. Land has been acquired near the Chat- 
rapur railway station for new buildings, though the 
project does not seem to have made any progress. Pre- 
sumably within a couple of years new buildings will 
have to be constructed at a cost of some 2 or 3 lakhs. 

(c) Aska Taluk Office is to be rebuilt at a cost of fi7, of which 
20 has been put in the budget of 1927-28. 

(/) The Police Department have a building programme of 
lakhs to be spread over 7 to 10 years. 

{g) There are also the following projects for which Government 
may have to find funds, according to information gather- 
ed at Chatrapur. 

(i) Bahuda bridge (estimate 2,83) nec*essitated by cyclone 
damages. The whole of it will, it is understood, have 
to be borne by Government. 

{ii) .Mahendra Tanaya Bridge (estimate 1,99). The district 
board and Government will presumably share the ex- 
penditure half and half. A loan of 90 appears to 
have been sanctioned already. 

iiii) Mahanadi bridge. Kstimate 2,79, of u-hich half may 
be required from Govern moiit. 

(ci>) Guherigedda bridge is estimated at 31 and Rushikulya 
bridge at 8,40. These arc under corresi)ondenco with 
Government. As they are on the Trunk road, it is 
not ini]>robable that Government will be expected to 
meet the wffiole cost. 

(v) Donorai bridge is estimated at 52, and Government may 
be asked to meet half the cost. 

Boiighly it may be taken that there is a possibility of Govern- 
ment having to find about forty-five lakhs extra for various Public 
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Works Departiueiit: pi’ojei'ts in ronteuiplation. It is difficult io 
suggest what should be allow’ed for iu the standard figure for this 
kind of expenditure which will undoubtedly be spread over many 
years. For present purposes 21 lakhs may be taken and the standard 
figure for the head raised from 3,52 to 6,00. 


43 — Famine. 


37-A. Paragraphs 15 — 17 of the Statistical Atlas, 1923, of 
Ganjani give the history of famine in the district. The ilistrict as 
a whole is liable to famine and has been affected by it many times 
since 1792. The more serious of them is the one that o(!(mrred in 
1919- The people are described there as hnv al>iding, hard 'working 
and contented, and it is said the Oriyas seem to prefer starvation 
to taking relief at kitchens or on relief works In spite of this, 
expenditure on famine in 1919 amounted to 38,64 and remission of 
land revenue to the extent of 1,32 had to he granted. The latter 
fi.gure was reported to me hy the Board’s office at Madras. The 
details of 38,64, wdiich have heen gathered from the Oollector’s 
report to the Board of Pevenue, are given helow : — 


Salaries 78 

Travelling allowance 22 

Contingencies ....... 2 

Gratuitous relief in villages 14,24 

Casual relief 7 

Kitchen relief 6 

Public Works Department relief works . 23,25 


Totat. 


38,64 


(2) The following items co31e<*ted from difiPerent sources indicate 
the expenditure necessitated by the cyclone and flood of 1923-24 : — 

(a) Government grant for damages to roads ... 35 

(b) Irrigation working expenses in 1924-25, particu- 

larly in the Rushikuiya and Gnnjam minor river 
systems in Chicacole area rose by about a lakh 
on acc'ount of heavy repairs due to c^yclone 

damages 1,00 

(r) Actual famine expenditure recorded in 1923 and 

1924-25 under 43 — Famine Relief amounts to . 24 

id) Bahiida bridge on the Trunk Road will require 
reconstruction on account of damages due to flood 

at a cost of 2,83 

(estimate). 

(3) The closing balance of the famine insurance fund for the 
Presidency as a whole at the end of 1927-28 is estimated at 36,35. 
Madras have to pay 6,61 a year to the fund and should reach the 
limit at which contribution to the fund can be stopped in 1928-29. 
Presumably Bihar 'will get some share of it and the matter will 
recjuire negotiation between the t'wo Governments. Famine expen- 
diture, should it unfortunately occur in the near future, could be 
met from the fund balance transferred to Bihar. Having regard 
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to the heavy famine expenditure of 1919, it is doubtful whether the 
fund transferred to Bihar would be sufficient to meet a calamity of a 
serious nature. Meanwhile it seems unnecessary or rather impos- 
sible to suggest any provision for famine expenditure in the standard 
figure and we may leave out of account the 8 worked out as average 
of last 3 years. 


XXXI 1 1 — -Suj^eran nuation, 

38. The Accountant-General's figures are slightly dilferent from 
those given by the Treasury and give an average of 8 which may 
be taken for a standard. 

4-) — Stfpcntn n VO tion. 

39. An important question o^f pi*iiu*.iple arises here w-liich will 
probably, have to be settled betureen the two Governments. The 
position as regards these charges is now (juite ditferent from what 
it was in the pre-reforms days. In the p re-ref oi ms days pensioik 
charges iiicinied in England would be a crejitral trharge and e 
|»ension drawn in any proviiK’ic?! would be a ( barge against tlie reve- 
nues of that |)rovince iriespe<'tive of tln^ province where tlie retired 
otficd* may have s(M*ved. This Avas all right when the provin(»es did 
n<jt enjoy the same financial autonomy as now. Now a peiisi(»n 
sanctioned before Isl. April 1921 is a charge on the luveniies of the 
province from which it used to be drawn and a pension sanctiojied 
■on or after Ist April 1921 i.s ordinarily sliared by the provinces 
according to the length of seiwice rendered in each. Tf and wJien 
Gaiijani is taken over by Bibav, how will the pension drawn in the 
district be dealt with? AVc have presumably no pre(‘.edent of terri- 
torial redistribution which will exactly mcid: the case. The folloAv- 
ing (jonsiderations arise: — 

(а) Pension is a kind of deferred pay, /.c., it is a liability 

wliicb, instead of being met along with ordinary pay as 
it becomes due, i.s postponed for li(|uidation at a later 
date. 

(б) Taxes are levied generally perhaps to the extent necessary 

to meet present requirements. 

(c) Can we infer from this that the liabilities of the Madras 
Oovernmeut in respect of the pensions of their servants 
which have not been met from the taxes raised in Gan jam 
in the past should he liquidated by them in the future, 
i.e., pension liabilities incurred up to the date of separa- 
tion of Ganjam from Madras should remain with 
Madras? If this be the correct view, of which I am not 
sure, then the pensions earned by service in Bihar, after 
the transfer of Ganjam, should alone be a charge on 
Bibar revenues and pensions earned by service in Ganjam 
prior to its transfer should be a charge on Madras 
revenues. 
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(2) As already stated this question will reqiiire consideration by 
the two Governments. Meanwhile we may take for the standard a 
figure suggested by actuals. The Accountant-General's actuals are 
different from those of the Treasury and his average is 1,33 against 
1,25 shown by the Treasury. AVe may take 1,33 as standard. The 
question whether we should have to take over the capital expendi- 
ture on commutation of pension financed from loan this year will 
arise. Here also I have assumed for present purposes that it will 
be taken over by Bihar. 

XXXIV — Stationery and Printing. 

40. The actuals are constant and the small figure of 3 does not 
call for comments. It may be ac<*epted as standard. 

46 — Stationery and Printing. 

41. The Treasury actuals of 21 for 1924-25 was found to be 
incorrect and it slioiild be 2 only. The average thus conies to 3. 
There is a small hand-press attached to the Collectorate, mainly 
for Oriya printing. It may not be required in the future as the 
Secretariat Press at Patna could peVhaps take uj) the woi’k done at 
Gan jam. For present purposes we may let it stand. 

(2) For Stationery stores and also perhaps for form printing 
some allowance should be made in the standard. It liUvS not been 
possible to get any figui‘es from the Press at Madras to make an 
accurate idea of what stationery and printing of forms for Ganjam 
cost. As regards forms jirinti’ng the Gaya Jail Press would do the 
work with Jail labour and the addition of a district may not make 
an appreciable difference in the staff employed. At any rate, it 
cannot be accurately estimated. The “ stationery stores which 
seem to include cost of paper in Madras r*omes to 8,87 according tc 
the budget of 1927-28. This is for 24 districts in the Presidency 
and for present purposes wo may take l/24th of 8,87, 37. 

For the standard figure we then get 3 4-37 --=40. 


XXXV — M isceUaneoifs. 

42. The average of 10 may be accepted us standard. 

47 — Miscelhm eons . 

43. The average of 3 may be taken for standard. 

51 A. Miscellaneous Adpistment between Central and Provincial. 

44. This head is fr»r expenditure on the training nf probationers 
of the Indian Civil Service and other services in the United King- 
dom. Nothing need be provided for this. 

52 — Extraordinary charges. 

45. The AecountantJleneruPs actuals are nil. Nothing need 
therefore be provided. 
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Conclusion. 

46. Accordiug to tlie suggestions made in the above notes Reve- 
nue and Expenditure for the whole of Gan jam will be — 

Revenue Provincial ....... 38,63 

Expenditure Provincial ...... 45,14 

Deficit . 6,51 


(2) But it is at present proposed to exclude the revenues and 
expenditure of Chicacole, Tekkali, Sompeta and Parlakiinedi taluks. 
The Treasury figures of revenue as given by the Madras Govern- 
ment in the statement enclosed with their letter Xo. 2589-A-2, 
dated the 18th October 1926, for those excluded areas, excluding 
cash remittances (248 + 227) is — 

Chicacole 7,17 

Other areas (Tekkali, etc.) 6,00 

13,17 


Forest and Public? Works receipts included in the Treasury 
accounts under “ Cash Remittances ’’ for the four excluded areas as 
supplied by the Collectorate were — 



1 




2 

3 







Public 


— 




Forest. 

WVirks 







Department. 

1923-24 

. 

, 

. 

, 

39 

Negligible. 

1924-25 

. 

. 

• 

. 

37 

2 

1925-26 

. 

. 

• 

• 

... 3/ 

2 


Say 38 a Say 2 a 
year. year. 

40 a year. 


Receipts for the excluded areais thus amount to 13,17 + 40=13,57. 


(3) According to the figures supplied by the Collectorate, 
penditure in the extduded areas was as fijjlows in 1926-26 : — 

ex- 

] 

2 3 

4 


Chicacole. Tekkali, etc. 

Total 

For all heads other than Forest and Public; 
Works DepaHment .... 

Forest Expenditure ..... 

Public AVorks Expenditure .... 

4,12 3,86 

7,98 

26 

46 

ToTAn 

... 

8,72 

(4) It is not safe to take the figures for the excluded areas a.; 
anything better than very aj)proximate- For the Accountant-Gene- 
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ral's offifje have not sub-treasury figures with which they could 
verify them and the Collectorate could give me only actuals for one 
year only (1926-26) for expenditure in these areas. The district as 
a whole appears to be a deficit district, the annual deficit as worked 
out being 6J- lakhs. With the four taluks separated from Ganjam 


the deficit will increase further — 

(a) Revoiiuo of Ganjam a whole .... 38,63 

7)pfhict for excluded areas ..... 13,57 

25,06 

j 

(h) lC\i)enditnre of Oaujaiti as a wliole . . . 45,14 

T}vihivi for oxchidod areas ..... 8,72 

36,42 

Net cleftcit, differeru-e of (»t) an# (h) . . . 11,36 


i.e., over Hi lakhs. 

(5) Separate note.s relating to ‘‘ hoaiis Salt and Buildings 
and EquipuieTit will be found in Appendices III to VI. 

(G) I am grateful to all tlie officer.s and their staff who have 
helped me with advice, facts and figures, and ])arti(uilsirly to the 
Accountant-General, Madras, and his office and the Treasury De- 
partment of the Ganjam rollectorate without whose uugrudginir 
help it would not. have been po.ssible for me to finish this' enquiry 
in three weeks. 

U. M. SEN. 


APPENDIX I TO Mil. IT. M. vSEN'S NOTE. 

Receii^ts of the Ganjam Distktct. 

[Tn thousands of rupees.] 


1 

Heads. 

2 

1923-24. 

3 

1924-25. 

4 

1035-23. 

5 

Total. 

6 

Average. 

7 

Suggest- 
ed stand* 
aid. 

II. — ^Taxes on income . 


. . 

• , 

, , 

, , 

9 

V. — Land Revenue 

•• 

- 


71,16 

23,72 

18,32 

VI. — ^Excise 

12.25 

11,52 

11,01 

34,78 

11,59 

11,25 

VII. — Stamps 

i ■■ 

C 5,18 

4,86* 

5,86 

5,64 

•" 

16,68 

5,56 

• • 

6,85 

VTIT. — Forests 

• • 


• - 

.. 

• a 

1,78 

IX. — ^Registration 

86 

80 

04 

2,60 

87 

87 

XIII. — ^Irrigation 

•• 


. . 

• • 

• • 

—90 

XIV. — ^Iirigatien 

3 

2 

•• 

•• 

2 

2 


^Acoountant-G^erars figures. 
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1 

Heads. 

2 

1923-24. 

.3 

«92i-25. 

4 

1925-26. 

5 

Total. 

0 

Average. ( 

7 

Suggest- 
ed stand- 
ard. 

XVI. — Interest . 





20 

26 

XVII. — Administration of 

34 

30 

30 

1.00 

33 

33 

Justice. 







XVIII. — Jails and convict 

7 

4 

0 

17 

0 

6 

settlements. 







XIX. — Police 

11 

13 

13 

37 

12 

14 

XXI.— Education 

7 

1 

1 

9 

3 

1 


( *2 

*2 


.. 

.. 


XXII.— Medical . 








\ 10 

4 

2 

10 

6 

2 


C 






XXrn— Public Health 








l 7 i 

•• 

- 

! ® 

3 

1 


C 



* 0 


.. 

XXIV. — Agriculture * 








C 0 

1 

2 

0 

3 

1 

XXV. — Industries 

8 

6 

7 

21 

7 

7 

XXVI.-Miscellaucous Depart- 

8 

8 

9 

25 

8 

8 

ments. 







XXX.— avil Works . 

13 

12 

12 

37 

13 

15 



*8 

*9 

*24 

*8 


XXXIII. — {Superannuation . 






C 8 


L 3 

6 

7 

15 

5 

) 

XXXIV. — Stationery and 

2 

3 

S 

8 

t3 

3 

Printing. 







XXXV. — ^Miscellaneous 

7 

12 

11 

30 

10 

10 

XXXIX.— Misceilaneoas ad- 


a • 


• m 

. . 

a • 

justments bet- 







ween Central 







and Provincial. 







Cash Remittances 

71,91 

1,17,49 

1,15,10 

3,04,56 

1,01,52 

• • 

l*otal for whole of Ganjam • 

• . 

, , 

. . 

. . 

{1.44, 65 

38,63 

hedfici for excluded areas 

•• 

•• 


•• 

17,01 

— 13,57 






. 1,26.74 

?6.0f> 


*Aocountant-Genieral*s figures. 
tl''^gaTe originally report^ was 6. 

jExoluding Account ant-Generars figure marked with asterisk. 
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APPENDIX TI TO MR. IT. M. SEN’S NOTE. 

Expenditure op the Oanjam District. 

[In thousands of rupees.] 


1 


2 

3 

! 4 

1 

i ® 

! ^ 

1 

7 

Head of Account. 

1923-24. 

1824-26. 

! j 

: 1926-20.; Total. 

i 

Average. 

1 

i 

Suggest- 
ed stand- 



- 4_ . 



1 

1 

i 

ard. 

5.— Land Revenue 

. . - 

3*80 

33 


! 3,72 

! 1,24 

! « 

6. — ^Excise 


NU 

73 

77 

1 1.60 

' 60 

1 

j 82 

7. — Stamps 

• 

12 

11 

14 

1 

37 

1 12 

; .. 

8 A 8 A. — Forests 

• 

• • 


• 

I 

• m 

! 2,30 

0. — Registration 

• • 

66 

68 

61 

1,75 

68 

! 

58 

14. — ^InteFest on Irrigation 

• • 

e • 


. . 


j 1.61 

15. — Minor Irrigation Expend!- 

69 

76 

72 

2,16 

72 

1 

1,18 

ture. 






21. — Reduction or 
of debt. 

avoidance 

•• 

• • 

•• 

•• 

• e 

i ** 

22. — General Administration 

6,00 

9,82 

9,39 

26,21 

8,40 

931 

24. — Administration of Justice 

2,12 

1,94 

1,93 

‘ 5,99 

1 

2,00 

2,00 

26. — Jails and Convict Settle- 

49 

52 

49 

1,60 

50 

50 

ments. 





£6. — Police • 

• • 

6,79 

6,89 

6,76 

19,44 

i 

^ 6,48 

1} 

j 






1 *6,46 

31.— Education . 

• e 

6,67 

7,07 

7,87 

21,61 j 

r 7,20 

ij- 8,66 







1 *7,23 

32. — Medical 

• • 

98 

J,01 

1,04 

3,03 ' 

1,01 

1 

1,34 

33. — Public Health 

e ■ 

30 

34 

42 

1,06 j 

36 

42 

24. — Agriculture 

■ • 

36 

39 

37 

1.12 ; 

37 

37 

£6. — Industries • 

. ! 

I 

6 

10 

17 : 

G ; 

10 

37 . — Miscellaneous 

Depart' : 

7 

5 

4 

16 

6 

5 

ments 




1 


41. — Civil Works 

* • ■ 

2,79 

2,71 

2,72 : 

8,26 i 

2,75 

6,00 

43. — Famine Relief 

- i 

1 

23 

i 

• m 

i 

24 : 

8 

. • 

4 6. — Superannuation 


f 98 

J/8 

11.69 : 

3,76 

i 

1,25 

j- 1*33 


i 


*1.19 

*1,69 

*3,99 

1,33 


* Acoountant- General’s figures* 

+ Includes 20 in Marsh 1 926 for commutation* 
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1 

2 i 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Head of Account. 

1 

1923-24. ' 

1924-25. 

1926-26. 

ToW. 

Average. 

Suggest- 
ed stand* 


1 

i 






ard. 

46. — Stationery and Printing ! 

5 

21 

3 

29 

9 

40 

47. — Miscellaneous 

4 

3 

} 

1 2 

9 

3 

3 

— Contribution to the Cen- 


.. 

i 




tral Government by 
Provincial Government 
and 51 A. Miscellaneous 
adjustment. 

■52. — Extraordinary charges . 



; 18 

i 

1 18 

6 


Cash Remittances 

29,37 

34,27 

35,69 

j 99,33 

33,11 

•• 

Total for whole of Ganjam 

• • 

•• 

•• 

• • 

'(a)66,96 

45,14 

ffeditnt for excluded areas 

•• 

•• 

* • 

\ 

i 

! 

i 

; —8,72 

Total 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

36,42 


f. a) Excluding Acooimiant-General's figures marked with asterisk. 


APPENDIX III TO MR. U. M. SEN’S NOTE. 

Loans. 

The following are the various classes of loans outstanding in 
txanjanr which the Government of Bihar and Orissa may be expected 
to take over : — 

(1) Class I Loans. 

(a) Land Improvement Act Loans — 


at per cent 

at 75 per cent, .... 

. 37 balauco 

. l,2i? 

on 1st April 1926. 
Ditto. 

TotaIi 

. 1,65 

Ditto. 

(ft) Agriculturists’ Act Loans — 



at 6i per cent 

at per cent 

19 

. 1,16 


Totai. 

. 1,35 


Totai, 

. 3,00 

Ditto. 
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Class IV Loans. 

Berlianipore Municipal Council loans sanctioned before 1st 
October 1916 — 

of 1,50 92 balance on 1st April 1926. 


of 26 

. 

. 

. 12 

Ditto. 

of 10 

• 

" 

. 5 

Ditto. 




1,09 

Ditto. 


Oanjani District Board, Loan . 90 Gran te<I in 1926-27. 

ToTAii 1,99 


(Parlakiniedi municipal loans, of which outstanding balance on 
1st April 1926 was 21 may be ignored as this relates to an excluded 
area.) 

Total outstanding loans Classes 1 and IV is thus — 

4,99 

Say . . 6,00 

(2) Capital expenditure on Bussellkonda Saw Mill met from 
loans funds up to 30th June 1926 amounts to 4,39, interest at 5’20 
per cent. 

(3) Coininuuic-atioiis of pensions financed from loans in 1926-27, 

10 . 

(4) Irrigation Loans. 

Bushikulya system Capital outlay met from loans funds — out- 
staTiding balance on 31 st March 1926 ..... 47,73 

(OaJijam minor river system falls in Chicacole, an excluded 
area. The outstanding loan for this project was 12 on 31st March 
1926 and interest was .1. for a year. But this may be ignored.) 

(5) The question may also arise whether Bihar should not take 
over part of the unproductive debt representing revenue deficits of 
the Presidency. 

Bihar's liability for loans will thus amount to — 


Classes 1 and IV 5,00 

Commutation of pensions from Loans funds 10 

llussellkonda Saw Mill loans ..... 4,39 

Irrigation loans 47,73 


Total 67,22 


i.€., over half a (^rore apart from share of revenue deficits debt* 

(6) There is no sinking fund. 
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APPENDrX rv TO MR. IT. M. SEN S NOTE. 


SAT/r. 

There was a combined suit uiul excMse estublishinent in Madras 
before 1st April 1924. The co.st of the c*oinbiiied establishment was 
distributed betw’oen Central and Provincial in the ratio of 1 (for 
Central) to 2 (Provincial). The adjustment was made in the 
Accountant-Generars otHce and therefore there were no actuals for 

1923- 24 in the Treasury a<;<ounts under Excise. The receipts of 
the Salt llepartmeiit were treated as Cash Remittances, Salt 
remittances.” It appears from the Administration Report for 1924- 
25 that the Salt Department was placed in (diarge of an Indian 
(hvil Service Collector of Salt Revenue, subordinate to the Local 
Oovernment, but independent f)f the Hoard of Revenue from 1st 
April 1924. There are tliree Assistant Commissioners’ circles in 
the I^esidency; one of the Assistant Commissioners is also the 
Secretary to the Collector of Salt. The strenprth of the stalf in- 
cluding tnspechus, Assistant Inspectors, Siih-lnspectors, clerks and 
menials was 3,899 in the beginning — 3,874 at the end of the year 

1924- 25. 

2. The Salt Secretary was (consulted. He said no profit accrues 
to the local Govern in ent from salt, and both revenue and expenditure 
are central. Pieventive establishment is alvso a central charge. 

3. No rents are realized to cover the co.st of su{)ervision. Goverii- 
nient bear as supej vision charges a sum e(|,ual to 5 per cent, of the 
duty realised. Excess over 5 per rent, of the duty is realised from 
the maniifactui'ers. Vide Seediou 43 of Madras Salt Act No. IV^ 
of 1889. 

4. There are monopoly factories side by side with excise factories. 
Thd object of the monopoly factories run by Government is to 
ensure that salt reaches the consumer at a reasonably low and 
steady figure. Accordingly Government have undertaken the 
responsibility not only of manufacture and wholesale disposal of 
salt but also for retail sales. Government salt is put on the market 
if the prices of excise salt show a tendency to rise. To avoid 
unnecessary accumulation of stock which may have to be sold at a 
loss or destroyed, another system was introduced in 1924-25 and is 
being gradually extended in the case of new assignments. Under 
this third system, Goveimment hold a lien on a fixed y>ercentage of 
a licensee’s" salt for one year instead of buying it outright. 

The total salt revenue in the Presidency was 1,94,97 lakhs in 
1924-26, of which Rs. 174)5 lakhs w'as duty and cost price realised 
ill cash and Rs. 1,75 05 lakhs the duty on salt sold oit credit and the 
balance lls. 2'62 lakhs customs duty, cess and fines. 

The total charges in the Presidency amounted to Rs. 17*39 lakhs 
of which Rs. 10'64 lakhs w-ere the recurring charges for establish- 
ment, supplies and services and contingencies of the department 
:aud Rs. 6'85 lakhs charges for the purchase, transport and slora*jre 



of salt and the recoverable charges on account of Kxcise licensees’ 
works. 

Closure of factories for the manufacture of crude saltpetre and 
also of refineries was ordered from the 1st October 1925. 


APPENDIX V TO MR. U. M. SEN’S NOTE. 

BuII.DINGS, KQUIPMENT, ETC. 

Berhainpore, 

I visited Berhampore on my way back from Madras and spent a 
day there (Monday, the 4th April 1927). 

2. Berhampore town is about 3 miles long and a mile wide. It 

runs from east to west. In the morning I visited the more crowded 
part of the town in the west. The main post office is there. Within 
a furlong are most of the offices, those of the Sub-Collector — 

the head executive officer of the town, the Tahsildar, the Sub-Trea- 
sury, the Sub-Magistrate, the Taluk Board and the Subdivisional 
Officer of the Public Works Department of the Taluk Board. All 
these are pncca buildings but with tiled roofs. Very close to these 
offices there is the Government dispensary and hospital, a fairly big 
institution. There are two churches, one for the l^rotestants, and 
another for the Catholics besides the Government church. In this 
part of the town there are also located the Kalicota Intermediate 
College, aiid a private institution and also school teaching up to 
the School Leaving Certificate Examination. There is also a Gov- 
ernment Middle School for girls which will probably go over to 
the taluk board soon ^ 

3. The District Judge, the Sub-Collector (an I. C. S, Officer),, 
the District Medical Officer and the Executive Engineer have all 
their residences in the eastern part of the town — a less crowded 
part. There is also the District jail nearby, and also a European 
club house. The offices of the Districjt Judge, Sub- Judge and 
Munsiif are also there located in Government buildings. The resi- 
dential buildings seemed quite decent from outside. The Judge’s 
office has a big compoiind or rather a big field on one side. Tho 
office buildings are jmcca but with tiled roofs. As the offices were* 
closed for a Muhammadan holiday, it was not possible to see the 
inside of any of the buildings. 

4. Midway between the Sub-Collector’s Court and the District 
Judge’s Coui-t there is a Zanana Hospital run by some Christian 
Mission. There is a bazar within a furlong of this hospital, but 
I was told the big shops are at some distance from it. I could not 
visit the part of the town where the big shops are located. 

5. The drains are cutcha. Water is supplied to the town through 
pipes and there are standposts here and there by the side of the 
roads. . I understand drinking w’^ater. is obtained for the town from 
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aouie reservoir near Surada — connected with the irrigation system 
in the north (the llushikiilya system). The roads are metalled and 
good enough for wheeled traffic. There are hardly any carriages 
drawn by horses in the town. Jhutkas drawn by bullocks are the 
chief means of conveyance. There is a motor service running 
between Berbampore and Chatrapur, ami the rich inhabitants have 
their motor cars an<l the lower middle class their bicycles. 

Chathapur. 

6. Chatrapur . — The Collector’s headquarters — is JO to 12 miles 
from Berhampore. Chatrapur is ou the main Bengal Nagpur Bail- 
way and there is also the motor lorry service mnnecting it with 
Berhampore- Besides the Collector, the Superintendent of Police 
and the District forest officer are lo(‘ated at Chatrapur with their 
offices. The Tahsildars and the District Board offices and the Dis- 
trict Registrar’s office are nearby. The dispensary there is a local 
fund institution and is in charge of an Assistant Surgeon. I'he 
Sub-jail is a small one and is under tlie Treasury Deputy (’ollecior 
and located near the Treasury building. There is a post office 
and also a club with tennis and badminton courts mainly for the 
Indians— official ami non-official — iM-casionally visited hy the (/ol lec- 
tor and the Kuropean officers. The bazar is a jxmr one ami is meant 
to meet the needs of the Indian popnlation of liniitod means. The 
Europeans get their stores from BcM*linmpoie. 

7. The roads in ('hatrapur are good. As in Beihampoie there 
is difficulty in. moving about for w'unt of carriages drawn by horses 
and the chief means of convcjyance is the jhvtka or bullock cart. 
The high officials of course have their cars and there is the motor 
lorry service. Drinking water is obtained from wells and tanks. 
There are big tampnvns (depressions with shallow Avater) near about 
the town used perhaps for watering the fields nearby. 

District. 

8. I secured a list of (loveriimeTit buildings in the district of 
Gaiijam from the Executive Engineer’s office and had a copy made 
at the Collector’s office. This gives their size, condition, etc. Fn 
Appendix VI will he found in a convenient form the information 
collected from the Sub-Collector’s office at Berhampore as to the 
officers who have got buildings for their offices and residences. The 
Executive Engineer reported in a note sent in this connecitiou that 
the buildings are generally in good condition. So far as I could 
gather there are no proposals for extensive renewals or replacements, 
except in the case of the Collector's cutchery at Chatrapur, for 
which a new site was purchased some years ago and the A ska taluk 
office which is to be rebuilt at a cost of fi7 of which 20 has been put 
in the budget of 1927-28. It is uncertain when tlifi (Collector’s new 
cutchery will be taken. u]>. The buildings seemed to he in a dilapi- 
dated condition and the Collector’s office room was blown down by 
the last cyclone and he holds his office in his residence at some 
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distance from the cntchery. As noted elsewhere the Collectoi‘’»s 
model village scheme for Ohumsnr TTdaigiri has been approved by 
Government. It is estimated to cost 64 and may require 1,00 iilti* 
msiely. A heavy in’ogranime of bridging projects and metalling 
roads also exists, which may cost 10^ lakhs as stated already under 
41 — Civil Works The roads are mainly local fund affairs, b\ii 

Government has to contribute heavily for bridges particular! The 
maintenance of ti*unk and second class roads in the ageiM*y porti<ni 
of the district has become a Public Works Department charge from 
1st April 1927. Prior to that date they were maintained by agency 
local boards partly subsidized by (Tovernment. 


APPENDIX VI TO MP.. P. M. SEN’S NOTE. 


Information collected from the Sub-Collector’s office at Berliainpore 
as to which of the officers have Government buildings for their 
offices and residences. 


Officers. 

L 

Goveninient building for office. 

2 

1 

Government 

quarters. 

3 

REVENUE. 

1 Sub-Oolleotor . • • . 

1 

(1 ) Berhmnpore dxvisioii. 

Yes 

Yes. 

1 Tahsildar .... 

^Ves 

No. 

1 Sub-Brlagistrate 

Yes 

No. 

1 

EXCISE. 



1 inspector of Excise . 

Private building • « • 

No quarters. 

1 Sub-Inspeotor of Excise 

No. 

No. 

REGISTRATION. 

1 District Registrar 

) 


1 Joint Registrar, . . . ; 

CIVIL. 

j Yes, one for two 

No quarters^ 

1 District Judge .... 

Yes ...... 

Yes. 

1 Sub-Judge «... 

Office located in a private biiil litig. 

No. 

1 District Munsif « 

Yes 

No. 
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OHicerfl. 

I 

Oovoinment building for office. 

2 

Government 

quarters. 

3 

JAIL. 



Superintendent of Jail . 

Yes, in the jail buildings 

Yes, m the 

Jailor and Warders. Sub< Assistant 

Ditto .... 

jail build- 

ings. 

Ditto. 

.Surgeon. 



POLICJ3. 



1 IrspectoT .... 

Yes, in the Thana buildings 

No. 

1 Sub-Inspector for town 

Do. in the same buildings . 

Yes 

1 Sub- fnspector for taluk 

Separate thana building 

Yes. 

.Head Constables and constables 

• • s • 

Yes 

EDUCATION. 



1 District Ediieation Officer . 

Office [ocato<i in a priraH building 

No quarters. 

Government Girls’ Middle School . 

Government buildings . 

•• 

'^Government Training School 

Yes 

No. 

MEDICAL. 



1 District Medical Officer 

Office is in Local Fund building 

Yes. 

1 Aasistant Surgeon . . ' . 

Do 

No. 

Hospital ..... 

Government buildings . 

There are 

AGRICULTUBB. 


Sub-Assi a t- 
ant Sur- 

geon’s quar- 
ters buUt 

by Govem- 

V’eterinar> Hospital . 

Yes, Government building. 

meot. 

PUBLIC WORKS DEPART- 
MENT. 



1 Executive Engineer (in charge of 

Yes ...... 

Yes. 

Irrigation and Government 



buildinjis in the district 



1 Sub-Divisional Officer (ditto for 

Yes 

No. 

Behrampore Sub-Division) 



Dverseera ..... 

Yes, in the Sub- divisional Officer’s 

No. 


office. 
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OflSoeiB. 

Government building for office. 

Government 

quarters. 

] 

2 

3 


(2) Chatrapur dirision^ 


Collector ...... 

Yes 

Yes. 

Troasui^ Deputy Collector • 

Yea 

Yes. 

General Deputy Collector 

Yes . . . 

No- 

Tahsildar Magistrate . 

Yes, in the same building with 
General Deputy Collector. 

No. 

Assistant Collectors (on training) . 

No ...... 

Yea. 

EXCISE. 



Sub-Inspeotor .... 

No » • • • , ^ 

No.. 

FOREST. 



District Forest OiBocr • . • 

Yea 

Yes. 

REGISTRATION. 



Sub-Registrar .... 

Yes ... . . 

No. 

JAILS. 



Sub-Jail ..... 

Yes • • » • • • 

, , , ^ 

POLICE. 



Superintendent of Police 

Yes 

Yes. 

Sub- Inspector and Head Constables 
and oonstables. 

Yes, in thana 

Yes. 

Reserve Inspector and Seigeants | 
and constables. 

Yes, in Superintendent’s Office 

Yes. 

EDUCATION. 



Deputy Inspector of School . 

No . • • • • , 

No. 

MEDICAL. 



Assistant Surgeon (with hospital 
run by Local Board). 

.... 

Yes. 

AGRICULTURE. 

1 



Agriculture, Veterinary, Co-opera- 
, rive. 

No ...... 

No. 
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Officers. 

Government building for Office. 

Government 

quarters. 

1 

2 

3 

PUBLIC WORKS DEPART- 
MENT. 



Overseers • . . . • 

No 

No 

REVENUE. 

(3 OhumsuT diviaion. 


] General Deputy Collector . 

I^es 

Yes. 

1 Sub-Magistrate 

Yes ...... 

No. 

1 Special Assistant Agent of the 
Balliguda Agency division loca- 
ted at Russellkonda. 

^Tes ...... 

Yes 

EXCISE. 



1 Sub-Inspector . . • • 

hiO 

No. 

REGISTRATION. 



Sub-Registrar .... 

Yes ...... 

No. 

Jails 

Yes, Sub-Jail .... 

— 

POLICE. 



1 Assistant Superintendent of Police 

In rented bungalow 

Yes. 

1 Reserve Insxiector 

Ditto .... 

No. 

1 Circle Inspector 

Yes, in the thana 

No. 

1 Sub-Inspector . . . - 

Yes, in the thana 

Yes. 

Police Hospital .... 

Yes (Government buildings) 

Yes, for the 
Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon. 

EDUCATION. 



1 Deputy Inspector of Schools 

No • . • • . . 

No. 

MEDICAL. 



Assistant Surgeon 

Local fund hospital . . - 

Local fund 
quarters. ^ 

AGRICULTURE. 



Veterinary Surgeon^ Agricultural 
l^monstrator. 

No 

No. 
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Officers. 

Government building for office. 

Government 

quarters. 

] 

2 

3 

PUBLIC WORKS DBPABT. 
MENT. 

1 

1 


{ 

Sub-divisional Officer - 

1 Yes . . . • ■ • 

Yes. 

UBVENUE. 

(4) Asia Taluk wUhin Ohuinaur 
division. 


Tahsildar and Magistrate 

I 'Yes . • . . * • 

1 

No. 

EXCISE. 



Sub-Jnspootor . . • • 

iSTo ■...*• 

No. 

Distillery Officer «... 

Private buildings . • « 

Private quar 
ers. 

BSaiSTRATiON. 



Subilegistrar .... 

I. es .•.••• 

No. 

CIVIL. 



Diatiiot Munsif .... 

Y’'^8 . • . • • . 

No. 

POLICE AND JAILS. 



Inspector of Police . • 

Yes. in the thana • • 

No. 

Sub-Inspector .... 

Ditto .... 

No. 

Sub-jail . . • • 

Yes, attached to the thana • 

No. 

EDUCATION. 



Deputy Inspector 

No . • • • • . 

No. 

Gk>Yemmont Girls* School 


No. 

MEDICAL. 

AQHIOULTUBAL. 

Local Fund Dispensary 

Locfii fu] 

quarters. 

Co-operative Inspector 

e 

]NO . . a • • 

No. 

PUBLIC WORKS DEPART. 
MENT. 



Oyibra^r . . . . 

lYO a • a • a - a 

No. 
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The transfer of Sylhet from Assam to Bengal. 

1. In 1926 the Secretary of State ruled that the transfer of the 
distriot of Sylhet from the province of Assam to the province of 
Bengal could" not he dissociated from the question of the future form 
of administration of the province of Assam. The Government 
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of India, agreeing with that ruling, decided to reserve these two 
questions, namely, the transfer of Sylhet and its consequent effect 
upon the future status of Assam, for consideration by the Statutory 
Commission. In this memorandum a brief statement is given of 
the discussions which led up to the issue hy the Secretary of State 
in 1926 of the orders tuied above. The Government of India have 
not since then been in touch with local opinion in the matter of the 
suggested transfer. Views Tuay have changed, and it is possible, 
therefore, that opinions previously expressed by those directly 
acquainted with the (piestion may no longer hold good, or may 
require modification. 

2. The Chief Coramissionersliip of Assam, as originally consti- 
tuted by notification issued on the 6th Februaiy 1874, did not 
include the Sylhet distric^t. It was, however, added to it a few 
months later by a notification dated the 12th September 1874. 
When the territorial jurisdiction of the new province was under 
discussion, it was recognised that the fact that Sylhet was a regu- 
lation district and permanently settled was an argument for its 
exclusion: on the other hand, the communications of Sylhet vveie 
with Assam, Shillong and Cachar far more than with Calcuila 
and, owing to the tea interests, it was felt that the Shillong, Cachar 
and Sylhet districts could hardly be disconnected from each other. 
Moreover, Sylhet was not a permanently settled district as a whole : 
its land system (iomprised no less than 33 different- kinds of tenures. 
Out of more than 77,000 estates only 52,117, many of which were 
extremely small, had been permanently settled, the remainder of 
the estates being temporarily settled. Further, the Dacrca division 
to which the Sylhet district then belonged was of unwieldy dimen- 
sions. In the circumstances it was decided that it was preferable 
that Sylhet should come under more direct supervision than could 
be exercised from (hilcutta. The Sylhet district hail for these reasons 
from the first been included with Assam in the proposals submitted 
by the Government of India, but orders for its inclusion were 
deferred by the Secretary of State pending an assurance that its 
inclusion in the new province would not entail interference with 
the laws at that time in force in it. 

A memorial protesting against the inclusion of Sylhet in the 
new province of Assam was su})mitted at the time by persons 
describing themselves as the inhabitants of the district of Sylhet, 
and was considered and rejected by the Government of India. 
The memorialists appeared to have been alarmed at the piospect 
of the amalgamation of the district with a non-regulation province 
and misapprehended the effect of the measure which was intended 
mainly to localise the Government, and thus improve it by placing 
all important matters under the management of local authorities 
directly responsible to the Governor-General in Coilncil. Though 
the memorial w’as rejected, the memorialists were gh^en an assur- 
ance that no change would he made in the Sylhet district either 
in the system of law* or judicial procedure or in the jjrinciples of 
.assessment and collection of land revenue which applied through- 
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out Bengal. This decision was apparently accepted as final, 
since nothing was heard of the matter for the next 31 years. 

Agitation in 3. In 1905 the formation of the province of Eastern Bengal 

1011 and the and Assam re-nnited Sylhet with the Bengal districts with whi(*h 
yeuT^the closely connected, but when the announcement of the 

locliuionof dissolution of that province in 1911 threatened again to separate 
fi^ylhet in Sylhet from Eastern Bengal, an agitation was immediately set 
SstMiiof in incorporation of Sylhet in Bengal instead of in the 

theieoonsti- re-constituted province of Assam. Hindu educated opinion was 
tutedpio- generally in favour of re-union with Bengal; Muslim opinion was^ 
at first divided, but as experience was obtained of the working of 
the new administration, many Muslims, who had at first supported 
the agitation for inclusion in Bengal, changed their views, and a 
largely attended public meeting of Muslims convened in August 
1912, at the instance of the Anjuman-i-Islam, Sylhet, passed a 
unanimous resolution in favour of remaining in Assam. The agi- 
tation which had been raised then gradually subsided. 

Hemal of 4. The movement in favour of amalgamation with Bengal was 
the agitation next revived at the time of the discussions regarding the proposed 
of constitutional reforms. An address on the subject was presented 

leforms. to the Secretary of State and His Excellency the Viceroy by a 

number of inhabitants of the Sylhet district in 1917, and the ques- 
tion was also brought up in the Indian Legislative Council early 
ill 1918 in the course of a general debate on the adjustment of 
provincial boundaries. The Government of India commented on 
the matter in paragraph 13 of their K'inth Reforms Despatch 
No. 7, dated the 5th June 1919, in which they said that they had 
no evidence that there was any general desire for a transfer of the 
Sylhet district to Bengal and observed that they agreed with the- 
authors of the report and with the Chief Commissioner that re- 
distributions of provincial areas should not be imposed by official, 
actiou and should follow rather than either precede or accompany le- 
forms. The actual proposals laid before the Secretary of State 
by the Government of India in the Ninth Despatch for the form 
of administration to be set up in Assam were not accepted, and the 
Joint Select Committee of Parliament decided not to differenti- 
ate the case of Assam fioin other provinces. It was, therefore,, 
constituted a Governo^^s province, the district of Sylhet remaining 
as previously under the Assam Administration. Meetings in* 
favour of re-iiiiioii were then organised. A Sylhet-Bengal Re- 
union League was formed, and, in 1920, decided that a deputation' 
should address His Excellency at the time of his visit to Assam; 
but as the Surma Valley Conference had in the meanwhile adopted 
non-co-operation and resolved that no addresses should be presented^ 
to His Excellency, the proposed deputation fell through and the* 
League was dissolved. In the course of the debate on a resolution 
on me subject of the redistribution of provinces moved by Mr, 
Latthe in the Legislative Assembly on the 21st September 1921. » 
souieviefereuce was made to the position of Sylhet, and the Home? 
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Member, ou behalf of the Government of India, promised caretni 
consideration if the Assam Council made recommendations. 4 

5. There was no debate «m the subject of Sylhet in the first a resolution 
reformed Assam Council. In the second Council the matter was for the amal- 
brought up by one of the leaders of the Nationalist party, Babu 
Brajendra Narayan Chaudhiiri, who moved a resolution on the o7 the ^ 
29th July 1924, recommending the transfer of the district of Sylhet tiiatriots of 
to the administration of Bengal. In support of his resolution, 
the mover stated that with the exception of a small proportion of parsed by 
imported labour on the tea-plantations practically the whole of the the Assam 
remainder of the indigenous population was Bengalee by race and 
by speech, and hound by ties of blood and social relationship 
the Bengalee population of the neighbouring districts of the ])VO- 
vince of Bengal; Sylhet had no affinity, either linguistic or social, 
with Assam from which it is separjited by a barrier of mountain 
ranges; there was no tendency on the part of the inhabitants of 
Sylhet to merge themselves with the inhabitants of Assam, and 
a half-centiury’s administrative connection with the Assamese had 
produced no appreciable change in the social sentiments of tin* 
people of either of these two races. The mover drew attention 
also to administrative differences between Sylbet and Assam. The 
greater part of Sylhet, like Bengal, is peimanently settled, where- 
as the rest of Assam, except the Bengalee-speaking district of 
Goalpara, is temporarily settled. Sylhet has the Bengal judicial 
system of Kuhordinate Judges and Munsifs, while in Assam tlie 
Civil Courts are presided over by executive officers. In the Sunn a 
Valley, comprising both Sylhet and Cachor, Bengalee is the court 
language: in the rest of the province Assamese is the court 
language. The mover referred to the early history of the agita- 
tion of the people of Sylhet for union with Bengal, and relied 
upon paragraph 24(i of the Joint Keport in support of his argumeid 
that the transfer of the district to Bengal should be effected 
without delay. lie referred to pledges given by Ijord Chelmsford 
that the people of Sylhet should remain under the jurisdiction 
of the Calcutta High (>ourt and should retain their connection with 
the Calcutta University. He argued that this pledge would become 
increasingly difficult to fulfil as the province of Assam continiwl 
to develop upon lines of its own. He stated that Sylhet is a deficit 
district and suggested that the finances of the province of Assam 
Avould be benefited if relieved of charges on account of Sylhet, since 
it would then at the same time be possible for the top-heavy exe- 
cutive of the provinc'.e to be lightened. 

The resolution was opposed by Mr. J. E. Webster, Member of the 
Executive Council in charge of the subjects of Land Revenue and 
Finance, who stated that the Government of Assam were not pre- 
pared to accept the resolution, and that he would himself vote 
against it, hut that other official members would have full liberty 
1:o vote as they thought fit in the interests of the province. The 
points taken by Mr. Web.sler in his speech were that Government 
^ould require in the first place to have an assurance that the de- 
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mand for the transfer of Sylhet to Bengal waa an effective and 
intelligent demand on the part of the majority of the people of 
Assam; the transfer of the Sylhet district could not be considered 
solely with reference to the wishes of the inhabitants of that district 
alone; while Government recognised that there was amongst a 
section of the people of Sylhet a feeling that they ought to be 
joined to Bengal, Government were not convinced that this demand 
came from a very large proportion of the people of Sylhet, certainly 
not from the majority. He suggested that since Sylhet, which 
was represented by thirteen members in the Council and at that 
time by one of the Ministers, had so large a voice in the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the province of Assam, it might not be to 
the interest of the district to merge itself in the province of Bengal. 
The effect of the transfer of the province of Assam was, however, 
the main issue for jiiembers to consitler. 

In the course of the debate a Muslim member, Khan Bahadur 
Abniddin Ahmad Chaiidhuri, stated that he was one of those who 
had previously been in favour of the union of Sylhet with Bengal ; 
he had, however, since then changed his mind. The people of 
Sylhet would, in his opinion, coifie under grave disadvantages 
both in matters of the land-ievenne law and in other respects if 
amalgamated with Bengal, while he felt that the existing form of 
administration would not be able to continue in Assam if Sylbet 
were cut off from that province. A representative of the tea- 
planters opposed the resolution since he feared that the transfer 
-of Sylhet would merely lead to demands for other districts also to 
he amalgamated with Bengal. 

At a rather late stage in the debate a member moved an amend- 
ment to include Cachar within the terms of the resolution. This 
amendment was accepted, and the resohition was passed in its 
amended form by 22 votes to 18. 

The proceedings of the Assam Legislative Council were reported 
to the Government of India by the GoA'^ernment of Assam in their 
letter No. Pol.-1917-558«3, dated the f30th October 1924 (Serial 
No. 1 in Appendix I), In that letter the Government of Assam 
stated that both in Sylhet and in Cachar further enquiry would 
have to be made to ascertain the real wishes of the people before 
any action could be taken, biit they suggested that as a preliminary 
step the general views of the Government of Bengal might first be 
ascertained. 

6. On a reference being made to them by the Government of 
India the Government of Bengal replied in their letter No. 635- 
P., dated the .15th January 1925 (Serial No. 2 in Appendix I), 
that there was no active demand in Bengal for the transfer to that 
province of Sylhet and Cachar and that the Governor in Council, 
therefore, would prefer that the question should not be raised. 
The financial effect of the change would in any case require very 
careful examination. 
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7. In November 1924, notice was given by a number of mem- A rosolution 
bers of the Legislative Assembly of a resolution recommending tJo trl^rfer 
that effect should be given to the resolution of the Assam Council moved in the 
passed in the previous July. The resolution obtained a low place i-egislative 
in the ballot and was not debated. It re-appeared, however, on 

the 23rd January 1925, when it was moved by Mr. M. S. Aney. Aneyin 
Mr. Aney claiimHl that it would be in accordance with the recom- January 
niendatious of the Joint Select Committee of Parliament that the^*^“^» 
wishes of the people of Sylhet and Cachar should bo respected, and adjourned, 
he considered that the transfer of those two districts to Bengal 
would not jeopardise the future status of the province of Assam. 

In this speech the Home Member stated that the introduction 
of Cacliar brought a new element into the problem, and that the 
resolution obviously raised very serious questions. The total popu- 
lation of the whole province of Assam, as at present constituted, 
is 7,600,000. Sylhet has a population of roughly 2,500,000 ami 
Cachar of a little over 500,000. If these two districts were to be 
transferred, 3 million of the population of Assam would be taken 
away, and the province would be left with a population of about 
4 millions only. The position taken by the Government of India 
in the debate was that they would consider carefully any expres- 
sions of views by members of the Assembly, but that they would 
need to consult the Government of Bengal and to make further 
reference to the Government of Assam before they could come to 
any final decision. The debate was eventually adjourned till the 
September session. 

8. The Government of India took the opportunity given by Correspond- 

this interval to address the Government of Assam and (JJJ’vemmon* 

them — of India 

(а) to ascertain and report the real wishes of the people con- Govornmont 

cerned, and of Assam. 

(б) to prepare a financial statement. 

The Government of Assam replied in their letter No. 1573-Pol.- 
3860-A. P., dated the 11th August 1925 (Serial No. 3 in Appendix 
I). They jestimated that in the Sylhet district there was an 
annual deficit of Rs. 4 lakhs, Hindu sentiment was stated to be 
in favour of union with Bengal; Muslim opinion to be divided. 

The Government of Assam added that they were not opposed to the 
transfer if the Government of India considered that the wishes 
of the majority of inhabitants should be respected, but that the 
transfer of Sylhet to Bengal should not be permitted to affect the 
status of Assam as a Governor’s province. 

With regard to Cachar, the Government of Assam observed 
that the transfer of this district had been added in the resolution 
passed in the Assam Council in July 1924 merely as an after- 
thought. Cachar had always been intimately associated with 
Assam, to which it had given a Cachar dynasty. The Bengalee 
element inhabiting the district of Cachar who form the majority ^ 

of the population were new settlers there, and could scarcely claim 
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that they had annexed the district and had a right to demand its 
transfer to Bengal. The Governor in Council stated that several 
other members who had first supported the resolution for the trans* 
fer of Cachar had resiled from that position. Though there might 
be something to be said for the transfer of Sylhet there was, in the 
opinion of the (joverniiient of Assam, no rase whatever for the 
transfer of Cachar. 

9. The Government of India next sent the Government of 
Bengal a c*opy of the letter received from the Government of 
Assam and asked them f«»r a provisional expression of their views. 
The Government of Bengal replied by submitting, for the informa- 
tion of the Government of India, a copy of a debate held in the 
Bengal Legislative Council on the 19th August 1925, proposing 
that the district of Sylhet should be transferred to Bengal. In 
that debate the position of the Government of Bengal had been 
explained to the Council by Sir Hugh Stephenson who said that, 
as a matter of abstract sentiment, the Government sympathised 
with the resolution ; one of the principal matters for consideration 
would be the wishes of the people concerned, and on that point the 
Goverinneivt of Bengal were not in a position to come to any 
decision, hut the Government of Assam held the view that the 
local population were not unanimous in desiring amalgamation 
with Bengal; further, if the claims of Sylhet to amalgamation 
with Bengal were admitted, similar claims might be made in 
respect of other areas also, for instance, Manbhum, and the exten- 
sion of su(di claiiijs might be an embarrassment; lastly, financdal 
'Considerations could not be ignored. He added, however, that the 
Government of Bengal retained an open mind on the subject, and 
if the resolution were pressed to a division the Government would 
take no part in it. . An amendment was moved to associate Cachar 
with Sylhet in the resolution but was lost by 2 votes to 11. The 
original motion was then put and agreed to without a division. 
In reporting the results of the debate to the Government of India 
(Serial No. 4 in Appendix I) the Government of Bengal noted that 
their Legislative Council had had no real opportunity to consider 
the financial aspects of the case, and must have a second oppor- 
tunity to express their views with a full knowledge of the financial 
implications. The Government of Bengal were themselves in- 
clined to think that the actual extra cost to Bengal had been under- 
estimated by the Government of Assam ; for that reason, if Sylhet 
were included in Bengal the Bengal Government would claim an 
additional assignment at the expense of the Government of Assam. 
The Government of Assam had sxiggested that since the tempora- 
rily settled Jaintia parganas of the Sylhet district originally 
formed no part of the district of Sylhet, they should probablv 
be excluded from any transfer of territory from Assam to Bengal. 
The Grovei-nment of Bengal observed that their exclusion would 
aggravate financial objections. 

10, Mr. Aney’s resolution of the 23rd Januanr 1926 was re- 
siling for discussion in the Assembly on the 2nd September 1926, 
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but no further debate took place. The Home Member stated thatWar^lw* 
the Government of India were in correspondence with the 
local Governments concerned and expressed the opinion that further septemm 
discussion in the Assembly at that stage could lead to no results. 1925 . 

He stated that he proposed to circulate copies of the correspondence 
to all members of the Assembly, and suggested that the resolu- 
tion might be withdrawn, and the matter discussed on a further 
resolution in the next session, when the problem could be dealt 
with in a more satisfactory way. On this assurance, Mr. Aney, 
by leave of the Assembly, withdrew his resolution. 


11. The Government of India then addressed the Governments 
of Bengal and Assam (Serial No. 5 in Appendix I), and expressed 
the following provisional conclusions: — 

(1) the transfer of Cachar need not be further considered, 

(2) the position of the Jaintia parganas required further exa- 

mination, 

(3) the future status of Assam should be treated as a separate 

question to be decided on its merits after the transfer 
of Sylhet had been made. The Government of India 
could give no undertaking to the Government of Assam 
that the transfer of Sylhet would not attVct its status 
as a Governor's province. 


The provi- 
sionali con- 
clusions of 
the Govern- 
ment of 
India com - 
municated 
to the Goi^ 
ornmente 
of Bengal 
and of 
Assam. 


(4) the Government of India recognised that a territorial re- 
adjustment between the provinces of Bengal and Assam 
had a bearing on the question of the Mestoii Settlement; 
but the Government of India Act did not contemplate 
contributions from one provincial Government to an- 
other and there could be no assignment of revenue by 
Assam to Bengal. 


The Government of India suggested that there should now be a final 
discussion of the whole question in the Bengal and Assam Councils. 

12. Shortly afterwards the Assam Government revised their The Govem- 
financial statement and submitted a statement (Serial No. 6 in 
Appendix I) which showed that ac(?ording to the latest figures for their oati- 
1924-25 the deficit in the Sylhet district was reduced to Rs. J lakh, matos of 

if the share of headquarters and divisional charges were excluded, thefinancial 
The view taken by the Government of Assam at that time was that 
if Sylhet, as part of Bengal, were administered on the lines of an 
ordinary outlying district of that Presidency there would be a 
surplus and not a deficit ; they felt that the only result of the exist- 
ing uncertainty was that feeling on both sides was running higher, . 
and they regarded it as of the utmost importance that the future 
of Sylhet should be definitely settled one way or the other at the 
earliest possible moment. 

13. The Government of Bengal elicited a debate in their Council The 
by moving a negative resolution on the 2nd December 1925 (before 

the revised figures prepared by the Government of Assam were deolarM 
known) recommending that the* Government of India be moved to itself in 
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abstain from taking any measures for the inclusion of the district 
of Sylhet in the Presidencjr of Bengal on the ground that the finan- 
cial results would be injurious to that province. The Government 
of Bengal calculated that the annual deficit on the Sylhet district 
would be about Ks. 7 lakhs. Sir Hugh Stephenson emphasised the 
financial objections in the course of the debate, but said that the 
Government of Bengal would be content to abide by the vote of 
the Council. The negative resolution moved by Government was 
lost by 46 votes to 64. 

f 

In reporting the results of this debate to the Government of 
India (Serial No. 7 in Appendix I), the Government of Bengal 
stated that they did not wish to oppose the desire of the Bengal 
Legislative Council expressed after the full facts had been made 
known to them; the revised figures of the Government of Assam 
were under examination, but did not affect that decision. 

14. In Assam a special session of the Legislative Council to con- 
sider this question was held on the 6th and 7th January 1926. 
Two resolutions were moved by Eai Bahadur Sadananda Dowera 
and were adopted by the Council; the first, on which the official 
members did not vote, by a majority of 26 votes to 12, and the 
second unanimously. The two resolutions read as follows: — 

(a) This Council recommends to the Governor in Council 
that the district of Sylhet be transferred to Bengal. 

(6) While it is not the intention of the Council to prejudice 
the transfer of Sylhet by any consideration as to the 
status of the rest of the province, Assam should not by 
reason of the transfer be deprived of any of the political 
privileges which it at present enjoys in common with 
other Governors’ provinces or which may hereafter be 
extended to other Governors’ provinces.” 

In reporting the results of these two resolutions in the Assam Coun- 
cil (Serial No. 8 in Appendix I), the Government of Assam com- 
mented that within the last few months opposition to the transfer 
had been growing among the Muslims of Sylhet, while some of 
the Hindus were not quite so confident of the wisdom of the transfer 
as they previously had been ; they were however now too far com- 
mitted to withdraw. The members of the Assam Valley who voted 
with the majority had been influenced by two motives; they desired 
to allow Sylhet to realise what w^as considered to be a natural 
aspiration, and at the same time there was their own anxiety to be 
rid of Sylhet in order that the inter-valley rivalry, which they felt 
to be a bar to the progress of the province, might cease. The 
Government of Assam had ascertained that the people of the J aintia 
parganas almost without exception desired to remain with Sylhet 
whether Sylhet went to Bengal or remained in Assam. In view of 
the fact that the Assam and Bengal Legislative Councils had now 
twice pronounced in favour of the transfer of Sylhet to Bengal, 
th^ Governor in Council would not feel justified in offering anyjj 
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opposition to the fulfilment of their wishes, were it not for the un- 
certainty which had existed regarding the political^ future of ^ 
Assam. For that reason he requested that any decision for the 
transfer of Sylhet to Bengal should be accompanied by an announce- 
ment regarding the political status of the rest of the province. 

15. The quesion was then referred to the Secretary of State The orders 
who ruled that the transfer of the district Sylhet from the province 
of Assam to the province of Bengal could not be dissociated from announced 
the question of the future form of administration of the province to the public 
of Assam. This ruling of the Secretary of State was made known to 
the public in a communique dated the 16th June 1926 (Appendix 
II), in which it was stated that, agreeing with the ruling of the 1926. ’ 
Secretary of State, the GoveriiTnent of India proposed to reserve 
these two questions, namely, the transfer of Sylhet, and its conse- 
quent effect upon the future status of Assam, for consideration by 
the Statutory Commission. 
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Ijetter from the Government op Assam, No. Pol.-1917-6685, 
DATED THE 30tH OCTOBER 1924. 

I am directed to forward for the information of the Government 
of India and for preliminary orders and extract from the proceedings 
of the Assam liCgislative Council, at a meeting held on the 29th 
July 1924, relating to a resolution, which was ultimately earned, 
recommending the transfer of the districts of Sylhet and Cachav 
to Bengal. 
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2. The Government of India are aware of the history of the 
movemeiit for the re-nnion of Sylhet with Bengal. The Chief 
Commissionership of Assam, as originally constituted in the Home 
Department’s Notifications Nos. 379 and 380, dated the 6th Febru- 
ary 1874 (Pub. A., January 1874, Nos. 157-67), did not include this 
district which was added to it a few months later by Notifications 
Nos. 2343 and 2344, dated the 12th September 1874 (Pub. A.., Sep- 
tember 1874, Nos. 222-33). A memorial protesting against the 
traiivsfer of Sylhet to Assam, and purporting to emanate from the 
inhabitants of the District of Sylhet ” w’-as submitted to- His 
Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General on the 10th August 
1874 (Pub. A., September 1874, Nos. 258-69). The memorialists 
based their protest on the long association of Sylhet with Bengal, 
the absence of sympathy between Sylhet and Assam, the disadvan- 
tage of being yoked with a backward people, and the apprehension 
that the district 'would enjoy laws and institutions inferior to those 
to 'which it had been accustomed. The memorialists were informed, 
in a letter from the Government of India dated the 5th September 
1874, that their prayer for retention in Bengal could not be acceded 
to, but that there would be no change whatever in the system of 
law and judicial procedure under which the inhabitants of Sylhet 
had hitherto lived, nor in the principles which applied throughout 
Bengal to the settlement and collection of land revenue. The 
decision appears to have been accepted as final, and no more was 
heard of the matter during the next 31 years. In 1905 (Pub. A., 
October 1905, Nos. 163-98), however, the formation of the province 
of Eastern Bengal and Assam re-united Sylhet -ndth the Bengal 
districts with which it was most closely connected ; and when the 
announceraent of the dissolution of that province in December 1911 
threatened again to separate Sylhet from Eastern Bengal an agi- 
tation was immediately set on foot for the incorporation of Sylhet 
in Bengal instead of in the reconstituted province of Assam. 
Hindu educated opinion was, and has remained, generally in favour 
of re-union with Bengal. Muhammadan opinion was at first divi- 
ded, hut as time went on experience 'was obtained of the working 
of the new Administration a number of influential Muhammadans 
who bad at first supported the agitation for inclusion in Bengal 
realised that continuance in Assam was to the interest of the district 
and of their community. A largely attended public meeting of 
Muhammadans convened in August 1912 at the instance of the 
Anjuman-i-Ialamia, Sylhet, and presided over by the President of 
the Anjuman, passed a unanimous resolution in favour of remain- 
ing in Assam. The agitation then subsided, but was revived in 
connection with the discussions regarding the proposed constitu- 
tional reforms. An address on the subject was presented to the 
.Secretary of State and His Excellency the Viceroy by certain in- 
habitants of the Sylhet District in December 1917, and the question 
was also brought up in the Indian Legislative Council early in 
1918 in a debate on the general subject of the adjustment of pro- 
vincial boundaries. The Government of India commented on the 
matter in paragraph 13 of their Ninth Despatch, and agreed witii 
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the view ^ expressed in paragraph 246 of the Report on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms that redistributions of provincial areas^ 
should not be imposed by official action, and should follow rather 
than either precede or accompany reform. Meetings in favour ol 
“ re-union were then organised. A Sylhet-Bengal Re-union 
League was formed, and in 1920 decided that a deputation should 
address His Excellency the Viceroy at his forthcoming visit to 
Assam, but, as the Surma Valley Conference meanwhile adopted! 
non-co-operation and resolved that no addresses should be presented 
to His Excellency, the proposed deputation fell through and the 
League was dissolved. 

The question of the transfer of Sylhet to Bengal was not raised 
during the life-time of the first reformed Assam Legislative Council. 
In the second Council it was brought up by one of the leaders of the 
Nationalist party in the shape of a resolution which, after being 
amended so as to recommend the transfer of Cachar as well as of 
Sylhet, was carried by 22 votes to 18. 

3. While the mass of the population of Sylhet are indifferent 
in the matter, it is probable that the majority of the educated 
Hindus are in favour of the transfer of the district to Bengal thougli 
some important sections, like the Mahisyas, are against it. A pro- 
test against the transfer recently made at a public meeting in 
Sunamganj seems to indic;ate that at least a section of the numeri- 
cally small but influential Brahmin community of the Surma Valley 
is also against the measure. A substantial body, probably the 
majority, of educated Muhammadan opinion is opposed to it. It 
is significant that the Council resolution was supported only by 
Mnhammaudans who are members of the Nationalist party, whilst 
it was suported bj'- independent Hindus as well as by Hindu mem- 
bers of the Nationalist party. The Leading Muhammadan Associa- 
tion in the district was opposed to transfer in August 1912 : and as 
recently as August 1924 there was so much difference of opinion 
between Hindus and Muhammadans on the subject that the Surma 
Valley Provincial Conference, sitting at Sunamganj in the Sylhet 
District under the presidency of Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, found it 
necessary to omit from its agenda {vide No. F. 682-24) u resolution 
advocating re-union with Bengal. The Council resolution as origin- 
ally moved concerned only Sylhet, and was amended so as to cover 
Cachar as well at a late stage of the debate. The Government of 
Assam have no doubt that, as was indicated in the course of the 
debate, the educated Bengali-speaking Hindus of Cachar while 
not strongly in favour of absorption in Bengal, would desire to 
remain in association with Sylhet whether Sylhet continues to be 
in Assam or is transferred to Bengal; but they have no reliable 
information as to the wishes of other sections of the people of 
Cachar. It is clear that both in Sylhet and in Cachar further en- 
quiry will have to be made as to the real wishes of the people 
before any action is taken in the matter. ■ 



4. Even a partial dismemberment of Assam as at present 
■constituted would give rise to many serious difficulties, botb ad- 
ministrative and political, and if its area and population were 
materially curtailed, it is doubtful whether it could retain the 
status of a Governor's province. The Governor-in-Council does 
not think it necessary to go into detail at present as he is uncertain 
whether the Government of India will be prepared to take up any 
questions of tei-ritorial redistribution whilst they are engaged with 
■the larger problems arising out of the working of the reformed 
'Constitution; and he waald be glad to be informed whether the 
Government of India would prefer that the matter should be taken 
up now or that it should be left over for a more convenient season. 
If the matter is to be taken up now, the first step necessary would 
seem to be to ascertain the general views of the Government of 
Bengal before instituting enquiries, which are bound to cause a cer- 
tain amount of unrest, into the real wishes of the people concerned . 


Letteb. from the Government of Bengal, No. 635-P., dated the 

15th January 1925. 

Subject: — Proposed transfer of Sylhet ami Cacliar from Assam to 

Bengal. 

I am directed to refer to the Home Department letter No. F.- 
682-2-24-Pub., dated the 6th December 1924, in which the Govera- 
ment of India ask for the views of the Government of Bengal on 
the proposal to transfer the districts of Sylhet and Cachar from 
Assam to Bengal. 

2. In reply, I am to say that upon the material before him the 
Governor-in-Council is unable to form any final opinion. The 
Government of Assam is most concerned in the scheme. If Sylhet 
is included in Bengal, however, it is certain that there will be 
an agitation to include Manbhum also, and the Government of 
Bihar and Orissa is therefore also concerned. The basis of the 
demand is sentiment and the proposal is likely to appeal to edu- 
cated Hindu opinion in Bengal. It appears from the Assam 
Government’s letter that, if this movement began, it would not 
stop with Sylhet. Cachar would also desire to be included and a 
further demand is to be anticipated for the re-union of all Bengali- 
speaking disricts which would also include Goalpara as well as 
Manbhum. Moreover, if Sylhet and Cachar were included in 
Bengal the Lushai Hills would have Bengal as a boundary on three 
■sides, and their inclusion would have to be considered. * There is 
not at the preseat moment, however, any live demand in Bengal 
for the transfer of these districts. The Govrenor-in-Council, there- 
fore, would prefer not to raise the question. If it is raised at all 
it would be primarily essential to examine the financial effect of 
the scheme, and until this is done the Governor-in-Council cannot 
usommit himself to any final opinion. 
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Fkom the Officiating Chief Sechetaby to the Govebnment of 

Assam, Appointment and Political Department, Ifo. 1573- 
PoL. — 5860-A. P., dated the 11th August 1925. 

I am directed to refer to the correspondence resting with Mr. 
Sloan^s letter No. F.-81 — 25-Public, dated the 6th May 1925, and 
to forward copies of letters from the Commissioner, Surma Valley 
and Itill Districts Division, and the Deputy Commissioners of 
Sylhet and ('aehai*. These show the attempts which have been 
made to comply with the instructions of the Government of India 
and to find out the real wishes of the people concerned. 

2. To the histoiy of the movement for the re-union of Sylhet 
with Tiengal given in Mr. Botham^s letter No. 5585-A. P., dated 
the 30th October 1924, the Governor-in-Council has nothing to 
add. Sin(*.e then, in addition to the definite enquiries which have 
been made at the request of the Government of India, all the mem- 
bers of this Government have endeavoured in the course of their 
tours to ascertain the real state of public feeling. The subject 
has been extensively discussed in the press and on the phatform, 
and unquestionably the bulk of eductated Hindu opinion in the 
Sylhet district favours re-union with liengal. It is nowhere claini- 
ecl that material advantages will ensue to the people of Sylhet, 
and even the argument that Bengal is politically a more advanced 
province than Assam is now rarely used and has indeed lost much 
of its force. The desire for re-union is admittedly based on senti- 
ment. The Bengali Hindu of Sylhet feels that he is looked down 
upon by his brothers in Bengal owing to his being included in a 
province inhabited by semi-civilised tribes and by the Assamese 
whom he considers to belong to a lower standard of civilisation 
than he does, and he feels keenly that he is not appreciated if 
indeed he is not actively disliked by the Assamese who in his esti- 
mation is his inferior. The leading Hindus of the Assam \alley 
if they do not actively dislike the Hindus of Sylhet at least disown 
any kinship with them and regard them with certain feelings of 
jealousy. The fact that tlie administration of Sylhet is carried on 
at a loss, a matter which will be discussed presently, gives them 
an additional reason for desiring that the district of Sylhet should 
go to Bengal, but it was undoubtedly in the main these feelings of 
jealously that led the Assam Valley members of the Legislative. 
Council to support the resolution adopted in July 1924, 

3. Muhammadan opinion, as the Government of India were 
informed, is far from, being unanimous. So far as the (jovemor- 
in-Council has been able to appraise matters, a considerable body 
of Muhammadan opinion is against the transfer, holding that this 
would be detrimental to the interests of their community. Certain 
thoughtful members of the Muhammadan community however al- 
ready look ahead with some apprehension to the time when a 
Swaraj Government will be established in Bengal, and feel that 
when that day comes it is expedient that their community in Bengal 
vshould be strengthened by the addition of the Muhammadans of 
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Sylliet. The opposite opinion is well expressed in the notes by 
the Hon ’hie Mr. Saiyid Muhammad Saadulla, the Minister for 
Education, which are appended to this letter. Mr. Saadulla speaks 
with authority for the Muhammadans of the Assam Valley, and' 
voices their apprehension that with the Muhammadans of Sylhet 
taken away their community in what would be left of the present 
province of Assam would be so numerically weak and unimportant 
as to be unable to claim the favourable treatment which it at 
present receives. It will be observed further that he found consi- 
derable support for his views among the Muhammadans of Sylhet, 

4. Reference was made in the debate in the Legislative Assem- 
bly in January 1925 to the Jaintia Parganas which are tem- 
porarily settled, and “in your letter under reply you have asked’ 
that figures of receipts and expenditure for that area should be 
shown separately from the rest of the Sylhet district. It is a fact 
that the Jaintia Parganas are temporarily settled, and it is also a 
fact that this area formerly belonged to the Jaintia Rajas and 
originally formed no part of the old district of Sylhet. Moreover, 
as the letter from Maulvi Sikandar Ali Khandakar shows, there is 
a considerable feeling in these Parganas against a transfer to 
Bengal. If it is decided that the ’district of Sylhet should bo 
transferred to Bengal, the miestion whether the Jaintia Parganas- 
should remain in Assam will require consideration, hut this is a 
detail which need not be further examined at present. 

5. It will be convenient to deal here with the district of Cachar; 
and I am in the first instance to observe that in all the agitation 
that has been carried on in the press and on the platform since the 
resohition was adopted in this Legislative Council, Cachar has 
practically never been mentioned. The original I'esolution covered 
only Sylhet, and Cachar was added purely as an afterthought iiv- 
order to obtain the votes of the representatives of that district. 
The Governor-in-Council is in complete agreement with the pro- 
visional views of the Government of India, that while there may be' 
something to be said for the transfer of Sylhet, the transfer of 
Cachar is hardly a practical proposition. His Excellency in Coun- 
cil would further point o\it that Cachar has always been intimately 
associated with Assam, to which it gave a Kachari dynasty and in 
almost every district of which small bodies of its original inhabit^- 
ants are to be forfnd to this day. The Bengalis now inhabiting 
the district of Cachar, while forming the majority of the popula- 
tion, are mere settlers there and can hardly claim that they have* 
annexed the district and have a right to demand its transfer to* 
Bengal. Argiiments based solely on numerical strength and" 
linguistic affinity if admitted would, at the present rate at which* 
immigration from Myniensingh into several districts of the Assam 
Talley is .going on, entitle the Bengali settlers in these districts' 
after a few years to assert that they were in the majority and that 
therefore the districts in w’hich they had settled should go to 
Bengal. To the appreciation of the feeling actually prevalent 
in the district given in the letter from the Deputy Commissioner* 
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tbe Q-overnor-in-Counoil has nothing to add, but one matter must 
be mentioned. The resolution recommending the transfer of Sylhet 
and Cachar was carried with the aid of the votes of the members 
representing the Assam Valley oonstituencies. The case of Cachar 
was really not discussed, and, if the Assamese members considered 
the matter at all, they were so anxious to get rid of Sylhet and the 
Sylhet is that they were prepared to let Cachar go as well if that 
was the only way of getting rid of Sylhet. Since then there lias 
been a pronounced change of feeling, and several of the nieinbers 
who supported the resolution now admit that they made a mistake 
about Cachar. The Governor-in-Council does not think it neces- 
sary to discuss the case of Cachar further. 

6. Appended to this letter are notes by the two Hononrable 
Ministers, one of whom is a .Hindu from the Sylhet district while 
the other is a Muhammadan from the Assam Valley. The note 
by the Hon^ble Rai Bahadur Promode Chandra Diitta states the 
case as forcibly as it could be put by the most devoted supporter 
of the movement for transfer, and makes claims on the grounds of 
numbers and linguistic affinity which the Governor-in-Coiincil can- 
not but regard as extravagant. The other Minister, as has been 
stated earlier, puts forward the views of the Muhammadans of the 
Assam Vall€*.y and of at least a considerable scjction of: those in 
the Surma Valley. 

7. Annexed is a statement giving, as far as it has been possible 
to set these forth, receipts and expeiiditnre in the districts of 
Sylhet and (>achar and in the tTaintia Parganas for three years. 
’The statement even with the explanatory note attached to it is 
necessarily incomplete and many of the adjustments made are only 
approximate. No attempt has been made to apportion to the 
district of Sylhet its correct share of headquarters charges which 
include the cost of the Government, the Heads of Dej^ai-tmonts, 
the Secretariat and the T-jegislativc Council, but this must be con- 
siderable. Its share of the provincial contribution to the Central 
Government is also omitted. It may safely l>e said that the cost of 
administering the Sylhet district is considerably in excess of the 
receipts from that distric’t, and that the annual deficit of over four 
lakhs of rupees shown in the statement is almost certainly an under- 
estimate. 

8. The position as regards Sylhet may, therefore, be suiumed 
up as follows. The only reason for severing its fifty years old 
connection with Assam is the sentimental desire for re-union with 
Bengal which is felt by a section of the population, numerit^ally 
small but undoubtedly influential, coin])rising the bulk of the 
educated Hindu community and a considerable portion, but pro- 
bably a minority, of the educated Muhammadans. The masses of 
the people cannot be said to hold any views one Vray or the other. 
It is not pretended that Sylhet will gain any material advantage by 
the transfer. On the contrary, it is obvious that, as an outlying 
«.district of Bengal, it will receive much less liberal treatment and 
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consideration that it has hitherto received as the most important 
and populous district of Assam. These considerations have how- 
ever been clearly put before the Legislative Council and the 
supporters of the transfer, and they have not been induced thereby 
to change their views. If the Government of India feel that their 
wishes should be accepted as representing the views of the majority 
of that section of the inhabitants of the district which is capable 
of giving an intelligent opinion, the Governor-in-Council would 
not feel justified in opposing the transfer, provided always that it 
could be arranged tlvat what remains of the province of Assam 
should retain its status as a Governor’s province. This aspect of 
the case, which has been cursorily mentioned in the previous corre- 
spondence, now requires more detailed examination. 

9. In Mr. Botham’s letter No. 5585-A. P., dated the 30tli 
October 1924, is was stated that if the area and population of 
Assam were materially curtailed, it Tvas doubtful if it could retain 
its status as a Governor’s province. The present area of the pro- 
vince including the hill districts and the controlled frontier tracts 
and the Manipur State is 77,500 square miles. At the 1921 Census 
the population of this area, excluding part of the frontier tracts 
where no census was taken, w'as 7,990,246. If Sylliet were trans- 
feiTed to Bengal, the area of Assam would be reduced to 72,000 
square miles of which the population in 1921 was 5,448,905. In 
area, therc^foro, Assam without Sylhet would bo little smaller 
than Bengal or Bihar and Orissa, but it nnist be admitted that 
the population would be much below that of any other major 
pi*ovince in India. It must however be remembered that the popu- 
lation of the Assam Valley is increasing rapidly owing to the influx 
of cultivators from Mymeiisingh, who are rapidly bringing large- 
tracts of jungle and w^aste land into a high state of cultivation. 
During the last four years nearly 100,000 acres of waste land have 
been taken np by men of this class in the Assam Valley, and the 
population must have been increased in this way by more than a 
quarter of a million souls. 

10. Another important factor is that as Sylhet is a deficit 
district the province of Assam would on the transfer of Sylhet to 
Bengal be in a much better position financially than it is at present. 
It would not merely he relieved of the burden of the Sylhet deficit, 
blit it_ would probably be possible to abolish one of the existing 
Commissionerships and also to effect other savings in the cost of 
administration. Financially therefore the maintenance of the 
existing system of administration would be a lighter burden on 
the reduced province of Assam than it is on the existing province » 
In other respects it would be perfectly feasible to main Win Assam 
as a major province. The Legislative Council would represent a 
homogeneous area, while the administration of the hill and the 
frontier districts as backward tracts would not be affected. The 
cadres of the various services would have to be slightly reduced, 
but the time-scale system of pay now generally in force renders* 
this a matter of small consequence, and the attractions of service 
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in Assam would be increased rather than diminished by the transfer 
of Sylhet to Bengal. 

11. If however it were held that the reduced province of Assam 
could no longer retain the status of a Governor’s province, the only 
alternatives would bo its incorporation in Bengal of its reduction 
to the status of a Chief Commissionership with presumably a small 
Legislative Council, acting mainly, apart from legislation, in an 
advisory capacity, and without Ministers. The Governor-in-Couucil 
is strongly opposed to either alternative, which, he is confident, 
would be received with intense dissatisfaction by the great majority 
of the inhabitants of the Assam Valley. The loss of Ministers 
and the curtailment of the political privileges granted under the 
Beforms would be keenly resented, while as to the other alternative 
it is hardly necessary to elaborate the objecitions to doubling the 
area of the Bengal Presidency and adding to the cares and perplexi- 
ties of the Bengal Government the charge of the rapidly developing 
province with an entirely different system of land revenue and the 
problems, entirely unfamiliar to Bengal, involved in the adminis- 
tration of the Hill and Frontier Tracts. If therefore the Govern- 
ment of India hold that the transfer of Sylhet to Bengal necessitates 
a change in the status of Assam as a Governor’s province, the 
Governor-in-Council must unhesitatingly oppose the transfer of 
Sylhet to Bengal. If would be better to leave Assam as it is and to 
face the dis<ioiiterit of a section of the population of Sylhet than to 
arouse discontent througliout the Aswim Valley. If however Asvsam 
without Sylhet wore allowed to retain its present political status 
and privileges, His Excellency in Council would not, as already 
stated, feel justified in opposing the transfer of Sylhet to Bengal. 


My views on this question have been well known to His Excellen- 
cy the Acting Governor for years. I wish to be in Bengal and that 
for reasons which Ilis Excellency is well aware of. 

Since I became a Member of the Council I began to take interest 
in all parts of the province and in my budget speech of the second 
year of the first Reformed Council I advocated that the whole of 
Assam should go to Bengal and the more I think of the matter 
the more convinced do I feel that that is the proper course. I shall 
state my reasons briefly. 

The total population of Assam is 7,606,230 according to the 
Census Report of 1921, of this 3,524,318 are Bengali-speaking and 
1,718,712 are Assamese-speaking, the rest 2,363,200 being primitive 
tribes in different stages of civilisation and speaking a number of 
languages. 

The province is therefore essentially a Bengali-speaking province 
and if Sylhet is to go why not the rest P 

Again, if Sylhet goes, can the claim of Cachar and Goalpara be 
resisted? If the wishes of the people and racial affinity are any 
criteria, these two districts have the same claim as Sylhet. His' 
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^Excellency Sir Jolin Kerr in liis prorogation speecli indicated as 
much (so far as regards Goalpara). The population of Cachar 
is 527,328, of whom 31f3,797 are Bengali-speaking. The population 
of (xoalpara is 762,523, of whom 405,710 are Bengali-speaking. If 
the wishes of the majority are to prevail these districts must go — 
even Sylhet is not unanimous. Apart from the masses who cannot 
be expected to understand the issues — there is some difference of opi- 
nion even among the educated classes. I do not see on what 
ground Cachar and Goalpara can be resisted. The question 
is not whether Cachar and Goalpara ever formed part of 
Bengal; that is immaterial. The question ivS, are the inhabitants — 
the majority — Bengali-speaking? Even the Ahoms are not the 
original inhabitants of this province. 

If Sylhet, Cachar and Goalpara go lo Bengal what remains of 
Assam? Only the five districts of the Assam proper and the Hill 
districts. Can they form an administration? 

Again if Sylhet alone goes over 23 lakhs of the Bengali-speaking 
people go avray — ^what about the remaining 12 lakhs P The 
Bengalese who were the predominant people in the province will 
at once sink down to a very secondary p<)sition. As a Bengali I 
feel for them and would naturally like to take them with us. 

Then, again, if the Muhammadans of the Surma Valley or even 
of Sylhet go away the Muhammadans of the Assam Valley will be 
in a minority ancl lose the strong position they now hold. I have 
spoken to some Muhammadan gentlemen of the Assam Valley and 
they fully realise the danger. 

Then, again, if competition brings out the mettle in men, then 
the Assamese will suffer for want of people to compete with. 

Lakhs of Bengal people are migrating to Assam ; the influx will 
continue as Assam is the natural field for expansion of the surplus 
population of Bengal. If checked Bengal may retaliate as it will 
certainly be justified when it becomes autonomous — where will 
Assam then be P 

To me it seems the solution lies in transferring all the plains 
districts to Bengal. The Hill districts should be administered by 
the Central Government through the' Government of Bengal as 
an Agency area. This will also relieve the plains districts of the 
burden of maintaining the Hill districts at their own cost, 

I know it is said that Bengal with Assam will be too heavy a 
charge. That it hardly correct- By transferring the plains districts 
we merely add a division. Sylhet and Cachar will go with the 
Chittagong Division which is admittedly too small. The six Assam 
Valley districts will form a Commissionership. As it is Bengal is 
too small a charge for a Governor and a Council of four Executive 
Members. 

And yre must not forget that Bengal, Bihar and Orissa for years 
iormed a Ineutenant-Govemorship. 
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If Cacliar has spoken out its mind — viz., that if Sylhet goes, it 
must also go — -Goalpara is not inactive. It is moving in the matter 
and is just waiting to see wliat becomes of Sylhet. 

Minus Sylhet, Goalpara will be the only permanently-settled 
district in the province in the midst of a number of temporarily- 
settled districts — ^the danger is not fanciful and Goalpara knows it. 


The 19th July 192d, 


P. C. DUTTA. 


My personal view is that no provincial redistribution should be- 
undertaken now. Opinion, even in Sylhet, is not unanimous and 
I am told that majority of Moslems there are against the transfer of 
Sylhet to Bengal. 

Althougli some persons in the Assam A^alley seem to think that 
the transfer of Sylhet to Bengal will be good riddaii(?e, in view of 
ite being a deficit district, but a long view of the matter will con- 
vince them that it will not be an unmixed blessing. An advanced 
form of Government, like the present one, will be out of the question, 
with a provimie consisting of the Assam Valley alone. Once the 
principle of linguistic and revenue settlement affinity — ^two main 
planks in the present agitation — ^is conceded, there will be no logic 
to oppose the transfer of Goalpara as well. 

Cachar was an after-thought in the Council at least, and if 
« Cachar goes my opinion is that the Lnshai Hills should also go ; for 
otherwise, there will be no way to the Lushai Hills, but through 
Cachar — a Bengal district. The geographic situation is such that 
one must follow the other. 

Speaking from the communal point of view, the transfer of 
Sylhet will spell disaster for both the Valley Moslems. For the 
Assam Valley, the power of numbers will be .gone and with it the 
proportionate share of representation in self-government institutions 
and services will dwindle to an enormous extent. 

Surma Valley Moslems, in Assam, obtained a dominating voice- 
and share on account of their preponderance, but the experience of 
neighbouring Moslems in Bengal districts shows that they cannot 
tepect such treatment and results, if they go to Bengal. 

Becently, the Gauhati Anjiiman sought my opinion in this 
question and I understand that the Jorhat Anjuman has already 
submitted a representation to Government over the same matter. 
The view point of these Aiijumaiis is : — 

Sylhet should not he transferred. But if the transfer is effected, 
then the Assam Valley should also be included in Bengal. 

While leading the Assam Valley Muhammadan deputation before 
the late Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford, at the time of the 
enquiry for Beforms, I said that Sylhet ought not to go over to 
Bengal, but if in deference to popular opinion, Sylhet is transferred,. 
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.then the Assam Valley should also be transferred subj^.ect to the 
proviso that all the Assam districts are kept intact and the privile^^es 
•obtained in Assam be continued in Bengal, for the preservation 
of the Assamese nationality, culture and language, which is quite 
distinct from that of Bengal. 

I still adhere to that view. 


TJie 20th July 1925. 


M. SAADULLA. 


Since coming to Sylhet, I have been seen by a large number 
of persons both Hindus and Moslems and I enquired from most 
of them what was their real feeling with regard to the transfer of 
Sylhet to Bengal- I find opinion is sharply divided. Majority of 
Moslems are against going to Bengal, while majority of educated 
Hindus are in favour of the proposal. I met a few Moslems from 
distant Jaintia parganas as well. The English-educated people 
from' there say that they are opposed to provincial redistribution, 
but two Maulavis said that they have been so long an adjunct to 
the district of Sylhet, and they do want to remain with Sylhet. 
In short, they have no pronounced opinion either way. 

When opinion in the country is divided, I hold that Government 
also should oppose the disturbance of the fitatus quoy as a very large 
amount of the public funds, chiefly contributed by the districts 
of the Province, other than Sylhet, has been sunk in public institu- 
tions in Sylhet. 

M. SAADTJLEA. 

The 27th July 1925. 


Tjetteu from Officiating Commissioner, Stjrma Valley and Hill 
Division, to the Chief Secretary to the Government of 
Assam, No. 237-T., dated Camp Hailakandi, the 27Tn June 
1926. 

With reference to your letter No. Pol--1318-2723-A. P., dated 
the 30th May 1925, on the subject of the transfer of the districts 
of Sylhet and Cachar to Bengal, I have the honour to forward 
copies of reports from the Deputy Commissioners of Sylhet and 
Cachar, a petition in original from Maulavi Sikandar Ali Ehondkar 
purporting to be on behalf of the people of the Jaintia Parganas 
and a copy of a resolution passed by the Karimganj branch of the 
Srihatta Brahman Parisad, upon which I think comment is not 
necessary. 

2- The Deputy Commissioner, Sylhet, is well in touch with the 
various grades qi opinion in his district and I can add little to 
what he says. I think that it would not be unfair to say that the 

f reat bulk (numerically considered) of the people of that district 
ave no ** real wishes ** at all. If they have any opinion it would 
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be as the Deputy Commissioner says either that of their landlord 
•or of the latest orator at a village meeting : it would make no 
difference upon which side of the question the orator was speaking. 
But as the advocates of a change must necessarily be in the field 
before the no-changers, the Ileunionist got a good start and have 
certainly made a considerably greater noise than their opponents. 
The line taken by the local ]>ress in connexion with this particular 
reference, that the matter had been already decided by the represen- 
tatives of tlie people and that further enquiries w^ere futile, may 
indicate an apprehension that the feeling against reunion is growing 
and likely to become more vocal : but this is at best an inference 
open to doubt- 

3. Among those who have real wishes on the matter T have no 
doubt of the sincerity or of the vehemence of the wish of many for 
reunion, but I feel niucli less certain that they have examined in 
detail and carefiilly weighed the many (jonsiderations on both sides. 
Some indications may perhaps be obtained from among the candi- 
dates for Sub-Deputy Collectorships, all young men and graduates, 
who appeared before the last Selection Committee in this Division. 
The great majority but not all tlie Hindus wore in favour of reunion 
and the great majority but not all the Muhammadans against it, 
but very few, especially among the Hindus, c^oiild give any reason 
for their preference, except the sentimental rt^asons (I do not wish 
in any way to undervalue them) which are familiar : almost the only 
material reason put forward by the Hindus was that Bengal was a 
richer province than Assam, a proposition which w^ould hardly 
bear examination. 

4. The feeling for reunion, and there are very few of the edu- 
cated Hindus not in sympathy with it, is however none the less 
strong for not being based on calm reason, and it is certainly fanned! 
by the airs of social superiority which the Bengali of Bengal is 
apt to give himself. The Bengali of Bengal on the other hand, 
so far as I have been able to gather from some of them who live 
in Assam, is by no means anxious to add to the inimber of the seek- 
ers after the loaves and fishes of his own province. In fine, I agree 
with the estimate of the Deputy Commissioner, Sylhet, in paragraph 
5 of his'letter. I should not omit to say that while the great bulk 
of the educated Hindus is strongly in favour of the change, several 
of the chief old Muhammadan zemindari families are quite bitterly 

. against it. 

6. In Cachar the impression I have derived is that while few are 
zealgus for union with Bengal, there is a large majority among the 
better informed, including both Hindus and Muhammadans, who 
if Sylhet goes would wish to go too : provided the two districts 
are not divided I think the majority would prefer to remain as they 
are. 

6. I am fully conscious that the above is a very inadequate 
compliance with the requirements of the Government of India, 
ibut I would suggest that in order to ascertain the real wishes of 
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the people ” it would be necessary as a preliminary to, educate the 
peofde for some years in habits of ijolitical thought and discussion, 
and during and after that period to keep eyes and ears open for 
indications which would serve to check the cruder methods of 
question and answer. So far as I am aware the question was not 
a party issue at the last general election and has not been popularly 
discussed except at meetings at ’which the balance of opinion was 
over-poweringly on one side or the other. 


Letter from the Deputy Commissioner, Sylhbt, to the Com- 
missioner, Surma Valley and Hill Division, No. 6451-R., 

dated the 24th June 1924. 

With compliments, 

Reference your memorandum No. 372-73-P., dated the 2nd June 
1925, about the transfer of Sylhet to Bengal. 

Associations and individuals have been widely consulted ; but it 
is beyond my powers to say what are “ the real wishes of the 
people of the district. More than 75 per cent, of the people 
are ordinary agriculturists, whose views it is almost impossible to 
obtain. In recent years there has been much propaganda on this 
question and many meetings have been held in the villages. A 
highly competent observer has informed me that probably 60 or 
70 per cent, of the cultivators would give opinions, if asked. The 
opinions would be those of their landlords or of the latest orator 
at a village meeting, and the cultivators would be unable to support 
them with reasons, having no real feelings on the question. I agree 
with this view, but should not expect so high a percentage to give 
any opinion at all. 

2. With veiy few exceptions the influential and educated Hindua 
are strongly in favour of the movement to Bengal. It is unnecessary 
to go into their reasons; their desire is luidoubted. Some of the 
more cautious ones whose ambition is for Government appointments' 
for their sons and relations are hesitant about the wisdom of taking 
the plunge but even they desire it on sentimental, if on no other 
grounds. 

3. Educated Muhammadan opinion is more divided. The 
Anjuman Islamias of Eaiimganj and Sunamganj are against the 
transfer, that of Habiganj in favour of it, while the opinion of 
that of South Sylhet has not been received. There is known to be 
a division of Muhammadan opinion in that Sub-division. There 
are two Anjuman Islamias in Sylhet Sadr. One of these is a body 
which broke away from the parent body on Khilafat issue. That 
has passed a resolution approving the transfer. The other has been 
unable to hold a meeting. There are sharp divisions of opinion in 
Sylhet Sadr, the ‘ Toung Party' being generally in favour of the 
change and the ‘ Old Party * against it. 

4. Such Tea Garden Managers as I have consulted would prefer 
ib remain in Assam. 
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In brief, I doubt whether 10 per cent, of the population take 
any real interest in the cjiiestion at all. Among the educated and 
vocal part of the population, the majority — perhaps 75 per cent. — 
are in favour of the change. In my opinion those who wish to go 
feel more strongly on the question than those who wish to remain, 
possibly because their propaganda has been better organised. 


Letter from the Defitty Commissioner, Caciiar, to the Com- 
missioner, Surma Vatj.ey and Hill Division, IN’o. 1909-G., 
lOATED THE 25th June 1925. 

With compliments. 

Reference vour memorandum No. 372-73-P., dated the 2iid June 
1925. 


Suhject: — Pro^posed transfer of the districts of Sylliet and Cachnr 

to Bengal, 

The time allowed has been very short, and the problem of ob- 
taining the real opinion of the people very difficult. An attempt 
was made to reach all communities through their rec*ognized or 
informal associations, but though some views were obtained from 
the Mahishya (Pjitni) community in Hailakandi, and the Harmans 
(Cacharis) in Sadr, the opinion of the l^faiiipuris Nainasudras and 
Naths, not to speak of the nondescript tea garden population, went 
entirely unvoiced, while the mercantile comniunitv submitted only 
two written statements. These are all imporaiit communities. 
There are two questions, whether there is a case for transferring 
Cachar with Sylhet on its own merit, and whether Cachar should 
go with Sylhet if the latter goes. 

I conceive that failing a true referendum whicli is impossible 
in the present stage of political and educational development, the 
wishes of the people can only be truly gauged from the views of the 
few enlightened members in each community, together with the 
reasons alleged for holding such views. The balance of opinion 
among Bengali-speaking people appears to be probably in favour 
of going to Bengal, though such feeling as exists is very lukewarm, 
and there is an element against the propo.sal. The relative strength 
of those for and against could I think he determined only from 
the reasons alleged. The remarkable thing is that only one reason 
has been alleged to me (though I have heard others from Mr. 
Chanda), that union with Bengal will enable the Bengali- 

speaking people to develop on the same lines as their brothers in 
Bengal. This is not supported by any detailed argument, and some 
persons actually fear retardation owing to loss of the free middle 
vernacular education which is given in Assam. It has been freely 
.stated to me that the root cause of the desire for union is that Bengal 
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families are in the habit of referring to Sylhet and Cachari families 
as Assamese/’ and that this is considered a derogatory term. It 
is almost as astounding that this attitude of mind should prevail 
as that it should affect questions of administration, but there can 
be no doubt that it is the chief influence with those who demand uni- 
on ; I have sought in vain for more tangible evidence of grounds for 
the belief that union with lleiigal would widen tlie path of progress 
in the educational or other spheres. It appears, however, that 
there is some idea current that permanent settlement and a tenant 
law would result. At present the population outside the towns 
have no idea as to what union with Bengal would mean, but so 
far as opinion has been or may be formed, I think these expectations 
would naturally influence rustics in favour of the proposal. . Some 
landlords are opposed to the transfer simply because their fear of 
a tenancy law less favourable to them is loss strong than their 
anticipations of benefit from a permanent settlement. 

Wben the question for consideration is whether Cachar should 
remain in Assam even supposing Sylhet goes to Bengal, the majority 
of Bengali-speaking people in favour of transfer is much greater, 
though it is by no means unanimous. (Cachar people naturally 
feel that they will lose their share of the great influence wielded 
by Bengalis in tlie province, that they will he an uncoiisidered 
minority, and they will not even secure fair tteaiment at such 
institutions as the Murarudiand College, if they remain in Assam, 
while they will be debarred from enjoyment of facilities in the 
Assam Valley by a variety of causes. At present justice is ad- 
ministered by a iudge. Additional Judge and Sub- Judges of Sylhet. 
It is feared that, as was. once held, Cachar would not be able to 
support a separate Judge, or, in the Civil field, Sub-Judge, and it 
is strongly felt that loss of the services of the Bengal judicial staff 
might result from transfer and make the administration of justice 
more casual. 

All other communities who have expressed an opinion {viz.y 
Mahishya, Barman and Planter) are strongly against transfer, 
while some individuals express indifference. The mercantile leaders 
consulted are unable to see any advantage in transfer. Argiinients 
are that Cachar would lose the intimate touch with Government 
due a Commissioner at Silchar and headquarters at Shillong, and 
would be involved in great expenditure over revenue and other 
appeals, that the financial needs of the district .would be overlooked 
by a Government at Calcutta, and that the introduction of the 
Bengal Code would complicate daily life. One employer of labour 
(Indian) has expressed to me fear of the effects on labour in Assam 
of an administration conducted from Calcutta. 

It is liard to judge tlie numerical weight of opinion, hut I con- 
sider that a large majority of the population of Cachar would 
prefer that both Sylhet and Cachar should remain in the province- 
pf j Atfsan ii. This includes a considerable element of Bengali-speak- 
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ing people. According to Subsidiary Table II, Chapter IX, of 
Part I, Census of India, Assam, 1921, Bengali-speaking people are 
5,951 per 10,000 of the population. Beckoning the plains portions 
only however it appears that the percentage is about 62 of the total 
population- Allowing for an undetermined number of Bengali- 
speaking people who would wish to remain in any case in Assam, 
I consider that if it were possible to put the matter to a referendum, 
only about 10 per cent, would vote unless dragooned into the polling 
stations, and of these not much more than a bare majority would 
vote for transfer to Bengal assuming that Sylbet were to go in any 
case. I doubt if one per cent, have any conception of what results 
would ensue from the change. 

I shall forward copies of opinions recorded, if required, but I 
do not consider that they will give miicli furiher light. 


TjBttbu BK.OM Maut.avt Sikanuar Alii XiiONDKAit, Member, North 
Syj.het Locai. Boaro, from Jain riA, to tifk Secretary to the 
Government of Assam (through the Bbruty Comaiissioner, 
Syluet), ?fo. 162, dateo Jaintiapur, the 19th June 1925. 

With due respect and humble submission I beg to lay the 
following few lines for your kind consideration and favourable 
•orders. 

That in no time the people of JaiiLtia had received any conveni- 
ence about the incorporation of the distiict of Sylhet into the 
Presidency of Bengal. ]iut when the resolution was passed in the 
Council of Assam that the district of Sylhet should be incorporated 
into the Presidency of Bengal I travelled through the whole of 
Jaintia nearly for six months in order to know’ whether they agree 
to this resolution or not. But after a hard trouble I came to know 
that the people of Jaintia are quite unwilling to be incorporated 
with the Presidency of Bengal. They said that they do not object 
to join Sylhet with the l^residency of Bengal save and except 
Jaintia. 

I therefore beg most humbly and respectfully on behalf of the 
people of Jaintia that the Government will kindly incorporate 
Jaintia into the province of Assam. I further pray that your 
honour will kindly move this claim of Jaintia people in the Legis- 
lative Assembly through the member of liOgislative Assembly of 
Assam Government. 


Memorandum by the Deputy Commissioner, Syuhet, No. 5452-R., 
DATED Sylhet, the 24th June 1925. 

Forwarded to the Commisioner, Surma Valley and Hill Division. 
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Mbmobanottm bt the Officiating Commissionek, Sitbha Vaij.ey 
Aim Hilt, Division, dat'ed Silchak, the 25th June 1925. 

Submitted to the Chief Secretary to the Government of Assam. 


Letter from: the President, Srihatta Brahman Parisad, to the 
Commissioner, Surma Yaulet .ind Hit.t. Division, •dated 
. Earimganj, the 23ri5 June 1925. 

I have the honour to forward herewith a copy of the resolution 
passed in the meeting of the members of the Earimganj Branch of 
the Srihatta Brahman Parisad held on the 22nd Jtme 1925. 


Translation of the Resohition. 

The members of the Srihatta Brahman Parisad comprising the 
Brahmins residing in Karimganj assembled in a meeting unani- 
mously resolved that — 

(1) The opinion expressed by Babu Bharat Chandra Chaiidhuri,. 

B.A., Bidyabahidhi, the present Secretary of the said 
Parisad^ against reunion of Sylhet with Bengal, is his- 
personal opinion which has been given without consult- 
ing the members of the Parisad. For this reason this 
meeting does not support his opinion as being without 
foundation; and in fact wholly protests against it; more- 
over this meeting expresses its united opinion for reunion 
of Sylhet with Bengal. 

(2) A copy of this resolution be sent each to the Divisional 

Commissioner and the Deputy Commissioner of the dis- 
trict, and also to the Secretary of the Brahman Parisad, 
Secretary of the Sylhet-Bengal Reunion Committee, and 
to the manager of tlie local newspaper. 


ABHAYA CHARAN BHATTACHARJI, Mukhteer, 

Presidents 


The 22nd Jun e 1923. 


NOTE, 

This statement attempts to show receipts and expenditure in the 
district of Sylhet and Cachar and in the Jaintia Parganas for the 
years 1921-22, 1922-23, and 1923-24 and the average of three years. 

The figures show the actual district receipts and expenditure and^ 
SupK adjustments as can be ascertained with approximate acOuracy, 
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2. No account has been taken in the statement of the following 
charges of which a share should be debited to each of the two 
districts. It is impossible to estimate even approximately their 
appropriate share of these charges. 


1921-22. 1922 23. 1923-24. Total. 

rago. 


Divisional expen- 
diture to bo divi- 
ded among all 
districts in tho< 
Surma Valley 
and Hill Divi- 
sion. 


2 


3 4 


Commissioner 

Inspector of Schools • 


Governor • • • 

Members and Minis- 
ters. 

Civil Secretariat • 

Public Works Depart- 
ment Secretariat. 



9,3 9 8,60 7,98 



•Headquarters ex- 
penditure to be 
divided among^ 
all districts of 
the province. 


Director of Land Bc- 
cords, etc. 

Examiner of Local 
Fund Accounts. 

Legal Bemembrancer • 

Legislative Bodies 

Inspector General of 
Police (including 
Criminal Investigat- 
ing Department). 



Carried over 


3,85 


3,66 


11,86 


3,70 
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— 


— 

1921-22. 

1 

1922-23. 

1923-24. 

Total. 

Ave- 

rage. 

1 



1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 




Trfl. 

Trn. 

Trs. 

m 

Trs. 



Brought forward 
* 

3.85 

3,85 

3,CC 

11,36 

8,79 


1 

r 

Secretariat Press 

1,42 

1,35 

1,15 






Director of Public 
Instruction. 

59 

52 

53 

... 





Inspector General of 
Civil Hospitals and 
Inspector General of i 
Prisons. 

CB 

74 

71 






Director of Public 
Health. 

.0 \ 

41 

41 

... 

... 




tjuperiiitcndent, Civil * 
Veterinary Depart- { 
meut. 

37 

42 

26 

... 

... 

Headquarters ex- 
penditure te be 
divided among^ 
all dleiricts of 
the province — 
centd* 

1 

Director of IndustricR* 
etc. 

CoiiB€«rvator of Forests 

Director of [Surveys . 

34 

80 

29 

39 

i 

64 

27 

45 

38 

... 

... 


1 


Cost of '*Brahnia- 
kniid ” and ** Sona- 
mukhi 

G(! 

€3 

46 





1 

1 

Expenditure in Eng- 
land. 

5,32 

4,44 

7,60 






Contribution to Bengal 
for the High Court. 

95 

95 

95 

... 

.... 




Cost of forms and 
stationery' 

2,29 

3.49 

1,39 

... 

.... 




Stamps supplied from 
Central Stores. 

26 

26 

45 

... 

... 


1 

Total 

14,39 

14.51 

15,13 

44,03 

14,67 



Total headquarters 
expenditure. 

27,63 

26,96 

26,77 

81,36 

27,12 


3. No account lias been taken of interest on capital public works 
expenditure. This is a fair charge debitable to the districts, but 
the amount of such interest cannot be easily ascertained. 

4. The cost of the construction of the Murarichand College iar 
> 6ylhet has also been omitted from the statement. 
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5, The figures given for Sylhet include the revenue and expendi- 
ture of the Jaintia Parganas. 

The average annual receipts in that area amount to Trs. 3,46. 
The average expenditure, excluding any share of the charges in- 
curred on account of the district staff of the several departments, is 
Trs. 66. It is impossible to determine the share of the district head- 
quarters charges which could fairly be assigned to the Jaintia 
Parganas, and in the absence of such an adjustment the figures- 
given are of little value. 



Siatement /• — Beeeipi» and Espenditurt in Sylhei. 


674 




675 



* This figure is approximate only* 

t This QXpendituie has been, cfjculated on the proportion borne by the number of students, etc., to the total cost of the institutions. 



Siaiement TL — Beceipts and Ilxpenditure in Caehar. 


070 
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SXAT COIC 


* This figure is approximate only. 

t This expenditure has been calculated on the proportion borne by the number of students, etc., to the total cost of the institutions. 



Statement III. — Receipts and eiependiture in the Jaintia Parganas. 


(578 



Total . 3,32 2,34 4,19 10,35 3,45 I Total 
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Telegkam PROM THE Governmp:nt of Bp:ngal, No. 1197-P. D., 
DATED THE 28tH AuGITST 1925- 

Beference your 81-Public, dated 19th Aufi^ust. Proposed 
transfer of Sylhet. No objection to publication of Bengal Govern- 
ment letter of 15th January or of views expressed in this tele- 
gram. Besolutiou supporting transfer carried in Bengal Council 
19th August without division. Arguments limited to idea of union 
of Bengali-speaking people. Arguments of practical utility absent. 
Apart from financial considerations, Bengal Government would 
not., oppose transfer and Legislative ('ouncil would favour transfer 
but financial considerations make present consent of Bengal Go- 
vernment impossible on following five grounds: — (1) Legislative 
Council had no opijorlunity to consider financial aspect and must 
have another ojjportunity with full knowledge of financial impli- 
<?ations. (2) Bengal Government think that a(?tual extra cost to 
Benf^al is largely under estimated. (3) Bengal Government not 
convinced of necessity of exclusion of Jaintia parganas which 
aggravates finaiu'ial objection. (4) Bengal Government would 
claim an aditional assignment at expense of Assam. (5) Bengal 
Government consider even seven lakhs too high a price to pay to 
satisfy Bengal sentiment which though admitted is only a reflex 
of Sylhet sentiment. On August 19th amendment in Legislative 
Council urging transfer of Oachar as well was lost by eleven votes 
to two. 


Letter to the Chief Secretary to the Government of 

Assam 

No. P.-81 25, DATED THE 24tII OCTOBER 1925. 

I am directed to refer to the correspondence ending with your 
telogi'iini No. 1197-P. G., dated the 28th August 1925 
letter No. j573-Pol.— ^60-A. P., dated the" 11th August 1925 
proposed transfer of the districts of Sylhet and Cuchar from Assam 

to Bengal. As the Government of are aware, the further 

discussion, w'hich was to have taken place during the September 
session of the Assembly, of the llesolution moved on this subject 
in January 1925 by Mr- Aney did not mature, and the llesolution 
was withdrawn on the understanding that a fresh llesolution 
would be moved during the session beginning in January next. 
The Hon^ble the Home Member explained that the examination 
of the proposal had not reached a stage at which discussion in the 
Assembly would lead to practical results. The Government of 
India have now completed their preliminary examination of the 
question, and are of opinion that it is very desirable to come as 
soon as possible to a decision one way or another on "the proiiosal, 
and with a view to facilitate the reaching of a final decision they 
have arrived at conclusions on certain preliminary issues which 
1 am to state for the information of the Governments of Bengal 
and Assam, t 

z 2 



2. In the fii'st pliiee the ffovernment of India consider that the- 
question of the transfer of the district of Cachar from Assam to 
Beng'al need not continue to complicate the main issue of whether 
the Jjistrict of Sylhet should be transferred or not. They observe 
that ilie original motion m the Assam Council merely reconiinend- 
eil the transfer of Sylhet, and that at a late stage an amendment 
Avas mo\*ed adding Cachar. In the Bengal Council an amend- 
ment urging the transfer of Cachar was lost. The Government 
of India are of opinion that Cachar is an essentially Assam Dis- 
tri<rt, and that inorec»A'er its transfer to Bengal would mean the* 
isolation of the Tjushai Hills Distric^t. They consider that no* 
case has been made out for investigating further the proposal re- 
garding (^a<‘har and suggest that this part of the discussion may 
now be regarded as closed. 

Jl. In ccmiiectioii with the District of Sylhet itself the Go- 
vernment of India have examined the question Avhelier it is 
jiossible to come to a decision regarding the Jaintia parganas w'ith 
a A'iew to limiting further the range of incjiiiry. 'rhey observe 
that there are some reasons for suggesting that the people in this 
area do not perhaps wish to be incorporated Avith the Presidency 
of Bengal, and that the parganas historically I)elong to Assam. 
Ill addition, they form a temporarily settled area, Avhereas the 
greater part of the remainder of 8ylhet is permanently settled. 
On the other hand, these parganas are now a ])ai*t of the Sylhet 
District and if they remain Avith Assam, they being a siiridua area 
ill the district, Avhich as a whole is a deficit district, would in- 
crease the aA'erage annual deficiency of the revenues as compared 
with the exjienditure of the district from some lakhs to seven 
lakhs of rupees. The Government of India consider therefore that 
the i'uestion iie?eds further examination, and that it should be 
decided according to the most conA'enient geographical boundary 
between the two proA'inces, if it is decided to transfer the Sylhet 
District to Bengal. In this connection the question of how com- 
munications between Cachar and Shillong Avill be affected, if at 
all, if Sylhet is transferred to Bengal should also be reported. 
The Government of Assam are being addressed on the question and their final 
I am to r€M|uest that this question may bo fni'ther examined and definite 
A’iews will be comm unica tod to the Gov<*riinient *>f Bengal in due course 
report submitted to the Government of India ‘ 

4- In paragraph 11 of their letter of the 11th August 1925 the 
GoA’^eriiment of Assam raise the question of the future status of 
Assam if Sylhet is transferred, and suggest that it should be laid 
down now that if vSylhet is tranvsferi’ed Assam should retain its 
status as a Governor’s Province. The Government of Assam 
apparently conclude that it is only if Assam Avithout Sylhet is to 
retain its present political status that thej^ would not oppose the 
transfer ox the district. The Government of India regret that 
they are unable to accept the view that this may be imposed as a 
condition of transfer. They consider that the future status of 
Assain is a separate question which must be left an open matter 
to be decided on the merits after any transfer is made. The 
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Ooveniment of India observe however, that any change in ihe 
status of Assam would probably involve an amendment of the (jo- 
veriiment of India Act, and therefore for some time at any late 
As*sam would remain a Governor’s Province. They are unable 
to state now whether they would be able to support the continuance 
of Assam as a Governor’s Province after its population has been 
reduced by some 3S percenlum. 

5. Lastly, the Goveriiiiient of Bengal in their telegram, dated 
the 28th August 1925, have raised the (|uestion of the financial 
effect of the proposed transfer. They state they would claim a 
contribution from the Government of Assam as a set off against the 
defic3it of the Sylhet District. The Government of India are of 
opinion that, although the Government of Assam will be l)etter 
off financially after the transfer of the District of Sylhet, after 
that transfer the district will form part of the Bengal Presidency 
and there Avill be no reason why the Government of Assam sbould 
pay any contribution on account of it to the Government of 
Bengal. The Government of India recognise that this possible 
territorial readjustment has a bearing on the question of the Mes- 
ton settlement. If at the time wdien that Settlement was made 
Sylhet Iiad formed a ])art of the Bengal Presidency the contri- 
hution payable ])y 'Bengal would presumably have been 
lower and that payable by Assam higher than was actually done. 
As, however, the Goveriimeiit of Bengal, as a temporary meitsure, 
make uo contribution to the Central Government the (lovernment 
of India do not consider that this affords any ground for a con- 
tribution by the Government of Assam to them. This follows also 
because section 45A of the Government of India Act contemplates 
contributions from provincial Governments to the (-entral Govern- 
ment but not from one provincial Government to another, and 
any increase of the Assam contribution, which the Government of 
India do not suggest vrill take place, could not therefore he accom- 
panied by a corresponding reduction of any contribution received 
from Bengal. 


(}. The Government of India trust that these concluvsioiis will 

clear the ground for a final discussion of the question in the 

legislative council. I am to request that this letter may be pub- 
lished with the papers which were distributed to the members of 
the Indian Legislature (copy enclosed) aud that arrangements may 

be made for the subject to be discussed again in the 

legislative council as early as possible after the people concerned 
have had a sufficient opportunity of studying the papers- The 
subject will come up for discussion in the Assembly in the session 
beginning in January next, and I am to request that the final 

views of the Government of be submitted to the 

Government of India as early as possible after the discussion in the 

Assam legislative council which should be arranged to take place 
on an early date. 
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liETTEB FROM THE GOVERNMENT OF ASSAM, No. PoE --2228- 6180- 
A.P., DATED THE 12tH DECEMBER 1925- 

1 am directed to refer to the correspondence ending with your 
telegram No. 81-Public, dated the 9th of December 1925, on the 
subject of the transfer of Sylhet, and to enclose a statement show- 
ing* the receipts and expenditure of the district of Sylhet, includ- 
iijg the Jaiiitia Parganas, for tlie year 1924-25. These figures 
should be read wdth the explanatory note which was attached to 
the statement of receipts /an<l expenditure enclosed wdth my letter 
No. 1573-Pol.-3860-A. P., dated the 11th of August 1925, as the 
figures for 1924-25 have been prepared on the same basis and omit 
the headquarters, divisional and other expenditure referred to in 
ithat note. 

2, I am to explain that this Government have been content to 
furnish actual figures for individual years and have attempted no 
forecasts as to tlie future. The later figures however suggest that 
the average deficit over a series of years will not be so serious as 
the eai-lier figures suggested and that in some years there may even 
be a small profit. It should be remembered however that expendi- 
ture in 1923-24 and in 1924-25 was- restricted in view of the finan- 
cial position of the Province- That restriction has now'^ been re- 
moved, and there will be a growth of expenditure as well as a growth 
of revenue. In particular I am to mention that the largest increase 
in revenue has been under the head VII — Stamps due mainly 
to the increase in duties. With effect from the current year this 
Government have undertaken to allot for rural water-supply the 
whole of the estimated increase due to the new duties, and in 
pursuance of that undertaking they have allotted in the cuiTent 
year the sum of Rs. 1,25,000 to the district of Sylhet. Additional 
non-recurring grants to local bodies in Sylhet to the extent of 
Rs. 52,000 have also been allotted this year. A copy of this letter 
is being forwarded to the Government of Bengal. 


Sylhet for 1924^25. 


Bevenue. 

Expenditure. 

^lajoT Heads. 

Amount. 


Amount. 

(Thousand 

Major Heads. 

(Thousand 


of Rupee 

of Rupees.) 

II. Taxes on Income . 

14 

5. Land Revenue. 

2,13 

V. Land Revenue 

12^3 

6 Excise • • • • 

19 

VI- Excise » 

4,58 

7. Stamps .... 

26 

VII. Stamps. 

10,42 

8. Forest • • • • 

64 

yill. Forest . 

1,89 

9. Registration • 

83 
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Revenue. 

Expenditure. 


Amount. 


Amount. 

Major Head. . 

(Thomand 

Major Head. 

(Thousand 


of Rupees.) 


of Rupees.) 

IX. Registration . 

1,S8 

22 General Administration . 

3,66 

XVI. Interest 

15 

24. Administration of Justice . 

4,38 

XVII. Administration of 

68 

25. Jails and Convict Settle- 

1,10 

Justice. 


nients. 


XVIII, Jails and Convict 

SO 

26. Police .... 

5,12 

Settlemfota. 


31. Education 

6,80 

XXI. Education 

77 

32. Medical .... 

1.08 

XXin. PubUc Health 


33. Public Health . 

1,01 

XXIV. Agriculture • 


34. Agriculture 

76 

XXV. Industries 


35. Industries 

IS 

XXX. Civil V'orks . 

17 

41. Civil Works 

3,70 

XXXIII. Receipts in aid of 

3 



Superannuation. 


45. Superannuation, etc. 

1,40 

XXXIV. Stationery and 

1 

47. Miscellaneous . 

52 

Printing. 




XXXV. Miscellaneous • 

30 

Total Expenditure 

33,04 





Total Revenue 

33,40 

Add — Expenditure incurred on 

51 



niiiiHnTifcsi And 




patients in educational 




and medical institu- 


Add — Share of the receipts 
from Income-tax and 
Stamp duty accrui^ 
to Assam but paid in 
BengaL 

65 

tions outside Sylhet 
minus expenditure in- 
curred in Sylhet insti- 
tutions on students 
of other parts of the 
province. 


Gbahd ToT4L 

34,05 

Grand Total 

34,45 


Letter from the Government op Bengae, No. 13523-P., dated 
THE 29th December 1925. 

I am directed to refer to Home Department letter No. F.-81 — 
25-Pnblic, dated the 24th October 1925, on the subject of the 
transfer of the district of Sylhet from Assam to Ben|?al, in para- 
graph 6 of which it was suggested that the letter together with the 
papers enclosed therewith might be published and arrangements 















uuide for the subject to be discussed in the local Ije^islative Council, 
The Government of India also asked for the final views of this 
Government after the discussion in Council. 

2. I am to say that the letter and its enclosures were circulat- 
ed to the members of the Bengal Legislative Council and an 
attempt was made to elicit a real debate by tabling a negative 
resolution in the Council session which commenced on December 
2nd last. The motion was lost by 46 votes to 64 on a division 
and 1 am to enclose for your information a copy of the debate 
whicli took place. 

y. As indicated in the Hon’ble Sir Hugh Stephenson's speecJi 
the Governor in Council do not wish to oppose the desire of the 
Council for the transfer of Sylliet to Bengal as that desire was 
expressed after the full facts, so far as known to this Government, 
had been placed l)efore them. It will be observed that on tlie 
figures supplied by the Assam Government the annual deficit was 
estimated by iliis Government at 7 lakhs. The Government of 
Assam have now reported on the basis of the figures of 1924-25 
that in their view the deficit will not be as great as they had 
anticipated. These figures are now: under examination but I am 
to say tliat the result wdll not affect the decision of this Govern- 
ment indicated above. 


GO VICRNM KNT RESOLUTIONS. 

Inclusion of llie District of Sylliet in the Presidency of Bengal, 

The Hon hie Sir Hugh Stephenson: I beg to move tliat this 
Council recommends to the Government that tlie Government of 
India be moved to abstain from taking any measures for the inclu- 
sion of the district of Sylhet in the Presidency of Bengal on the 
ground that tlie financial results would be injurious to Bengal. 

On the 19th August Jlubu Akhil Chandra Datta moved a reso- 
lution in this Council, which was passed, to ' the effect that the 
Government of India be informed that the Council was in favour 
of the inclusion of the district of Sylhet in the Presidency of 
Bengal. On that occasion I explained the attitude of Govern- 
ment. AVe w'ere entirely sympathetic to the sentiment behind this 
resolution but then we wished to examine further what the reso- 
lution actually would mean if carried out and we felt that we had 
not before us at that time the data for examining the questions. 
1 therefore expressed the intejition of Government of abstaining 
from, voting if the matter came to a division. Now, S'r, I do not 
want the (Jouncil to think from the form of my resolution that 
Government have in any way altered their view^s. The form is 
in a negative form mainly because an affirmative form would 
obviously not elicit any real debate, and wrhat the Government of 
India wished to have is the reasoned opinion of this Council before 
they decided the question. We want to be quite sure that the 
Council , whatever vote they give, are not merely expressing a 
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pious wish but are definitely undertaking a real responsibility. 
VVe now have the figures supplied by the Assam Government and 
we have published all the papers and doubtless the members of 
the Council have studied them. There is no reason to suppose 
that the Assam figures are weighted in either dire<"tion, nor is 
there any reason t<» suopose that the Assam Government are inter- 
ested in maikng tlie deficit bigger than it really is, or, on the 
other hand, that thej- are concealing any deficit. We must, so 
far as this Government is concerned, take the figures as given 
to us by the Assam, Government. We have no other materials, 
and we must subject these figures to such examination on gcmeral 
principles as we can. Now the Assam Government figures show u 
deficit of Its. 4,J11,()00 in the district of Sylhet : that is to say . 
the actual exi>enditure on the administration of Sylhet is 
Rs. 4,31,000 more than the revenues derived in that district. 
These figures do not include overhead charges of any kind: they 
are merely district charges. Now we have examined these figures 
with the help of our Finance Department and we have gone on the 
|)riiiciple that where there has been a continuous rise or a con- 
tinuous fall either in the receipts or the expenditure, the last 
year's figure is taken, as that obviously is the more correct, and 
where the figures are more or less constant we have taken the 
average. Working on this principle will, I think, be regarded by 
the Council as reasonable. The deficit according to us is slightly 
higher than that given by the Aswsam Government and I am pre- 
pared to give the reasons for this to anybody wdio desires to have 
tliem. We make out that the deficit will actually be Rs. 4,02,000. 
Whether the deficit will be Rs. 4,02,000 or Rs. 4,31,000 accord- 
ing to the Assam Government, the difference is vSinall. But there 
are certain other figures which are not included in the A^^sam 
Government figures which we are bound to take into considera- 
tion in this connection. In the first place, the Assam Government 
figures were for the year 1023-24 that is up to be 31st Mar<*h 
1924- Therefore it leaves out of account entirely the increased 
expenditure due to the recommendations of the Wee Commission, 
as they did not ctmie into force till 1st April 1924. The same 
remark applies to certain readjustments in the matter of the Rail- 
way Police charges. 'Fhe Assam Government figures also leave 
out the leave and superannuation charges paid in England on 
account of officers employed in the Sylhet district. Further, the 
Assam Goveriiinent now pays us Rs. 90,000 as contribution to- 
wards the cost of the High Court. I undeistand that the bulk of 
the work that cornea from Assam to the High Court (?omes from 
the Sylhet district, and therefore I think the Assam Government 
will, if the distret of Sylhet is transferred, come up to us with' 
a claim that the amount should be reduced possibly by at least 
lialf.. Then there are certain other small inc'.reases in expenditure 
which should be taken into account, namely the ('barges on account 
of the Ijegislativc Council, extra printing charges and possibly 
overhead charges. The addition of a large district like Sylhet may 
necessitate slight increases in the establishment in the various 
offices such as the I^egal Remembrancer’s office and other offices.. 
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Well, adding these to the other established deficit, bur Finance 
Uepiirtineiit is of opinion that the a<?tual deficit on account of the 
transfer of Sylhet will not be far short of Its. 6 lakhs. 

Then there is another point. The Assam (Government figures 
of a deficit of Rs. 4,31,000 besides leaving out those various charges 
that I have just enumerated include the revenue and expenses of 
the Jaiiitia Parganas. Now the Government of India in their 
letter, which has been published, liave said very definitely that the 
question of the transfer of the Jaintia Parganas must be decided 
not on any consideration of whether we want Sylhet or not but on 
the sole consideration of what is the most convenient geographical 
boundary. I do not know the country myself but I am informed 
that there is very little chance of the Jaintia Parganas being 
transferred with Sylhet. That of course I can only say comes to 
me from people who do know that particular part of the country 
and who say that given that criterion the Jaintia Parganas will 
not be transferred- I think, therefore, that in considering this 
question we have at all events to reckon on the possibility (I will 
even say probability) of our not enjoying the surplus of the Jain- 
tia Parganas. The surplus from the Jaintia Parganas is 
Rs. 2,79,000. We must therefore add Rs. 2,79,000 to the deficit 
of the Sylhet district. Novr, if we take over Sylhet district and 
do not get the Jaintia Parganas the deficit according to our 
figures will amount to something over Rs. SI lakhs. These are the 
figures of tJie Assam Government, they are not the Bengal Go- 
vernment figures but they are based on the i^ecords of the Assam 
Government which are administering the district for the time 
being. These figures of the Assam Government have been im- 
pugned in a letter from Mr. .Chanda which has been very widely 
circulated and published in the press. I have had the advantage 
of a long discussion with Mr. Chanda in company with the Finance 
Member and we have with him examined all the figures. We 
examined all the figures he has given us and told him how we got 
at our figures and wo have listened tj anything he had to say to 
f«how that any of those figures are wrong. I think I am not doing 
him any injustice w'hen I say that he could not show that any 
of our figures are wrong. He said that the Assam Government 
figures must have omitted something. We went into his figures 
in his published letter and we examined them one by one and I 
am afrj^id that Mr Chanda is asking us to base more on hope than 
it can possibly carry. 

There is nothing in Mr- Chanda’s figures which really challenges 
the Assam Goveniment figures except the statement that next 
year owing to the resettlement of the Ilam there will he an increase 
of Rs. 1,25,000 in land revenue. I don’t know whether these are 
official figures which Mr. Canda cited and I don’t know how much 
of these estates that will be resettled are in the Jaintia Parganas 
and how much lie in the original district of Sylhet. But giving 
Mr. Chanda full credit for that and for any economy that may he 
p<issihle owing to the Jaintia Parganas not coming over we still 
bavd a deficit something like Re. 7 lakha. 
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Now I want to emphasize the fact that it is not the object of 
this Government to make out a case against the taking over of 
Sylhet- So far as the taking over of Sylhet is concerned we have 
no objection. There will be, as far as I can see, no administra- 
tive difficulty and no administrative inconvenience; on the other 
hand I understand from Mr. Chanda that there will be no ad- 
ministrative advantage but there will be sentimental advantage 
and social advantage. Now all we w-ant is that the Council shall 
realize what the exact consequence of taking over the Sylhet 
district is. The Government of India have definitely said that we 
cannot hope for any assignment or any readjustment of revenue 
either from themselves or from Assam if we take over Sylhet. 
Therefore, the position is that if we take over Sylhet we have the 
recurring deficit of Ks. 7 lakhs. It is no use trying to deceive 
ourselves by saying that we will find the Hs- 7 lakhs by economy 
elsewhere; we know we shanH; we know what it actually means is 
that, taking an optimistic view, for two years we shall have to 
hold up all further scliems for increased recurring expenditure in 
this province. It is being urged that we should not decide a 
question of this kind by mere sordid financial considerations and 
the advocates of taking over Sylhet say should we reject a district 
that is now in Bengal if we found it could not pay. My answer 
to that is that the onus is on those who wish to alter the status 
quo, Sylhet has been in Assam since 1874 and if we want to alter 
that position then I only wish the Council to note the exact con- 
sequence of it and what exactly is the price they will have to 
pay for it. If after full consideration the Council decide that the 
price is worth paying then their decision with the debate will 
be forwarded to the Government of India with wlioin the final 
decision rests and this Ooverivinent will yiut no further obstacles 
in the way, but I do ask the Council not to deride this merely on 
the ground of sentiment. I do not wish to say a word against the 
proper weight that sentiment ought to have in matters of tbUi 
kind but what I want is that the Council should understand that 
this is not merely expressing a wish, a pious hope, that Sylhet 
will come over, it is a definite undertaking of the responsibility 
to meet 7 lakhs of ruppes a year in order to take over S^dhet; 
and do not let us deceive ourselves wdth the hope that we may 
scramble out of this. Mr. Chanda in talking it over suggested 
that we must first decide to take over Sylhet and then discuss fhe 
question of what the deficit is and how we are going to meet it. 
If it turns out that we can eventually reduce this deficit well and 
good but I want the Council to come to a decision as to whether 
they are prepared to take over Sylhet with the full knowledge that 
in all probability we shall have to meet this deficit of Bs. 7 lakhs. 

Sahu Akhil Chandra Datta: The ground that is now urgea 
against the reunion of Sylhet with Bengal is the financial deficit 
of the^ district. Speaking for myself I must admit that I am 
labouring under a great disadvantage as regards the figures for 
we have no information of our own regarding them especially those 
furnished by the Government of Assam. Let us however examine 
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them as to how far they are reliable. AVe are told that aecordiiifr 
to the Assam (Joveminent’s fig^ures the deficit is Bs. 4 lakhs and 
odd. When this matter was discmssed in the Assembly at 

llelhi tJie Assam Government’s j*epresentative stated that the de- 
deficit was only Ks. 1 lakh. That is. Sir, the Assam Government’s 
first version — Its. 1 lakh, and not Its. 4 lakhs, or, for the matter 
■of that, Rs. 7 lakhs. The Assam Government supplied Mr. 
•Chanda wnth a statement on the strength of which Mr. Cosgrave 
made tlmt assertion in the Assembly. I must admit that after 
that a second revised statement was supplied by the Assam Go- 
vernment in which it was said that the annual deficit was Rs. 4 
lakhs and odd. iVow tlie question arises at to how this figure of 
Rs. 4 lakhs was aiTived at. We are told that the average has 
been taken of some years. W^e are told that tlie deficit of the 
Sylh€>t district for 1921-22 was Rs. fi lakhs, in 1922-23 Rs. 4J 
lakhs: in 1923-24 Rs. 2,74,000- I would invite the attention of 
the Council here. Sir, to two things. In the first place, the deficit 
is gradually decreasing. Now, Sir, when the deficit is gradually 
decreasing fiom year to year is it fair to take tlie average from 
that? In the second place the deficit for 1923-24 is Rs. 2,74,000 
as I have said but wre have not been supplied with the figures foi* 
1924-25. This is one side of the shield : now let us turn to the 
other side. We know that in Sylhet there is any amount of laud 
temporarily settled. All lands are not jiermanently settled in 
Sylhet and the Ilam settlement is s:oing to take place very j<oon 
which Mr. Chanda’s note tells us will give a revenue of about 
Rs. 1,25,000. I am not sure of the figure. The fact that the 
revenue will be uniformly and progressively expanding has been, 
I am afraid, wliolly overlooked in considering the figures. 

Then we find there is a pargana in Sylhet called Mantala. For 
Teas<3ns wfiich I do not know the revenue of that pargana, although 
the land is in Sylhet, is paid in Bengal. The Assam figures do 
not include this amount of Rs. 52,000; the Assam figures also do 
not include another figure, namely, about Rs. 05,000, the share 
of receipts from income-tax and stamp duty accruing to Assam 
but paid in Bengal- The share of Sylhet in that is Rs. 51,000. 
I shall not take the Council through the details of these figures. 
All these details are known to the TTon’ble Member as he has ad- 
mitted til at he has discussed the matter with Mr. Chanda, and 
he has been furnished w’ith Mr. Chanda’s statenmnt. We find, 
therefore, that on account of these two items the revenue is not 
credited to Sylhet, and owing to certain increase that is expected, 
we have got to increase the revenue by Rs, 1,75,000. 

Then there is another item, stamps ior instance. On account 
of the amending Act passed in 1922 increasing the stamp duty, 
there will be a saving of Rs. 84,000 under this head if Sylhet 
comes 'to Bengal, that -being the amount paid to Assam out of the 
Sylhet revenue. 

Taking all these facts into consideration, Mr. Chanda has 
shown ithat instead of a deficit, there will really be a surplus of 
Be. 39,000. These figures were supplied to the Assam Govern 
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luent by Mr, Chanda and they were asked to challenge them. In 
reply jSfr. Chanda was told by the Chief Secretary to the Assam 
Government that the figiiies were lieing examined by the Assam 
Government. They could not say that the figures were incorrect; 
they onlj" replied that the figures were being examined . Since 
then, up till now, 1 Lave becji told by Mr. Chanda that tlie Assam 
Government has not said that these figuj*es are incorrect. 

A further objection has been raised lieie tliat there wdll be a 
lise in expenditure on acrcount of tlie Jjee Commission’s je<?om- 
juendations. I should not like to say much on this point, but 
I really fail to see how tlie increased prospects of the members 
of the Civil and otlier services are to stand in the way of the 
transfer of Sylhet to lleiigal. i 

Then about Jaiiitia I'aigana, it has been vsaid that geographi- 
cally the transfer is undesirable. On this point, I have got a memo- 
rial here submitted to Ihe Viceroy by the people of that pargana. 
In that ineinorial they say that geographically the pargana <*on- 
*stitutes a componcjit part of Syllict . 

J/r, President : Older, oi'der. Vour reference to the Jaintia 
is a little out of order; does it arise out of the resolution? 

Balm AhhM Chandm Dalta: One of the arguments raised by 
the mover is that if Jaintia is not transferred, then the deficit 
will be huger because in Jaintia there is a surplus; and the argu- 
ment has been advanced that there is no possibility of Jaintia 
being transferred to Bengal, as geograplii rally Jaintia could not 
come to Bengal. That was his argument. | 

Of course, it has been very candidly admitted by the llon’ble 
Mover that he does not know much of Jaintia, and therefore if 
he will allow me, I will tell him what is the opinion of the Jaintia 
people themselves. They say that geographically Jaintia is a 
part of Sylhet and not a part of the rest of Assam, and we must 
remember that there is a surplus of lls. 2 lakhs there. 

Then, Sir, on the (jueslion of deficit it is a mere drop in the 
ocean ; a deficit of Its- 8 lakhs according to the figtires of the 
Bengal Govern iiient, a deficit of Its, 4 lakhs according to tlie 
second statement of tlie Assam Government, and a deficit of only 
Rs. 1 lakh according to the original statement of the Assam Go- 
vernment, is, I say, a mere drop in the ocean. 

One word about those figures ; we cannot possibly rely too much 
on these figures. I do not mean to suggest that they are dishonest 
figures, but what appears io me is that there are so many figures 
from so many cjuaiters on this particuLir matter, that it is (|uite 
clear that Government themselves do not know what the correct 
figures really ure. 

The matter has been discussed in the Legislativje Assembly and 
Mr. Cosgrave gave the first figures supplied by the Assam Govern- 
ment which gave a deficit of only Rs. .1 lakh. On another occa- 
sion the Assam Government says the deficit was Rs. 4 lakhs; all 
I can say is that too much reliance cannot be placed on these 
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figures. Even supposing that these figures are absolutely reliable ^ 
I still say that they are a mere drop in the ocean. W© know 
how lakhs and lakhs are squandered here and there and everj"- 
where and a deficit of Rs. 1 lakh or Rs. 4 lakhs ought not to stand 
in the way of this transfer. 

We must remember that Sylhet was originally a part of 
Bengal; was it in a state of deficit at the time it was taken over 
by Assam? Prima facie ^ there is no reason why Sylhet ought 
to be a deficit district. ^(V'e have not been told that there is any- 
thing extraordinaiy or unusual in Sylhet which should make it a 
deficit district. On the other hand, we know that there are tem- 
porarily settled estates in Sylhet, and there are periodical settle- 
ments with the result that there is a rise in revenue. There must 
be something wrong somewhere in the position of the Assam Go- 
vernment regarding the figures. 

Lastly, it has been said that if anybody wants to retransfer 
Sylhet to Bengal the onus will be upon him. I should put it like 
this. We are not asking for anything new, we are asking only for 
the restoration of the status quo, and if anybody opposes that, the 
onus is on that party. 

I am only asking this Council and the people of Bengal not 
to perpetuate the injustice that has been done to Sylhet by sepa- 
rating it from Bengal. 

At this stage the Council was adjourned for ten minutes. 

After the adjournment. 

Mr. IF. Tj. Travers: I should hesitate ordinarily to intervene 
in a debate of this description where sentiment is so much asso- 
ciated, were it not foj* two facts: first of all regarding myself, 
I have recently been able to make personal investigation and have 
tulked to many gentlemen domiciled in Sylhet on this matter, and 
secondly in regard to the financial state of the question which has 
])een adduced by the .TIon’ble Member. First of all, I took the 
opinion of the educated Hindus upon this question of the transfer 
of Sylhet to this province. I found in talking to many Sylhet 
gentlemen that although it is true that there are a very consider- 
able majority of tlieir community in favour of it, yet there are a 
large number of Hindu genlemen who object to this transfer . 

Bahu Akhil Chandra Dutta: On a point of order. We are 
not concerned with other reasons; the resolution is concerned with 
one ground only, namely, the financial deficit. 

Mr. President: Mr. Travers, you should confine your remarks 
to the terms of the resohition itself. The resolution is that objec- 
tion be taken against the inclusion of Sylhet in the Presidency 
of Bengal on the ground that the financial results would be inju- 
rious to Bengal, and not on other grounds. 
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^Mr. W. L. Tracers: Do I understand that we are discussing 
•only the financial aspect? 

Mr. President: That is so. 

Mr. W. L. 2' ravers: Very well, to refer only to the financial 
aspect, the question is who will he most greatly affected hy this 
change in the long run. Surely there is only- one reply to that, 
it will only affect the raiyats, the cultivators both in this province 
and ill Sylhet. In this province we know that to a great extent 
owing to lack of education we cannot obtain tJie opinion of a 
large majority of the people of Bengal. If they were able to 
express their opinion, would they say transfer Sjdhet,^’ or M^ould 
they say “ we should like the sum of Its. 7 lakhs to be spent in 
furthering the betterment of water-supply or the social condition 
of the peoiile Secondly, to look at it from the financial point 
of view of the raiyats in Sylhet alone, I am of opinion that in the 
smaller province of Assam the raiyats of Sylhet will obtain a lower 
taxation and owing to the smallness of the province, a greater 
attention from the Government of Assam than in this province. 
1 am of opinion that for the present at any rate it would be wise 
for this Council to delay this matter until education is far more 
advanced so that we can obtain the real opinion of the people 
in the matter, 

Miiulri Md. Nurnl Tluq Chaudhury : I am not concerned with 
the finajicial aspect of Sylhet, whether it is a deficit district or it 
is a growing district. T am much more concerned with the com- 
nuinity whicli I represent myself, I mean the Mussalman coin- 
luunity of Bengal. At the present moment, if Sylhet comes back 
TO 'lengal, the propojtion of Muhammadans in Bengal . 

Mr, President: Order, order. You must confine yourself to 
the terms of the original motion. The motion deals with the 
objection to the inclusion of the district of Sylhet in the Presidency 
of Bengal on the ground that the finaTicial results would be inju- 
3'inas to Bengal. You must confine your remarks to the financial 
aspect of the question. 

Maulvi Md. Nurnl Hurj Chaudhnry : T am not going to speak 
about the financial aspect. 

Dr. 77. TF. B. Moreno: I should like to opp«)se the resolutiou 
of the Government as moved by the Hon^ble Member. After 
hearing the speeches of the Hon^ble Sir Hugh Stephen sion and 
Babu Akliil Chandra Datta, I am driven to the conclusion that 
the old resolution, which the Council passed in August last, should 
stand. Wc have heard the Hon^ble Member in charge, who 
quotes to us certain figures; those figures have been openly dis- 
puted by the other side. An old wit has saii that there are 
three things: first lies, next black lies and lastly statistics. I do 
not place much value on statistics, because statistics usually are a 
mere juggling with figures. If it be only the financial aspect 
which stands in the way, then I think very little has been said 
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on belialf of the (government against the transfer of Sylhet to 
Bengal. It was originally in Bengal and unless and until it oan 
be proved tlieu there will be a serious financial loss to the province- 
as a whole, the old resolution of the Council should stand. The 
(.ioverninent are anxious to spend several crores of rupees for put- 
ting a few rods of iron across the Hooghly, but they fight shy of 
including Sylhet in’ Bengal for fear of the l(»ss of a few lakhs. 
Their attitude seems to be that of straining at a gnat wdiile* 
swallowing a camel. I submit. Sir, that no strong case has beeii 
made out against the tiansfer so far as financial considerations are- 
concerned, hence I am opposed to the resolution framed by the 
(xovernment. * 

The Ilon^hle Sir Hugh Stephenson I had no wish in framing 
this resolution to exclude any general discufision which any inem- 
l>er might have wished on this matter and I muy point out that it 
is Baba Akhil Chandra Datta who has objected to the discussion 
of tlie matter on otlier than financial grounds only. Well, Sir,, 
there has not been, I think, anything in the debate, since I spoke- 
last, wliich really alters my position. The last s})eaker displayed 
a financial insouciance Avhich is exact ly what I do not want the* 
House to follow. Turning to Babu Akhil Chandra Datta’s argu- 
ment, he said that at Delhi, the Assam representsitive placed the 
defiedt at Bs. 1 lakh and now the Assam (Jovernment are placing 
it at Rs. 4 lakhs and that, therefore, the Assam figures are un- 
reliable. Well, Sir, at that time it was known generally to the 
Assam (xovernment that Sylhet was a deficit district, since then 
have gone into actual figures and now they have given us 
the actual figures of deficit. Then, Sir, Babu Akhil Chandra 
Datta has iiractically admitted that he does not understand the* 
figures and so far as I can see the whole of his speech — is merely 
a repetition of Mr. Chanda^s letter and in the long run it amounts 
to exactly tlie same thing as Mr. (Jhanda’s argiirnent, namely, 
let us trust to 'ProAudence to help us and Avait for something to 
turn up. The main argument of Babu Akhil CHiandra Datta is 
that tliree years ago the deficit was Rs. 6 lakhs, two years ag(r 
Rs. 4 lakhs and last year it was Ils. 2 lakhs, and that therefore* 
this year it must be nil. But I would ask the Council whether 
fliat vSoi*t of argument is the sort of thing Avhich the Council ought 
to ac(.*ept when they are coming to a serious decision. It is, as 
1 have said, placing more on hope than it is normally abb* to carry. 
We have got the actual figures taken from the Government 
accounts, and I submit there is no reason to suppose that the 
figures we have receiA'ed are incorrect. I think in deciding 
whether we are going to take over Sylhet or not, we should proceed 
on the basis of the information before us as to Av^hat it is going 
to cost us. Then, Sir, Babu Akhil Chandra Datta has alluded 
to the rise in receipts last year; this is an example of certain 
pitfalls which we must guard against: the last year’s figures 
which show a considerable increase of revenue under Land 
reA*enue ” ill elude considerable arrear collection wliicb was respon- 
sible for an increase of something over Rs. 1 lakh. Then Babv, 
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Akliil Chandra Datta claimed soinetliiug like Es. 50,000 revenue 
which ought to have been paid in Sylhet, but which was paid in 
Jlciigal, that is beside the point, it will not mean any extra receipts 
if we take over Sylhet; whether the money is rightly paid in 
lierigal or not., we have got it and it will not be an additional 
receipt; all we can say is that if we don't take over Sylhet, they 
miglit possibly set up a (daini that we should pay lo them that 
amount instead. In any case it does not affect the defu*it. Then, 
Sir, lie goes on wdth Mr. Chanda’s letter and alludes to expected 
receipts on a(‘Count of income-tax earned in Sylhet but paid in 
Bengal. Well, Sir, Ave receive a certain share of the income-tax 
collected by the (tovernment of India and that share is limited 
to a (rertain peirentage on the collection over the standard figure. 
And if w'e take over Sylhet we shall not get one pice from the 
(Jovernment of India. The whole of the income oF Sylhet will 
go to the Government of India and owing to the tact that . 

/>/. liidhan Chandra Ron: May I ask the .Hon’ble Member 
if tile standard figure is fixed or based on percentage? 

The Hon' hie Mr. J. Donald: The standard figure at the 
present moment is based on the figures of 1920-21 and the Go- 
vernment of India get the income-tax on that standard figure; 
and if there is anything over the standard figure wo get a certain 
percentage of that. 

The Jloidlde Sir Tlvnh Stephenson : Then it is said that we 
will get about Rs. 84,000 from the stamji duty if Sylhet is taken 
over, but if you reail ilr. Chanda^s letter you will find that tlie 
stamp revenue is earmarked for a- s])ec i a! ]nirpose, . namely., water- 
supply, and for this purpose Rs. 1,80,000 has been allotted to 
Sylhet. T can firnl no trace of this payment in the figures sub- 
mitted by the Government of Assam. If then we take over Sylhet, 
and if wo have to gn^e a definite ])romise to give this Rs. 1,8G,000‘ 
to Sylhet, tlien the defnut must be increased by this amount. 
Then, Sir, Jlabu Akliil Chandra Uatta asks why should there be a 
deficit at all? Rut as a matter of fact it is a deficit district and 
W’e are asked Avhether w^e are jirepared to ])ay some Rs. 7 lakhs 
for the purpose of taking it over and I do ask the Council not 
to decide anything without full consideration of what it means. 
If the Council think that it is worth while, by all means let the 
change take pla(*e. Rut do not vote in favour of taking it over 
in the hope that afteiwvards s<mie arrangement may be made h> get 
rid of the deficit. My w'hole object has been to give the Council 
certain facts to enable it to come to a reasoned decision on the 
point — are we prepared to take ov^er the Sylhet district at a cf»n- 
siderable cost to us, and if we are, I haA^e notliing more to say. 

Dr. Jiidhan Chandra Roy: May I enquire of the Hon’ble 
Mcimber whether Sylhet was a deficit district in 1879? 

The Hon'ble Sir Ilvgh Stephenson: That I cannot possibly 
say. 
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The motion was then put and a division taken with the follow- 
ing result : — 

Ayes. 


Abbott, Mr. E. G. 
AnnAMS-WiLLiAMS, Mr. C. 
Ai)»y, Babii Amui-va Eiionk. 
Ahmed, Maulvi Taybbdddin. 
AhSAXD EEAH, Mollah. 

Aeey, Khan Bahadur S. 
Mahboob. 

Alii, Maulvi Sayyed Sultan. 
Bikley, Mr. Tj. 

Bhowne, Mr. P. H. 
■C.iMPBELL, Mr. K. 

Chaethes, Mr. O. B. 
<’haudhuiii, Nawab Baha- 
dur Saiyid Nawab Alt, 
Khan Bahadur. 

Cohen, Mr. D. J. 

Das, Babu Charu Chandra. 
De, Mr. K. C. 

Dey, Mr. G. G. 

Donald, the Hon’ble Mr. J. 
Eddis, Mr. B. E. G. 
Forrester, Mr. J. Camp- 
bell. 

Ghxtznavi, Haji Mr. A. K. 

Abu Ahmed Khan. 

Goode, Mr. S. W. 

Haq, Khan Bahadur Kazi 
Zahirul. 

Heard, Major-General 

Biciurd. 


Hopkins, Mr. W. S. 

Hossatn, Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi Musharhup. 

Huq, Maulvi Ekramui,. 

James, Mr. F. E. 

Jennaway, Mr. J. H. 

Tval Mahammed, Haji. 

Law, Raja Reshee Case. 

Liddell, Mr. H. G. 

Linds.ay, Mr. J. H. 

Masih, Mr. Syed M. 

Oaten, Mr. E. F. 

Pahlowan, Maulvi Md^ 
Abdui. Jxtbbar. 

Parrott, Mr. P. 

Rahim, the Bk>n’ble Sir 
Abd-ur-. 

Rahman, Mr. A. F. 

Ray, the Hon’ble Maha- 
raja Bahadur Kshaunish 
Chandra. 

Roy, Mr. S. N. 

Salam, Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi Abdtts. 

Sawkak, Maulvi Allah 
B irKSH. 

Snaith, Mr. .J. F. 

Stephenson, the Hon’ble 
Sir Hogh. 

Travers, Mr. AV. L. 

WOODHKAD, Mr. J. A. 


Noes. 


Ahamad, Maulvi Asimdddin. 
Ahmed. Maulvi Najmoddin. 
Ahmed,. Maulvi Zannoor. 
Bagchi, Babu Romes 
Chandra. 

Baner.tea, Dr. Pramatha- 

NATH. 

Banerjee, Babu Satya 
Ktshore. 

Barma, Rai Sahib Pancha- 

NAN. 

Bastt, Babu Jatindra 
Nath. 


Bastt, Babu Sarat Chandra. 
Bosh, Babu Beioy Krishna. 
Chakravarti, Babu Jogin- 
dra Chandra. 

Chakravarti, Mr. Byohkes. 
Chakravorty, Babu 

SUDARSAN. 

Chatterjkb, Babu TTmes 
Chandra. 

Chaudhtjri, Maulvi Saited 
Abdur Rob. 

CHAtTDHTTRI, RaI HaRENDBA- 
nath. 
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Chaudhuby, Maulvi Mo. 
Nubul Htiq. 

Chunobb, Mr. Nibual 

ClIANDBA. 

Das, Dr. Mouini Mohan. 

Das Gupta, Dr. J. M. 

Datta, Babu Akhu. 
Chanoba. 

Dbt, Babu Bobooa Pbosao. 
Doss, Bai Bahadur Pyabi 
Lal. 

Gafub, Maulvi Aboui.. 
Ganguli, Babu Bhagen- 
DBA Nath. 

Goenka, Bai Bahadur 
Badbcoas. 

Guha, Mr. P. N. 

Haedak, Mr. 8. N. 

Haq, Shah Syed Eudadue. 
Huq, Mr. Mahbubul. 
JoAHUAR, Maulvi Aetab 
lIoSSAIN. 

Khan, Babu Debendba Lae. 
Khan, Maulvi Amanat. 
Khan, Maulvi Mahi Dddin. 
Mahammad, Maulvi Basab. 
Maity, Babu Maiienhba 


Babu J ogendba 


Nath. 

Mitba, 

Nath. 

Mitter, Sir Pbovash 
O lHTNOBB. 

Moreno, Dr. H. W. B. 


Mckhbkjea, Babu TaraK' 

NATH. 

Naskbr, Babu Hbh 
Chanuua. 

Nkogi, Babu Manmohon. 
Quader, Maulvi Abdue. 
Baikat, Mr. Prasanna Deb. 
Bay, Babu Abanish 
Chandra. 

Bay, Babu Nagendba 
Narayan. 

Bay, Babu Suhendra Nath. 
Bay, Cbaudhuri, Baia 
M.anmatha Nath. 

Boy, Babu Manmatha N.ath. 
Boy, Babu Satcowritati. 
Boy, Dr. Bidhan Ch.andra. 
Boy, Mr. D. N. 

Boy, Mr. Kiran Sankab. 
Boy, Mr. Tarit Bhcsan. 
Boy, Baj-a Manieoee Singh. 
Bor CnotJDHORi, Bai Baha- 
dur Satyendra Nath. 
Sarkar, Babu Hemanta 
Ki^mab. 

S-iHKKK, Babu Naeiniii.anjan. 
Sashae, Mr. B. N. 

Sen, Mr. N. C. 

Sen Gupta, Mr. J. M. 
Singha, Mr. Abuk Chandra. 
Tahaedar, Maulvi Bajib 
Uddin. 

Yasin, Maulvi Muhammad. 


The Ayes being 46 and the Noes 64, tlie motion was lost. 


Letter prom the Government op Assam, No. Poe.-69 — 237-A. P., 
dated the 13th-15th January 1926. 

Subject: — Proposed transfer of the district of Sylheb from Assam 

to Bengal. 

I am directed to refer to the correspondence ending with your 
telegram No. 81 -Public, dated the 8th Janua^ 1926, on the above 
subject, and to submit the report called for in your letter No. F.- 
81 — 26-Public, dated the 24th of October 1925. 'A special session 
of the As sam Legislative Council was held on the 6th and 7th of 
January 1926, to reconsider the question of the transfer of Sylhet, 
and I am now to submit 300 copies of the proceedings for the use 
of the Government of India. 
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2. The following two Resolutions wlnc*h were moved by Rai 
Bahadur Sadanauda Dowera, an Assam Valley member, were 

-adopted by the Council, the first by a majority of 26 votes to 12 
and the second unaiiinioiisly : — 

(a) This Council reconunonds to the (joverimr in Council that 
the District 4»t Sylhet be transferred to Bengal. 

(h) Wliile it is not the intention of the Council to prejudice 
the tiansfer of Sylhet by any 4M>nsideration as to the 
status of the i‘est of the province, Assam should not 
by reason of the transfer he deprived of any of the 
political privileges whi4‘h it at piesent enjoys in 4‘ominon 
with other (jovernors’ provinces oi* which may hereaftei* 
be extended to otliei* (jroveviiors’ piovinces. 

The majority in favour of the first Resolution, on which the 
* official members did not vote, consisted of all the Sylhet members 
iivitli the exception of two, all the Assam Valley Indian members 
with the exception of three Muhammadans, and four of the five 
European members of the Assam Valley. The minority consisted 
of two Muhanimadaii members from Sylhet, thiee Muhammadan 
members from Assam Veliev, including the Tlonouiable Minister 
for Education, one Muliainnuidan and two Hindu members from 
Cachar, the member for the Shillong (general urban) constituency 
and three European members. The Iavo Sylliet members opposed 
the Resolution on the ground that Sylhet would materialy suffer 
from the transfer to Bengal. The three Car'har members held the 
view^ that Sylhet vshuuld not be allowed in go unless Cachar was 
transferred with it. The reinaiiiing members who voted with the 
minority were ac^tuated mainly by the fear that the status of Assam 
as a Governor’s province would not be maintained if Sylhet \vere 
transferred. The Muhammadan meinbeivS of the minority Avere 
further influenced by the fact that their commnnity w’ould be 
greatly w'eakentid by the transfer of Sylhet Avith its large Muham- 
madan population. 

3. Within the last few months opposition to the transfer has 
been groAving among the Muhammadans of Sylhet, and certain 
members of that community asked for an interview with His 
Excellency the Viceroy to represent their case to him. It is 
possible that if the final consideration of the question had been 
further postpoued, the opposition would haA^e grown in strength. 
Some Hindus of Sylhet are not c|uite so confident of the Avisdom 
of the transfer as they Avere, hut they are too far committed now 
to withdraw. There can be no doubt, however, that the vote of 
the Council represents the views now^ held by the large majority 
pf those wlio have any views at all on the subject, both in the 
district of Sylhet and in the proAn’nce generally. The .members 
from the Assam Valley who voted with the majority are influenced 
by two motives. The desire to let Sylhet realise what they con- 
sider to be a natural aspiration and at the same time they are 
ranxious to be rid of Sylhet in order that the inter-valley rivalry. 
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which they feel to be a bar to the progress of the province, may 
«cease. 

4. As regards the Jaintia Parganas, the (Joveriiment of Assai>» ^ 
have ascertained that the people of that area almost without ex- 
ception desire to remain Avith Sylhet whether Sylhet goes to Bengal 
or remains in Assam. In this conned ion I am to forward a memo- 
rial addressed to ITis Excellency the Viceroy and the (lovevnor- 
General. The suggestion that the Jaintia Ihirganas might bo 
separated from Sylhet ilid not emanate from this (lovernment and 
the (lovernor in (■ouncil agrees with the Legislative (Council that 
the Jaintia Parganas should not be separateil from Sylbet. Apart 
from other (*onsidera lions it would be impossible to have a clearly 
defLne<l geograpbical boundary between the two provinces if these 
parganas i*emained in Assam after the transfer of the. rest of 
Sylhet to Bengal. On the other haml, communications between 
Cachar and Shillong would not he affected by <be transfer to Hen gal 
of the Jaintia Parganas together Avilli Sylhet, as the means of 
communication ordinarily used is the Assam Bengal Railway. 

T). On the question as a whole, the (jovernoi* in Council adheres 
to the views expressed in my letter No. 157tl-Pol.-fl860-A. P., 
dated the 11th August 19IJ5. Both tlie Assam and the Bengal 
Legislative Councils have now twicje pronounced in favouj* of the 
transfer of Sylhet to Bengal, and the (lovernor in Council Avould 
not feel justified in offering any opj^osition to the fulfilment of 
their wishes, Avere it not for the uncertainty which exists regard- 
ing the political future of Assam. It will be ohseiwed tliat in the 
course of the debate tlie opponents of the transfer not unnaturally 
made the most of the arguments Avhiidi might be used against the 
retention by Assam Avitbout Sylbet of the status of a (iovernor's 
province, while the sup])orters of the transfer ])rofessed their belief 
that, ill s]>ite of the (loverniueut of liidia's <Iecisioji to leave the 
question open for tire present, it is inconceivable that the transfer 
should iiiA-olve any suck consequences. The resolution declaring 
that. Assam should not by reason of the transfer suffer in the matter 
of its political status was liow^eA^er carried unanimously. There 
can be no doubt that it rejiresents a very strong feeling tlirougliout 
the ))roAdnce and that any ]>roposal to lower its status would lead, 
as Mr. Kuladhar Chaliha, one of the leading Assam Swaraj iwsts, 
significantly remarked, to an intense agitation more bitter than 
that of 1921. The Governor in Council feels that he Avould be 
failing in his diit^’ if he did not urge upon the GoA’^ernment of 
India the importance of this aspect of the case, lie earnestly 
trusts that if the Government of India decide to sanction the 
transfer of Sylhet to Bengal, they will find it possible to accom- 
pany their decision by an announcement regarding the political 
status of the rest of the province AA^bicIi will serve to allay the 
doubts Avhicli at present exist and to prevent a disturbance of the 
friendly relations Avhicb, after the bitter experiences of 1921-22, 
IniA-e now happily been re-established between QoA^eriiment and most 
sections of the community. 



Bai Bahadub SADANANDA DO WEBAH ; — Sir, the resolu- 
tion which I wish to move in this Council is this : — 

"I his Oouncil TecoTntnends to the Govottiot iti Council that (a) the 
district of Sylhet be transferred to Bengal, (h) Assam should 
not l^ reason of the transfer he deprived of any of the political 
privileges which it at present enjoys in common with other 
Governors* provinces or which may hereafter be extended to 
other Governors* provinces. 

Sir, the question oi the tj^ansfer of Svlliet was introduced in this 
Council by my Hon’ble friend Babu Brajendra Naraj-^an Chaudhuri. 
The resolution moved by him was fully discussed in this Council 
and ultimately it was put to the vote and carried. After that 
resolution was accepted the Ooverniuent of Assam sent recom- 
mendations to the Government of India, to the effect that Govern- 
ment of Assam would not object to the district of Sylhet bein? 
transfeiTed to Bengal provided that the status of Assam as a 
Governor’s province was not affected by that transfer. After that 
we have all seen the letter from the Government of India in which 
they insist that the opinion of this Council should be recorded apart 
from the question of tlie status. Qf course it is hardly necessary 
for me to say that the resolutions of this Council are only^ recom- 
mendations and they have no binding effect either on the Govern- 
ment of Assam or the Government of India. Therefore this resolu- 
tion has been framed in such a way that instead of using the words 
provided we have advocated that the district of Sylhet be trans- 
ferred to Bengal and that our status as a Governor’s province should 
not be done away with. This is not a conditional resolution but 
it is a resolution which recommends two things and consists of two 
parts, one part is not dependent on the other, so that those members 
who are of opinion, that the district of Sylliet may be transferred 
to Bengal have nothing to object. If any member in this Council 
advocates the first part and opposes the second part the only 
interpretation I can put on such action is that he does not want 
Assam to continue as a Governor's province — that would be a resolu- 
tion to which I would not be a party. The question is whether 
Sylhet should be transferred to Bengal or not. I have already said 
that this question w'as fully debated, and it was accepted by the 
majority of the elected members from the district of Sylhet. They 
all, with one exception, voted for this resolution, and if this is 
an indication of public opinion in Sylhet we can take it for 
granted that they do want to go to Bengal. Now the question is 
whether we in the Assam Valley would bo justified in opposing 
them in going back to their own people? I for one venture to 
think that we shall not be justified unless there are very strong 
reasons to the contrary. If the district of Sylhet be transferred 
to Bengal the people of Assam would not be losers. On the other 
hand the people will be the gainers. If the hon’ble members would 
only read the proceedings of the first Council they will find that 
almost the whole proceedings are sickening record of rivalry of the 
clainis of the two Valleys. If there is a question whether a certain 
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institution be established in the province the question becomes 
-where it is to bo located — at Sylhet or at (rauhati- — and so on, and 
so we liave had to drop these all questions of this nature. If 
Sylhet continues with us, what is the result? Wo shall have to 
cany on the same j)olicy of drift — tJiat unless we can have two 
institutions of the same kind in the two Valleys we cannot have ojie. 
With Sylhet in Assam there will be no policy, and unless there is 
a fixed policy there cannot be any pro|4^ress. Let us take it that 
we have solved this (|uestic)n and that the resolution is lost. Does 
it mean that the question lias been decided once for all? It will 
4^oine up aj^ain and again, aJid perhaps for the next ten years the 
only politics of Assam will be whether Sylhet is to go to llcmgal 
■or not. The people of Sylhet will not be satisfied until they are 
restored to Bengal. This is a drifting policy which leads to no- 
where. The cjuestion should not be cioiisidered in the interest of a 
particular community but in the interests of the province as a whole. 
We must know wdiere we stand, so that we can ciut our 
■coat according' to our c'loth. This was the opinion of all the 
members who ('uinci frcjin Sylhet exc?ept the member from Maulvi 
Ba^sar, my lion’ble friend Bewail Muhammad Wasil Ghaudhury 
and a j)laiiting member. Barring these three members all the 
members voted in favour of Sylhet going to Bengal. Then thc^re 
Avas the opinion of Cacdiar. t think they all vified in iavour of 
the resolution 


Khax Bahadur ATiA LDDIN 
was bec;ause Cachar Avas added. 


All MED OHA UDHURI : —It 


Ilu Bahadur SADANANDA DOWKRAIF : — I am ohligecl to 
my hcm’ble friend for c;orrcctiiig me. The matter is like this 
that if you do not give mo to eat you must also stai'vcj. It is a 
A-ery good tiling to say I agree to your going if I ain also alloAved 
to go, unlcjss you lake me you cannot go. AVhat is the opinion 
of the Assam Valley members? In their opiiiicui they will not 
obiec't to Sylliet going to Bengal because they think that it is ncit 
only giving c-IVect to the Avishes of the Syllmt immihers but it is 
to the interests of tbe jiroviiiee as a whole?. It ciiiuiot be? satisfac- 
tory to all sections of the people; I knoAv to some it avjII not bc^ 
quite welcome, but Ave must remember that wo arc? deciding not 
for a particular community or a section of the people but tor the 
whole pi’ovince as a whole. 


As reffaixls the question of status, questions hns hocn raiserl 
that if Sylhet is transferred to Beiifyal Assam will not continue as 
a Governor’s province. I know there are some people who are 
inclined to be unduly pessimistic, biit I am an 
too much of it. Assam is growing in population and will soni 
recover its population. And if the people -of Assam wi 1 
unanimously ask the Government of India to continue Assam as 
a Governor’s province, I have little fear that the Government of 
India will disregard: lightly to consider the unanimous opinion of 
ithe people backed hv the Governor m Oouncil. 
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As to the facts and figures, 1 understand that my hon'ble friend. 
Mauhivi Saadulla will go through them and will try to convince 
us that Assam cannot continue to be a Lrovernor’s province alter 
the separation of Sylhet — but that 1 sliall leave to be answ^ered by 
my hon’l)le Irieiid llabu llrajeiulra Xara^'au .tJhaudhuri. 1 do 
hope — I a.iu sanguine - that if Sylhet is transferred Assam will be 
better. With these words, [ beg to move the resolution that 
stands in my name. 

The Ho.n'uee Mk. A. W. JiOTUAM: — I would suggest. Sir, 
if you think it will be <onvenient, that we should have all the 
resolutions and amendments moved; that then we should have a 
single discussion on the lot, and finally you shoiild put the various 
resolutions and amemlmeiits to the vote in w'hatever oi-der you think 
propel-. 

Baiiu BRAJKNDRA NARAYA^s OHAimHURI : — Sir, I 
w’ould like to sirougly and vehemently protest against the sugges- 
tion made hy the l:lon’l)le Mi*. Jlotliam. AVe meet Jiere to-day to 
discuss only one subject, the question of the transfer of Sylhet 
to Bengal. We have already on the agenda as many as four 
resolutions still to he taken u]), one having been w-itlidraw’ii, and 
we have also. Sir, a list of amendments numbering, I believe, 
about half a dosseii. Already a confusion is imminent and if all 
these diftering resolutions are taken up all at once I am not sure 
how many «m)oI and hard-headed brains are here in this House 
w'hich w'ill be able to steer clear of all these confusions. Sir, 
instances of confusions about the exact meaning and scope of a 
resolution and amendment w’e have had experience of in this 
(\iuiicil and in the light of that experience I should think that 
if you allow' all these to be taken together the case W’ill be almost 
hopeless. 

M avl.wi RASHID ADI DASKAR : — I rise to a point of order, 
Sir. Supposing the resolution that has been moved is passed can 
the other resolutions come in at all? So, T think all the resolu- 
tions should be dis<*ussed together and voted upon. 

Maulavi ABTTAL MAZID ZIAOSSHAMS : - 1 am. also of 
that opinion, Sir. All the lesolutions and amendments for instance 
show' that some want Sylfujt should lie transferred and some want 
that Sylhet should not he transferred and some w'ant that some 
proviso should be added. If all the resolutions and amendments 
are discussed together, and one by one eacli resolution is put. to- 
vote, the result would be <rtie and the same. Discussing them 
one l)y one and discussing them all together w'ould have the same 
effect. 

The Maxteavi SAITTD MUHAMMAD SAADULLA : 

— Sii‘, if I might intervene at this moment, I would suggest 
that there is only one question before the Council, so far as I 
can. see and that is, the cjuestion whether Sylhet should be trans- 
ferred or not. Although there are five resolutions and four amend- 
ments, to me it is clear that there is only one positive proposition^ 
that emanating from my friend, the Hon’hle Rai Bahadur 
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iPromode Chandra Dutta. We know also that he does not repre- 
sent the (jovernmeiit in the matter of this resolution which he is 
.moving. So, as 1 said there is one positive proposition that Sylhet 
should be transferred unconditionally. Against that we have now 
the proposition of niy hoaiy friend, Dewan Muhaiuinad Wasil 
Chaudhury Sahib, that Sylliet should not be transferred. There 
is also a conditional one which we can take either from the resolu- 
tion to be moved by iny friend, -Mr. Taraprasad Uhaliha, or the 
resolution just now before tlu‘. House. These three things may be 
discussed togetluu* and voted. uj)on ; or first, tlie positive proposi- 
tion, then the negative one and iheii the anien<lineiits proposed. 
This is the simplest way to cut short the matter. 

Bauu KRISHNA STJNIJAR HAM 1 rise to say one word in 
• coiinecd.ion with this. Sir, T think the President will do well to 
choose only those resolutions which will help to supply direct 
information on the issues framed by the Government of India in 
their lettei*. 1 find from the list that there are certain resolu- 
iimis tabled wliicli have no connection with what the Governineiit 
of India really requires. Tlie position as stated by the ITon*ble 
Minister, Maulavi Saadulla, that the only (|uestion before the 
House is whether Sylhet should or should not he transferred, 1 
think that <U)es not really come within the issues raised by the 
Government of India.. In fact tJiey have taken it tor granted that 
the people of Sylhet have already expressed their desire to go to 
Bengal as has been explained by Rai Baliadiu* Sadanunda Dowerab 
and they have only asked for s])ecifi(j information upon certain 
other issues framed, namely, whether tlie Jaintia Parganas should 
,go or not 

Tiik lloN’imK Mu. A. W. BOTHAM: — I rise to a i>omt of 
order, Sir. The ojily issues before the House are those wdiich are 
raised in the resolutions of wdiich notice has been given; and the 
hoTi'ble member is at present travelling outside the scojjc of those 
issues. 


Bajut KRISHNA SHNDAR DAM:— My point is that we shall 
be failing in our immediate duty if we debate all the resolutions 
taken together. So, I should like to have Mr. Dowerah’s resolu- 
tion put to Vote separately betniuse. in my humble opinion it touches 
directly upon the issues framed by the Govcrameiit of India, 
w'hereas the other resolutions like those of Khan Bahadur Alauddiii 
Ahmed Chaudhuri and Maulavi Wasil Cliaudhury have absolute- 
ly no connection with what the Government of India recjuires from 
us. In tills view of the matter I shall support Babu Brajendva 
Narayan Chaudhuri in his opposition to the suggestion made by 
the Hon’ble Finance Member. 


The Hon’iiee The PRESIDENT With regard to the points 
raised by the HoiPble Mr. Botham, (‘ertainly the only business 
before the House is this question of the transfer, and he made a 
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that we should proceed with the business and discuss^ 
all the resolutions hinj^ing on that matter. 

Other hoii'ble members also have said that we have come to 
discuss only one matter, whether Sylhet should be transferred and 
whether that should be a conditional or an unconditional transfer, 
whatever that condition may be. In fact in my opinion the main 
issues that are before the House will come in in the course of the* 
discussion of any one of these resolutions and it will be merely 
a question of putting the other resolutions before the House if 
they do not by the carrying or defeat of any resolution fall through. 
So, the question of placing all these motions before the House 
together does neither help the hon’ble members very much, nor 
put the honM)le members to very much difficulty. Taking this 
view of the matter I shall prefer to proceed with the resolutions 
in the order in which they are. 

The Hox'jmK Mr. A. W. BOTHAM: — Berhaps, Sir, in the 
circumstances you will not object if in discussing one of these 
resolutioiKs 1 travel slightly beyond the scope of that resolution 
and touch on what would be more appropriate with reference to 
one of the other resolutions (The Hon'ble the President: — 
Certainly not). It w'ill be a little difficult to keep to the various 
resolutions separately, 

I do not propose. Sir, to re-state the views of this (iovernment 
as to the advantages and disadvantages of the transfer of Sylhet. 
They have been stated in this Council, they have been explained, 
in the correspondence with the Government of India which have 
been circulated to hon^ble members. Nor do I propose to discuss 
the financial aspect of the question. We as a Government are 
convinced that we shall not be prejudiced financially by the loss 
of Sylhet. And apparently the Bengal Council are willing to 
take Sylhet for better for worse, for richer for poorer. (//cwr, 
hear.) Consequently, Sir, I think it is not necessary for us to 
discuss the financial aspect any further. • What I do want to do 
is to explain how the question seems to this Government to be 
affected by the ohseiwations of the Government of India and what 
line the official members will take in respect of the various resolu- 
tions before the Council having regard to the present position of 
the question. The Council will remember that the Government 
of Assam reported to tlie Government of India that if Assam 
without Sylhet would be allowed to preserve its political status 
and privileges they would not feel justified in opposing the transfer 
to Bengal. In reply the Government of India said that they 
cannot accept the view that this could he imposed as a condition 
of transfer and that the future status of Assam is a separate 
question which must be left an open matter to he decided on its 
merits after the transfer was made. Well, Sir, this ruling of the 
Government of India obviously makes it very incumbent on this 
Council to refrain from coming to any decision without weighing 
well its effects not only on the district of Sylhet but also on the rest 
of the province. Because, Sir, especially since the Bengal Council 
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lias expressed itself in favour of the transfer irrespective of the finan- 
cial implications, if this Council finally decides to recommend 
the transfer, it does seem at any rate very likely that that recom- 
mendation will be accepted. What the effect of that transfer is 
likely to be on the status of the remainder of Assam, hon'ble 
members must judge for themselves. The (Tovernment of India 
have said that they c,*annot commit themselves in advance and 
obviously this Grovernineiit is not in a position to express any 
opinion on the subject, 

ior this reason, Sii** (Joveinment prefer the resolution which 
has just been moved by liai Bahadur Sadaiianda Dowerah to any 
of the other resolutions which are before the House because it 
•does have regard to the interests of the rest of tlie province. 

As regards Mr. Taruprasad Chalilia’s resolution, that of course 
does exactly represent the opinion which this Government expressed 
in its letter to the Goveinment of India. But since the Govern- 
ment of India has held that it cannot accept a recommendation 
conditional on the preservation of the status of Assam as a 
Gtivernor^s province, this Government fear that the only result 
•of a conditional resolution may be that the Goveinment of India 
will find tliemselves unable to take any action on it (hear, hear). 
We as a Government and, I think in this most, if not all, members 
of this Council will agree with us, do want to have this matter 
settled one way or the other. And we are therefore unwilling 
to support a resolution wdiich is not likely to lead to a definite 
settlement. Mr. Dowerah’s resolution on the other hand, as we 
understand it and as he has explained it, does not make the transfer 
iMUiditioiial. It recommends definitely and unconditionally that 
the transfer sliould be made, but with that reconinieiidation it does 
at the same time combine tlie further rec*.ommendatioii, that the 
status of the province sliould not lie impaired, whicdi must receive 
•careful consideration and, we may hope, must carry very consider- 
able weight if the question ever arises of reducing the status of 
the province. 

For these reasons. Sir, the offi<dal members will support Mr. 
llow^erali’s resolution. 

The Hon Kai Batladvm BKOMOH CHANDRA 

DUTTA 'Before 1 speak on this resolution may 1 make a suggcS' 
tioii to the hon'ble mover of the resolution? In the course of 
the speech ho has made it very clear that his resolution is not a 
•conditional one. 

Rai Baiiaduk. SADANANDA DOWEBAH : — ^No. 

The IIoN’nnE Rai Bahaduh. PROMODE CHANDRA 

DUTTA: — If I understand him aright it means that the question 
•of the transfer of Sylhet is to be decided on its own merits and 
that on the question of the status there is a separate recommenda- 
tion, an independent recommendation from this Council that it 
should not be altered. If this is so, in order to remove obscurity 
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may I suggest to him an amendment — thsvt is, that after the word 
(b) the following words be added: — 

while it is not the intention of this Council to prejudice the 
transfer of Sylliet by any consideration as to the status of the 
lest of the province/’ 

What I want to do entirely and completely expresses the view 
that Mr. Uowerah himself has expressed here — ^that he is not 
going to make the status a condition of the transfer. These words 
will make the meaning of ;fche resolution clear. Otheiwise in spite 
of all that has been said the issue will remain obscure. What I do 
want is that the element of obscurity should be removed and if the 
lion’ble member is sincere in his statement I hope, Sir, he will 
accept it. May 1 know, Sir, if the hon’ble member accepts my 
amendment or not? 

Kai Bahadur SADANANDA DOWERAH:— I am unable to 
accept it. 

Thj 5 Ilox’nLE Ra:c Bahadur PROMOUE CHANDRA 
DUTTA : — Now Sir, the cat is otit of the bag. I am afraid, 
Sir, I do not know how to vote on this resolution. So far as the 
first part of the resolution is conc'erned we are all in complete 
agreement with the lion’ble member. We do wish that Sylhet 
should be transferred and I thank him for including this as a part 
of his resolution. But, as I said, there is an element of obscurity 
in the resolution as framed. I should like parti<5ulaiiy to know 
what is the intention in coupling (a) and (b) together. The 
hon’ble member has been pleased to say that he does not make 
it a condition. Well, Sir, that is not down in the resolution 
itself. The resolution says that the status of the province should 
remain unaltered. It means and it will be open to the Govern- 
ment of India to construe that unless the status is maintained this 
Council does not rec;ommeiid the transfer. It is for that reason 
that I suggested to the hon’ble member to accept my amendment. 

Now in regard to (6), it says that Assam should not be deprived 
of the political privileges wdiich it now. enjoys and further that 
all the privileges or any privileges that might be extended to the 
other provinces later on should also be assured to it. Now, then. 
Sir, the resolution is this, first Sylhet he transferred ” and 
secondly, an assurance be given to the lion’ble members of this 
Council that the reforms or the privileges now enjoyed by this 
province shall be continued and that any reforms that may be* 
granted to other provinces in future may be extended to this 
province as well. Now, Sir, if (h) is a condition to (a), then (a) 
is nowhere. The Government of India will say, as the Hon’ple 
Mr. Botham has said, it is not a recommendation at all in view 
of their letter to the Government of Assam. 

Now, Sir, as to the assurance which bon’ble member wants 
may I ask him if it is within the power of the Governor in 
Council , to whom he addresses his recommendation to give him 
that asstiranceP I submit. Sir, that neither the Government of 
Assaxa nor the Government of India can give an assurance of the 
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extension of the reforms. As the lion’hle member knows as well- 
as anybody in this Counoil there Mould l)e forthcoming a Statu- 
torv tkujimissioii in tlie year 1929, if not earlier, to advise 
Parliament whether there should be an extension of the reforms or 
a curtailment of the same, so that neither the Governor in 
Council to whom the recommendation is addressed nor the Govern- 
ment of India nor even the Parliament can give this assurance. 
What is then the object of iucluding this \vithin the resolution 
for the transfer of Sylhct? As I said the resolution is not clear. 
It is not quite unconditional. Tlie Hon’ble Mr. Botham said it 
is not a conditional one and he acce])ts it in that sense. Since 
the hou'ble mover is not willing to accept the amendment it only 
means tliat Im has at the back of his mind that the one thing 
is to be given only if the other thing is given 

Kai Bauaih r SADANANDA DOWERAIT:— My resolution is 
sufficiently clear and it is not a conditional one. 

The IIox'nr.E the PRKSIIIIONT: — I do not think any point 
of order arises. The Hon’ble Minister <‘an interpret it in the 
way he likes. 

The Hon’iujc Rai Bahaouk PROMODK CHANDRA DUTTA : 
— Well, Sir, I wanted lo make it clear that the resolution is not 
a conditional one 

(A voice : — It is unnecessary.) 

It may be unnecessary from the point of view of Mr. Barua, but 
it is necessary from my point of view. I do want to go to 
Bengal. I leave it to the Council to decide Mdiether this resolu- 
tion is not really a conditional one. As I have already said the 
Iloii^ble Leader of the House accepts the resolution. He will 
support this resolution and also ask the official members to support 
it on the understanding that the resolution is not a conditional 
one. I wmit to make that point quite clear. May I refer to 
paragraph 4 of the Government of India’s letter to the Govern- 
ment of Assam wdiich has been circulated? In that paragraph 
they say : — 

In paragraph II of their letter of the llth August 1925 the 
Government of Assam raise the question of the future status 
of Assam if Sylhet is transferred, and suggest that it should be 
laid doMm now that if Sylhet is transferred Assam should retain 
its status as a Governor’s Province. The Government of Assam 
apparently conclude that it is only if Assam without Sylhet is to 
retain its present political status that they MWild not oppose the 
transfer of the district. The Government of India regret that 
they are unable to accept the view that this may be imposed as a 
condition of transfer. They consider that the future status of 
Assam is a separate question which must bo left" an open matter 
to be decided on the merits after any transfer is made'.” 

If anything is clear it is clear that the Government of India 
would have no condition or no conditional recommendation whatso- 
ever. If the hon’ble mover is prepared to split his resolution into- 
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two parts (a) and (6) I mean two independent resolutions I my- 
self would see no difficulty in supporting them. But as it stands 
I am afiaid I cannot support it, because there is an element of 
obscurity which lie is not prepared to remove by accepting the 
amendment suggested by me. 

MAunAvi Dkwan MUHAMMAD WASIL CHAUDIIUBY: — 
Sir, I find that the political and personal considerations of the 
resolution make ihe matter a bit complex. But I am always a 
believer in plain speaking and straight talk and I propose to dis- 
<rass it in all its bearings' without any reservation. The question 
of the transfer of Sylhet or rather to put in my own way the 
union with Bengal has betui dealt with in that memorable speech 
of vSir Nicholas IJeatson Bell, but I find that the speech has been 
ruthlessly criticised in a small pamphlet known as * Back to 
Bengal \ It is really regrettable to me that motives have been 
iiscribed upon that Ruler in connection with his speech 

The Hon’hle Rai Bahadur PJtOMODE CHANDRA DUTTA : 
— Surely that is not tlie subject before the House at present. 

Maulavi Devvan MITHAMMAD WASIL (JH AUDHTTRT : — 
1 am just preparing Ihe ground and explaining the situation 

The Hon’ule Rai Bahadur PROMODE CHANDRA DUTTA: 
— Yes, but do not stray from the subject under discussion. 

Maulavi Dewan MUHAMMAD WASIL OHAUDHURY : — 
In fact the speech made in the spirit of confidence and trust and 
general well-being of the eountiy was received with prejudice 
and suspicion. It stimulated some of the best friends of the pro- 
vince of Assam to a keen desire to build and create, while it 
inflamed others with the passion to destroy. The w^riter of the 
preface of that pamphlet said that “ there can be no affinity 
ethnological, sckmiiI, religious or linguistic between the people 
of Sylhet and Assam, I like to deal with these expressions in 
order in which they stand. The Raiiiayan tells us that King 
Amuratbaraja of the Lunar dynasty leaving I*undra land b)UTided 
an Arjya kingdom near Dharamranya in Pragjatishpur (Kamrup). 
Again, the Mahabharata tells us that King Bhogadatta of the 
same Pragjatishpur took part in the battle of Kurukshetra and 
Kamrup has also been described equally sacred and holy as 
Banares-Kashidham, in Jugini Tantra. It is also a fact that 
Sylhet and Jaintia formed a part of the Kamrup. 

The Hon’iile Rai Bahadur PROMODE CHANDRA DUTTA : 
— It is not a battle of Kurukshetra yet here. 

Maulavi Dewan MUHAMMAD WASIL CHAUDHURY: — 
Formed part of the Kamrup Raj 

Bajju KRISHNA SUNDAR DAM:— May I know. Sir, if the 
<TOvernment of India require information of this nature P 
^(Laughter,) . 

The Hpn’ble Maulavi SAIYID MUHAMMAD SAADULLA : 
—1 rise to a point of order. Sir. Is it fair that the hon'ble 
member should be incessantly interrupted in this way? 
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The Hon 'bee the PRESIDENT : - “ Meiiibers slioiilil ^ive the 
speaker every opportunity to express his views. He is giving 
facts in order to bear out his arguments and I am waiting to 
see whether they are relevant or not. So far the speaker is quite- 
in order. 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN (7HATTDIIURT:~Sir, do 
we understand that we are not j‘equired to keep within the four 
corners of the issues raised in Mr. Tonkinson's letter to the 
Government of Assam? We can also in this connection discuss 
other matters which have not been touched in the Government 
of India letter. Am I to understand that this is so? 

The Hon’bee the IMlESIDEN^l* : — We are discussing the sub- 
ject-matter before the House, but at the sumo time I am prepared 
to give every member an opportunity to prepare his ground by 
saying any tiling to achieve that end. I do not know what the 
member is going to say ultimately. I shall wait to hear how he- 
makes it relevant. 

Maueavt Dp:wan MI-llAMMAD WASIL CTIATJDTITTRY : — 
It is also a fact that Sylliet and Jairitia formed a part of Kamrup 
Raj when ITiiensiang, the Chinese traveller, visited India. May 
I know liow Assam could lie said to be quite different from Sylbet 
on ethnological grounds? 

Hajrah »^haha Jalal conquered Sylhet from the Hindu Raja 
Gaur Govinda in the 14tb century A. D. and it formed a part 
of the Moghul Empire in the Kith century. Thus it is clear from 
traditions and history that Sylhet all along from time immemorial 
was politically connected with Assam before the IGth century till 
1874, It throve under the suzerainty of Kaini up Raj and I 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAY'AN CIIAUDflirRI What is 
your authoritv for that? 

Maueavi Dewan MUHAMMAD W ASIL OHAUDHURY : — 
I have already stated the authorities. And only in the 16th 
century it formed a part of the Moghul Empire. Froiu 1874 up 
to this time for a period of about 50 years Sylhet might have 
been slow in her socdal intercourse with Assam becaUvSe of the 
difficulties of communication which stood as strong barriers 
between the two Valleys and before the railway lines were opened. 
But even then, matrimonial connections were not altogether denied. 
For instance, the late R. C. Dutta, perhaps the first Bengali 
Divisional Commissioner, had given one of his daughters m 
marriage 

The Hon’bee Maiteavi SAIYID MUHAMMAD RAADULUA: 
— ^Need we go into personalties, Sir? 

Maxteavi Dewant MUHAMMAD WASIL CHATTDHURY : 
Would you allow me to deal with personalities? Then I may- 
sav that R, C. Dutta, the first Bengali Divisional Commissiraer, 
gave one of bis daughters in marriage to Srijut Balinarayan Bora 
of Assam. Two Muhammadan gentlemen, namely, late Maulavi 
Tamijuddin Ahmad alias Najmnl Hussain of the Assam Provin- 
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cial Service and Khan Saheb Maulavi Sarafat Ali Chaudhury, 
I'etired District Superintendent of Police, had also married in 
Assam. As to the religious aspect of the matter we all know that 
the I'everential position of Brahmin Gohaius among the Assam 
Hindus is not a whit inferior to the position held by the high 
caste Brahmins in Sylhet. Again Srijut Beiiudhar Bajkhowa of 
the Assam Civil Service has proved the affinity between the dialect 
of Sylhet and that of Assam. In face of these facts, I am sur- 
prised how the writer of the pamphlet and that of the preface 
ciould denounce so loudly the social, religious and linguistic 
affinities that exist hetweeu Sylet and Assam. The facts of this 
case ought to make the writers liang tljcn’r heads down in very 
shame. So it behoves this Council to examine the matter very 
carefully and dispassionately. 

In that pamphlet an attenijit was made t«) pitive that tlie cry 
for the transfer of Sylhet to Bengal was a general one, but it 
was not so, and so it lielioves this (kniin-il to examine the matter 
very carefully and (jautiously. Now, I should offer an apolog^y 
to the Jion’blo mover of the resolution and say that my object is 
not to lower the position of Assam in any way but Ici remain in 
touch with our Assamese brethrcii for all times to come. 

Now as to the idea that the desire for the transfer of Sylhet 
is a general one, I submit for the information of the House that 
it was never the case, and that the Muhammadan community in 
Sylhet even in 1874 when Sylhet was united with Assam, was 
against it. The then leading Zaniindar Maulavi Hamid Baklit 
Mazuindar Saheb did not associate Inmself with the movement. 
After 1874 there seems to have been a lull for a considerably 
long peiiod during which, stiarcely anybody heard anything about 
the transfei* question, Theji in 191‘J a feeble voice was 
lieard in that direction, and it was responded by the late 
Khan Bahadur Saiyid Abdul Majid, (LI.K., iji a strong protest 
against llic proposed ajnalgamation. Nine years later in 1918 
Avhen the said ec*Iio was repeated, a telegram on behalf of the 
Muslim comniimity was cabled to Mr. Montagu under the signa- 
ture of the late Khan Baliadur Maulavi Muhannnad Ahia, one 
of the leading zaniindars and holder <)f the Kaisar-i-Hind gold 
medal, in opposition to that voice. {Hcar\ henrl) Then Imw can 
we say that the desire is a general one? 

If w'e compare the present w^^th the past from 1874, w'e find 
that Sylhet joined w’ith her ancient comrade Assam only having 1 
higli school, about (5 or 7 middle schools and 100 primary schools 
for the education of her children. But now she possesses about 17 
high schools, 70 middle and 1,300 primary schools, besides one 
Arts College, 1 first grade Madrassa, and one Sanskrit College all 
niaiiitaiiied by Government, and w’ith the privilege of free 
vernacular education throughout the province. The Primary 
Education Bill for a measure of compulsion is now engaging 
consideration. The bench and bar of Sylhet at the time of separa- 
tion ,:froin Bengal were almost full with the people from East and 
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West Bengal. The subordinate services also shared the same fate. 
But what do we find now ? Sylhet not only elbowed out her Bengali 
friends from bench and bar and other subordinate situations but 
managed to send her gifted children to take part in the administra- 
tion of the province here and elsewliere. Sylliet separated from 
IMeiigal only with 2 or 3 graduates of the Calcutta University. Bui 
jiow she has produced a battalion of graduates some of whom Iiav<^ 
taken to trade and other jobs besides the GovernmeT)t sei’vioe. 
Sylhet had only about 70 miles of roads when she parted from 
Bengal, but at present she has 1,290-02 miles of roads under the 
Local Boards alone. Are all these signs of deterioration or pro- 
gjess as the result of her coming in contact with the alleged back- 
ward and foreign people? Is it not a fact that Sylhet has 3*un 
the race of progress along with other parts of Bengal? Is it not a 
fact that she lias raised her status by the union with Assam — she is 
now the premier district here? It is true that some educated 
people seek reunion with Bengal on political grounds, for better 
environments, good atmosphere and association according to their 
estimation. But I say, is it not insulting to our self-respect, self- 
doiermination and self-help to go to a ])eople Avho look askance 
at us? Is it not more generous and manly on our part to ioin 
hands with our ancient comracles in Assam, which is full of 
lesources, and to try to make it a model province in India? 

I boliev^o sincerely that privatelj^ no Indian will deny that this 
country lias been greatly benefited by British connection, and as 
a nation the Britishers are not so l>lack as they are occasionally 
])ainted. I trust if autonomy is granted to Bengal, it would be 
allowed to Assam also. It federacy is introdu<-ed into India, 
Assam would not be denied a membership there. 

Now, Sir, let me speak a few words about the hardships and 
difficulties which would disturb the jjreseiit peace and prosperity 
of Sylhet if she joins with Bengal, firstly, the privilege of free 
vernacular education will be lost, as the system is not in vogue 
in Bengal, and the Sylhet people will have to pay about Bs. 1,25,000 
as tax in the shape of school-fees for vernacular education. 
Secondly, the district will have to be cadastrally surveyed entail- 
ing a cost upon her of Rs. 3,00,000 or so, in the near future. 
I’hirdly, the chaukidari tax will have to be paid at an enhanced 
rate. Fourthly, the ciountiybiiats which ply a very important 
part in communication and transportation of goods in the Habiganj 
and Sunamganj subdivisions — nay almost all over the district- — 
will be taxed, and such tax may exceed a lakh of rupees touch- 
ing mostlv the pockets of our poor Namasuds, Patnis and Mahimals. 
Tjastly, the introduction of the Bengal Tenancy Act would prove 
ruinous both to landholders and raiyats of Sylhet. As every 
Sylhet member knows that the zamindari system in" Sylhet is not 
on a par with Bengal. I may draw the attention of the House to 
file fact that Sylhet contains 1,41,449 permanently and temporarily- 
settled estates divided in 174 perganas and owned by 2,400,000 
people approximately, or in other words, each estate is held on an 
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average roughly a unit of 36 souls. This explains the differ- 
ence of the position of landholders in Sylhet and in Bengal. Agaiu, 
Sir, I may submit for the information of the House that the settle- 
ment in Sylhet was in most eases made with the peasant owners 
and not with the zamindars, and as such the present relation of the 
zamlndars and raiyats in Sylhet is one of cordiality and sympathy. 
If the Bengal Tenancy Act is introduced it will prove a terrible 
scourge to all people concerned. 

Under these circumstances I request the House agaiu, to 
consider the question seriously and dispassionately and to decide 
whether Sylhet is to go to Bengal leaving her Bengali-speaking 
brethren of Cachar and Jaintia, and (Joaljiara behind, and in the 
teeth of economic and other disadvantages pointed out by me; 
or to forget all our petty jealousies and discussions between com- 
munity and community and combine in one brotherly spirit and 
proceed onward towards the goal of making the province of Assam 
a model one as she possesses sufficient resources for the purpose. 

With tliese hiunble submissions I oppose this resolution. 

Baiiu KSillHOD CHANDIIA DEB:— Sir, may I ask a ques- 
tion y The hon’ble member saul that the Muslim opinion was 
unanimously against the transfer, but we find from Mr. Gimsoii, 
the Deputy Commissioner of »Sylhet\s letter that the Anjumau-i- 
Islaiiiia of Habiganj Avas in favour of the union. Is that informa- 
tion correct? 

MAirnAvi Dewax MUHAMMAD WASIL (njAUDlIURY : 
This cannot be accepted as an authority. I said general, not 
unanimous. The Habiganj Aujumaii may have been in favour foi 
reasons best known to that body which scarcely represents the 
masses of Habiganj. 

The Hon’jjee thk PRESIDENT: — ^^Ilie hon’ble member did 
not refer to the o])inion of the Anjuman. He was referring to the 
general opinion of the Muhammadans. 

Bviiu KSHIROD CHANDRA DEB:— Did he say that the 
Muliaminadaii opinion was not unanimous? 

The HoN’jiLE lUi Bahadtjk PROMODE CHANDRA DUTTA : 
— Sir, I think on reconsideration the Hon^ble Mr. Dowerali will 
ac(‘ept my amendment. 

Rai Bahadur SADANANDA DOWERAH : - - Sir, my resolu- 
tion was . and intended to be an unconditional one. But if the 
hon’ble members want to emphasise it by accepting the amendment 
I would accept it. 

Rev. J. J. M. NIOITOLS-BOY We want to know the 
amendment. AYe object to the amendment being accepted at this* 
stage. 

The Hox’ele Rai Bahadur PROMODE CHANDRA DDTTA : 
— The amendment whicli the mover has accepted is: — 

This Council recommends to the Governor in Council that 
(a) the district of Sylhet be transferred to Bengal, (&) 
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Avhile it is not the intention of the Couneil to prejudice 
the transfer of Sylhet by any consideration as to the 
status of the rest of the province, Assain sliould not by 
reason of the transfer* be deprived of any political 
privileg^es which it at present enjoys in coniinon with 
other (jovernors* provinces or wliieh nii^irht be hereafter 
extended to other (tovernors’ provinces/^ 

Khan Baiiaduh ALLAITDTX AflMKW (^IIAl UHI-KI : — 1 
object to the amendment at tliis sia^e. It alters the whole 
resolution. 

Babtt BASAiS^TA KTTMAH BAS:— Are Ave to understand that 
Mr. Dowerah has accepted the amendment ? 

The Hon'iiee the PIIESIBENT : — I am just waitino' to know 
what the opinion of the House is. Mr. Dowerah cannot accept 
the amendment unless he is permitted to do so by me. 

Rev. J. C. HV'ANS: — Sir, we on this side of the House have 
not been able to follow^ exactly wliat the amendment is. We aie 
quite in the dark about it. 

The Hon’wle the PRESIDENT : — The amended resolution Avill 
read like this: — 

This Council re«*ommends to the Governor in Councdl that 
(a) the district of Sylhet be transferred t«> IV^ngal, (/;) 
while it is not the intention of the Council to prejudice 
the transfer of Sylhet by any consideration as to the 
status of the rest of the province, Assam should not by 
reason of tlie transfer be deprived of any political 
privileges which it at present enjoys in common with 
other Governors’ provinces or which might be hereaftei* 
extended to other Governors’ provinces.'’ 

Rev. ;r. J. M. ?fICHOI.S-ROY : We have objected alveadv. 
Sir. 

Bahit KRISHNA SUNDAR DAM: — Are we permitted to 
epeak, Sir, on this amendment ? 

The Hox’iiEE the PRESIDENT: — The amendment is nnt 
•before the House yet. 

Hon’ble members will realise that this j-esolution has been 
admitted rather late and some members were under a misappje- 
hension whether this resolution is coming before the Council at 
all. The Hon’ble Minister for Eocal Self-Government Avas one of 
those who were under the misapprehension that it Avas not coming 
before the House. But for this difficulty Avliich the hon’ble moAer 
points out to me, I Avould not have perhaps alloAved this amend- 
ment to be put before the House. In the circumstances I think I 
should allow the amendment though it comes rathef late. 

Matjeavi ABXJATj MAZID ZIAOSSHAMS: — May I know* one 
thing, Sir? As it stands, the resolution of Mr. DoA\rerah, os amend- 
^ed now, is the same as the Hon^ble Rai Bahadur Pi'oinode Chandra 
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Dutta's resolution. I proposed an amendment to Besolution No. 5., 
Am I understand, Sir, that I shall have to move the proposed 
amendment to the resolution of Srijut Sadananda Dowerah in its 
amended form? 

Thk Hon’bljb the PllESIDENT: — That is the look-out of the 
hon’ble member. Certainly the resolution has taken a different 
form and the hon’ble member can move any further amendment 
he desires now. 

Maulavi ABUAL MAZTD ZIAOSSHAMS Am I to under- 
stand that Resolution No. 5 'would not be discussed at all? May 
T know thiwS from tlie Hon’ble Rui Bahadur Promode Chandra 
Dutta ? 

The Hox’hIjE thk PRESIDI^NT : — It is too early to enquire 
of the lionn)le member. It would depend on the voting on the 
other resolxitions. 

Max-eavt ABTTAL MAZip ZTAOSSTl AMS : - -Then, if Resolu- 
tion No. 2 is <*arried what will be the fate of uiy amendment, Sir? 

The Hox’ime Rat Baiiaduu PROMODK CHANDRA DUTTA: 
— That amendment goes. 

The Hon’iile the PRESIDENT But, if the lion’hle member 
desires to make any amendment to the motion before the House, 
he is quite welcome to do it. 

Maulavi ABTTAL MAZID ZIAOSSHAMS : —But as the 
amended resolution stands now, my amendment cannot be put in. 

The Hon’blk the PRESIDENT: — The hon^ble nieraber may, 
if he desires, make any amendment in regard to the new resolu- 
tion before the House. He is quite welcome to do it. I think tlie 
honM)le member evidently wishes to know w’hat would be the fate 
of the fifth resolution if this resolution is carried. That the hon'ble 
member can presume. 

Maulavi RASHID ALI LASKAR : — Any member can make an 
amendment at this stage, I believe. If so, how can they do so- 
unless they get a copy of the amended resolution? 

The Hon’ble the PRESIDENT: — If the hon’ble member 
desires he can make an amendment because the original resolution 
has been modified. The lion’ble members did not know whether 
the resolution in its present form would be coming before the 
House; otherwise they might have jiroposed amendments earlier. 
On that eonsidei'atiou I shall permit the hoii’ble members to make 
amendment to the present resolution. 

Babu BASANTA KUMAR DAS:— May I suggest a short 
amendment, Sir? Now, in the Government of India’s letter it was 
distinctly stated...... 

The Hon’ble the PRESIDENT: — I must definitely know 
whether the hon'ble member is only suggesting a short amendment 
or mbving it. 
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Bahu BASANTA KUMAR BAS: — I am only Sir. 

It was distinctly stated in the Government of Indians letter that 
the question of the Jaintia Parg^aiias should be separately con- 
sidei'ed, and perhaps in ordei* to make that point more explicit the 
Hon'ble Rai Bahadur Proiuode Chandra Butta worded his resolu- 
tion like this; ‘ Sylhet including; the Jaintia Pargaiias So, may 
I suggest to the hon’ble mover of the resolution that he should add 
after ‘ Sylhet ’ the words ‘ including Jaintia Parganas Although 
the Jaintia Parganas are imduded in the district of Sylhet it 
would be better to add these words in order to meet the Government 
of India \s point. It would show that the question about the 
Jaintia l^argaiias was separately brought before the House for 
consideration. 

Rai BAiiAoua SABAJ^AjSBA DOWKRAH : — If it is necessarv, 
then it will also bt; iie<'.essary to add ‘ the district of Sylhet inclutl- 
ing all the villages therein \ 

Bvau BASANTA KITMAR BAS:-~My object was only to meet 
the Governineiit of India’s letter. In their letter the point was 
clearly stated. 

The Ilox’ivLE the PRKSIBKNT: — I think the hon’blo mover 
means ‘ including the Jaintia l^arganas \ 

Rai Baiiaduh SAB ANA NBA BOWERAH : — I mean that. 

The Hon’iilk the PRESIDENT*: — Unless there is any special 
phrase to indicate the contrary, the district of Sylhet would include 
the Jaintia Parganas. 

Mahlavi ABUAL MAZID ZIAOSSHAMS : — My amendment 
will run like this: — 

‘ While it is not the, intention of the Council to 'prejudice the 
transfer of Sylhet by any consideration of the status of 
the rest of the province * be totally omitted. 

The IIoN’imE Rai Bahaduu PROMODE CHANDRA BUTTA : 
— That is not an amendment. 

The Hon’bi.e the PRESIDENT: — This is not an amendment. 
"When the amendment was first moved the hon’ble member should 
have oppoised it. That was the only course, but he did not adopt. 
it. What he has just moved cannot be regarded as an amendment. 

Maoeavi ABUAL MAZID ZIAOSSHAMS But, there is one 
difficulty. The amendment was accepted by you, Sir. I wanted 
to vote on the original resolution which Srijut Sadananda Dowerah 
moved- I do not like to support the present resolution in the 
amended form. At the same time I want to put my amendment, 
but if in the meantime the Hon^ble Rai Bahadur Promode Chandra 
Butta withdravrs his resolution then my ainendmeut will have no 
opportunity of being discussed at all. 

The IIon^bee Mk. A. W^. BOTHAM: — If I may be permitted 
to point* out, Sir, the effect of the resolution which the hon'ble 
member wishes to move will be attained by resolution No, 3 in 
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the name uf Mr. Taraprasad Chaliha. 1 think Mr. Chaliha’s resolu- 
tion practioally amounts to the Hon’ble Kai Bahadur’s resolution 
with the amendment of Mr. Ziaosshams. 

MAUtAVi ABXJAL MAZID ZIAOSSHAMS Then, may I 
know on a point of information whether Mr. Chaliha will press his 
motion 

The Hon’ble the PRESIDENT: — The hon’ble member 
(Maulavi Abual Mazid Ziaosshams) should address the Chair. 

Mh. TAIIAPRASAD CH ALIHA : — The hon’ble member should 
have given notice of a resolution, instead of an amendment. 

The Hon’ble the PRESIDENT: — I may inform the hon’ble 
member (Maulavi Abual Mazid Ziaosshams) that his purpose may 
be served by Mr. Taraprasad Chaliha’s resolution. 

The Hon’ble Me. A. W. BOTHAM: — Then, Sir, I am afraid 
all that the hon’blo member can do is to vote against the present 
resolution. 

The Hon’jile the PRESIDENT: — Before I come to any deci- 
sion reguiding the point I must point out one fact to the hou’ble 
mover of the resolution that has just struck me. I gave much 
consideration befoi'c we admitted the resolution of the hon’ble mem- 
ber as one i-esolution. I can inform him that it* came almost to 
the border line, and the amendment has absolutely separated the 
I'esolution into tw'o resolutions. 

The Hon’ble Mk. A, W. BOTHAM: — May 1 point out, Sir, 
that the Hon’ble Minister’s point in suggesting this amendment 
was that it added nothing to the meaning of the resolution, that 
it only emphasizes a point in it which was existezit in it before. 
If now the two portions of the resolution ai-e put separately the 
whole object of the resolution may be lost. Cei-tainly, Sir, Govern- 
ment are unable to support the first part of the resolution if it is 
put in two parts. 

The Hon’ble the PRESIDENT: — In admitting a resolution 
we have not only to look to the scope of the resolution, we have 
got also to look to its form. As the form of the resolution at pre- 
sent stands, I am afraid I cannot allow both the parts to be treated 
as one resolution and to place it before the House as one resolution. 
I am, therefore, izientioning the matter to the hon’ble mover of the 
resolution.. 

Rat BAHAm R SADANANDA DOWERIH : — It is within your 
power, Sir, to put a resolution in any way *you like. With all 
respect to the Chair I beg to .submit that by accepting the amend- 
ment I have not changed the resolution. It only emphasizes the 
fact that it is not a conditional resolution. So I appeal to you, 
Sir, to put the whole resolution as a whole to the vote of the House. 

The Hon’ble the PRESIDENT: — As I pointed out to the 
hon’ble members both the parts of the resolution almost came to 
the border line, and this amendment has made the two parts so 
^pafate that, I am afraid, I cannot put them as one resolution. 
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Bajiu BASANTA KUMAB DAS:— May I submit, Sir, that 
this amendment will not make the resolution a different one? I 
agree with the Hon^ble Mr. Botham that it is one and the same 
resolution and the interpretation that you are putting, Sir, is really 
taking away the hon’ble mover’s meaning in the resolution. 

Maui-.\vi ABUAL MAZip ZIAOSSHAMS May I just say a 
few words. Sir? It is your intention to give scope* to any hon’ble 
member to put in any amendment provided it is relevant. Now, 
Sir, if the resolution of Mr. Dowerah as it stands by the amend- 
ment of the Hon’ble Mr. Uutta is passed I cannot move my amend- 
ment to the resolution standing in his name. So unless us y^ou point 
out the resolution as aiiiended and accepted by you is split up iuto> 
two parts I cannot put my amendment at all. So it will be only 
fair to split the resolution, as you say. Sir, into two parts. 

Tiik Hon’ulk thjk PRESIDENT: — I am looking to the form 
of the resolution. 

Rai Bahaduk SADANANDA DOWERAH: — I accepted the- 
amendment only because it made clear that the resolution is not a 
conditional and if it is your ruling now that the resolution is to be 
put into two parts I would rather not accept the amendment and 
stick to the original resolution and ask you to X)ut the whole resolu- 
tion as a whole to vote. 

The Hon’hle Rai Baiiaduh PROMODI: CH ANDRA DUTTA : 
— But, Sir, you have allowed the amendment to go in. 

Bauu BASANTA KUMAR DAS: — May I again ask you, Sir, 
to rec.onsider the decision? 

Srijut KULADITAR CHAliTIIA : — May I point out to you,. 
Sir, that it is not obligatory on your part to accept it in two parts? 
The object of Mr. Dowerah as well as that of the Hon’ble Mr. 
Dutta is the same. As such I do not think there can be any diffi- 
culty on your part, Sir, to put botb parts of the resolution together. 
We feel that there is absolutely no difference and the Government 
Member has just explained — and we are entirely in agreement with 
his views that it only emphasizes or makes it clear a doubtful point 
in the mind of our over-scrupulous Ilon’ble Mr. Dutta, though we^ 
ourselves had not the least doubt about it and in order to comply 
with the request of that over-scrupulous mind we have just agreed’ 
to his amendment. I do not think, Sir, it will be doing any harm 
if both the parts are put together. It will rather complicate matters 
if you put them separately. 

The HoN’imE the PRESIDENT:— I am not at all concerned 
as to how this will affect the hon’hle members. I am just looking 
to the form of the resolution, whether we are creating a precedent 
which will compel us to allow any incongruous matters to he 
into one resolution. Personally, I am very little concerned whether 
the two parts are put to the House together oi* separately. I am; 
only concerned in trying to avoid a bad precedent. 
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Sbijut NILMONI PHTJKATST : — I think this amendment was 
moved only to clear up an obscure issue. At any rate we want to 
vote on both the parts tofj^ether. 

The Hon'ble the PRESIDENT: — There is no question of 
obscuring issues. It is only with the form of the resolution that I 
ani concerned. ^ 

Pabtj KSIIIROD CHANDRA DEB:— Unless the first part of 
the resolution ‘ that Sylhet be transferred to Bengal ^ is not carried, 
the second part is ineaniilgless ; two parts are inter-dependent. 

The IIoN’nEE the PRESIDENT: — I quite understand the posi- 
tion of the lion’ble members. I am just looking to the form. As 
I pointed out to the lioii^ble members, when we* admitted both the 
parts as one resolution we had to give our utmost consideration. 
We did i»ot treat both the parts as separate resolutions, hut we 
thought both the parts had come to tlie border line; but the pre- 
sent amendment separates them all tlie more. 

(Voices : — Entirely.) 

Srtjut KAMAKIITARAM BARUAH : — With all respect I 
beg to submit, it Sir, that it is quite permissible to move a resolu- 
tion involving two or more distinct propositions. Standing Order 
yo says : — 

When any motion involving several points has been discussed, 
it shall be in the discretion of the President to divide 
the inotioji and put each or any point separately to the 
vote as he may think fit.’^ . 

8o when a resolution moved and to be passed by the Council 
involves several points — as is the resolution before us — it is quite 
discretionary on your part as President to put it in two parts or in 
whole and lliere will be no departure in practice, I think, Sir, if 
you ]nd it in whole 

The Hon’ih.b thp: PRESIDENT : — The President in exercising 
his discretion has got to follow certain principles. I should exercise 
m\ discretion in this particular case by putting tbe two things as 
separate. They cannot be regarded as one motion. 

I quite realise the difficulty of the hon'ble mover. I understand 
his difficulty, but of course I w-ill consent to his going back to 
th‘' original resolution if the hon^ble members agree. 

The Hon’ble Rat Bahadur PROMODE CHANDRA DUTTA : 
—Can that be done. Sir? You have already allowed the amend- 
ment and he has accepted it. 

The Hon’ bee the PRESIDENT : — ^Yes, I permitted the hon’ble 
mover to accept your amendment. 

The Hon^bue Rai Bahadur PROMODE CHANDRA DUTTA : 
He has accepted the amendment as a matter of fact. 

Smjut KUIjADHAR CHADIHA : — ^You are creating a 
dangerous precedent. Sir. If after accepting an amendment an 
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hon’ble member is permitted to do so, it will be creating a dangerous 
tradition. 

Maulavi ABUAL MAZID ZIAOSSHAMS 1 submit, Sir, it. 
will amount to an amendment of an amendment already accepted. 

The Hon’ble the PltESIDENT: — It is not an amendment of 
an amendment. As 1 have said if the hon’ble members of the 
House agree, that can be done. If they do nr)t agree we shall have 
to stick to the position and both the things must come scparately- 
I shall put both parts separately. 

Rai Baiiaduh S AD AN AND A DOWER All So 1 will ask you. 
Sir, to put my original resolution to the vote at the same time 
without splitting it into parts. 

Babi 7 BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CUAUDHURI:— I oppose 
the withdrawal of the amendiuent of the resolution by Srijut 
Dowerali whicli he has already accepted. 

Khan Baiiaouk ALAUDDIN AHMED CllAHDHURI: — J 
think he is perfectly in order in withdrawing it. 

The Hon’iile Ra\ Bahadur PRO AIODIO CHANDRA DDTTA; 
— We want the President’s ruling. 

The IIon’ole Maulavi vSAIYID MDUAMMAI) vSAADULLA: 
— Sir, the entire pro<*eediiigs has been a series of withdrawals. We 
started with an withdrawal, when you, Sir, allowed Mr. Dowerah 
to jnoposo liis resolution, after having wiilidrawn it by a lorinal 
letter to you and proposed an amendment. After that, at a very 
late stage the amendment of Rai Bahadur Proinode Chandra Dutta 
was allowed as a special giace to bo accepted by the mover of that 
resolution. I do not think, Sir, that that grace \vhich you have 
twice extended should now be taken away for the third time. 

Rev. J. J. M. NICHOLS-ROY :-~Sir , you have already given 
a ruling that the resolution should be taken into two parts if tbe 
amended resolution is not allowed. 

Srijut NILMONI PIIUKAN: — ^We opposed the resolution on 
the understanding that both should be taken together. 

The Hon’bee the PRESIDENT: — As I have already ruled, I 
shall place both tbe parts separately. But in order to avoid confu- 
sion I might tell the hon’ble members that the purpose of the 
original resolution might be served by bringing an amendment to 
Resolution No. 3 that stands in the name of Mr. Taraprasad 
Chaliha which will not fall through if both parts of this resolution 
be defeated. I understand the difficulty of tbe hon’ble mover of 
this resolution but that difficulty can be met by attending to the 
resolution of Mr. Taraprasad Chaliha. 

The Hon’bee Rai Bahadur PROMODE CHANDRA DDTTA : 

^But Sir, may I know what will be the effect of the acceptance 

of these two parts of the resolution upon the resolutmn of 
Mr. Chaliha P Supposing both parts are accepted by the House, 
what would be the effect on his resolution P Will it stand or fall? 
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The Hon’ble the PRESIDENT : — If this resolution is accepted 
then the acceptance of the first part of the resolution will cause the 
resolution of Mr. Chaliha to fall throup^h. 

Maueavi ABTJAL MAZip ZIAOSSHAMS:— If both the parts 
are put separately then, I think, I (;an put my amendment. 

The Hon’iiee Uai Bahadur PllOMODE CHANDRA DXJTTA : 

— No, that cannot be. 

Matjuavi ABIJAL MAZID ZIAOSSHAMS:—! want a ruling 
from the Chair. ^ 

The Hon^ble the PRESIDENT: — I should like to know 
whether any other gentleman wishes to speak on these two motions. 

The Hon’ble Maueavi SAYID MUHAMMAD SAADULLA : — 

I should like to speak now, Sir. 

In my opinion, this is the most momentous debate that we are 
having within this Council Chamber. The vote that will be cast 
on this motion will either make or mar Assam. I realise the feel- 
ing, prompted by the newly acquired emphasis on the word ‘ self- 
determination \ which has animated my friends from the other 
Valley to press their cause for an unconditional transfer to Bengal. 

I quite realise the veiy pious wish that is being conveyed in the 
resolution before the House that we should not oppose this prin- 
ciple of self-determiiiatioii which is the ultimate way to reach self- 
government by every one of us. A further pathetic recommenda- 
tion conveyed in this resolution is that by the transfer of Sylhet, 
we, r.c., the rest of Assam, should not step backward in the politi- 
cal inarch of the Indian Empire. But I want to sound a note of 
w'ariiing. How far will this pious wish of the retention of the 
status of the Governor’s province carry usP A friend of mine in 
another Council had said that ^ if human memory is short official 
memory is shorter still ’ and I find that almost all my friends have 
fallen at least to that degree of oblivion that they have forgotten the 
'Official story. We need not go very far back, for the benefit of the 
Reforms were granted to us only the other day. We all know 
that the late Mr. Montagu, that very great champion of Indian 
liberty, toured throughout the country to elicit public opinions. 
The deputations from Assam — two from the Assam Valley and one 
from the Surma Valley — pressed their claims to such an extent 
that in their joint Report, the Authors gave a place to Assam 
as a major province fit to receive constitutional Reforms.^ But 
when the Report was submitted to the Government of India what 
did they do? I think every one of our politicians especially our 
friends in the Council have studied the celebrated Ninth Despatch 
on the Indian Constitutional Reforms, the proposal as regards 
Assam that was conveyed by the Government of India on 5th June 
1919 to the Secretary of State the Right Hon'hle Edwin Montagu- 
r think it would surprise many of the hon’ble members present 
to know that the Government of India was extremely unwilling 
to accord to Assam a place in the Reformed constitution. I would 
like to place a few passages from ihkt memorable document for 
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the consideration of niy frientls from the Assam Valley as well 
as from the Surma Valley, so that they must cast their vote in 
such a way that the aims of both parties may be safeguarded* 
The whole of the 9th Despatch is on ^ Assam and backward tracts * , 
that is to say, Assam has been relegated to the category of a back- 
ward tract. I fin<l it stated in paragraph 2 thus : 

The proviixie has an area of 77,500 square miles or slightly 
less than that of the neighbouring province of lieiigal, but 50,000 
square miles or almost two-thirds of this area is composed of hill 
tracts, peopled by simple hill tribes who are governed in a 
patriarchal fasliion. The more advanced portions of the province 
is confined to the Assam and Surma Valleys. The whole pro- 
vince has a population of about 3 million, but the area of Assam 
Valley is 20,000 and that of the Surma Valley 7,000 scjuare miles. 
The total population of the province is only 7 million or about 
half that of the Central I’rovinces which in yioint of population 
is tl)e next small of the nine principle provinces. The gross, 
revenue of the province is approximately only 171 lakhs as com- 

I iared ivith 404 lakhs in Bihar and Orissa which has the next 
owest revenue.** 

Then in paragraph 4, I find thivS statement which is also signed' 
by Lord Chelmsford who was one of the joint authors of the 
Montford Report. This shall have to be borne in mind when we 
realise the full significance of the recommendations of the* 
Government of India : 

** The decision for treating Assam in a special manner must 
be sought not so much in its area which as we have mentioned is 
almost equal to that of Bengal as in the veiy large proportion of 
this area which lies in the Hills and in peopled by primitive tribes 
and the consequent smallness of the area which is correspondingly 
with a small population and revenue which can be compared in 
the matter of general progress and advancement with the rural 
tracts of other provinces.** 

Then in paragraph 5 they say: *M)ur view is that the hill 
tribes clearly call for special treatment and that the remainder 
of the province — I lay very great emphasis on this portion of 
the Despatch — ** and that the remainder of the province is too 
small to carry the elaborate constitutional superstructure which 
we have proposed in the case of the other provinces.** 

Then I find. Sir, that they mention that, one of the proposals 
that was made before the late Mr. Montagu and liord Chelmsford 
was that there vras an eventuality of merging Assam into Bengal. 
I would read that portion again : 

“ The last constructive proposal which we shall mention is of a 
different type from any of the preceding. You are aware that 
certain of the inhabitants of Assam have expressed the d€\sire for 
a reunion with Bengal. Some of oui‘ advisers would go further 
than this. They suggest that all the plain districts of the pro- 
vince should be transferred to Bengal and the remainder of the 
province should continue to be administered on the present lines. *^ 
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Well, Sir, I find that they were precluded from taking this 
rcourse, i.e.^ taking all the plains districts oi Assam into liengal 
tor this very simple reason which they say at the end oi para- 
graph 13: — We have therefore no evidence that there is any 
general desire for a transfer to Bengal, and we agree with the 
authors of the Report'* — (Lord Chelmsford is a party to the 
Report as well as to the Despatch) — paragraph 246 — “ and with the 
Chief Commissioner that redistribution of provincial areas 
siiould not be imposed by official action and siiould iollow' rather 
tlian precede or accompany reform. For these reasons we do 
not propose to seek a solution of the problem in any territorial 
readjustments/' llon'ble members will at once find from this 
statement that because the Chief Commissioner was opposed at the 
time, because a general desire lor a reunion with Bengal was not 
made by the people then, and because it was thought that terri- 
torial redistribution should not accompany reforms, that the 
possibility of the Assam districts being taken over to Bengal was 
not considered. Now if you accept the resolution which has been 
moved by Rai Bahadur Sadananda Dowerah, that as there is a 
general desire on the part of the Sylliet people they should go to 
Bengal, one of the factors you already concede. Secondly, we find 
from the speech of the Government spokesman to-day, the Hon'ble 
Mr. Botham, that they dare not face the Government of India 
with the same proposal which they made in August last; they 
dare not propose that the transfer should be a conditional one, i.e., 
they dare not recommend that Sylhet should be transferred to 
Bengal on the condition that the rest of Assam do continue as a 
Governor's province. Therefore as a matter of despair they agreed 
to support the very tamely worded resolution of Rai Bahadur 
Radananda Dowerah. I request hon'ble members from the Assam 
Valley to consider very seriously whether in view of these state- 
ments of the spokesman of the Government of Assam, and the 
flovernment of India letter of October last they can expect any 
hope that the Government of India is solicitous for the continu- 
ance of a Governor's province for the remainder of Assam. 

’Now, with reference to the proposal which was made at that 
time — (with due deference to Lord Chelmsford, who happens to 
Tie a common party to the Report as well as to the 9th Despatch) 
they recommended this: — It is time now to put forward our 
own proposals. ^ At the head of the province we would retain the 
Chief Commissioner with his present title and the emoluments 
proposed in paragraph 36 of onr Despatch of March 5. The reten- 
tion of the title of Chief Commissioner would mark the difference 
between Assam and the other provinces in the matters of size, 
wealth, development and general importance, and for this reason 
it appears to us to be far more suitable than the more imposing 
designation of Governor, which would also involve additional 
expenditure, if the accepted status of that office is to be main- 
tained? .Further on I find that just to solace the opinion of 
liord Chelmsford, who recommended the introduction of reforms 
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to Assam, they wanted to give us one Executive Councillor and 
one Minister. Sir, if that was the mentality of the Government 
of India, then, so far as Assam was conceined towards the pro- 
posal that Assam should be made a Governor’s province, I doubt 
what will be the fate of the rest of Assam with Sylhet taken away 
now, when we have given them the handle to take away the status 
with our own vote. Assam came uinler the Reforms through the 
large hartedness of late Mr. Montagu and the strenuous labours 
ol: tlie Assam Valley deputation that appeared before the Parlia- 
Tuentary Committee and the British Public*. 

The wwding of paragraph 4 of the Government of India’s 
letter (Mr. Tonkiiison’s letter dated 24th October 1925) is only a 
veflection of the mentality wliich is shown in the Uth Despatch. 
Sir, in July last, the resolution here was passed w^ithout any men- 
tion of status; it was a resolution for an unconditional transfer of 
Sylhet and Cacliar to Bengal ; neither in the speeches anybody 
raised the c|uestioii of status at all. It was only in their letter 
to the (Toveriiment of India that the Government of Assam — 
.{w’^hich is constituted by His Excellency the Governor and tlie 
iw'O Execnitive Councillors) that they raised this question of 
status — they said that you better take away Sjdhet to Bengal but 
keep to xis the status of a Governor’s province. What is the reply 
w’e get? The Council did not put anj’^ condition but simply 
because the question of status was raised by the Government of 
Assam, the? Government of India say: — 

In paragraph 11 of their letter of the 11th August 1925 the 
Government of Assam raise tJie question of the future status of 
Assam if Sylliet is transferred, and suggest that it should be laid 
(loAvii now that if Sylhet is transferrecl Assam should retain its 
status as a (Toveriior’s proviime. The Government of Assam 
apparently conclude that it is only if Assam without Sylhet is 
to retain its present political status that they w-ould not oppose 
the transfer of the district. The Government of India regret that 
they are unable to accept the view’' that this may be imposed as a 
condition of transfer.” As the Ilon’ble Rai Bahadur Promode 
Chandra Dutta has already said if anything could be clear, this 
is (dear. The view which the Govemment of India have in their 
niiud is plain- Further on they say: — ‘"They consider that the 
future status of Assam is a separate question whicli must be left 
an open matter to be decided on the merits after any tTaiisfer is 
made.” On the merits and not by any recommendation. The 
resolution which has been moved is not even a conditional one — 
at its best it is an attempt to make it a condition of the transfer. 
But by the acceptation of the ainendniont, even that vestige of 
condition has been i*emoved. Heaven alone knows what is meant 
by this amended resolution. The letter goes on lo say: Ihe 

Government of India observe however tliat any change in the status 
of .Assam would probably involve an amendment of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, and therefore for some time at any rate Assam 
•would remain a Governor’s province 
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SmauT KXJLADHAR CHALIHA: — Sir, the hoii’ble member 
has ex(*eeded his time. 

Thk Hon’jjjle the PRJiSlDENT : — I made some consideration 
to the other speakers. I think the House would like to hear some' 
of the facts which lie is placing before the House. Even those 
who oppose the resolution might like to hear the arguments, and 
therefore I wish to let him proceed. 

The HoN^nLE Maulavi SAIYID MUHAMMAD SAADULLA : 
— I am obliged to you, Sir. 

I would again request my friends from both Valleys that they 
should not be Idiiid to the implication that Ls conveyed in the 
last sentence of paragraph 4, w^herein the Government of India 
say that they are unable to state now whether they would be able 
to support the continuance of Assam as a Governor’s province 
after its population lias been reduced l)y some 33 per centum.” 
Again I say t^ould anything be more distinct, more clear and 
pregnant of dire consequences than this last sentence of that letter? 

I will now give the census figures to show where we stand 
without Sylhet. I have already pointed out that the Government 
of India consider that the population is too small, even half of 
the lowest of the other provinces, i.e., Central Provinces. From 
the Census figure of 1921 I find that the total population of the 
province, including Sylhet, is 76 lakhs. 

Baiixj BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUDHURY;— I think 
the population is 79 lakhs. 

The Hon’iu.k MArLAvi SATYID MUHAMMAD SAADULLA: 
— It is 70 laklis. 79 lakhs includes Manipur. 

Srijut TflliMONI PIIUKAN : — ^AVhat is the population of the 
Assam Valley? 

The IIox’jiEE Maulavi SAIYID MUHAMMAD SAADULLA : 
— The population of the Assam Valley is 3,991,682. 

Now the population of Sylhet is 2,541,341, therefore the* 
balance, /.e., the population of the Assam Valley, Hill districts- 
and Cachar is 5,064,889. After deducting the population of the 
Hill Districts 751,828 we get only 4,313,061. This includes tea- 
garden population which are neither Assamese nor within the- 
Government of India Act nor have they have been enfranchised^ 
They number 922,245. Deducting them we get 3,390,816. I have* 
excluded the tea-garden population for another reason as well. 
They are a floating population and there is annual immigration 
and I'epatriation., Sir, the hon’ble mover of the resolution said 
that the population is daily growing and therefore he expects that 
ill no time, we will make up the deficit. I will satisfy him that 
It is not so. From the figures from 1891 census to 1921, he will 
find that in spite of the very accelerated increase of our popula- 
tion on account of immigration of Myinenaingb settlers, the rate 
of progress for this large tract of 20,000 square miles, is on y 
60,000 annually. In the 1891 census the Brahmaputra Valley 
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/contained 2,449,782 souls; now it has 8,991,082, so in 30 years 
the population has increased hy about 15 lakhs, which gdves you 
an average of o(),()00 annually. Sir, if ^\e take 43 lakhs as the 
present population of the rest of Assam, and not 33 laklis as I 
have calculated excluding the tea-garden population, to make up 
a population of 7 millions we will require at least another 50 
j'ears. I would request the hon’ble members again to seriously 
consider whethei* our rate of acceleration in the population is 
sufficient to enable us to lig,ve a very rosy view that the (jovern- 
ment of India is going to accede to our request. In spite of the 
taunts which my friends will hurl at me (there are indications 
which lead me to take a very pessimistic and not an optimistic 
view) T am. constrained to oppose the resolution because I think 
that self-preservation is a virtue whi<*h is to be more preferred 
ihan the new-fangled principle of self-determination. 

Sir, I have so far spoken on the general view of the ipiostion. 
Jf I remejiiber aright — I am sj)eaking without the proceedings — 
His Excellency the (Joveriior in proroguing that session of the 
(■onncil which passed the lavst resolution about the transfer of 
Sylhet and Cachar to Bengal, distinctly said that we would be 
pointing the way to other people. If we allow Sylket to go, on 
what basis or principle could we stop Cachar and Goalpaia also 
from going? Most probably every houMde member hn.s received a 

very heavy booklet from the Ilaja of Gauripur who seems to have 

left no year pass by without pressing the idaim of Goalpara to 
be transferred to Bengal. Sir, I would request the hon’ble mem- 
bers from the Assam Valley again to consider, whether if Cachar 

and Goalpara agitate to be taken aw:ay from them on the same 

principle of self-determination which my friends from the otlier 
Valley are urging and they are supporting, with wdiut face can 
they say that they w^ould not allow Cachar and Goalpara too, to 
go? And if these two districts are taken aw^ay what wull be tbeir 
])osition? The population of Goalpara now is 702,523 and the 
population of Cachar, 527,282. These two districts together make 
up a total of 1,300,000. If we take away those thirteen lakhs 
from the thirty-three lakhs which I Imve arrived at after deduct- 
ing the tea-garden population, wdiat remains is only the paltry 
twenty lakhs of people in Assam. Sir, I would request the 
hon^bie members to take a long A^iew' of the matter and exphne 
not only the rosy side but also the thorny side of tlie (juestion, 
whether this is not possibly the thin end of the w’odge — I think 
Mr. lloffey used that phrase in the first debate on this question — 
and eventually w"e will not be compelled to part Avitli Cachar and 
Goalpara; and then what w^ill remain of the rest? 

Sir, I w^oiild not he true to the A-ote of my constituents if I 
did not address my Muhammadan friends on tlie Moslem point 
of view. Sir, I find that the position of the Muhammadans in this 
j)rovince is that of a respectable minority. We form aboiit one- 
thivd of the population now. Although we are a minority we 
^can attain to be a telling minority, for, if we combine W'itb any 
‘Other single party in the Council we can turn the balance in any 
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direction we like. The census figures show that in the Sylhet 
district there are 1,099,745 Hindus against 1,433,390 
Muhammadans. On the other hand in the Assam Valley there 
are 2,048,932 Hindus aj^ainst e594,951 Muhammadans, that is, we 
form iieariy one-fourth compared with the Hindus. Unfortunately 
throuf>*h a mistake in nomenclature used at the time of the Ite- 
forins, our franchise has been divided into Mnssalmans and non- 
Mussalinans. Therefore my friends of tlie other community get 
the advantage of the Animistic numerical strength, in other words, 
the henefits from the nunterical strength of the Aiiiinisth; popula- 
tion wliich is counted amongst the non-Moslems. Sir, of these 
594,951 Muhammadans in the Assam Valley, it will surprise J 
suppose my friends in that Valley, to hear that 310,490 comes 
from the district of (loalpura alone. If in the future we allow' 
Goalpara to go away — and I say we (‘annot stem the tide once 
we allow it to run — there will be only 250,000 Sruhaiumadans 
against 2,000,000 of onr riindu brethren, that is we will at once 
be relegated to tlie position of being one-tenth in the numerical 
strength of the population. I would request all my Muhammadan 
friends very seriously to coiisidor, \vh.etlier of this Valley or tlie 
other Valley, how tliey should give their vote on tins resolution. 
It might be urged by my Muhammadan friends of tlit> other Valley 
tiiat they are going to a. province wbicli lias got a .M'ubannuadan 
majority. [ have <^al<Mllated that as w'cll. The present percentage 
of Miiliainmadans in Bengal is 52*5 and by the addition of these 
fourteen lakhs of Muhammadans of the Sj'lhet district the position 
is changed from that of 52'5 to 53 per cent. only. If by their 
going to Bengal, th(iy could raise the scale of the Muhammadans 
there, to an appreciable extent we ctmld say. ^ very well, you 
better go, although Ave might suffer, and have a kindly look 
toAvards us, so that Ave can combine with our TTiudu brethren and 
ask them to give ns something more than our numerical strength 
would entitle ns to, in view of the facit that in Bengal the 
Muhammadans agreed to have, in spite of their 52-5 per cent, 
strength, only 40 per cent, representation in the services as well 

as in the self-governing institutions ^ (The Hon’ble the 

President: — ^As the time is up I think the Hon^ble Member had 
better finish his speech soon). One minute. Sir, if T find that this 
is not going to be, that is, the going over to Bengal of our 
Muhammadan friends of Sylhet is not going to turn the scale there 
even, I would request them again sincerely to consider whether it 
will he the brotherly feeling wliich is inculcated in our Holy Book, 
to leave us in such a helpless position in this Valley and not to 
care a jot for us. 

I would not go into the historical details as the Dewan Sahib 
has already pointed out that till recently, although not within a 
hundred years, but within two or three hundred years Sylhet 
formed part of Assam. 

Khan BAHAnuB ABTJL FAZL AHMAD: — Sir, I rise to put 
in a. few words in connection with the important question which 
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is now before the Council. I have given considerable thought to • 
this question, and have taken pains to study the arguments that 
have been adduced for or against the proposed transfer of the 
district of Sylhet to Bengal. I confess I remain unconvinced as 
to the propriety of this transfer. Tlio measure is neither neces- 
sary nor desirable. So far no reasoned case has been made out 
as to the necessity of the measure. The district of Sylliet 
has been justly and generously treated and nothing unfavour- 
able has happened within my knowledge that warrants 
a resort to the measure which is the subject of discussion to-day. 
The measure does not seem to be desirable, for, in iny view it 
will not be in tlie interests of any of the parties concerned. 

I quite sympathise, Sir, with the desire of an iniportant section 
of the people of Sylhet to cast in their , lot with the people of 
Bengal on grounds of racial and linguistic affinity, but I hope 
to be pardoned, Sir, w hen I say that tliere appeal s" to be more of 
the warmth of sentiment than the coldness of reasoning behind 
the wdiole movement. I doubt very much if Sylhet when incor- 
porated witli the ('.-hittagong Division of Bengal will receive the 
same measure of attention in the largei* province as it has been 
receiving in Assam. The representatives of the Sylhet distrust 
in the Legislature of Bengal will certainly bo a very small frac- 
tion of its total strength, and imagination need not be? stretched 
for realising Low difficult of fulfilment would be the hical needs 
of Sylhet amid the numerous conflicting claims each assorting its 
precedence over the lest. 

Nor do I think that the Assam Valley people wdll be really 
benefited by the transfer. ’Whether Sylliet is or is not a deficit 
district I leave to financial experts. If it is not, w'oll, the conten- 
tion that the province in the event of the transfer of vSylhet would 
save much of the good money that otherwise goes to square the 
accounts of the district of Sylhet loses its force. If it is a deficit 
district the financial gain which is likely to accrue in the event 
of Sylhet leaving us would be neutruHsed, in a large measure, by 
the possible — or should I say, probable — reduction of the status 
of the province and the consequent loss of its political importance. 

When the question Avas last discussed on the floor of this 
House, many of iny colleagues, I fancy, expressed their agree- 
ment wath the proposal of transfer of Sylhet on the understanding, 
implied or expressed, that the transfer would not disturb the 
status of Assam as a Governor's province. To-day we are not in 
a thick mist, we see better. We have not before us any assur- 
ance from any quarter as to the continuance of our present status 
under the Heforms Act. On the contrai'y the letter of the 
Government of India rightly construed discourages the entertain- 
ment of any hope as to the continuance of the present status when 
the province would be reduced both in area and population by 
reason of the transfer. It behoves us, therefore, to approach the 
(][uestion in no light mood to avoid any false step and to court - 
no risks. 
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Looked at from the communal point of view. Sir, the transfer 
-would not come as a blessing to the Muhammadans. Our provin- 
icial percentage of population is 28 and the percentage of the 
Muhammadans of the Assam Valley to the total population of 
the Valley is 14. It is therefore easy to see how the proportion 
*of the Muhammadan comnuiuity will, witli the transfer of Sylhet, 
be considerably lowered. Despite the phitiiudes of the opponents 
• of communal Tepreseiitatioii tlie fact must be faced and recognised 
tliat minority is always at a disadvantage. Our share in the public 
services and in the admhnstrative and legislative machinery of 
the province will doubtless be considerably reduced, while our 
Muslim brethren of the Sylhet district will have nothing to gain 
on the score of numbers. 

Our l)retbren of Sylbet finds us unwel(*ome companions. They 
want to go to Bengal. Bengal has also opened her arms to receive 
them. So far as I have been able to gauge the feelings of the 
members of our Council it seems clear that most of them will not 
stand in their way. So far so good. Then let them all go root 
and branch to Bengal along with the district, vacating their offices 
under the Government in Assam in favour of the children of the 
soil (A voice : — Hear, hear) following the policy ‘ Assam for the 
Assamese and Bengal for the Bengalis \ Why should they be 
allowed to remain with us from when they want to separate? If 
all the elements of Sylhet already in Government service in Assam 
cannot be taken over to Bengal all at once, one year’s time at the 
utmost may be allow’ed (Hear, hear, and laughter), I want an 
assurance on this point from Government. If the Government are 
iinahle to give us such an assurance I o])pose the proposal on ihis 
ground as well. 

Sir, lastly I fail to appreciate the desire evinced in certain 
(piarters of influencing tlie imagination of the people by high 
sounding phrases like self-determination. The high principle of 
self-determination is not a synonym for separation any more than 
patriotism is for parochialism; an endeavour to apply the principle 
to the present case is to carry it to its logical extremity. In these 
circumstances, Sir, I am unable to give my assent to the proposed 
transfer of Sylhet to Bengal. 

Srijtjt NIIiMONI PHXJKAN : — Sir, I did not mean to speak, 
but I find that after so much debate I cannot conscientiously give 
a silent vote. liVheii I came to this Council for the first time 
in 1921 I heard a distant voice of * Back to Bengal ’ from my 
Sylhet friends. It was a soil; of cry in the wilderness then, but to- 
day find it has echoed and re-echoed in this Council Chamber. 
■So, wliether at this stage we can wisely say that we shall either 
obstruct their going to Bengal or we shall be able to keep them 
with ITS for all time to come is a point to be seriously considered. 
The question has become almost their own. It has no concern 
with us in the Assam Valley except in so far as it will affect 
or likely to affect us by this transfer. 
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I have heard with preat attention the arguments that have beeii- 
advanced by the Hon'ble Mr. Saadiilla against tliis proposal of my 
Sylhet friends. He has quoted paragraphs after paragraphs from 
the Despatches of the ttovermnent of India and tlie Joint Com- 
mittee’s recommendations. Itut from the very arguments wliich 
he has put forth to-day it appears to me that what was dreaded 
in 1919 may not be <ireaded to-day (-.4 voire: — ccHainly). We 
find in that year the Knler of the provimre had the greatest doubt 
as to wJiether the reforms would work in this province even with 
Sylhet. He opposed it and to-day just a few hours back we liave 
heard from the lips of no less a personage than His Excellency the 
Viceroy wlio was pleased to say that the reforms have worked wtdl 
in this province. So the saine arguments cannot hold good for 
all time to c*ome. If other countries with a population md larger 
than that of this province can think of a dominion stains, (‘,au 
think of a separate Parliament, can. think of set f-deteruii nation, 
T for myself for the moment do not entertain tlie doubt whether 
with or without Hie Surma Valley, the people of the Assam Valley 
will he able to stand on their own legs, if they are allowed to 
grow, if they are allowed to develop. This small province of 
Assam, the Assam jiropor, in ancient times ruled a kingdom of 
Iheir own with their own king, held the major portion of Eastern 
Bengal in fee. Why then should it not be possible for the Assam 
Valley to develop themselves if tlicy are allowed to do so? But 
thereliy I do not mean that the Surma Valley should go to Bengal. 
It is not my proposal, it is neither the proposal of the Assam 
Valley people. But how can we help it if tliey are determined 
to go hack to Bengal? Whether on sentimental grounds or on any 
(»ther grounds it is not our concern to say that they should not go. 
If we at the present moment ought to stand on some other ground’ 
as a nation rather than on social or linguistic then I for myself 
cannot see why the question of race, creed, community should' 
stand in the way of national growth. If as the Hon’ble Mr. 
Saadulla has already said that this question apart from the ques- 
tion of the status of tJie yjrovince after Sylhet goes to Bengal 
will liave to he determined on communal basis, then there will 
he another difficulty. He has put the figure that in this valley 
the proportion of Muhammadan element is very small. That is 
quite true. There are 2(5 lakhs of Hindus whereas there are only 
f) lakhs of Muhammadans. But that does not stand in the way 
of national solidarity- What do we find in this Council to-day? 
I am glad to say that in spite of this minority we find two* 
Muhammadans of pur valley {hear^ hear) adorning the Govern- 
ment Bench and we are proud of them, whereas in spite of the* 
larger Muhammadan element in the other valley we find only one 
Muhammadan gentleman occupying the presidential chair. These 
figures after all will not he allowed to decide this" larger question. 
The only question is if my Sylhet friends really like to live with 
us here, they are quite welcome. But after all they are quite 
unwilling to stay here, tlien what is the use of holding them back 
(hear^ hear)? It must be dealt with in this way. Suspense is 
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’''Worse than ileatli. AVe do not like to live in this suspense. 
Whenever any larger question comes, these questions do crop up 
whether we should vote for 10 lakhs of capital expenditure for 
the Murarichand College, Sylhet, wlien Sylhet is going to Bengal. 
xVgain my Sylhet friends think what will he the use of raising 
the status of the Cotton College to a University. Certainly, Sir, 
vre cannot go in this way. AVe must be frank here. 

It is no use having patch-work. If that is their feeling we 
must respect it. That is v/hat I feel. 

Then as regards the population, my Ilon’ble friend has already 
pointed out that when that despatch was sent in 1919 the popula- 
tion of this valley Avas 30 lakhs. To-day what is the luunher? 
(The Tloii’hle Maulavi Saiyid Muhammad SaaduHa — 39.) Then 
it is 33 per cent, increment within those years. If 33 per cent, 
of Sylhet go away, Ave again get 33 per cent, within these years 
and considering the vastiiess of this province and considering the 
on rush of immigrants from other parts of the country and consider- 
ing the coolie populaiion Avho, I am happy to say, have for the 
most part settled here, I am not afraid at all on the score of 
population. I do not believe in ntiinher. livery thing w^ill depend 
on the standard of the people. But (»ven taking the number into 
account I do not think that it will he a very insignificant pro- 
vince. There are countries which are quite independent ruling 
their destinies independently of any sucli question of pojnilatiou. 
So on that account I am not at all anxious. 

As regards other points which have been raised by my Hon’hle 
friend regarding Ooalpara and Caohar, these questions can never 
('ome up m this debate. It has distinctly been said by the Govern- 
iiieiit of India that the ciuestion of the transfer of Cachar should be 
closed. As regards the question of Goalpara w-e do not care a bit 
about the voluminous document of the llaja of Gauripur in this 
connection. The Raja of Gauripur or any^ Zemindars are not 
the nation. It is the mass people who must hold the destiny of 
the nation. It is a few interested Zemindars who might have 
expressed their opinion; that does not matter whether w^e should 
he hear or there. Bengal cannot claim Goalpara to he theirs. 
Goalpara never formed part of Bengal. If for political reasons 
it has been a part of Bengal for some time, it is no reason why 
Goalpara should go to Bengal. If that argument is to hold good 
to-day we can claim Jalpaiguri, Rajshahi, Bogra, etc., to-day 
as those places once formed part of the mighty kingdom of Kamrup. 
Why those places should not he given hack to Assam now? So 
these questions cannot come at alt. We will fight to the last if 
Goalpara or Oachar he transferred to Bengal or any other plac^. 
Nobody has any right upon these tracts because they form part 
of Assam proper. 

The ^int simply^ is this — if Sylhet now actually goes to Bengal 
what wiu he our position, what will he our feeling over this matter. 

I pergolially feel and I believe most of my friends of this valley 
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ieel that if they are really anxious to go to Bengal whether with 
rhyme or reason or not we must not obstruct them at any cost. 
It will be of no use. They will drag this matter on in this 
Council and it ivill be neither to our advantage nor theirs. We 
do not want this tug-of-war. We must give a final pull this way 
or that. Now if Sylhet goes to Bengal, w’hat will be our posi- 
tion? Of course by this resolution •which has been moved by my 
friend Mr. Dowerah we do not tie the hands of the Government 
of India or our Government in any way. They will he quite 
tree to act as they like even with this resolution or without it. 
Supposing they give eft‘e(‘t to the first part of the resolution, they 
may not give effect to the second part of the resolution. But that 
is no reason why we should not express our ow'u views regarding 
ourselves. That is what we feel. Whether Sylhet be here or not 
Government should nof disturb our present status under any 
circnimstances. That is what we. really feel. Governor’s status 
cannot be impaired, that is our unanimous feeling. 

With these few words — T do not know what is the resolution 
before us (hiughter ) — I should be inclined to su])j)Ort the resolu- 
tion mov€;d by my ITon’ble friend Mi‘. Ilowerali. 

The Council was then adjourned to Thurvsday, the 7th January 
1926, at 11 A.M. 


B. N. RATT, 

Secretary to the Leyiftlntive Covncil, Assam.. 


Shiluong : 

The 9th Jamiory 1026. 


RESOLUTION REGARDING REUNION OF SYLHET WITH 

BENGAL. 

The Hon^ble the PRESIDENT : — ^W e may now proceed with 
the discussion of yesterday’s resolution. I think there are other 
members who are desirous of speaking in this motion. 

Mauuavi RASHID ATJ LASKiVR: — Sir, having found some of 
the members making some reference about the district of Oachar — 
though I had no mind to speak on this matter again — I cannot help 
adding a few words in this session. 

First of all, Sir, some of the hon. members and specially the hon. 
mover of the resolution appears to think that the resolution as it is 
was passed once before but practically it was not so. At first the 
resolution was passed including Cachar district and "unless Cachar 
were included in that resolution there was every likelihood that that 
resolution would have been defeated at that time. So the resolution 
as now sent in is not the same resolution that was passed in the 
previous session of the Council which carried the motion for the 
^transfer of Sylhet and Cachar to Bengal. 
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We find now sonieliow or other that Cachar id left and now again 
comes the simple resolution for* the transfer of Sylhet to Bengal.. 
And so the simple ([uestion of the transfer of Sylhet to Bengal, 
cannot be taken to have been passe<l before. Now seeing that the 
resolution of the Hon’ble Ilai Bahadur Promode Chandra Diitta \vas 
published I helieve before the presejit resolution was sent in and I 
think this present resolution as all other resolutions in the agenda 
are nothing but so many ameiidmeids to the main resolution. The 
main resolution is whether Sylhet should or should not be transferred 
to Bengal and all other resolutions are. mere amendments. Now if 
we leave aside the jugglery and play in words in this resolution 
then we find either this resolution is a simple conditional resolution 
or a resolution exactly like that of the Hon’ble Rai Bahadxir 
Promode Chandra Dutta simply adding a wish that also separately 
I believe — that the proper authorities may be very kind to see the 
fate of the rest of the province afterwards. Now, Sir, practically 
the resolution as it stands appears to be a conditional resolution but 
by some sophisticated arguments by the hon. mover of the resolution 
he appears to let the House understand th<at it is an unconditional 
resolution. 

The HonViile Rai Baiiaduh PROMODE CHANDRA DUTT A : — 
But, Sir, there is no obscurity now. 

Maulavi RASHID ALI LASKAR : — ^Then, Sir, when the reso- 
lution was passed last in this Council the Government opposed the 
resolution, but still an unconditional resolution was passed in this 
-House, but afterwards when the Government recommendation went 
to the Government of India a condition was added to that. The 
Government of India in their letter said that you must say yes or 
no on a clear unconditional resolution. So this question has again 
been brought in this Council. Now, if that be so, and if the Govern- 
ment opposed the unconditional resolution before I do not see how 
the Government benches can take any other view of the matter now 
than opposing a simple unconditional resolution, and I do not see 
how the Government benches can take shelter under a condition 
which has been very unequivocally rejected by the Government of 
India. The Government benches may either support or oppose an 
unconditional resolution. 

Then, again, I would ask the planter members a few questions. 

I believe they originally opposed the unconditional resolution — I 
see some of them have been substituted by new members, but 1 
think they should respect the opinion given by their predecessors, 
and if that be so, let them see as w^as appropriately remarked by 
the hon. Mr. Roffey that this would be the thin end" of the wedge, 
and I shall presently show how it is so. If they opposed the un- 
conditional resolution once they should at least for the sake of 
consistency oppose the unconditional resolution this time also. They' 
cannot but do so for the sake of consistency. If they now want 
Sylhet to go one cannot but come to the inference that they want 
Sylhet to go not for the sake of Sylhet’ s desire to go but because 
they see-^ — ^they cannot but see with the Government of India’s letter* 
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before them that the rest of the province will lose the reformed 
Council — it would lose its representation and responsibility, and 
that it would be practi<.*ally a planters’ ])rovince ruled by a few 
Indian Nawabs. {Lauffliter,) But I hope my lion, friends will not 
entertain so low a motive. They are already so benevolent in their 
nature that they will not entertain any such motive. (Ijaughier.) 

Then I want to ask a few questions from my friends of the 
Assam Valley. The lion, mover who is the leader of the indepen- 
dent party has for the sake of this resolution given up his leadership 
without taking anybody’s advice 

SniJUT KTJLADHAll CHALIITA : — Are you not a. member of 
this party? 

Matjlavi RASHID ALL LASKAR : — That is why I say without 
consulting anybody, without consulting any member of his party. 

Let us see the motive behind hi.s mind. lie says that there has 
.always been rivalry between the two Valleys. 

Bajju. .KHIROD CH A?fl)RA D.KB : — Has any hon. member any 
motive in moving a resolution? 

The HoN’imE the PRESIDENT: — Let the hon. member finish. 

Maueavi RASHID ALI LASKAR: — The hon. mover said that 
there has always been rivalry between the two Valleys. Did he 
not hear him say so? {Lmighter.) He cannot in the same breath 
say that that rivalry will go as soon as Sylliet goes. There are other 
districts in tlie Vailey. Some of his friends again supported him 
in saying that there are other districts in Assam which are ahsolute- 
ly Assam districts, f do not know how Ihey say so. Did they get 
their districts by conquest? (Laughter.) Because according to 
history the district of t/acliar at least did not belong to Assam, 
thfiugii I find that by some mistake it has been said that Cachar is 
an .Assam district. But how is this? The people of Oachar were 
not conquered. As soon as they accepted the British rule of their 
own accord it was annexed to Bengal, and it was under the Commis- 
sionership of the Dacca Division, and there are re(*ords in the 
Silchar record office to bear this out, and when it came to Assam 
it came along with Sylhot, and not before that 

The Hon’ble Rai Barahttr PROMODE CHANDRA DTJTTA : 
— Six months before Sylliet. 

Maulavi RASHID ALI LASKAR: — Oh, a difference of six 
in onths ? (Laughter.) 

The Hon’ nr, K Rai BAiiAinni PROMODE CHANDRA DUTTA : 
— Cachar came along with the other districts of Assam. 

Matjlavi RASHID ALI LASKAR : — Then, Sir, as for the 
Assam Valley members I may be wrong, but perhaps they are 
cherishing the idea that when Sylhet goes there will be a unique 
Assamiya province Avith swaraj tlierein. Is it within practical 
politics? Taking Cachar and Goalpara and the big Bengali- 
speaking population of the two districts I do not see how there can 
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be a simply Assamiya province unless some coercive measures are- 
taken to force the people to adopt the Assamiya language. 

Then, Sir, another point of view. As very lucidly explained by 
the Hon^ble Saiyid Muhammad Saadulla yesterday, taking the 
little population of the Assam Valley it would be next to insanitA*^ 
to believe that a Governor’s province can be retained for the Assam 
Valley alone. There may be an increase of population. What sort 
of population r' Tea garden population who have got no votes yet, 
Mymensinghias who have been described as half barbarous people. 
With their increase they will niaintain the status P Clearly not. 
(Laughter.) This is an illusion which, God forbid, will be removed 
very soon, and when it has been removed my friends will grieve for 
that. 

There is another peculiarity. I find since the beginning of the 
discussion of this resolution that iiiy friends of Sylhet having* in 
their opinion attained their objet?tive are keeping a dead silence, I 
presume because tJiey have realised in their heart of hearts that if 
thej^ go, the fate of the remainder of the province is sealed. These 
people want the same status as now. Now, if my friends of the 
Assam Valley are so charitable as. to wisli Sylhet to go without 
haA^ing regard to their own fate, whether tlicy Avill liave a Gover- 
nor’s province or a (himmissioner’s Division, if they be so chari- 
lable, personally they may be, but whether as representatives <»f 
their constituencies they be so charitable as to Avish whatever may 
come to the rest of the province at least if Sylliot may go is un- 
known, that may be a different thing. But they say let us part 
Avith Sylhet as friends ” but do they really mean it? It would 
be very little less than hypocrisy to say that let us part 
with Sylhet as friends ” and not to say let us get rid of Sylhet.” 
And if they be so cliaritable, let them I request be so charitable b) 
Cachar also, be<5ause the people of Cachar are fearing the very 
attitude taken by our friends of the Assam Valley, and so they re- 
fjuest that if not to-day let my friends to-morrow support their 
friends of Cachar — to part Avith them as friends as they are now 
trying to part with Sylhet 

SiujtJT NILMONI PITTJKAN : — They are family members. 

MATn^Avi BASHID ALT L ASKAR: — ^As for the Cachar people, 
these people have not migrated from the Assam Valley, they have 
not migrated from the hills, they have not dropped from heaven. 
The Cachar people are descendants of Sylhet and because they 
happen to be in a separate geographical limit and because they 
obstruct a hill district, the Liishai Hills, and for the cost of which 
the district pays, because of that alone they are to suffer and suffer 
for the Assam Valley? Their position is they do not want to go 
to Bengal, their main object is to remain with Sylhet. If Sylhet 
remains they want to remain, if Sylhet goes to Bengal they want, 
to go also.* That is the position of Cachar. (Hear/ hear/) I 
represent not only my own constituency but I represent the opinion 
of the entire district. And one final word to my friends of Sylhet. 

I haye nlready explained my position. If we can remain with them 
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Lliere ia Assaai, well and good; but if they leave us behind forgetting 
as they have recently Uianaged to forget the case of Cachar through 
whose aid they got the resolution passed I recpiest that they may not 
ijuiiiage to forget the case of Cachar if they go to Hengal again. So, 
1 oppose the resolution. 

Khan Bahadur ALAUDDIN AllMEl) CHAlIDIiUia Sir, 
1 rise to oppose this resoBition on two grounds. Eirstly, it is 
against the spirit of tlie letter of the (lovernnient of India follow- 
ing which this special session has been suniinoiied. Secondly, the 
majority of tlie people of S.ylhet are not willing to be united to 
Bengal. While opposing the resolution of Babu Brajendra Narayan 
‘(/haudhuri in -luiy 1924 1 explained in deiail as to the rigorous 
nature of llie Jjaiid He venue Itegulation of Bengal, the 1'enancy 
Act of Bengal, the starving condition of the TiOcal Boards and the 
increased rate of Chaukidari tax. I will not recapitulate them now. 
But 1 must mention that Sylhet <‘aii very reasonably boast with the 
neighbouring distri(?t of Bengal of having a better and larger mile- 
age of main and village roads, of having better and larger number 
of dispensaries, of better arrangements for kala aziir treatment and 
of giving free primary education. Sir, the House knows the people 
of Sylhet have been crying hoarse to give them a medical school at 
Sylliot and we heard very often, on nioie than one occasion from the 
Hou’hle Minister in charge of Tiocal Self-Government that he would 
do his best to give at least a siait to tl}e medical school during the 
term of his office. But, Sir, if we arc trarisforred now, Sylhet can 
never expect to have a medieval s(*hool foi* at least 20 years to come. 
Sir, the hope of getting a medical school at Sylliet will thus be 
tiipped in the bud. Considering the number of scholarships enjoyed 
by Tipperah and other neighbouring districts (»f Bengal both in 
school and collegiate education and also in medical schools and 
colleges we are afraid that our scholarships will surely be eiirtailed 
if we are transferred to Bengal. Sir, here we have been clamouring 
and clamouring rightly against the imposition of increased rates of 
court-fees and we are making proposals to make use of that money 
to the best advantage of the peojde for suy)plying water in rural 
areas. But, Sir, if we go to Bengal what becomes of us? We get 
a permanently increased rate of court-fees, a bit higher than even 
what we are now paying temporarily. -These are. Sir, the disad- 
vantages which the people of Sylh(?t will be subjected to, and under 
which the masses of the people will be the worst sufferers. TTow, 
Sir, let us see what are the advantages that we are going to get in 
Bengal to counterbalance the disadvantages narrated above and 
what heaven and earth will be created for us there. We are told 
that we would get a wider field for higher political activities in 
Bengal. But, vSir, having I'cgard to the disadvantages I think the 
supposed political advantage is of no value. We do not know how 
far we will be able to make our existence felt in Bengal and make 
our voice effective in the Bengal Council. These, Sir, are questions 
which deserve serious consideration; it is very likely that we will be 
the tail end of Bengal, much neglected and uncared for. Sir, there 
ii» a Bengali proverb I 
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It will be seea that many of our friends 

Babu KSHIllOD CHANDRA DEB : — Is he in order. Sir, in 
making personal reference? 

The Hoh’ble the PRESIDENT : — He is not making any per- 
sonal reference. 

Babu KSHIROD CHANDRA DEB:— He said “ TO 

The Hon’oee the PRESIDENT : —Yes, he only said j 

Khan Bahaduh ADAD'DDIN AHMED CHAUDHURI:— I 
simply said | 

Tub IIon’ble the PRESIDENT That is in order. 

Khan Bahaduh ALADDDIN AHMED CH AUDHURI : — It 
will be seen, Sir, that many of our fiTeiids both in and outside the 
House who have been leading this agitation for the transfer of 

Sylliet to Uengal have their in Bengal. That ia why. Sir,, 

they eaiiiLot see eye to eye witli us and think with us, although many 
of us pointed out to them the disadvantages w’hich serioUwsly affect 
the material interests of the people of Sylhet. Sir, I have many 
Muhammadan friends in Bengal Avith wlioiii I mix once or twice a 
year. I consulted \vitli them as to our prospects in Bengal but they 
did not w'elcome the idea. The result of voting in the Bengal 
Council on the question of the transfer of Sylhet to Bengal in 
December last will show that the majority of the Muhammadans did 
not support it. 

Tiik Hon’bli: Uai Bahauor PROMODE CHAI^DRA DUTTA: 
— A good many did. 

Khan Baiiaucr ALAUDDIN AHMED CIIAUDIIURI But a 
good majority opposed. Sir, by our going there we do not im- 
prove the nujnerial strength to any appreciable extent and it is very 
likely that our peo})le will receive a set back for many years to 
come. I consulted many of my thoughtful Hindu friends. They 
also agreed in thinking tliat for some years disadvantsige will have 
to be suffered. Sir, under these circumstances it will be a political 
blunder to support the transfer by any means or under any condi- 
tions and I would therefore request the members of Sylhet to con- 
sider the question seriously once again before they go to the lobby. 
I request them not to be led away by sentiment or by the idea of 
any political victory or defeat but to look to the interests of the 
people as a whole. Sir, in spite of the expression of opinion of 
our representatives in the Council in July last, the Government 
desired to be satisfied as to the real wishes of the people and started 
an enquiry. From the Government report it will be seen that 
Mr. Bentinck, the Commissioner of the Surma Valley, found that 
the people of Sylhet had no real wish at all to go. He writes that 
if they have any opinion at all it is the opinion of their landlords 
and the latest orator of a village meeting. He then remarks further 
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;that there are iuclications that the feeling against the re-iinion 
was growing and was likely to become more vocal. Sir, does it 
mean that the majority of the people of Sylhet are willing to be 
.united with Bengal. I think it will not justify the Government of 
Assam to give any indication whatsoever to support the resolution 
before the House. I think in matters like this a clear and unambi- 
guous expression of opinion in favour of the transfer by the people 
is absolutely necessary to warrant the Government of Assam to vote 
in favour of the resolution. 

Sir, some people of the South Sylhet Division, Mussalmans and 
Hindus, have sent in written instructions to me to indicate their un- 
willingness to the transfer of Sydhet to Bengal and I will read them 
here. 

I 

vflt >£tc9iaf5» 

?'G?l 

I 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahahub PBOMODE CIIAXDllA DT3TTA : 
—How many signatures? 

Khan Bahaduk ALAUDDIN AHMfH) CHAIIDHTJIII :— You 
will see. There are 27 signatures here (At this stage Babu Kishna 
.Sundar Dam was speaking something which was not heard at the 
Heporters* table). I should not be interrupted like this. I must 
have liberty of speech. 

The HoN^nnK tub PRESIDENT: — He should be allowed to pro- 
ceed. He should not be interrupted in this way. 

Khan Bahadur ALAUDDIN AHMED CHAUDHIIRI: — 

sifs 5Tt c^5i ’Tt^tps c»fc»Rj ^ 

jpFOT’R «rmnf *ri?«n c«r 

«iic?rc*r?r ^fs 
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fitw*r '»it*i^ CT^riCT 

t*if^ ’R^ «w:5^^ 0^^% I '5ii»nCT^ CTf^^n»R nK 

^jfe* (?n’tj^t?i CT Ft^?*t ^ t2ff®*ifB ^1^ 

♦ttftc^c^, c^^fcenr <ii^«R f^, irfjtf ^jf^-® c»i^ sinrf^ «2it^*tf5 
*ttf%C^CW^ =r|'l C?R ^n C«fC»I ^C?[, uq, 

f^, •^, ^fl*^ ^1 (?ltt^ «l«T^ f^ ? CT f*rfv^ 

»r5l'?i1’t*f «T5icw? Tft^ ‘-q^«rt3f 

w\^ <«rrt^wi c*r: 5^ i<iwc»r cf[t cwc*rsr 

'j^Rtu f*nf^ I 

®it«ftircn'9 ct «rc*p»Fi ^iuc^ 

»j9^w ^tsr, c»r ^91 35^^ «rtf^ ^ ^ ^fwc^ 

C9«l^|3^m*tir •ja^ ’if^atsi •tti ^i «ii£?tf^t«f^( 9[tc«' 

Fl^sn I 

W-*rtai, ’TprR ^STfS^ 

•v ** 

^Ft9nfs*tt® n?iCT’?Ri ^i- 

fii’R:^ vii^sT «rtftc5i? ?iTiwra -sr^tu »2ff^*rrt^ 

^ ssT^T? 

CT (RW*I, 

^fii^ ^il^itf^’ft.^ f^*tw c^f»i^tii5i I 

%^Ks^£i^^ «nfsf v£it «n<^t 

^fac^f? c^ vflCTt*tfl 1^ 9rt« 91 

9i^9!i»fRic«nj *tc?r c«i§ >i^'2R ^fscsr c^r^ 

«ilOTC»l? ^^US Wl ^R1 c»l1^^ C9»(51^ «ctff 

o®^5ft ««1iR vii^nBR ’fcei'a »rR>r 

»19’4IC9 •>ir.9HfC99 C^ >i9:»T C9?t9f9 9Pf«9lff* 
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I 


<il^t^ 'Bltwr^sq — 
iff8 ") c=s 

»2rr^^t^ ^sr, I C^, 

on f^C»r^ ^ o\ ) <£f«jT^ f*j^ I 

Kuan Bauauuh ALAUDDIN AHMED CH A UDHUIII : - There 
is, Sir, another letter written to me (•oiitniniiig si^-natnres of 2,000 * 
people. This is froni Maulvi Ahdnl Wadad and Ahdul AVahaab : — 

“ That we are iuduee<l by some of our eoinitryjuen to approach 
you to express their opinion that they are not at all williiif^ with the 
proposal of the ‘ Sylliet-Jlenj^al ainalgaination and to request you 
on })ehalf of them to rej)resent tlie idea tliat they are str ictly against 
this proposal,’ i.e., they are firm willing* to remain in Assam. 

The signatures of about 2,000 leading members obtained from 
several gatherings are attached herewith, the receipt of which please 
acknowledge/’ 

There is a third letter in Bengali from Maulavi Syed llehanuddin • 
Hussain and Maulavi Zohi Alam Chaudhury. 

^T»rr^ *1^ — 

'stJrt?! 

^5t*R 9fM^ tfs \ 


c^'N. 

^b'C«r 





These, Sir, clearly show, how the people who have been able to 
realize the issues are thinking. It will be further seen from the 
report of the written opinion of the Hon’ble Minister for Local 
Self-Government that he too thought — ^and sincerely thinks that the 
transfer of Sylhet will not be to the benefit of the resjt of Assiim and 
of Sylhet as well. He gives the figures of the Bengali-speaking 
population of the province and wrote in his note : — 

‘‘ The province is therefore essentially a Bengali-speaking pro- 
vince and if Sylhet is to go away why not the rest? ” 
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But now he says. Sir, that Sylhet alone should go. He further 
says : — 

Again, if Sylhet goes, can the claim of Cachar.and Ooalpara 
be resisted? If the wishes of the people and racial aflSnity are any 
criteria, these two districts have the same claim as Sylhet.^' 

He writes further : — 

Again if Sylhet alone goes, over 23 lakhs of the Bengali-speak- 
ing people go away. What about the remaining 12 lakhs? The 
Bengalees who were the predominant people in the province will at 
once sink down to a very secondary position. As a Bengali I feel 
for them and would naturally like to take them with us. 

But now, Sir, he wants to go alone. He is now supporting a 
resolution leaving Cacliar and Ooalpara behind. Then lie feels a 
great sympathy for the Muhammadans of the Assam Valley and 
writes : — 

“ Then, again, if the Muhammadans of the Snrma Valley or 
even of Sylhet go away, the Muhammadans of the Assam Valley 
will be ill a minority and lose the stiong position they now hold. 
I have spoken to some Muhammadan gentlemen of the Assam Valh?y 
and they fully realise the danger.’^ 

Jfow, Sir, the House will see which way the wnud is blowing. 
Besides the above he warned the people of (xoalpara also. He 
writes : — 

Minus Sylhet, Goalpara will be the only permanently-settled 
province in the midst of a number of temporarily-settled districts — 
the danger is not fanciful and Ooalpara knows *it.^’ 

It will thus appear, Sir, in wliat mind he gave notit^e of the resolu- 
tion for the transfer of Sylhet to Bengal and how he is supporting 
the present resolution, I would request the hon’ble members of the 
Assam Valley to see the sincerity of his movement and activities. 

Mr. Nilmoni IMiukaii in his speech yesterday remarked that the 
separation of Sylhet Muhammadans will not affec;t the interests of 
the Muhammadans of the Assam Valley and mentioned that there 
are two Muhammadans of his valley decorating the Cabinet. I say. 
Sir, that these appointmeTits are due to the numerical strength con- 
tributed by the Surma Valley Muhammadans; otherwise the Assam 
Valley could not have expected a Muhammadan Minister at all. 

Mr. Phukan further made mention of the Viceroy’s speech 
yesterday as to the satisfactory manner in which the Reforms are 
being worked out in Assam. Does he think that the Reforms haves 
been worked out withoiit Sylhet? Does he not equally remember 
how His Excellency the Viceroy warned us all to consider the 
momentus question seriously having regard to all the circumstances, 
and I woulcl recpiest Mr. Phukan to bear in mind the speech of the 
Viceroy as a whole. 

Mr. Phukan further observed that the loss of 33 per cent, of the 
population of the districit of Sylhet will he coiinterbalanced by the 
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emigrants from the Bengal districts. If we luathematically cal- 
culate the number of the immigrants for the past years as pointed- 
by the Ilon’ble Maulavi Muhammad Saadulla^ it will, I think, 
take about 50 years to have SiG lakhs of people inhabiting the district 
of Sylhet. Sir, even this calculation is likely to fail for want of 
lands in the Assam V'alley and also for the want of »syuipathy froiUi 
the members of tliat Vallej'. 

Thus having regard to all the circumstances I am strongly 
opposed to this resolution. 

Mk. TARAPliASAD CHAIilHA: — Sir, although 1 gave notice- 
of another resolution I. would like to speak in support of this resolu- 
tion and withdraw my own. This resolution is so framed that the- 
Government of India vrill be iii a position to take action on it because- 
as amended by the Hou’ble liai Bahadur Promode Chandra Dutta 
the first part is now quite indepeiideiit of the second part. Of 
course formerly it was not designed to be independent of the other 
part but now the wording has set all doubts at rest. But the inter- 
ests of the Assam Valley will be eqiialW protected by this resolution- 
as by the other one of Avliich I gave notic^e. It is the general desire 
of everybody in Assam that for the peaceful administration of the 
rest of the proviiuie the question of reunion of Sylhet should be 
settled to the satisfaction of the people of Sylhet {Hear! hear!). 
After all the discussions we have heard 1 have no doubt there is a 
genuine feeling among all se(*tioiis of the people of Sylhet to be 
united witli Bengal. Of course Khan Bahadur Alauddin Chaudhuri 
has read some papers in which a contrary opinion is expressed, but 
here the decision of this Council Avill prevail over any opinion ex- 
pressed outside. And here ptiblic opinion of Sylhet is very well 
represented in this Council. In fact their representation is far 
higlier than the representation of the people of the Asvsam Valley. 
So I have iio doubt that their members will decide to-day, will re- 
present the real feeling of the people of Sylhet and we have no 
reason to beliind that decision. We have heard a great deal about 
the advantages wJiich Sylhet will derive by being reunited with 
Bengal, but now I want to say that the Assamese people also, the* 
people of the rest of the province, will also be benefited by their 
reunion because although we have iiever grudged the special ad- 
vantages enjoyed by our Sylhet brethren in this province, yet we* 
feel that once Sylhet is removed much (Tovernineiit friction will be* 
removed from our Council from within the adjninistration and we- 
shall have a more homogeneous people following common ideals, 
following our own national ideals and advance on our own lines. 
I have already said that the conditions of Sylhet are quite different' 
from that of the Assam Valley. In Sylhet the incidence of taxation 
is only Re. 1-6-0 per head whereas in the Assam Valley the inci- 
dence of taxation per head is Rs. 3-2-0. Now if we-are to continue* 
like this will it be fair to maintain the incidence of taxation like* 
this in future At the same time it will be very difficult to adjust 
the taxation to an equitable basis. Moreover, I have already said 
we the Assamese are not getting sufficient representation in Council* 
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and if Sylhet is to remain in Assam we shall continue to suffer 
from this under-representation. Once Sylhet is removed, we shall 
have a homogeneous people following our own interests. 

Now, Sir, fear has been expressed by our Muhammadan brethren 
of the Assam Valley as to the disadvantages that may result to their 
community by the transfer of Sylhet. I beg to submit that the 
Muhammadans of Assam Valley- have more interests in common 
with their Hindu brethren of this Valley than with the Muham- 
madans of the other Valley. And in these days communal 
considerations and sectarian considerations should give way before 
other higher considerations, national considerations. As a matter 
of fact our Muhammadan brethren of this Valley have very little 
to complain of. There have always been very exordial feelings bc?t- 
ween the Hindus and Muhammadans. Even in the election to local 
I3t»ards we find Muhammadans are fairly elected by Hindu electors. 
In the Sibsagar Local Board and North Lakhimpur Local Board one 
Hindu seat in each case has been given to 9 Muhammadan mem- 
bers. This testifies to the general cordial feeling throughout the 
whole Valley between the Hindus and Muhammadans; and in the 
matter of treatment by (xovernment also we find that Assam Valley 
Muhammadans are well represented in all the de[)artments. Tn 
future also I think they will have no cause of fear. 

Then another apprehension is raised that once Sylhet goes the 
question of the transfer of Cachar and Goalpara will arise. But 
I feel sure that there has never been any desire on the part of the 
masses of Goalpara and Cachar to be united with Bengal and more- 
ever only a few isolated factions may have expressed such opinion, 
but the masses themselves do not want to go. Those districts have 
always formed part of Assam and they cannot cite the instance (»f 
Sylhet as a precedent. It will not help them in the least. So we 
have no fear on that account. Thirdly, the the question of status — 
our Hon’ble Minister for Education has said that the question of 
status has been dealt with in a co-ordinate clause which is not a 
condition precedent to the recommendation for transfer. I beg to 
submit that we do not lose in any way by putting the recommend- 
ation in that form because the question of status is not really rele- 
vant to the question of the union of Sylhet with Bengal^ {Hear ! 
hear!). However we have to take notice of this because incident- 
ally that subject has been referred to in -paragraph 4 of the 
Government ■ of India’s letter. If there had been no reference to 
that we need not have touched on it at all because we have such 
u strong case and there are such strong grounds for us to press for 
the continuance of the present status and for granting us advance- 
ment of political rights, that we need not have passed any resolution 
on that subject at this stage. However since the Government of 
India thought fit to refer to that subject we as a matter of caution 
’have made reference to that subject now. It is better to err on the 
side of ciantion. The reduction of the status of Assam is inconceiv- 
able because it would be inconsistent with the undertaking of the 
• Secretary of State that where the working of the Reforms have been 
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satisfactory fnrllier advance would l»e given by the Statutory Coni- 
jjiissioii. Assam has worked the liefornis satisfactorily for the last 
six years and no less an authority than tlie Viceroy himself Jias 
acknowledged it. And 1 do not think iliai after tl»ese six years any 
retrograde step ivS jiossible. The Ilon’ble J*]du<*ation Minister also 
referred to the 9th Despatch and the misery proposals made in ilial 
Despatch. However, it must be said that the proposals contained 
in that Despatch were far in advance of the times iii Avhich that 
Despatch was Avritten. hlA^eu in that ])espati*h tlie (xoverjiineiit 
leconimeiided an adA^aiice on the then existing status. As a matter 
of fact that 9th Despatch w^as OA^ejaiiled and we got a status pi iicti- 
tally etjual to the status of llengal. In fuinie also Ave haA*e no 
leason to tear that (xovernincnt will pri>pose a loAvio- stains for us 
than the neighbouring proAnnee of Dengal. It the Avorse comes to 
the AA-orst, if such a lower status be proposed then the plains districts 
can press for union AAdth Dengal. In fact thert? Avould be no veas«>n- 
able cause of fear on that score. Assam has a a^oi v glorious history 
and we had self-go A’eiiiing institutions of our oavii under the Ahoni 
Tlaj AA’hich aa'us a form of oligarchy. The Assamese ]>eo])le made 
very wonderful roads and tanks and temples and bridges whi<di even 
now cornniaiid the praise of modern engineers. lleinforced com-rete 
work is a modern iiiA'ention, a modern iilea of Western couiitrios. 
if we gi> and see the Ahoin structures we find n.'in forced brick Av<irk 
three or four hundred years old. in other res|)ects also tin? Assaine>e 
A^ere an advanced people. They Avere endowed Avith a ]>olitical 
genius whereby they could keep peace on the frontiers of Assam and 
^they eA^en exacted penalties from the frontier tribes. The Assamese 
literatures once AA’as a A^ery flourishing literature and embraced, all 
fields of knoAvledge — science, history and religion. I do not think 
that in this iJOtli (^entury the Ihitish Parliament Avill eAer think of 
putting such a people as the Assamcvse again back in tlie path of 
advance, or in any way place obstacles in their Avay of their deve- 
lojmient. It we are giA’^en a chance even noAv aa i? shall be able to 
.diow our Avorth, to take a respected place among the nations of 
India. So I haA^e no fears that the GoA^ernment of India or the 
Ili*iiish Parliament will eAer take a retrograde step, and for the 
good of the Assamese and for the good of the district of Sylhet T 
support this motion. 

Mattlavi ABDUL MAZTD ZIAOSSHAAIS Sir, before speak- 
ing on the resolution itself T would briefly refer to the GoA’ermnent 
of India\s letter Avhich we liaA’^e got from Sir. Tonkinson which is 
relevant to the purpose of the discussion of the resolution itself. 
The Government of India say in paragraph 6 that the Government 
of India trust that these conclusions will clear the ground for a final 
decision of the question in the Assam LogislatiA^c Council. Sir, 
far from clearing the ground for a final derision I AA'cuild submit 
this Government of Indians letter is a puzzling document. The 
GoA-ernment of India wanted that we should pass an unconditional 
resolution in the Assam Council and then they wanted an uncondi- 
tional opinion from the Government of Assam itself. But Ave at 
the same time can claim the same amount of unconditional reply or 
STAT COM 2 B 
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opinion from the Government of India itself. The Government o£ 
India have not cleared its position though the issues before them 
were very simple. The issues were whether Sylhet shouhl l>e 
transferred or not, and next whether the status of the province 
should remain intact or not. These were the two simple issues. 
The former issue whether Sylhet should bo transferred or not I 
think was decided by this Counc-il, to transfer Sylhet. The Govern- 
meiit of India could have at once said “ Well, this is our position 
with regard to the status They have not done so and I should 
say. Sir, it was very improper of the Government of India not In 
have done so (hear, hear), because this has j^roduced vsome mis- 
givings ill our minds. Had the Government of India said before 
that this would be their position if Sylliet were transferred to Bengal 
with the clear issues before us we could have decidtMl at once whetlicr 
we should vote for the resolution Avhich is being discussed or whether 
we should oppose it. 

i?fow. Sir, what is the pui*]HJse which has actuated the (Jovein- 
meut of India from not l icmring that ])osition ? I woiilil submit. 
Sir, this may l)e one of the purposes. 'I'he yeav 1929 is drawino 
near, when all the other proviiues of India will clamour for better 
and higher political rights besirles mere status, and Assam bein ;4 
the backward province will think of n(» other or better i)oliti(*al rigliis 
than that of the status of the province. If Sylhet is transferred to 
Bengal then Assam will l)e busy with no other question but that 
of their existence ajid the Government of IiicUa sitting on the hills 
of Simla will .smile at us and see how we are pleading and playing 
into their hands. Sir, 1929 is drawing near and I believe every- 
body in this House should think thri«*e and ponder this fiuestion 
before they vote for it. If they find that our status i*s guarantoiMl 
by the Government of India then let them vote with a clear mini, 
but if they find that their status is not guaranteed, that they arc. 
risking their very existence as regards status, T think they shoubl 
not vote because that would be a pretext of the Government of 
India. You are now busying yourselves with the status point 
instead of higher political rights. So I say that before we are 
assured of our *status we cannot vote for the transfer of Sylhet t(> 
Bengal. I would ask all my Assamese brethren to think over this 
question. Then there may be another position of the Government 
of India that perhaps they are not now in a position to think as in 
what would be the status of Assam, because we know. Sir, that the 
attitude of the Government of India with regard to the status will 
car^y very great weight with the Secretary of State and whatever 
recommendation is made will be given very careful consideration, 
and there is every likelihood that what the Government of India 
recommend will be carried into effect by the Secretary of State for 
India. So, Sir, the Government of India has not given any clear 
and unconditional reply, and consequently they have no right in 
the fitness of things to fetter our rights to discuss the matter in the 
same unconditional way, namely, that unless our status is guarantee^ 
we cannot allow Sylhet to go to Bengal. I think. Sir, this is tbe 
position to which we have been driven by the Government of India’s 
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letter. But then. Sir, if we read between the lines (*arefully there 
is some despair wdiieh arises iinconciously in our minds, namely, 
the Government of India have said that after the population of 
Assam is reduced in the event of the transfer of Sylhet by 33 per 
centum they would be unable to stale what would be tlie status. 
This, Sir, is ominous, and I should think, Sij*, Ihe (Toveijiment of 
India, say, though not in so many words, tliat the reduction of the 
population of Assam Avhich is a uecessaiy eonsecpience of the transfer 
of Sylhet to Bengal would be a great factor in deciding adversely 
the question of the status of Assam. I can put no other meaning to 
these last lines of paragraph 4 of tlio Government of Tn(lia^s letter 
which we have received from Mr. Tonkinson. If that is so. Sir, 

1 think we (‘aniiot vote for ihis motion. Then, Sir, we know that 
before the reforms were extended to Assam some of our authi>rities 
was unwilling that Assam should get the full advantage of the 
reforms, hut Ave got sympathy in some quarters and reforms were 
extended to us. Now after the transfer of Sylhet our population 
will be considerably reduced, and T think it will be a pretext Avith 
our authorities to say Avtdl Assam is already backward, your pojni- 
lation Las been leduced so you eainiot got the status r/tfo tnxti of 
your proAunce. Ifow, Sir, to us the (|uestion wheiher Sylhet lose 
or gain by tlio transfer is not so very a primaiy thing as the fiuestion 
whether Ave avLo remain in Assam lose <»r gain by the transfer. Tlie 
instinct of self-preserA’^atioii within certain limits guides a man’s 
actiAMties in the juost dominant AAay than any other llniig, ami tlie 
little blessings, little adA’^antages, however small and however in- 
,, -significant they niay be Avhich we have got from a GoA’einor's 
province cannot be sacrificed to the question of the transfer of 
Sylhet if our status is impaired. So the (piestiou of the transfer of 
Sylhet to us is a subordinate tiling, and in fact aa’p should feel that 
it should be subordinated to the primary question of tlie status, and 
I emphasisse once more that unless our status is guararitoed we can- 
not allow Sylhet to go to Bengal. The position of Goalpara is 
]>eculiar. My hon’ble friend Srijnt Nilmoni Pbukan w’as saying 
yesterday in this hall that only the Itaja of Ganripur wants to go to 
Bengal and not others. I have. Sir, this telegram Avhich I liaA^e got 
in my band 

SniJUT NILMONI PHTTKATf : — T rise to a point of order. The 
question of Goalpara does not arise. 

Matjuavt ABDUL MAZID ZTAOSSHAMS :~My friend raised 
the question yesterday, and so I am only giving a reply. The 
Ifoii’ble Minister for Education also made mention of Goalpara. 

The Hon’ble the PRESIDENT: — He is perfectly in order I 
think. 

Maulavi ABDUL MAZID ZIAOSSHAMS : — I was* saying that 
this is a telegram from a very influential man of Mankachar to say 
that the peojde and public of Mankachar want that if Sylhet is 
united with Bengal the permanently-settled portion of Goalpara 
*!*hould also be transferred to Bengal. The deputation which 
“u^aited upon Hia Excellency the Viceroy at Amingaon consisted of 

2 B 2 
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many persons besides the Zainiiidars. Sri jut Nilmoni Phukan said 
that beeause a certain kingdom had within its fold a small portioii 
of people which may diifer from the rest of the people on ethnologi- 
cal and on nudal grounds, well it has got the right to retain that 
within its fold. T think that that is not a sound proposition. Wti 
know that within the province of Bengal during the time of the 
Moghuls there were many portions of other provinces, as well as 
under the British Baj, but in spite of that Bengal has been separated 
from those portions, and ^Bengal cannot claim them nor are thost^ 
people willing to come to Bengal. Ethnological, racial and coinnni- 
nal questions are dominating things, and the people have a right to 
demand where they want to he and where not to be. This is simply 
a side reference. By the transfer of Sylhet if it is at all affected wc 
lose a substantial amoiuit of people to vote for our political rigid > 
and liberties which will be necessary in 1929. So I would ask niv 
friends to ask Sylhet to remain with us till that time because the 
more the number the greater the support wo get to fight for a 
common fate. So, Sir, I would ask my Assam friends to tliiiik 
about this matter whether Sylhet will be necessary or not by the 
number of ]) 0 ])ulatimi of Sylhet by- the amouiit of politic*al enlighf- 
eiiment that they pos.sess — of course we are equally enlightoned- 
yhnt(fhtcr), vSo I would ask them to consider this matter whether 
we allow them to go or not, because we would roc|Uire their support 
in education, in enlightenment, in political rights, in 1929, whei; 
all other provinctvs will be getting fuller rights. My sole intiMition 
in this speech is to emphasize the question of stains, bat as I In 
resolution stands and as ihe amendment that I intend to move* 
stands T think I cannot oppose tin's resolntioi» either because 1 fcr*l 
that there is justice on the side c)f Sylhet a])ait from all other <|ues- 
tinus and also because T feel. Sir, along with the Sylhet people, ilml 
tlie majority of them, there may be a difference of opinion, am 
willing to go to Bengal, and I think thcjy liave got a right of detei- 
miuing themselves where they want to he. Of course when tlii'^ 
question is joined witli other questions to us it becomes a minor 
(jtiestioii, but to vSylliet it bec-omes a primary (|uestioii. T can neither 
oppose the resolution nor can I vote for it because Goal para ainl 
Sylhet are the only two permaiieutly-settled distrifds in Assam, ainl 
if Sylhet is traiisferied Goalpara will feel the pang of separation 
very keenly. And as regards the administrative advantages which 
we would have got in common for Sylhet and Goalpara from our 
rulers if Sylhet would have roiiiained joined Avith our fate, we 
c*annot claim tlie same advantages of administration, when we will 
have to fight for them alone. At the same time I submit tliat the 
o]>inioii in Goalpara as regards the transfer of Goalpara to Bengal 
divided. Of thc» four Coilncillors I think the majority are for the 
transfer hut then, Sir, there is a strong minority which cannot be 
OA'erlooked at the present stage, and my hoii^de friends of the 
Assam Valley are also strongly opposed to tlie transfer of Goalpara 
to Bengal as they think that they haA’e got some claim upon Goal- 
par^,, which I deny that they have any {laughter). But, Sir, so 
long as we remain in Assam "we have got the right and it is our 
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privilege that so long as we remain in Assam we must have Assam 
as a Governor's province. But as I said before I cannot vote on 
this resolution. It has been split uj) now. Had it stood in its 
original form I would have voted for it, because I think it was a 
conditional resolution and the Government of India cannot expect 
anything better. So if I get any opportunity to move my amend- 
ment I shall vote. 

Baivcj BKAJENDRA NAKAYAN OH AXJUHURI Sir, last 
evening in spite of the call from my hon’ble friend Rai Bahadur 
Sadananda Howerah I refrained from taking aiiw part in the divS- 
cussion. But I find this morning that the main issues are being 
greatly clouded by extraneous matters and grounds which we covered 
and decided in 1924 are being resuscitated and discussed again. I 
am therefore compelled by a duty to my constituency and to the 
district of Sylhet to rise and protest and wain this Council against 
clouding the true issues. The only opposition so far in this Councdl 
to the resolution of Mr. Dowerah has (;ome from some Miislim 
cioiistitiiencies — I do not say members — in Upper Assam, and from 
two Muslim membervS — in this (*ase I refuse to say (constituencies — 
from Sylhet. I find, Sir, that the feelings among Muslims in 
Assam proper are sore and my esteemed friend the Hou'ble Maulavi 
Saadiilla feels himself forlorn. I <j[uite sympathise w’ith him in his 
fc^eling of loneliness, but I would earnetly ask him to search his 
mind and see if the reason of his feeling lonely, the true cause of his 
loneliness is not in his mind. It is not in the small number of his 
co-religionisis in Assam. Can he not feel tliat he is an Assamese, 
that he has the same traditions as my Kon/ble friend Mr. Kuladbar 
Chaliha or Manlavi Faiznur Ali. T know. Sir, in this House he 
once prided himself iipon the traditions of old Assam — I believe he 
spoke of stories of Usha and Anirudlia. If hc^ feels proud of these 
traditions, and as he does speak the language of Assam, I see no 
reason why he should not own thedC lakhs of ])eople which will still 
be left in Assam after the departure of Sylhet as his brethren and not 
feel forlorn. I feel sure, Sir, the 40 lakhs of the non-Muslims 
there will receive him as their brother, and I am also quite sure 
that from the high respect wdiich he commands among the people of 
Assam generally for his abilities, he will be owned as the leader by 
my hon’ble friends Mr. Kuladhar Chaliha, Manlavi Faiznur All 
and Sri jut Kamakhyaram Baruah. Someone to-day said that there 
is no chance after the transfer of Sylhet to Bengal of a Muslim 
entering the Cabinet in Assam. I say, why not? If the coinmunar 
feeling is got over, if Muslims and non-Muslims can feel like one 
nation, if they can all feel that they are all Assamese what is there 
to prevent an able and patriotic Moslem from leading the (*oun1ry 
and getting into the Cabinet? 

Sir, we meet here in this session to discuss the question of the 
transfer of Sylhet in the light of the issues framed in the Govern- 
ment of India’s letter to the Chief Secretary to the Government of 
Assam. I hope all hon’ble members have carefully read that letter. 
The Government of India therein say that they have finished the' 
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prelinunary enquiry and after finishing^ the preliminary enquiry 
they have framed certain issues which must be answ^ered by the 
Government of Assam and the Assam Council and by the Goveni- 
ment of Bengal and the Bengal Council before they arrive at a 
final decision. Sir, I would remind hon’ble members of this House 
of the quotation I made from the Montagu-Chelmsford report in 1924 
where it was laid down that a clear re(iuest from the represmitatives 
of the people concerned must'come thro\igh the local Council before 
any action can be taken. That showed that before any action is 
taken, before any enquiry is made, the Government. insisted on being 
sure that there is a real public demand. That assurance was given 
by the people of Sylliet through their representatives in this Council 
and I believe they think that the general desire of the people of 
Sylhet is now a closed question. The Government of India have 
not made the slightest mention of the desire of the people of Sylhet 
in their letter although they made mention of the desire of a portion 
of the district regarding «Taiiitias and also about Cachar. Impli- 
citly therefore they think that the question, the desire of the people 
of Sylhet to be included in Bengal, is* a closed question. They are 
not satisfied that 

Rev. J. J. M. NICHOLS-ROT : — May I ask a question, Sir? 

The Hon’jile the PRESIDENT Yes. 

Rev. j. j. M. NlCnOLS-ROY May I know whether it is 
cl earl J' stated that the Government of India has said th.at the ques- 
tion of the desire of the people of Sylhet is a closed question? 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHATJDHUIM:-! am sorry 
that the honMile member missed what 1 said. 1 said that by impli- 
cation, because my argument is this, that in this letter the Govern- 
ment of India say something about the Jaintia Parganas, about the 
desire of the Jaintia Parganas. They say soiiietlung about the 
desire of the people of Cachar, but they say nothing about the desire 
of the people of Sylhet. Also they say that they have finished the 
preliminary enquiry. The condition precedent to the preliminary 
enquiry was that there must be a clear request from the represent- 
atives of the people concerned. 

Rev. j. j. M. NICHOLS-ROY : — There is no clear statement. 

Babu BR AJENDRA NARAYAN CHATTDHURI No, no 
clear statement. By imjdication I take it. If hon’ble members 
still think that the question of the desire of the people of Sylhet 
•can again be raised in this Council and if they W'ant proof we are 
quite ready to give them proofs but I am afraid the fifteen minutes 
now at my disposal will be too short for that. But I hope most 
hoii’ble members have got themselves informed through the press 
of what have been going on in Sylhet for the last ten years, at any 
rate for the last two or three years. The reunion committee of 
Sylhet have made a list of public opinions recently given, that is 
the opinion given since the month of July 1925. 1 shall not read 

it. I shall leave' it to some other members to read afterwards. So 
then itrwill be seen that most of the influential associations are still 
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in favour of the transfer. Sir, I shall discuss the issues raised in 
the Government of India’s letter in their sequence. Paragraph 2 
makes pientioii of Cachar. I find, Sir, that Cachar members are 
very sore. Indeed their feelings towards us, the members from 
Sylhet, are something like those of a jilted lady but I can assure 
them that we haA^e not been unfaithful to them. We have tried the 
best we could for them. When I moved my resolution in this Coun- 
cil in 1924 I had no definite information about the state of public 
opinion in Cachcar. I was givtm contraiy versions. It was for that 
reason that 1 refrained from adding Ca*:-har in my original resolu- 
tion. After coming to this Coiiiicil the majority of tlio members 
from Cachar requested me to accept an amendment including 
Cachar. I did that with alacrity. After the amended resolution 
was passed His Ex(‘elleiicy Sir John Iverr in addressing this House 
said that he felt no dilliculty abi)ut Sylliei but he wanted furtliei* 
light about. certain diflicailties he felt about the distrh i of Cachar and 
iiiA^ted the roj)rescvntativ(\s to come and discuss those points Avith 
him. There, Sir, the representatives of Cachar missed a golden 
opportunity. The dilficulty of the (xoAornment of AsvSam was 
about the Lushai Hills. Again, Sir, I do not know hoAV’^ the 
difficailty <-an be soK-ed just now. But if I read the signs and por- 
tents of the times correctly I feel almost sure that the Hill districts 
of Assam Avill be separated sooner or later and I hope within about 
fiA^e or six years, and wlieii this is done the case of Cachar will be 
a clear case. Indeed, Sir, I hope then that Assam will be very 
glad to get rid of Cachar 

IlAi Bahaduk SADANANDA BOWERAH No. 

Baiut BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CM ATTDIITTRI : — I said all 
the hills. I need not spemilate on what will happen six or ten years 
later, but that is my surmise. But one thing is clear, Sir, that if 
like Sylhet other dislrieds also want to be cut off from .Assam they 
must do so by niutnal consent. The point of mutual consent was 
laid vstress on by the Mojitfoi’d report. This is the easiest solution 
of the matter and in the case of Sylhet at any rate we are quite 
happy to have obtained mutual consent. Then Cachar’s another 
difficulty has been that its request to he incorporated Avith Bengal 
has been dismissed by the Bengal Council. How that happened 
I do not know, because I knoAV it is still the cry of Bengal that 
Cachar should be included. I am afraid that the representatives 
who pleaded for Caidiar did not do full justice to their case. 

About the (juestion of deficit we need not discuss it: liere because 
it does not much concern this Council. Regarding the Jaintias, the 
Government of India say theA" woubi prefer a geographical ])oundary 
between the province of Bengal and that of Assam. I do not know 
whether a lengthy discussion here on the sul)ject whether the Jain- 
tias historically belong in Assam or Sylhet or what would he the 
natural boundary between. Bengal and Assam if Sylhet is Iransferred 
would be of much service to the GoA^'ciument of India. I think, 
Sir, the l)est course for the Chief Sec'.retary to the Government of 
Assam would have been to take one of the members of the Council 
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of the Governor tieneral of India to the edge of the Jowai Hills and 
ask Jiiin to stand on a precipice on the border and look down upon 
the plains of the Jaiiitia Parganas. That "would have been the most 
ionvdncing reply. Anybody who has been to that part of the country 
will say unhesitatingly and at once that the Jowai Hills are the 
natural boundary between Sylhet and Assam. 

Itegarding the status, Sir, it api>ears that the Government of 
India’s letter is not fjuite clear as Mr. Ziaosshains has said and it 
also seems to me that it is contradictory. The Govei'innent of India 
say that they consider that the future status of Assam is a separate 
question to 'be dei‘ided on its iiieribs after the transfer. Put in the 
same breadth they say that Assam for some time at any rate will 
remain a Governor’s proA’ince. I do not know. Sir, hoAV ran the 
two statements be re(*oiiciled . How can th(5 (Toverument of India 
say that Assam will remain a Governor’s province unless tliey baye 
decided tlial it is to be remained so? If there were any doubt in 
the rniTid of the Government of India that the transfer of the district 
of Sylhet would do any injury to the status of Assam, it would have 
been their duty to wait for Parliamentary sam tion before they with 
the consent of tlie Secretary of State can order a transfer. But 
they say that the (jiiestion of the status will bo de(*ided after the 
transfer. [f there is any doubt that the status of any of the eight 
major provinces conferred by the Government of India Act is in 
jeopardy, the Government of India with the consent of the Secre- 
tary of State cannot act under Section 00 because being a subordinate 
authority they (?annot af;t in such a way ns to undo the work done 
by the firitish Parliament. It Avould be like a servant after doing 
a prohibited act going to his master and saying Sir, I liaA’e 
broken this, please repair it.” The instant answer of the master 
would be you had uo jurisdiction to do it and therefore tlie thing 
is not valid ”. The Government of India’s letter seems to have 
been written in a diplomatic*, spirit. My suspicion gained strength 
Avben I read in the Press a copy of a letter written by Mr. Chanda 
to Sir Alexander Muddiiiian and the report of an interview given to 
Mr. T. 11. Pliukan by Sir Alexander. Mr. T. R. Phukan says in 
that letter to the Press that he had a discussion with Sir Alexander 
about the question of status and ultimately Sir Alexander was 
obliged to say that there is not much in the reduction of population 
argumeTit. How could Sir Alexander after being convinced by 
Mr. Phukan allow his Secretary, Mr. Tonkinson, to write in this 
letter they are unable to state whether they would be able to 
support the continuance of Assam as a Governor’s province after its 
population has been reduced by 33 per cent.”. 

Thk Hox’nnR Hai Bahadtth PROMOHE CHANDRA DUTTA : 
— That is not Sir Alexander, but the Government of India. 

Babtt BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHATTDHFRT : — I know, 
Sir, that Sir Alexander alone is not the Government of India but 
I think a responsible member of the Delhi Cabinet would not 
lightheartedly agree to an argument which he knew and which lie 
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had reasons to believe that he would not he able to support and 
carry in a Cabinet meeting. 

Then, Sir, as to Mr. (.’handa^s letter Sir Alexander discusvseJ 
the reduction of popiilation at some length. He asked Mr. (^hanila 
how could the status of Assam be maintained when it is reduced to 
less than 0 millions. From the trend of that conversation it appears 
that at least for the time being, Sir, Sir Alexander had some vague 
idea that 5 millions .... 

Tiik Hon'ulk Mr. A. W. BOTHAM: — On a point of order. Sir. 
Is the hon’ble member in order in quoting tliese matt(?rs of private 
conversation ? 

Bauu BltA.IKNDRA JfARAYAN CIT AIJDIIUIM Sir, I may 
mention that these two letters were published in the Press by 
Mr. (Uiamla and Mr. Pluikan and up to now Sir Alexander has 
taken no objection to it. Those letters were published about two 
mo))ths ago. 

The HoN^m.E Mr. A. W. BOTHAM:— It is not a question, Sir, 
whether the letters were rightly pnhlished in the Press. The ques- 
tion is whether the lion’ble member has any riglit to refer to them 
in this Council. 

Bahu BHAJKXDRA NARAYAA^ CITAUDHURI:— May I 
make a submission. Sir? Coniniimications passing from one public: 
man to aiudliei* of public interest if published by any of them can 
be made \ise of with property in this Council . This is mv sub- 
mission. 

The Hon’jjle the PRESIDKNT: — Matters disclosed in private 
I roll versa t ion, if any of the parties object, ought not to be published. 
In this case as the hon’ble member says, one side has published the 
eommunicatious in the paper and no exception lias yet been taken, 
I think it may not be taken as violating the sanctity of private 
conversation if the hon’ble member refers to this. 

Babu BRAJENDRA NARAYAN CHAUUHIJRI:— Sir, from 
that letter it appears that 5 millions is just considered as barely 
sufficient for the Governor’s status. I shall presently show to this 
Council that by the transfer of Sylhet the population of Assam will 
not be reduced by much more than that. The population of the 
plains districts of Assam calculated by tlie Southborongh Com- 
mittee is 60 lakhs. I am taking only the plains districts leaving 
out the Hill districts which are not within tlio jui isdiction of the 
Governor’s province of this Legislative Council. Ac(!ording to the- 
1921 Census the population of the same plains districts is 68-81 and 
we are told by the Government of Assam in their letter to the 
Government of India which is part of this Paper Book that since the 
last census the population has further increased hy about 2J- lakhs 
and by the time Sylhet is transferred — I hope it will take about a 
year or six montbs — I expect that the population will be at least 3 
lakhs more. Now deduct from 68-81 lakhs the population of Sylhet 
which is about 25 lakhs. 
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Tiik IIoN’in.E THE PltESIDENT : — I would ask the hou’ble 
ineinl>ev to finish soon. 

Pauu WKAJENDllA NARAYAN CHAUDIITTRI I will just 
finish. Then we get the result as 44 lakhs. Add to this the 3 lakhs 
of populaKoii wliirh have inereased sinee the last census, then we 
get 47 lakhs. I would like to ask this House in the light of these 
facts if they think that the population of Assam will be too small 
for the status of a (Tovernor's province. In answer to a question of 
mine yestej-day it has been stilted that no higher authority has yet 
laid <lown a minimum population to entitle one province to a 
(xovernor’s status. 

Thk HoN’iiEE THE PRESIDENT: — The Council stands ad- 
journed till 2 i^M. 

The Council was then adjourned till 2 n.M. for lunch. 

The (Council rctiasctiihled after lunch at 2 p.vi, 

Maulavi MAEIZUDDI N AITMED : — Sir, this question of the 
transfer of Sylhet is a question of momentous importance and as sucdi 
I think would be failing in my duty if^I did not express my vic'ws 
in the matter. Firstly, as regards the question of status, I do not 
wish to go into details because that has been thiashed cmt by other 
]ionM)le members in this Hotise. Secondly, it has been ej)iphasi/ed 
by the hon’ble mover as well as by several hon’ble members that 
when Sylhet has been all along clamouring for reunion with Bengal 
we should not drag her behind us bec^ause in that case we wall not 
get progress and wall not have any polic^y finding that she is an un- 
willing partner. As for myself I cannot understand the soundness 
of the theory. Sylhet has remained wdth us for 50 years and in this 
period w^e pulled on together well and are still j)ulling on wrell. So 
I c^annot ap])reciate at present the strength and force of the state- 
ment that wdth Sylhet we cannot progress and frame our policy in 
the near future. Then, again, it has been said that self-determin- 
ation being the policy of the day it is but fair and prudent that wo 
should not stand in her >vay in the fulfilment of her desire and 
destiny. Well, Sir, if this ])rinciple is once follow^ed I am afraid 
that in the near future when the questions of the transfer of the 
districts of Goalpara and Cac?har come up, the Assam Valley 
memhers wall not have any right to deny the same privileges for 
our self-determination. Sir, I have been told by several respectable 
Muhammadan members of the Surma Valley, that they do not want 
to he reunited to Bengal and in this connection I have also got a 
telegram from that side. {A voice: — ^From the Surma Valley?) 
Yes, from the Snrma Valley, and this only goes to show that this 
movement or agitation is not a sincere and honest one. Sir, I would 
request the honHile members of the Surma Valley especially the 
Muhammadans to seriously consider the condition of the Assam 
Valley Muhammadan members who will be in. a hopeless minority 
if Sylhet goes, finding no pride of place in the country. It has been 
lucidly explained by our Hon’ble Minister for Education and I need 
not waste the time of the House on this intricate problem. 
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Lastly, I would have no objection to vote for the resolution if 
Goalpara and Cacliar had been included, but at thiwS stage when the 
question of txoalpara and Cachar is not under consideration I cannot 
but opjiose the transfer. 

With these few words I beg to oppose the resolution . 

Mk. J. C. DAWSON: — Sir, on behalf of the Surma Valley 
Planting constituenc.y 1 o])pose the resolution. Tf we are to go wc 
say that Cachar must go as well. 1 am afraid, Sir, that even if 
Sylhet is transferred the agitation will still go on. One of the 
hon’ble meuibei*s TJrajendra iiabu as he is known is the prime mover 
of all this and his great friend Chanda otherwise known to us as 
Kamini Bahu is the next. Once Sylhet is transferr*.Ml you will see 
that an agitation will forthwith start foi* the transfer of Cachar. 
As to Ooalpara 1 (taiinot say as £ do liot know anything about that 
district. But these arc the facts ihai are pers<»nally known to nie. 
And I believe even the masses desire this. I liavo spoken to peo[)le 
on the Kariinoanj side and 1 have asked the»n who their represent- 
atives are, and they did not know even that. They do not know 
anything at all about the transfer itself. Tliey are pej fectly ba])]»y 
as they are and if they do not know even the hon’ble nienibers who 
actually represent them here in this Coinudl T am sure they do not 
know anything at all about the transfer. 

I therefore oppose this resolution. 

SiMJxrT MAHADhW SARMA : — 

C»lt I CTK 

f3Tf%5rr^ 

I 

CSt^I I’t «2tOTMt5I 

■arr^iT^ ^ i w 

irt*i «ttaRsra cw*r w*f 
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^ 3PCT «rr*rN ^«rN wtft 
■a 551 5jf%5C5 ^fjni^ aiTf^ I caf^m *t5’i«n 

csrt^it^ '£r^5T5 ’FC^l I ^5^ C5t^ ayf^C^T'e viit C^l 

^t*ff%c^5 1 

53f^f^ 1C®T ^Slt? CW»r Sff5l%« 

^5f csn^ nwt'5 ^5C5T 5^155 cnt f55C5 »itHf5 b?c^ 

ait3p 55^TW <2RF«»fcap C^ cnt*t *^f^i:?I 'ilCasl C^t^l 

5Tt% I 'ii’t 5if5>c*i «jt=t «rf^ cafrr ^rsi ^ajcsr 

5r.<«rd tascw i csrN ^tc^pi ^»ti 

C5 »rt»R ^«F5r fV^II -2f^ f5C5I 'Star 

f%5W «rrf5 ^?fsJTW« CS»t?rtC^ I f?C*t^ 'SJ^^S 

1111^5 ^^ric^i «ft5rn:5 sr^t^si’ft i ^Tf^r ’afw»t f*t5 

•*Tf5Ca!'« f^aitas^ ’tfs 55 1 

cm\ ^tt^ "ait^ ^tarttstt «r^t55 

fw'ec^ ^^C'Sl '«ft*tf®5 fi5^5^ '8rt®t5 f5C^ 

^ «rcHt555» ♦tte 1 f5C»r5 (7j5C*J'®5 5C5 CSItC^F 

»rt^ C^X^ -nt^ »f5l ^x?{ ^ C*H5«I 5S^tt5l 

c5r:5t c»j^c&i »rtc*rRtc5rrc5^ ^5tf5 i «it5 <2rc5»t5 

CW*r^ 5C^ ^»iar5l3T >^^5^5 ^»TC^ ySK^ ^tC*tt5 
5^551^ VfC5 5t»T 'aftf5CWl \ «ilCT ^5, 

«lt5t5 ^rt«F5 5ltf?»T I C5TtC?tg1 ^51 ^sit5 

Ctn^ C5»^r^ apf® 5rf55^ C5f^ ^Ttf*! «n5f5« ^5C^1 

aitf^ K£it. c^t5 'Sft’t^ 5st5C#i i ^tf^ c*ff«r nttcfi 

C5 wf^r ^'htrN •art^ ^t5 5t§C^ 

't^ZW I C^tsr ^f5C^ 't^ c^^tcsn C5»tC5n * ^f5 «nf5 ^f5 551 * 
■«iTsrt5 C5ic5n 5t^ carirsp -ait^t^ ^arr? ^f^r«. 

aW5i'Q 5t55t5 55t55 I '«rtf55 «rf55t»?t5 ^ f»f 

f5*P5 555 5t3F 55'Q C5t5tC5 I C5ttC5l C^rfC^I 5^5 ^TtCas^ armt^ 
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^5lt5 '2l!F^ 

f?5t« ^’Ti 't^'s. c^ctrc® f^«r< f?*i?i calcar ? 

c*t^ c?n^i ii»5.8 - 315*1 

'6^15 -£^1 

«iTc^t?rt5^^ f*rr,w i ^ c'«rtc«f sitf^r C5C^1 

^t^Cf out of jealousy C^?rt^ vote I 

^rt c<^N I f^^lsT ^fk 

5159 <21^5 9^f5BtJ:9t5 f^lftsiT^'^P *1519 99l ^119 vote I 

f5!f9»lt^9 999 ^f9, ^l?95t«19 *191 5C»ll91 ■«ltC’9t^99 "Slf^ 9*919 
^f9C9 95t9 9Jf9ffC^1 I 59519 9t5t^C9 «1t9t9 9t9ft9 5t9i;s 
f5l9l 91 f9991 f95f9 ^9 C99lC^1 '«lt5f9® 959 1 f9f95Tt^9 

919^ 99<9 95915 C9t9 1 5t9«1 59^11 I 

C5191 ^9tC5 5915 9t5P 5919 59tC9 «9flS91 *19^1919 
f99C9 C5rl9 9^ 5115 9tf9'e -2(^Tf9^ f999® 95 99<9 9ii:^l 1 

Sruut BKPIN (^liANDliA (mOSE:— Sir, I had a, mind to 
r(M:onl a silent vote in regard to this resolution but Jieeossity and a 
sense of duty has prompted me to stand up and speak a foAv Avovds by 
way of expressing my views in connection with tins resolution. Sir, 
what 1 have heard from the hon’hle meml)ers who spoke before me 
in tills House yesterday and to-day shows that it is not necessary 
for me to d€?al Avith the subject luciilly and elaborately. Everything 
in detail has been discussed, and tbere is notbing left for me whieli 
[ can hring out that Avill interest niy hon’hle friends in this House. 
From Avhat 1 have heard from the hou’hle nuunhers for and against 
this resolution I come to learn that the idea of the transfer of Sylhet 
to Bengal is not a bad one. Nobody says that our Sylliet brethren 
are going to do something which is bad for tlnvin ; they are going to 
do sometiiing good, and no ground has been adA^anred stating that 
these people of Sylhet are going to do something which Avill be 
rviiiiOAis to their interests. They are going to be re-unite<l AA’illi a 
better province where they can expect a better form of Government. 
Sir, so long Sylhet has been jointly NAoiking Avith u.s as our bretliren. 
Now if one of our brethren wants to go aAvay from us in order to do 
something good is it justifiable and is it competent on our part to 
preA’^ent him, and not to allow him to do that thing Avitich we our- 
seKes consider to be good? Is it wise and reasonable to tbiiik thav 
we should go on to do civil war amongst ourselA^es? It is the time 
for national advancement and it is not proper to go on fighting 
amongst ourselves. 
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Sir, some lioii’ble members have given a note of warning to the^ 
effect that if we allow our Sylhet fj-ieiids to go away from Assam 
then what will be our grounds to prevent people from Cacliar and 
Goalpora from going away from Assam!-* Although, Sir, ia my 
humble opinion this issue does not arise iu the present case still 
as it has arisen already T should like to say a few' words in tin's 
connection. Myself being a member from lif»alpaia wouhl. like to 
say a few words about the existing position of; that district. A 
friend of mine sitting to my left has expressed that from among the 
4 members coming from the Goalpara district the majority are in 
favour of the transfer of Goalpara to Bengal. But, Sir I beg to 
submit that although one of the meuibers is not present in this 
House, the hon’ble member guesses his view’^ still although he 
does not kno^v what would have been his view had he been pre- 
sent to-day here. The absent liou’ble member, I must say, gave 
his vote iu favour of the. transfer w'hen this question once came 
before this House. Moreover, ho has shown iis a tolegraTii froju 
a pariicular locality that tlio people of that locality are anxious to 
go to Bengal if Sylhet is transferred there. But, Sir, I want tn 
inform my hon’ble friend that the majority of the peopl(3 of Goal- 
para are against the idea of the transfer of the district to Bengal. 
{^flearl hearl). The Hon’ble Minister Saivid Muhammad Saadulla 
said yestei'day tliat the Baja of Gaiiripur 1ms already publisbed :i 
pamphlet and circulated it among the members about the idea ni; 
the transfer of the District of Goalpara to Bengal, but, Sii*, this may 
be the idea of an insignificant minority, i.e., of the Zamindars ol 
that district cmly, but I have got certain counter-jnemorials of 
w’hich I am in possession and which 1 can show* to the bon'ble , 
members, protesting against this idea of a transfer of the district 
of Goalpara to Bengal by the Zamindars of that district. (FIear\ 
hear !) 

Now, Sir, probably the hon’ble members are aware that this 
movement by the Zamindars of Goalpara is headed by the Baja of 
Gauripur, wdit) is by birth an Assamese — he is a Bavua. Most 
probably it is at the instigation of his foreign avilas who persuaded 
him to prepare these memorials and to publish this book 

MAi nwr ABU AL MAZID ZTAOSSHAMS : — T rise to a point 
of order. Is the member in order in ascribing motives to the 
Baja of Gauripur wdio is not present? 

Srijut KULADHAB CHALIHA: — This is not ascribing a 
motive. 

SuurT BEPIN CHANDBA GHOSE:— The Baja of Gauripur 
T am sure has been guided by these foreign amlas of his who have 
advised him to join in this agitation. These designing people 
have no interest to remain in Assam — ^they have got their homes 
and cliildreii in Bengal, therefore they are persuading these in- 
fluential minority to set up an agitation on foot for the transfer 
of Goalpara to Bengal. There are memorials in my possession 
w^here the .whole sub-division of Goalpara — not to speak of^ the 
whole sub-division of Goalpara but a fair portion of the sub-division 
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of Dhubri also — have signed in the memorial voicing theii* protest 
against the transfer of Goalpara to Bengal. So, Sir, I can assure 
the hon’ble mejnbers that the mass of the ])eople of Goalpara have 
not the least idea of going to Bengal ; they would rather prefer 
to remain in Assam. {If earl hear]). 

Another point I beg to urge is that there are two public asso- 
ciations ill that distri(‘t^ — one in Goalpara and the other in Dhubri 
6ul>«division. By this I mean the District Association at Dhubri 
and the Krishak Sammilani at Goalpara. These associations have 
not sent in a single communication to the Government stating their 
reasons or ex)>revssing their views for the transfer of Goalpara to 
Bengal, or asking for a transfer of that district; rather they are 
remaining silent, bnt when they came to learn that a spurious 
agitation was going to be made by a negligilde facioi’ they at 
once raised a ])rotest against that agitation. 

Noav, Sir, some hon’ble members haA-e expressed their appre- 
hension that if the district of Sylhet is transferred then we shall 
lose our status. Bogarding this point T AV^onld simply say. Sir, 
is it likely that our benign GoA^ernmeni, Avhen they have once 
granted ns a boon, would be so unkind to take it aAvay? Is it 
reasonable to belieA^e tliat the benign British GoA’ernment would 
take away that boon proAuded tliat we ran satisfy them that we 
have Avorked the reforms satisfactorily? So, Sir. there are still 
full four remaining. TiCt us work satisfactorily and unitedly 

so that we may satisfy the Bi*itish GoA^ernment that we are compe- 
tent to get tlie leforms eAM?ji without the district of Sylhet. 

Sir, it is not out wish and desire to di‘iA’'e our Sylhet br<d.hern. 
ft is not we Avho ])ut this resolution, but it is the Sylhet members 
Avho are so keenly fighting for the transfer. Sir, it is not that by 
driAaiig the people of Sylhet AA^e AA^ould enjoy GoA^ermnent posts, 
hut it is our sense of duty and the keen desire of the peo]de of 
Sylhet that prompt us to support their just cause. If they are 
so keen to go let them go. We should not stand in their w-ay. 

With these few words I beg to support this resolution. 

Baiut BASANTA KTTMAll DAS : -Sir, T have listened to the 
debate AA’ith great interest and having marked the favourable atti- 
tude of my hon’ble friends from the other Valle\' towards this 
resolution 1 had no mind to take part in this debate; but, Sir, 
the speech of my hon^ble fri^uid Khan Bahadur Alauddin Ahmed 
Chaudhuri has compelled me to say a few Avords. T take my 
stand to refer to what Tton’ble Khan Bahadur has said; but T 
cannot also ignore the speech of the Honnde Manbwi Muhammad 
Saadulla. I shall, therefore, say something against some of his 
arguments also, llon’ble Khan Bahadur Alauddin Ahmed has 
gwen his dixit with regal’d to the opinion of the Sylhet people 
and also as to the comparatiA’e material adA^antages and dis- 
advantages connected with the question of reunion of Sylhet Avitk 
Bengal. But, Sir, before he could persuade himself to give his 
ipse dimt he should have taken into consideration that in this 
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House there are also the representatives of the other twelve general 
const ituem ies of the district of Sylhet who have got clear mandates 
to support this resolution. He should have considered that these 
so-called advantages and disadvantages to which he attaches so 
inucli importance were recounted times without luunber. And 
that tlie people of Sylhet came to a decision that it is their funda- 
mental right to l)e united with the Presidency of Bengal. Sir, 

I need not mention the numerous telegrams that we have received 
from the Sylhet people while sitting in this Council Hall urging 
us to support this resoluthm. The Honnde Khan Bahadur says 
tlmt tlie majority of the ])eople of Sylhet do not wish that their 
district be transferred to Bengal; hut. Sir, even the people of tliar 
])art of the district t ailed Jjiintia Pargaiias, about which the (xoverji- 
ment of India ex])iessed some thmhts in their letter are as keen 
in theii* desire to be incor])orated with the Presidency of Bengal, 
as the peo])le of the rest of the district. Since the puhlication of 
the letter of tlie GtJvornment of India dated the 24th October 1020 
which is Tes])oiisihle for Ihis debate, the peo]>le of the Jaintia 
PaigaJias have given iine(|uivocal expressions of their desire in 
a memorial to ITis Excellency the Governor General and by reso- 
lutions adopted by them in luimerous meetings held in different 
parts of those pargaiias. They have fully proved that they are 
both geographically and historically associated with the people of 
Sylhet for a very long time. They have asserted that if the 
people of the rest of Sylliet have got a fundamental right to be in- 
corporated witli the Presidency of Bengal they have also a right, — 
ail inalienable right to remain linked up with the people of Sylhet 
under one Administration. And, Sir, so far as the rest of Sylhet' 
is concerned, it is too late in the day now to say that the majority 
of the people do not want incorporation. Hoii'ble Bahii Brajendra 
Narayan has shown that the Government of India in their letter 
have admitted that so far as Sylhet is concerned a good case has 
been made out. 

Then, Sir, coming to the speech of the HonMde the Education 
Minister, what strike.s me is this that he is opposing this resolu- 
tion simply on the ground that the transfer of Sylhet will entail a 
loss of status of a Governor^s province to the rest of Assam. He 
has tried liis utmost to work up that fear in the minds of the other 
members and bis sole argument lias been, if I may call it, the 
argument of population. One statement in the Government of 
Indians letter to the effect that they are unable to state wliether 
they would be able to support the continuance of Assam as a 
Governor’s province after its population has been reduced by some 

per centum lias of oupied his whole attention and he has ela- 
borated his argument by reference to the ninth, report published 
in connection with the question of Reforms. But, Sir, in spite 
of the difficulties enumerated in that report Assam was granted 
reforms. And it has been very properly said by some members 
that under the new circumstances that have been brought into 
existence by the working of the reforms, those difficulties will not 
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count iinicli. It really appears, Sir, that the argument of popula- 
tion has carried llie litoii’ble Education Minister too far and made 
him lose his self-coiifidenco so much so that he has failed to 
consider calmly whether there are also other grounds — far weightier 
grounds which may stimulate us in the hope that really the rest 
of Assam will not suffer in any way so far as the question of the 
status is concerned. Sir, in stating the effects of this transfer the 
Assam ( {overiimciit in <heir leitei* to tlie (iovornmeiTt of India 
dated the 1 Ith August 1925 gave some grounds which should dispel 
all manner of doubt about the status of the province suffering in 
any way. Those grounds are to he best found in paragraphs 9 
and 10 of tliat letter. Paragraph 9 is to this effect: — 

‘‘ 111 Mr. Potham's letbu- Xn. ^)^KS5-A.1^, daied the :50th 
Octolier 1924, it was staled that if the area and population of Assam 
were materially (Uirtailed it was doubtful if it could retain its 
status as a (J^overnor^s province. The present, area of the province 
including the hill districts and the controlled frontier tracts and 
the Manipur State is 77,500 siiuare miles. At the 1921 census 
the population of this area, <»xcludiiig part of the frontier tracts 
where no <*ensiis was taken, was 7,990.240. If Svlliet were trans- 
ferred to llengal the area of Assam would he reduced to 72,000 
square miles of which the population in 1021 was 5,448,905. In 
area, tliei'eforoj Assam without Sylhet would ho little smaller than 
Bengal or Bihar and Orissa, hut it miust bo admitted that the 
population would he much below that of any other ma jor province 
in India. It must liowever he remembered that the population 
of the Assam Valley is iiHtreasing rapidly owing to the influx 
of cultivators from Mymensingh, who are rapidly bringing large 
tracts of jungle and waste land into a high state of cultivation. 
During the last four years nearly 100,000 acres of waste land 
have been taken up by men of this class in the Assam Valley, 
and the population must have been increased in this way by more 
than a quarter of a million souls.'’ 

Then, paragraph 10 is to this effect: — 

Another important factor is that as Sylhet is a deficit district 
the province of Assam would on the transfer of Sylhet to Bengal 
he in a much better position financially than it is at present. It 
would not merely he relieved of the burden of the Sylhet deficit, 
hut it would probably he possible to abolish one of the existing 
Coinmissionerships and also fo ctt'ccd other savings in tlm cost f)f 
administration. Einancially therefore the maintenance of the 
existing system of administration would he a lighter burden on 
the reduced province of Assam than it is on the existing province. 
In other respects it would be ])erfectly feasible to rnaintain Assam 
as a major ]>rovmce. The Legislative Council would represent a 
homogeneous area, while the administration of the hill and frontier 
districts as backward tracts would not he affected. The cadres 
of the various services would hare to he slightly reduced, hut the 
time-scale of pay ho.w generally in force renders this a matter of 
small consequence, and the attractions of service in Assam would 
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be increased rather than diminished by the transfer of Sylhet to 
Bengal/' 

Now, Sir, it will be clear from pai*agraph 9 that tlie Assam 
Government wanted really to meet the argument of population and 
area. It points out very clearly that this province possesses vast 
possibilities and in case Sylhet be transferred to Bengal the rest 
of Assam has nothing to fear. Paragraph 10 speaks of the suffi- 
ciency of revenue for the purpose of maintaining a Governor's 
proviin*e with regard to tlie rest of Assam and really^ If the 

rest of the province contain capable area and sufficient revenues, 
the question of population becomes a matter of secondary im- 
portance. Then, Sir, I may refer also to paragraph 11 of this 
letter. It also goes to show that the Assam Government niaintain 
that the Assam Valley districts possess so peculiar conditions tliat 
it will not he possible, nay — it will not he feasible to make over 
the Assam Valley districts to the Bengal Government and that they 
must always form a separate unit for administration. Paragi*aph 
11 is to this effect: — 

“ If, however, it were held that the reduced province of Assam 
could no longer retain the status of a * Governor’s province* the 
only alternatives would he its incorpc>ration in Bengal or its 
reduction to the status of a Chief Commissionership witli presum- 
ably a small Legislative Council acting mainly, apart from legis- 
lation, in an advisory capacity, and withont Ministers, l^ie 
Governor in Council is strongly opposed to either alternative, 
which he is confident would he received with intense dissatisfaction 
by the great majority of the inhabitants of the Assam Valley. The 
loss of Ministers and the curtailment of the political pi'ivileges 
granted under the Tlcforms would he keenly resented while as to 
the other alternative it is hardly necessary to elaborate the objec- 
tions to doubling tJie area of the Bengal Presideucy and adding 
to the cares and perplexities of the Bengal Government the charge 
of a rapidly develn])ing province with an entirely different system 
of land revenue and the problems entirely unfamiliar to Bengal, 
involved in the administration of the Hill and Frontier Tracts." 
Sir, if the Assam Valley districts should always form a separate 
unit for administration, is it conceivable that the British Parliament 
having granted reforms to these districts, having placed the Assam 
Valley people on the path of progress will ciw halt and say * we 
shall not grant any further instalments of reforms to this province 
So, Sir, I heg to submit tliat if regard be had to the vast possi- 
bilities of the Assam Valiev districts and if regard be had to the 
Capacity of the Assam Valley people then there is no ground for 
entertaining the fear that really the Assam Valley districts will 
lose their status that has been granted to them. 

Then, Sir, while the Hon'ble Education Minister has advanced 
this argument of population he has not considered another aspect 
of the question. Of course. Sir, the population of the province 
will be reduced by 3?! per cent, but. Sir, tbe couvsequent redtiction 
in the number of electors will not preclude tbe possibility of 
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maintaining reforms in the rest of Assam. The numl>er of electors 
in the whole of the province is 224,000; after deducting the 
number of elctors in the district of Sylhet which is about 70,000 we 
shall still have 148,000 elec tors in the lest of tlie jiTovinc'c? and 
that will give us a number of electors which will be nearly the 
number of electors in the Central Provinces and a little below the 
number of electors in the Punjab. But if we consider. Sir, the 
possible increase in the number of electors on accoxint of the 
franchise that we have granted to women, then we shall have a 
larger iiuinhei* of electors than 148,000. So if we consider this- 
aspect of the question there is no ground of fear. 

Sir, the lloirhle Minister asserted that the? ihsliiict of self- 
preservation is a virtue which should always be preferred to the 
new-fangled ]>rinciple of self-dcdermination . 44ie ]>riniiple of 
self-determination is not u How-faiigled principle. Tlio instinct 
of self-prcservatic^n is a virtue vvliicli man possesses iit commeu 
with other animals. But, Sir, the principle of self-deiennination 
is really a principle peculiar to human beings and it means self- 
realisation and self-development. For a full iday of this instinct 
of self-determination peculiar conditions and environments are 
necessary. The hon’ble mover in moving this resolution did point 
out that the Assam Valley people 1)y supporting the transfer of 
Sylhet are really seeking to a<*.quive those conditions and environ- 
ment under which this principle of self-determination will get a 
full play and I too appeal to the fToiise to consider if an atmosphere 
of strife and dissention will be favourable for self-determination 
either of the Assam Valiev people or of the i)eople of the district 
of Sylhet. 

Sir, the argument of tlie IFoii’ble Minister was really a two-fold 
argument. He first wanted In prove that the Assam Valley os a 
whole will suiVer because the status will he lost and then he wanted 
to prove Unit the Muhammadan community, in particular, will be 
gieat losers. Now, Sir, some of the s]>caker.s who ])receded me have 
taken exception to this argument of his and really. Sir, we are here 
not to encourage communal feeling and to allow us to guide our 
deliberations. 

Now, Sir, if the juvstice of this cause be admitted and if the 
fundamental right of the people of Sylhet be admitted thou I do 
not understand wb;^' this bogey of the loss of the status should be 
so strenously put forward for the purpose of inducing this Trouse 
to vote against this resolution. 

With these fexv words I beg to commend this resolution to the 
acceptance of the House. 

Bautt KSHIROD CHANDRA DEB:— Sir, I would not have 
spoken on the subject but for some remarks of the Hon'ble Mr. 
Dawson. He said that be consulted some people of Sylhet district, 
most probably of the Karimganj sub-division, and he understood 
that the people of Sylhet do not want to go back to Bengal. Sir, 
Mr. Dawson, represents a special constituency consisting of 114 
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electors only but I represent tlic non-Mulianunadan constituency 
of the Kariingaiij sub-division — the bi^rgest constituency of the 
district — ^including Mr. Dawson and otber Exiropean eleclovs of 
Kariniganj {hnighter), Mr. Dawson’s view nuiy be at tlie utmost 
the view of the planting const itueni^y. I have authority to say 
that personally he is much in favour of reiini(»ij. I tlierefore 
lepresejit him more truly in his capacity as a European elector of 
Karimganj Non-Muhannnadan Constituency when I say that tlie 
ina jority of my electois wish for reunion than he himself does. I 
do not know how many persoiiij out of 25 lakhs of Sylhet people 
he consulted. Did he ascertain if they were voters and whether 
they were under the thumb of interestiMl persons? .From newspaper 
•vritings and fioni the ])roceedings of numerous meetings and (?oii- 
fei'ences it can l)e defiiniely ascertained that the majoi ity ot Sylhet 
people, both Hindus and Muhammadans, want to go hack to Bengal. 
Even Mr. Gimson, the Deputy Commissioner of Sylhet, in his letter 
to the Commissioner wrote: — 

“ With very few’ exceptions the influential and edut ated Hindus 
are strongly iu favour of the movoiiient of going back to Bengal. 
It is unnecessary to go into their reasons; their desire is undoubted. 
Some of the more cautious ones whose amhition is for (fovcunnient 
appointments for their sons ami relations are hesitant about the 
wisdom of taking the plunge; but even they desire it on sentimen- 
tal, if on no other, grounds,’^ 

As regards the Muhammadan population he said that there are 
sharp divisions of opinion in Sylhet Sadr, the young party being 
generally in favour of the cliange and the old partv against it (//cor, 
hear). 

Sir, the Goveinment of Assam deputed the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Sylhet and the Commissioner of the Sui*ma Valle}’ to 
ascertain the real wishes of Sylhet people. They said that it was 
very dilli(uilt to ascertain tiie real wishes of the masses. But Mr. 
Dawson says that he lias ascertained the real w’^ishos of the masses. 
Either the Deputy Commissioner of Sylhet and the Commissioner of 
the Surma Valley are incompetent oflicers and deserve to be replaced 
by a (jompetent man like Mr. Dawson or Mr. Dawson’s statement 
should be taken w'ith 99 per cent, discount. In his capacity as a 
representative of the Sylhet planters I slioiild like to ask Mr. 
Dawson one question. The Ilon’ble Minister for Education has 
said that the principle of self-preservation is to be preferred to the 
new-fangled prineijile of self-determination. Sir, it is almost a 
settled fact that sooner or later tea wdll be and ought to be taxed 
in Assam to make up the loss of excise revenue. From a letter 
published in the Times of Assam I am reading the follow’ i ng : — 

That in Assam the tea industry is for tlie present in by far the 
bt'st position to bear the greater part of it (taxation) will, ! think, 
be the opinioit of any one who regard the subject impartially.” 

Did Mr. Dawson draw the attention of his constituency to this 
aspect of the question? Did the Hon’ble Mr. Dawson* ask his 
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.electors whether they desired to lieur this additional taxation? Did 
he explain to them that by going to Ueiigal they would simply 
preserve themselves? If not, he has failed in his duty. 

Sir, much has been said about sentiments. So far as I remem- 
ber, in September session of 1924 when Jlis Kxcellency Sir John 
Kerr opened this Council he said that the pieseiice of the Bengali 
members in this Council Cliamber reminds him of Bengal. If 
that be tlie sentiment of a highly, responsible Government Officer 
and an EiiglisJnnan who served in Bengal only for a few years is 
it unfair on our part to request this House to give due weight and 
c onsideration to the sentiments of the 25 lakhs of Bengalees wlio 
have been separated from their mother province for Imlf centnry 
against their wishes and in spile of their protests? 

MAunAVi FAIZJS IJ l{ A Jil : — Sir, I have listem'd very attentively 
to all th(j arguments tliat have been adduced by the previous speakers 
for and against the question of the transfer of Sylhet. 

In discussing this question I think there are a few facts of which 
we all must take cognizance. We cannot ignore the fact that 
Sylhet is geographically a part of Bengal, that the people of 
Sylliet ai*e Bengalees and that ihev speak the Bengali language. 
Accordingly it is only natural and legitimate on the part ot the 
people of Sylhet to have ii desire to be united with those of Bengal; 
ratlier 1 should have thought it uunatiiral if there had not been smdi 
a desire on their part in these days of jiatit)nal movements. It 
cannot but be admitted that the majority of the people of Sylhet, 
rather 1 should say, an overwhelming majority of the people of 
j Sylhet are in favour of thi.s union. Inhere is no doubt a. section 
of the people in Sylhet who are against this transfer — but when we 
find in this Council that out of the 13 elected representatives from 
Sylhet there i.s only one who is against this transfer, we must 
conclude that that .'section must be numerically very small. TTuder 
Ihe circinn stances it is only just and legilimate for us to help the 
j^eople of Sylhet in the fulfilment of their desire. 

Some of Ih lioii’ble members have dilated about the advantages 
that the people of Sylhet have been deriving umler iliis Adminis- 
tration and the disadvantages they would have to incur in going 
over to Bengal. I think, tliesc are points wliicli it is best be left 
b) the people of Sylhet to decide according to their own interests as 
tliey know them tar better than ourselves. 

Much has been said, Sir, about the ])rinci])le of self-preservation 
and self-determination. I also with some reservation subscribe to 
the tiieoi'v that self-pro.sorvation slioiild bo taken due note of before 
Uie principle of self-determination. 

Several hon’ble members of the Council liave sounded a note 
of warning that if Sylhet be transferred to Bengal then there is 
every apprehension of the stattis of Assam being lowered. The 
llon’ble Maulavi Saiyid Muliammad Saadulla in a;n elaborate 
speech full of statistical details has given his leasoiis for such an 
apprehension I must also say that I share in the apprehension 
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and 1 do admit that almost all his reasons are incontrovei'tible. 
He has quoted from the despatch that the Government of India had 
sent ill the year 1919 regarding Assam. But it should be remem- 
bered that political events since 1919 have moved veiy fast. Assam 
is no longer that sJeepy hollow vrhieh it was in the year 1919. 
Immediately after that year the people of Assam have shaken olf 
their lethargy and imlifference and have come forward to take their 
share and have marched hand in hand with the rest of India in the 
great inovemont that has convulsed and transformed the whole of 
India. Whatever opinion India Government might have had in 
the year 1919 I believe that opinion has now undergone a change. 
It has been said that althou^ the Government of India in that 
despatch had recommended only a limited foini of reforms for 
Assam, it was only on account of some sympathy in some quarters 
tliat this full status of a major province has been granted to Assam. 
I should remind the hoii’ble members that this is not a fact. It 
was on ac.vount of a deputation sent from Assam and consisting of 
Srijut Nobill Chandra llordoloi — and Srijut Prasanna Kniiiai 
Bariia — avIio placed the (ase of Assam before the I^uli amentary 
Committee that this status was accorded to Assam. The status of 
a province docs not depend upon the numerical strength of its 
people but upon their political importance and their moral stamina 
[henry /if/r/r). 1 cannot conceive tliat in these day^s when the wh<»lc 

of India is demanding and making such a stupendous effort for self- 
governiueiit, for full responsible government, for .sw/vz/v/y, the 
Government of India shall have the hardihood of even depriving 
Asasrn of that crumb of self-government that tliey luul given to her. 
But if the worst happens, if the Government of India do really 
propose to take away our status, I believe that our people of Assam 
will rise up to the oc.'casion .and will assert themselves and in that 
struggle they will be backed by the whole of tlie rest of India in 
general and by the people of Sylhet in particular. 

The Hon’ble Maulavi Saiyid Muhammad Saadulla made an 
appeal to the Muhammadaus of our Valley. 

^ I do admit that by the transfer of Sylhet the numerical strength 
of the Muhammadans would be considerably reduced but I repeat, 
Sir, that the status of a (community within a nation does not depend 
upon its numerical vstrength but upon its political importance (heary 
hear). If we Muhammadans of Assam run shoulder to shoulder 
with our Hindu brethern in our political career towards the attain* 
ment of the goal of Swara j I do not think that we shall be left in 
the lurch {hear, hear). But whatever be the effect it is incontro- 
vertible that whether we wish Sylhet to remain with us or not in 
order to raise the numerical strength of the Muhammadan com- 
munity it is a fact that the Sylhet Muhammadans are not willing 
to remain here because I find that out of the seven Sylhet Muham- 
madans there is only one who is against this transfer of Sylhet. 
So whether we wish it or not it is a fact that the Sylhet Muham- 
madans do not like to remain here in order to raise our numerical 
strength. So we are helpless rather in this condition even if we 
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.did wish to retain onr numei'ical strength with the retention •>£ 
'Sylhet, 

I do not wish to say anj^thing further on the subject the question 
of Goalpara or any other district as I do not thijik these issues are 
to be raised at this stage and as such, Sir, I support this resolution 
which has been moved by my friend Itai Bahadur Sadananda. 
Bowerah. 

IlAi BAriAurH BEPJN CITANDBA DEB LASKAR (spoke in 
Bengali) : — 

-^uslw \ 

^Slt^ »ltC*T ’anfsr 

f ^ ^3Ft*f9 

-sfT^R 

#t5tai «itTRtc^ c^r 

«sc«f®sTt?tg^ c^^tt ^5t*rg 

^g^Fcrsic^ ^r*r 

fweat^n ^T?1 ^t^tc^nr 

c^r 

<21^05 5rc’?Tw?i’n:*f?i f»f5Tm5rr>ft?i (?W;c*Ri 

5tC5l •^fTC^i^'Q 5'®?I1 

<nr^ I »2R?tc^ 

B’w 5i’3rfe f(r?itrw®it*i 

•»n?%n c*r 

*2r?yr^, ^‘«rt i 'srffsi 

« 2 f^CT c^^’e *tp«F c«t'& fw^ sit^ I ’iw c’^'n 

^firai •fw 

fTrstff«Tt*r i <2f^t«i^ carried i?^5tf|9T i 

‘2f^ ^f^^fc*fir 
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CT 

f^s «I^fil«n ^tc^l ^tSTRI a^^?r 

c»iJH «r« •« ^Ti-wvf « c’^8f?T?*t «itf^- 

CT? '« CW'Q?lt^ >(^’lf>rfiff «»Tf*t9T TSCS15T, 

*f-t?TC^ "BTI^C^ ^1 ^1- 

CT5PR ^ f^Ft? '« 'Cllf^ 

«f? ^f5r»i;rt^ 5jtC5C^^ ^♦Rl <tf5^tii I ^f^scT? 

•ft»J5i vut ^tart ^t^?r 

^*(?f «lt?til f^5t? '®t?l ♦t%C^ ft5t?r ^tc% '®'® f?C*m sjCSTt- 
C^’T fwc^ ntfIcsR 5T1 faBta ^tc^l ^in?i 

srr^ I ^iFtc^ f^^l f^^tc’f I <3^5^ 

vii^«Hi *«tt^l »f«^*Rr 5>w I 

^tFtUB «ii^ sfsn ^f^»i5rt?r I ^»^g» ^tFtC®?i 

«rw ^fsi^RT? «?rrf^CT5( ^\, ^re^s ^tfi^ ^f^»(s?tc??r 

I *ttcii 50 \ 

vfi’^R ’»lFt^5ft?r 'Sff^ CT^tc^ni w 

’■»t»t5ttf5f*nc^ I 

<£t«|5r9 gC«f®5it^ta5[ 5f51»Rl C¥^«T ^35^ 

^^1? ^W5f ^i35tc^ ^tflc^ ^<«n f?«i5n c*it«fgr 

^•Wa "Sl^tca? afei?itfFa»t5i a*jR ^f^wsr ct 

C5r^^ *£i^twa ^c’v fwt^5r sjt 

caN a^ai ^ata »rtai"? »iia? ata 

atcaa aafiFt»ita Fijsa«i^ atcMtafla ««la ^ca^r «iia? 'srai 
ato ^tata ca^ ^a? a?t»ftaa1a «i^ta 

carried aa i 

•tea at»«ii ’^Rfaeia® ^f^ai a5t»fa c^aai' 

^at^ a«rgf%'a «rata to5^ i c^t5»'e a^tat^at^ ^tatcat 
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^?{C?tC*(^ .21^^ C3TW«r^ 

«il^ fwUTfWC^^C ^t^r® ■^f? C^T'Q^t?! 

ww CTt^ sfW=r I 

ce>f«pn;9i^® viir.»i?if^ 1 ^ 9 ^ ♦t^i® «2t^^ ^tcir 

^*rTi[ 5*^ 5rcf*r?r fw¥l 

s2r3rt55 ^f??itre5» 1 ^®?>it cvr*ri c^ 

Tr?r ^twt®c^ ^iw f^tac^sr ,®C5J =»rt>[t?i ®ft^:*^T*^^^’^l3 

«2f^T^ 9^® ^ 9tc®t «lt>lt*I ®t^f^C®I carry -^^ll 

9^® ^f9T?II t5l «2r9‘« ^1 

c«l^® i|C*T*r^C® ®TWtC®fl STft ^f%5l ^tfTC®® ^*?ri 

CW«111 I 511^ "gj-JItil 5s*f 

'iic*i*Trsrc® 5fc®i« ^5'?<r*iti spr^t® sicsf 

'gTf^c®» ^%c® ’itnii:^ 5n ®rf^?n f®*^ ^ 51 ® ^t? 

fvfUtCWST I 

®Utfl1 ^T^1 ®tftw^ 

®t?tCW^ «IW»I ^%C® ^^®TC® 5rtflt» 

.v£i»rr®t?r *i®c®it v£i®i *2rr®^T^f 

®f%c® ^®®ti:^ ®tt -sitf^ iil^c^® 

.«2ff®^t^r ®f?c®f% 1 c5»®tw?5 ^^fc<U*( 

<£t^1^ »|?(<JR fsi'^TJl^t®® 

1 c^®T^^r ‘Srf® ®f?i?it 

®T^C^ i2rf®fi)f*<‘n*l ^^C® ®lT5T?fJ *tT«^T^ «it«ll C5it«f 59 ®f9f® 
src^ I ®1TO ®T^®i ^5C^ii ^^^® uf^iatc^ 

®t$ ^9C^?r C5>®tW^ ^®I ^^^TCif ®1^® *l*fl?E® I ^5^- 

^t*ft C^®^ *IW ®t5T®C® 

whrt®! fwc®ti5r ®f?iin ®i?i®c«p 
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^ I c»rt Brar ^■♦fir 

f^enjtCl?! »fC’V <£rf^^ 1 ^Tf^ »tf^ »tWfC^iI 

C^5I-9 >l*I««f5T ▼ffC^ST 311 I ^5$ 

«IT^TW »tW ^8151 3rt^ 

c^i mfirntttsr ^T'q i -ll^c^ii ^- 

3Ptf tc^?r f3Tr.»t^ I 

Rev. J. J. M, NICIIOIi«-ROY : — Sir, I consider this to be the 
most im|)oitant resolution in the liititoiy of Assam since it was 
consiituied a Oliief Comniissioncisliip jIO years ajro. 1 think that 
it is very iniportaiil that we slioiilcl consider this matter and 
serionsly consi<ler it heforo we ^ive our final decision and go to 
sinv Jiohhv that we niav decide to m>. 1 aiu not convinced at all 

by the argutnerits w’hieli my lion ’ble- friends have advanced regard- 
ing the status of Assam. I jun o|)|)osed to the resolution on two 
grounds, first T believe it is detrimental to the province of Assam 
and sec'ondly it is detrimental to the formation of an Indian nation, 
ltegar<ling the status of Assam I need not say many things, but only 
a few 1 kings 1 want the hoii^ble members, Sir, to notice. 
Ac(‘Oi‘ding to the ninth Despatch of 1919, regarding Assam and 
the backward tracds the framers of the lleport found it very diWieult 
to include Assam among the major provimtes. Assam stands last 
in the list of major provinces. It was calculated at that time that 
Assam had about (iO lakhs of population. It is very doubtful 
whether Assam would have been taken as one of the major provinces 
had the population been lower. Ilabu Basauta Kumar Das already 
said itliat the electorate would be reduced to 148,000 when Sylhet 
has been truiisfened fn)m Assam. I want to tuin the attention 
of hoii*ble members to the Southborough Report. In this report 
you will find that Central Provinces, the seventh of the eight 
provinces, which is a little bit bigger than Assam has 159,500' 
electors {hear, hear), while Assam will have without Sylhet only 
148,000; and we have no guarantee that 159,000 may not be taken 
as the minimum number of voters for a Governor’s province. We- 
have no gnarantee in that way I say. And moreover I want to 
read from this Despatch the attitude of the framers of the Report 
at the time when they were considering the question of Assam. 
That will be found in the 4th paragraph. They Avanted to treat 
Assam dilferently from the other major provinces. They did not 
want to inedude Assam in their list and I understand it was onlv 
through the special Commission that was sent to England as 
Maulavi Faiznur Ali said that Assam has been included in the 
list of major provinces. Had it not been for that, the people who 
had the authority to give the Reforms would have not given Assam 
the Reforms at all. The difficulty in their minds was expressed 
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111 these words: “ The justification for treating Assam in a special 
manner must be sought not so much in its area which as we have 
mentioned is almost equal to that of Uengal as in tlie very large 
proportion of this area which lies in the hills and the consequent 
smallness of the area with its corresj)ondiiJgly small ]>opularioji 
and revenues which can be coinpare<l in tlie matter of general 
j)rogTess and advancement with the rural tracts of other piovinees/^ 
They found it very difiiciilt to include Assam among the major 
piovinces. llabu Basanta Kumar Das read the corMinuiiication of 
the (Jovernment of Assam to the Government of India. The 
Governraeiit of Assam tried to show .the Government India that 
Assam should remain as a Govei*nor\s province even after Svlhet 
lias been transferred. The very fact that they produced these aigu- 
inents shows that they were' afraid that the status of Assam would 
be endangered of herwise they would not have writteji as they wrote. 
There would liave been no need of tlie special arguments advanced 
had there lieen no fear in regard to the status of the provin<.*e. Last 
year when this resolution was passed in the llonse there was no 
.luentioii of status at all. It is the Government of Assam who took 
the step to write to the Governnient of India tJiat Sylliet could be 
transferied on the condition that the status of Assam should not be 
aflected. Had it not been for the foresight of the Government of 
Assuin we would have been in diffh^ulty now. And, Sir, in spite of 
the correspondence of the Government of Assam and the proceedings 
of the session of the Council of last year regarding this question, the 
Government of India did not decide the (|uestion but referred it 
back to 11)0 Council to reconsider the matter in vitjw of the corre- 
sponden<*e which tlicy have sent. It seems clear, Sir, that the 
Government of India knew that the status of Assam is endangered, 
and therefore they wanted to give the Omncil another chanc<^ — a 
second chance* — to recon si<ter the matter. The Government of India 
in their letter of 24th October 1925 distinctly said these words: — 
“ The Government of Assam apparently conclude that it is only if 
Assam Avithout Svlhet is to retain its present political status that 
they Avoiild not oppose the transfer of tlie district. The Govern- 
ment of India regret that they are unable to accept the view tliat 
this may be imposed as a condition of transfer. They consiiler that 
the future status of Assam is a separate question which must be 
left an open matter to be decided on its merits after any transfer 
is made. The Governnient of India observe, however, that any 
<diange in the status of Assam would probably involve an amend- 
ment of the Government of India Act ” — (avIiicIi A(*t may 
be amended at any time after this resolution lias been jiassed in this 
House) and therefore for some time at any rate Assam would 
remain a Governor’s province. They are unable to state now 
whether they Avould be able to support the (rontinuance of Assam 
■as a Governor’s province after its population has been reducred bj' 
some 33 per centum In tliese words they have made it very clear 
.to the Coxincil that the status of Assam is in danger. 

Babtt BBAJENDRA JfAUAYAN CIIAUDHTTRI :— Just nowP 
Immediately after the transfer? 
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Rev. J. J. M. NICHOLS-ttOY : — May I proceed, Sir? 

The Hon^bee the PRESIDENT Yes, go on. 

Rev. J. J. M. NIGUOLS-ROY The hon’ble member knows 
Sir, that the status be in danger at any time. As soon as this 
resolution is passed in this House there may be an amendment of 
the (rovernment of India Ac*t and, who knows, when this status 
will be lost. It is God only who can tell ; nobody knows. 

Baku KRISHNA SUNDAB DAM:— God does not delve in 
politics. 

The HoN'in.K MAITLAVI SAIYID MUHAMMAD SAADUL- 
LA: — Sir, will you stop this running commentary? 

The Hon^bek the PRESIDENT The hon’ble member need 
not take notice of the remarks. 

Rev. j. j. M. NTGHOLS-ROY Politics witliout God is rotten 
politics. Now, Sir, returning to the resolution, it is very c-lear 
that the resolution whicli is before tlio House makes no condition 
at all, hut the lioii’ble mover of the resolution himself in his speech 
yesterday committed himself when lie said these \vords which 1 
took down when he spoke — We would rather oppowse Sylhet going 
to Bengal than lose the status of Assam.’’ He wanted to make it 
conditional and at the same time he wanted to make no conditions 
at all. This is a very ambiguous position, and I was very much 
surprised. In reality there is no surprise about it because the 
mentality of tlie Assamese Councillors is that they are veiy 
sanguine that the status of Assam will remain as it is, hut if they 
knew that the status of Assam would be affected they would oppose 
the transfer of 8ylhet. Then lei the Government of India undei’- 
staud ill that case that tliis resolution should not be taken simply 
by the number of the votes but by the sentiment of the House that 
they do not Avant to let Sylhet go unless Assam retains the status 
of a (roveruoi’s province. That is a fact. Whatever ^\e may say 
now ill regard to the status we are only theorising. This Govern- 
ment or the Government of India cannot guarantee that the status 
will lemain as it is. Therefore when we are asked to vote for the 
transfer of Sylhet we are asked to take a leap in the dark, we are 
asked to live in hopes only and not to build on facts. I do not want 
to live in hopes only. I do not want to leap in the dark, but I want 
to build on facts. We may clamour afterwards, we may cry, we 
may fight, but it is better to keep wbat we have than to fight after- 
wards when we have lost it. That is what I consider to be the only 
reasonable position which the members for the Assam Valley who- 
are going to vote ought to take. 

Now, Sir, another point I want to speak about is regarding the 
effect which this resolution will have on India. I am against the 
very basis on which this resolution has been founded. It is based 
on language and race. I consider that the idea of demarcating 
India according to races and languages is detrimeTital to the for- 
mation of an Indian nation. {Ilearl Hearl), So, Sir, I was very 
much surpri.sed when last year Babu Brajendra Narayan Chaudhuri,. 
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one of our leading politioiaus, a great patriot, a well known figure^ 
in Assam ^ 

Srijut KULADJIATt (JHAfilllA: — Sir, is that not personal? 

ItKV. T. fl. M. NICIIOLS-llOY : — No, I am speaking facts. He 
is a well known tigine in Assam. In every paper we read about 
Brajeiulra Babu. 

Skijut KULADHAH CIIALIHA:— May I have your ruling. 
Sir, as to wdiether it is personal or not? 

The Hon’jjle the BIIESIDENT : — 1 do not think he has said 
anytliing, or used any epithet whicdi is object ioiialde. If he goes- 
anj»^ further I will stop him. 

Hev. J. J . M. NICTIOJjS-liOY : — I am saying it sincerely. Sir. 

Baiju BASANTA KUMAR DAS: — But the tone is a tom* of 
banter. 

Rev. J. J. M. NlCllOLS-ROY : — In his speech in the last 
Couficil he spoke about “ Bengali nationalism ’’ and he referred 
to the nationalism of liurope which brought a curse to hiiinaiiity, 
t(» the world, landing it in the last, neve r-io4)e- forgotten war. He 
referred io tJu* case of Alsace-Lorraine. He said — ‘‘ Our senti- 
ments of Bengali nationalism in the provincial sphere are the same 
as thos(? of Alsace-Jiorraine, only one ilegree removed in tlie sphere 
of the sub-state or province." Sir, uiy lieart sinks within me when 
1 hear some of onr leading politi<rians like Bahu llrajendra ^iarayan 
Cliaudhuri vS|ieak of Bengali nationalism and advocate such 
provincial nallonalism at tlie expense of the general interest of 
India — at the expense of an Indian nation. Which way shall we 
look ? Here are our future rulers - timy are going to rule India — 
some of these frieiuls are— and they are going to advocate Bengali 
nationalism, Assfimese nationalism, Uriya nationalism, iladrasi 
nationalism, and what is going to liaj)])eii to our Indian nation? 
Shall we not repeat the same things which thirope has gone through 
by fighting against: one another? We shall add to the (oniiininal 
differences these ra<*ial and linguistic differences. These aie tlie 
things which look very gloomy to me. I consider that the provincial 
nationalism is the ouU'ome «)f jierverted human nature. Where are 
patriots who will rise abtjve provincial nationalism and sink their 
petty differences, their national, their racial, their liguistic 
differences, their jietty sentiments, to the interest of India as a 
whole and create an atmosplu're for the proper formation of an 
Indian nation? After tJie war. Sir, there was quite a movement in 
India for the formation of an Indian nation — as one great scholar 
said: — “ India was in the throes of national birth. Reople began 
to forget whether they were Bengalis, Madrassis, Assamese or 
TTriyas. There was a hope that an Indian nation would be formed — 
yes, there was such a hope in the minds of many [leople who looked 
from outside; but. Sir, if vve begin tt> descend and speak about 
provincial nationalism and continue in that way, where shall we- 
land? I say, Sir, therefore that I am opposed to this resolution 
because it will create a precedent for the demar(*ation of India' 
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^acoordinjv to race anti language, which 1 believe to be detrimental 
to tlie welfare of India as a whole. The effect tiiat will come to the 
country and the Indian legislatures when India has been divided 
.according to race and language that is according to the basis of 
this resolution is foreseen by many. In tlie Montagii-CUelmsford 
Keport we find on page 159, paragraph these words: — 

‘ It is also a strong argument in favour of linguistic or racial 
units of governmeni. that by making it possible to condiurt the 
huisiiiess of legislation in the 'vernacular, tliey would contribute to 
draw into the arena of jiublic* aifairs men who are not acquainted 
with English 

This is the outcome if India is divided according to the basis 
wliiili forms the foundation foi* this resolution. AVell, then what 
will be the consequence? The coiisequem e will be that provinces 
will become watertight. They will be more ajid more separated 
from one another. Imagine all the Indian legislatures cariying on 
their business in their own x’ernaculars with many councillors who 
know little of the well advam^ed portions of the world! AVliat will 
tlie cnnsequern^e be? Assamese will hardly know the Bengalis, 
Bengalis will hardly know the Madia ssis and the Madrassis will 
hardly know the TJriyas and so on. Then instead of going forward 
in [lolitics we shall go backward, instead of forming an Indian 
nation we shall fojin warring nations. 'Ihis will he the conse- 
. querure, and I foi* one am against this kind of dcmarcution of the 
country. Therefore 1 an) opposed to this resolution which 1 con- 
sider to ho very detrimental to the people of India. 

Sir. I want to refer to anotheu- matter. It Avas a great surprise 
to me Avhen some of my friends from Assam V^alley spoke of a 
homogenous population. I could not understand in reality what 
they meant by homogenous jiopulation. After Sylliet has been 
transferred As.sam Avill jnot be left with a homogenous population. 
There will still he Cachar unless (hndiar too goes away. There are 
tlie Bengalis here, the Khasis, the Assamese, there are dilferent 
classes of people. Now, what Avill become f)f the twelve lakhs of 
Bengalis in Assam? I hapj)eiied to read this inoiiiing a few words, 
from the speech of my hon’hle friend Sri jut Nilmoiii Phukan. Last 
year he spoke against this reiohition and he spoke these words: — 

‘ Perhaps you know, Sir, that at this moment thousands of people 
from Myrnensingh have already swamped the districts of Nowgoug 
and (xaiihati and who knows some day these people will not come 
up on a linguistic basis and say that this portion should he carved 
out of Assam and he added to Bengal or thrown into the Bay of 
Bengal,^ 

lie realised then that if the principle of self-determination and 
the language basis be the rules for our guidance the consiequence 
would be detrimental to Assam. Who will prevent the people of 
Cachar from agitating again and again to go to Bengal. We hear in 
this Council that they are going to agitate; and our hon^ble Sylhet 
friends who are going away from Assam are going to agitate for 
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Cachar. Tho Caehar members have already said tliat they are not 
going to rest; and some of the members of Goalpara already liave 
said that they are not going to rest either. They are going to 
agitate the same thing. And who knows as iny hoTi’lde fritmd 
Mr. Phiikan said that some of the Mymeiisingli people who are now 
ill Assam will not want also to go away from Assam and earve some 
parts of Assam out and take it to Bengal. These are the things 
that we shall luive to meet in the fniure. If wo once commit 
ourselves to this principle of self-determination and language basis 
I am afraid we shall not see the end. Our ditUculties will grow. 

Now', Sir, there is also another point, i do md understand why 
the Government of Assam should favour this proposal. I do not 
know wdiat the As^sam Government’s altitude is but it seems to mo 
that the only reasonable position whicdi the Assam Government 
should take is to opj)ose the transt'er o£ Sylhet. Tho Government 
of India has plainly said that they should answer praelically ^ yes ’ 
or ‘ no They do not want any (‘onditions. VVluit is ilie. use of 
putting in. any more conditions. It will only moan that they do 
not want Sylhet to go. Sir, instead of going in a round-about way 
it would lie rtiasonable to say really “ VVe do uot want Sylhet to gc» 
since we do not know what will lKH*oiue (d' Assam,” That will be 
the most reasojiable position, it appears to me that the (iovernment 
should take, and we hope that the Government members wdio are 
the trustees of the w'elfare of the people of Assam and of the future 
status of Assam, would not risk the status of the proviiir^e because 
no one in Assam seems to want to l isk the status of the Governor’s 
province. I ajipeal to my lioirhle friends, tho Planters who are 
iiiemhers of this Council to help us in this matter, that they may 
not throw us into di.fficulty. I hope they will vote against this 
transfer because it will mean the risking of the status of Assam. 
Though hopes have been held out to us yet we are still unconvinced 
that our hopes will ])e realised if Sylhet is transferred to Bengal. 
We are building only on hope. Whether our hopes will he realised 
or not nobody kn(>ws for certain. He who is a wise man, will not 
jump, will not take a leap iii the dark, but will stand on solid facts. 

Another point. Sir, which I forgot to mention is regarding the 
condition of the franchise. The coiiditiojis of franchise in Assam 
have been greatly reduced in comparison with the franchise condi- 
tions in the Central l^rovi riches and other major j)roviii(:es. I want 
to point that oxit here. Regarding the f|ualiiications of the electors 
in the Central Provinces it is said, in urban areas that one of the 
qualifications is that a peisoii should own or hire a house or build- 
ing of the annual jeiital value of not less than Rs. But in 

Assam, in the urban areas in respecd. of municipal or cantonmeiil 
rates aggregating not less than Rs. y. In tlie case of the Nowgong 
Municipality it is ^ not less than Rs. 2 ’ and in the case of the 
Sylhet Municipality it is ^ not less than Re. 1-8 ’. So, the condi- 
tion of franchise is lower than that of tho Central Provinces. 
In the rural areas also it is the same. It is written here in 
the rules that every person in the Central Provinces and Berar will 
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be entered in the eleetornl roll of the constitiiency who has a place 
of residence in tlie area and owns land payiiio* cess or assessable to 
laud revenue of not less than Its. 100 per aniiUTn. lint here in 
Assam the condition of franchivse is very low. It is written that 
every person will bo entered in Ihe elec toral roll of the constitueiuy 
M*Iio has a place of residoin-e in the area and in the districts of Sylhet, 
Cachar and (loalpara jiays a chankidari tax under tJie Beno^al Act 
VI of 1870 of not less than Re. 1 per annum or in the remainder 
of the provin**e owns laml assessed or assessable to a land revenue 
of not less than Rs. 10 or pays a loc*al rattj of not less than Tie. 1. 
That is in Assam. 2S(»w, Sir, this shows that Assam hail to be 
treated in a special manner in order to it imduded within the list 
of the major provinces. There was a s/trrial ronsi/lc/aiion for 
Assam. AVe have e-ot the Refoi’ms now simply because of that 
special tiealment l)y the authorities who have the power to <rive ns 
the Reforms, but that is Assam with Sylhet. Xow if Syllu^t is 
taken away who knows whether (he same specu'al ti-eatmeni will be 
given to Assam or not. 

TiiJ«: 11()n’bt.k THK RR1*ivSIT)KX'r : — I think the hon’ble member 
will finish now. He has taken already, a long time. 

Rkv. .1. J. M. X1(M10J,S-R(W:— Just a minute. Sir. I say, 
Sir, that those who will vote for this resolution are leaping in the 
dark. Therefore [ oppose this resolution. 

Siti.ir'r Kl-IiADllAR (’ll Alilll A : - Sir, the subject has beeti 
so well thrashed out that it hardly needs any more speech on the 
subject. But yet, after hearing the Rev. Xichols-lioy who has 
been here for a long time and has givoji a peroral ioji about our 
duties 1 think I shall he failing in my duty if I fail to reply to his 
objections. At the same time we (aiiinot forget that the objections 
and other reasons aclvanced by ihe ( loveiannent of Assam c'unnot be 
allowed to go unrefuted. First, I shall tak«> the reasons which 
they said ac‘tuatod us in A^oting with the Surma A^alley members 
out ot jealousy we wanted to get rid of ibe Sylhet distried. T should 
like to say that so long as Ave Averc? jealous, so long as we AA^ere 
ouA-ious of them they were not in a jmsilioii to bring up this resolu- 
tion before the House. But after the non-co-oporation inoA-emeiit, 
after the awakening of the national spirit a neAV idea, a higher ideal 
and a better ideal has <*oine amongst us and for tbat reason AA'e have 
come to help them, because we knoAV it will be unjust on our part 
to refuse their union with their rouiitrymen in Bengal. So we have 
voted — not c»ut of jealousy as thc*v' put it, but out of our goodwill. 
T think the Assam Qov^ernnient has not enham‘.ed its reputation by 
putting us down to that feeling, though I should give them credit 
that they have correctly interpreted the feelings of the ]ieople 
about the status and other things. T should like to thank His 
Exc^ellency and the Members of GoA^ernment in interpreting the 
situation, that there would be intense agitation, may I say prc^bably 
more bitter than that of 1921 if the status is loAvered. We should 
give them (credit for correctly gauging that feeling. We find also 
that there are certain other remarks JFor which also they must get 



credit and that is on the question of economy/ I think we 
iiuraiy tear — i was the first person to point out tUat bylhet is a 
deiicit aistriet that our eocjiiomic position will be better wuen bylnet 
is Liaiisterred to iiengai- 1 knew tlie nienibers ot the Assam Valley, 
the electors in tJie xvsstim Valley will ask us what leason we had 
to vote lor tue lesoiutioii. VVe told them that economically li we 
aiiow byliiei to go to iietigal and join their countrymen Uiere we 
would gam immensely, Vv e shall be able to develop a homogenous 
comm unity, we will be able to develop our own characleristic 
traditions and institutions. 

W'c pointed out to tlio people clearly that wc have been spending* 
a portion ot our luuds wuich otherwise wouUl have been available 
lor tlie Assam i^oper^ior byiuet. This sum will be available for 
our purpoijp, VVe nave stated exactly what vve leel and we are 
stating It now too that ii bylhet goes to licugal, it will be lor the 
iiilercst ol ouisolves tiiat we should nut stand m their way. 

Xheie are other reasons which were advanced against tile tiansler 
by the lion bie Maulavi SauUulla. They Jiave been amply reiuted 
by the llonXde ALaulavi haiznur Ali aiul i need not relute them 
ngciiiu jiut tiiere is one thing that i shouid like to say. lie thinks 
tiiut ii.s> number oi Muiuiiiunaduii.-^ will be very' small aud as such 
probabiy tuey will be Jiit hard by' the dci*ieaso in xJicir numerical 
buength, itave we ever, 1 say, failed to respect iIlC miiiojity, 
have wo laiitMi to respect tim (daims of the iniuoiitios, the Anglo- 
Indians, the tjuiopeans who are still fewer in number'' it will be 
our boundiui duty to see that no minority suher bj' iJie inllueiico ol 
tlie mujoiiiy'. 1 think wo will be failing in our duty', in our res- 
ponsiluliiy , it we do not iudp them. Uur ideas are growing. We 
are t/ouscious of our responsibility' aud we feel that we will never 
Jail to respect tlie sinallest minority, not to speak of the Muhcim- 
madaiis, not to speak of the Anglo-Indians, but also of the liiiro- 
pcans wIjo as I have said, are fewer in number. W"e will not be 
our duty' if we forget their rights aud 1 can assure the 
itou'ble iUiuiiavi fcSaatiiilla- — and 1 believe my* feelings are shared 
by idl the members here that tlie minoj ities will not be ever inter- 
fered with. Our Maulavi Sahib is harping oii a communal claim 
while men like Iveniel Vasha is coming out witJi the national feeling. 
Jjet us be one nation, let us forget chaiikana and yaija ruas^ let us 
if necessary wear all frock-coats aud represent as one people. Aud 
1 think the day is not far when Maulavi Saailulla will be leading 
such a movement here. 

A voice : — But j'ou will oppose him. 

Skijiit KULADHAIl CHALIHA: — I shall be his humble 
follower. 

The Hon’ulk Maulvi SAIYID MUHAMMAD SAADULLA: — 
Thank you very much. 

Sriiut KULADIIA-R CHALIHA: — Then as regards Revel. Mr. 
Niclmls-Iloy^s contention about language question — one thing which 
has troubled him — probably he requires an answer. In the Con- 
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gX0SB platform whiclL t liopa and tru&t Sevd,. Mr. INiicliole^Boy will 
join borne day — if lie goeb ihere lie will iind iliat the people there 
speak, iiinaj they speak Aiaihatti, they speak Telugu uud maiky 
otlier languages bui it has not prevented them from deveiopiug 
a higher national idea, i think we are not jealous ol each other 
now^-a-days. We are not jealous ot the Jbengaiis in spite oi their 
advance, tor we know that we will be able to develop ourselves, we 
think tliat we shall be able to go ahead even of Uengal. 1 am sure 
that my Assamese friends ui;3 iully convinced of tnat. 1 teeh lor 
liev. All*. Aichols-ltoy lor he belongs to a small community, -iet 
1 would point out to nim that we in this Council never went against 
the ikhasi people. We have a better national ideal. We have been 
able to subdue feelings of animosity on tlie score ot language. '*W e 
will be able to assimilate the Kimsis as ATssiimese. In tact are we 
dilterent in racer' i think the ivhasis are Assamese and the 
Assamese are Ahasis and we will assimilate them sooner or later. 
All the same what is liiere to prevent him from speaking Assanicse. 
He is speaking a foreign language and still he is mixing with us 
freely. 

Of course there is a dillerent ideal before the .League of Xations. 
lint it is probably a goal wJuch not in the near future the 
of Aations can attain. This intejiialioiml ideal is not to bo uciiieved 
in a generation or in the next generation, it may lake auothev two 
hunared years. So international develupiueut is a thing wiiich is 
very remote, JDo you thiuk that the iidsli people, because they 
have separated iioin tne Anglish are going to be less pro^pelous, 1 
think this requires very littie urguments. TJiese tilings arc 
thrashed threadbare in journals and other papers. 

isow^ as regards the status. The Uoveriiimmt has quite correct Ij 
represented it and i Uiink there is not the least pvobabilily Uiat the 
Governmeiit of India will be unstalesmanlike as to Igwer the. status 
of the province and to face an agitation which no (loveinment wiJl 
ever desire. 1 don't think the JirjiisJi l^arlianient will create 
sueJi a dangerous precedent by putting us back. 1 know the 
mentality of the Assamese members ; 1 need not assure them that the 
British Parliament will not tolerate, any such idea of lowering 
the status of the province. 1 have no l^r on the score of the status. 
The (Jovernincnt itself, in the interest*' of the Civil Service, will 
try their level best to keep it as a Govbrnor^s province. 1 plainly 
see it that it is to their interest to keep it for their own sake, and the 
Government will be failing in their duty to the great service if 
they do not retain so many jobs for the Civil Service by keeping 
the province intact. 1 do not think our Civil Services are so very 
self-sacrificing as to forego their rights easily. 

As regards the status there is only one thing which should be the 
criterion. The criterion is how many people are interested in the 
constitution. As has been pointed out our electors will be about 
as much in numbers as those of the Central Provinces — 148,000^1 
thiuk it will be more. With the women votes I think it will be 
little more than that. We should see Low many people really take 



interest in tlie constitution as compared witli any other small 
province in India. So 1 think the Uovernment oi; Assam tan go 
lorward to the Governiuent of India that our number will not bo 
less. So, i think, even on that score we neeil not fear. The 
criterion for keeping up ii constitution is to see to the number of 
people taking interest in it. The Central i^iuviiices may have a 
large number of people but the nuuiber taking interest in the 
constitution is much less. We do not see wli^ our tjovcrniiient 
will not be able tr> present our case properly, that wo will have as 
much electors as any other small province in India. 

1 think with these reiuurks J can cionjiueiui this resolution to the 
acceptance ol the House and 1 trust tluit the members of the Assam 
V'alley will be almost uuaniLiioiis and that they will vote for the 
resolution bec.-ause it will he foi- the good ol*. tlie people ot Sylhet 
as w^ell us for the good of tJio people of the Assam Valley. 

SiUJUT SAJlAiS AA JIA. DOWEIf AIl : — The ubjeclioiis that have 
been raised against my resolution have heen amply replied to by 
many ot the lion* hie memliei s. So there is not much lor me to 
repiv. All the same i cannot hidp tliat 1 have ttj pn>test agaiiivSt 
certain remarks coming from (ieitaiii cpiarters. -My Irieinl, Alauluvi 
i?:i.slud Ali Laskar did givi? exjnession in the deplli of disappoint- 
incnt tJiat ihio provim.'o will be a I'lanttMs' province. Sir, every- 
body in this House must lealisi? that tea. pUj«ulei's have as niuch 
interest in this province as anylaiily else a ml in spite of critici.sms 
levelled against them they have co-opevalial w ith us in all matters. 
The remark was not ju.stilii‘d at all and 1 must protest against it. 

Sir, the most important objections that have heen raised comes 
from the Hon’ hie Aiuulavi Saudulla. it Jclates to numbers. My 
friend seems to be obsessed with the question ol numlnu’ alone. 1 
have tried my best to realise what is that makes numheas so im- 
parta>Ut in this question. The only signilicance of numbers so far 
as I cun see is \vhaHier the population will he able to bear the 
burden oi taxation to support a (Jcivernor’s province. ^ If. i:;Jy'lhet is 
taken away, will the re^t ot tJie pruvimte bo able to bear ith I 
think they will be able to bear it better. What is more, if Syliiet 
goes there, the burden will be lightei r' At least one Coiuiuissioner 
will be abolished with the oltice. M.y friend Alaulavi h’aiznur Ali 
rightly emphasised that it was not much the question of number — 
as it is the question of the stamina of the people that is to be taken 
into account. It has been said that in the beginning it was found 
diiUcult to concede to the province tif Assam tiie status of a Gov- 
ernor’s- province. We must not forget tJiat the then Chief Commis- 
sioner of Assam was opposed to the status ot a Governor’s province 
being given to Assam. Wiiat we find now'h In spile of the fears, 
in spite of the apprehensions raised by our own^ countrymen the 
Governor in Council have consistently recommended and exjirossed 
that Assam can be run as a Governor’s province. And my friend 
Ilev. Mr. Nichols-ltoy has correctly said that the members of the 
Assam Valley in spite of the fears and alarms raised by our own 
countrymen the Governor in Council has recommended strongly 
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tlial even iF Sylbci wove transferred Assam’s stains as a (favermn 's 
provinre should not he iTii])aired. And my f riend Kev. Nichols- Floy 
has foriiM My said that the inemhers of the Assam A'alley are voting 
for this resolution because they are eontideiit that the status of the 
province 4‘annot he intfurered with. Wo feed oursfdves fonfiflent, 
jiorfectly sanguin*', that the Kritish Parliament will never think of 
taking hack from us after six years of successful and loyal co- 
operation the status that it has coiiccmUmI to ns. It is simply 
unthinkable. It is true .(hat we have no representative in the 
rfoverinnent *d India, but we still have hetter faith in Jliitish states- 
manshiji tlian some of our own countrymen. If 1 had any doubt.s 
in rny miml as to the status (d‘ the ]»rovinco 1 would never have 
voted for the transfer of Sylhet. It is tins sel F-determinat ion md. 
only of Sylhet Inii of (lie provime as a uJiole to think tlmi. it is 
hettcJ’ for Sylhet and bett<-i' tor Assain that. Syllud slionld go to 
llengal. As F have alr<*a<ly sa!<l if Sylhet got'S to Ihutgal \\ t* will 
have [)oln y to puisne, \\'e will have |n<'gr('ss. 

Some inemlMMs have luam trying to cloud the issvK's by raising 
the (jiiestion of Caeliar and tloalpara. Tlic'se issues are not before 
the HoUvSe now arnl hen they » i»me wi* w ill know how to cleal wiili 
tlicmi. 'flic <|Uesiion now is only as it stands lud'oi e (he I louse. I 
a|)peal to all the members that in the inleresis t)f the f»i<»viiu*e as a 
w'lude they slu.oild vote for tin* motion. I alsf) Muiture to appeal to 
you. Sir, that lief ore you put this re.^olutioij to tin* \c)te you w'ill se(» 
A’our wax to putting llio wlude r«*solnlion as -a whole together 
instead of .se|.uirating the issues a )»roceilure whieli would mjt meet 
with tlie wishes of the majority of the membeus prcvsenl. 

llox'mjv AJk. a. W. IKVrilAM: - Sir. Ihen^ is only one thing 
xvhicdi I wish to say in closing this discussjoa. 1 do not know xvhieJi 
Avay the decision of this (h)unc.il will go. Hut whatever lhc> decdsion 
is,' it will represent the vote of the majority of the non-o/licial 
jnembers of tliis Coumil, since the oliicial luembers will not voie 
on*the first' part of, the lesolutioui ' .11: the decision is :in fa\mur of a. 
recommemlafion for tlie transfer of Sylhet ami if <dfeet is given to 
that reeoinfnendatif)n, those of ns who are left in Assam will, I have 
no donbt, woj-k together wliolelieai'tedly for the advancement of 
our reduced province, and will do our best to show Unit small though 
we may be in population we are worthy of retaining our status 
amongst the provinces of India (/irai\ hear). On the other hand if 
Ihe decision is opposed in the transfer I trust that it will not be too 
optimistic fo hope that the decision of the majority of the Jion- 
oificial meinhers of this Council xvill he accepted as final and that the 
whole pvoviiu*e will settle doxvn to xxork together xvithout the dis- 
turbing factor of any further movement for tiansfer or partition. 

Tiik Hox’nnr; thk PJMOSJDENT; — As 1 informed hon’ble 
members yesterday it was with the greatest consideration that we 
admitted the two parts as one resolution and the ac('.eptance of the 
amendment has further broadened the gulf between the two issues. 

lliis case whether I am to put both parts together before the 
j3[ouse or not would largely depend not so much on me, but on the 
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form of the resolution. I would have been very happy to have 
acceded to the request of the honM)h? luenihers to pliii*e tlie two 
parts together if they had not been absolutely sepai*ate. So 1 
<Iesire to pla( e the two parts of this resolution separately as two 
resolutions. 

The first question now ])efoie the House is: 

7V//A' (/<iunril rt't'fj f/t/Hcnt/s to the i in rerttoi- iti thnf the 

fhutrtrl of Sj/lht‘t hr i roti sfrrml tt/ lirniKtl, 

The question was pul and a ilivisiun taken wiili the tol lowing 
result : — 


A YKS— l?(i. 

-1. The Tfon’ble |}ai Ibihadiir 
Pro in ode t'liandra Dutta. 

‘J. Ital Hahadur Amarnath 

Hay- 

Hai lialiadiir Siva lbi»sad 
Haruu. 

4. Siijut Xilmoni Phnkan. 
o. Mr. ]). S. Wilheis. 
ti. Halm Hasanta Kuniai* Das. 
T. Jl-.xlin !iiajen<lni Narayan 
( 'liaud hurl. 

8. liabu Uopendrolal Das 
(Miaudb uri. 

t). Halm Ivrislina Sninlar Dam. 
It). Halm Kshirod ('Jmndra Dtd). 
11. Sri jut He])iri (^handra 
(Jhose. 

13. Si'ijut Kauiakhyaram 

Haj'uah. 

Id. Sri jut Mabadeva Sanaa . 

14. Si'ijut Ihulmanabh Sur.ina, 
1"). Mi\ Tarayjrasad (.dialiha. 

]t». Si'ijut Itohini Kaiita Jlati 

Ha run. 

17. Sri jut Tviiladhar CJialilia. 

18. Sri jut SadaiKiiida Dowerab. 
H). Sri jut Sarveswar Hurua. 

20. Maulavi Devvan Abdul 
liahim Chaudhuri. 

21. Maulavi Abdul Hannan 
Ohaudhuri. 

22. Maulavi Muhammad Mud- 
abbir Hussain Chaudhuri. 

2d. Maulavi Faizniir Ali. 

34. Mr. W. K. AVarren. 

25. liieut-Colonel H. (\ (larbett. 
2fi. Mr. M. H. Clarke. 


XoKs ■ '1 2. 

1. The Uiuriile Maulavi Saiyid 

AT uhauiiitad Saadiilla. 

2. Maulavi Dewm Muhannond 

W'asil Cliamlli HI \'. 

:j, Hev. {\ Kvans. 

4. Klian Hahadur Abul I'azI 

Vhniad. 

5. Ifev. J . .1 . A! . N iehuls-lfov. 

tf. Itai Hahadui' liipin (Oiandra 
Del) Ijuskar. 

7. Uai Sahib Har Kishore 

( diakiaball i . 

8. Alaulavi Ka'^liid Ali fiaskar. 

0. Kliaii Haliadiir Allauddiu 
Ahmed < dtaudhury. 

lU. Alaulavi Afafi/.uddin Ahmed. 

11. Mr. J. C. Dawson. 

12. Mr. IT. H. "HnchanaJi. 


The Ayes being 20 and the Noes 12 the Hesoluiion was earried, 
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The ITon'et.e the PTIESTDENT : — The second question before 
the House is this : — 

This Comicil recommends to the Governor hi Coinicil that 
while it is not the ntfrntion of the Covneil to prejudice, 
the transfer of Si/lhet h// ant/ consideration as to ihe 
status of the, rest of the province^ Assam should not hy 
reason of the transfer he deprived of any of the political 
privileges which it at present enjoys in common with 
other Governors^ provinces or which may hereafter he 
e.rtended to other Governors* provinces.* ** 

The motion was carried ncin con. 

The TEon’ki.e the IMiESIDICNT : — As llie TTouse has carried 
these two resolutions ilie rest of the resolutions dro]) out.’^ 

The HoN’erE the rilESn)l^:NT : is the older of His 
Excellency the Governor: — 

In exercise of the powers conferred on him hy Socriioii of 

the Government of India Af‘t, ITis Ext'elleney the Govenuir is 
pleased to declare ihat at the ccmclusion of the ineoiin}:^ of the 7th 
flaiiuary lOtJO the Assam Ijo^islative Gouiieil do stand proroo-ued. 

H. N. R ATT, 

Secretary to the Legislati ve Council^ Assam. 

Shieeong : 

The 9th January 1926. 


APPENDIX A. 


Statement' showing Com piroUcr^ s figures and c.rplanatory notes on 
ihe expenditure of Sylhet Pishirt for 192P2d. 

SYiaiET Distuict. 


Recoipts. 

1 Expenditure. 

Major head 8. 

Amount, in 
thousand of 
rupees. 

Major heads. 

Amount in 
thousand of 
rupees. 

1 

2 

3 

4 


Rs. 


Rb. 

II. — ^Tazos in income • 

52(a) 

5. — Land Revenue 

2,13 

V. — Land Revenue 

12,23 

0. — Excise 

19 

VI. — Ezoise . • • 

4,58 

7. — StamjiB . 

26 

Carried over 

17,33 

Carried over • 

2,58 
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Ryijiet District — conoid. 


Receipts. 

Exiieuditiire. 

Alajnr heads. 

Amount in 
ilionsand of 
nipoca. 

Major hoads. 

Amount in 
thousand of 
rujioes. 

1 

2 

3 

4 



Rs. 



( ■an’iiril ov'or 

- 

17.33 

Carried over 

2,68 

— Stamps 

• 

U).42(jf) 

8. -Forests 

64 

Vin.— Forest . 

• 

1,S0 

9. — Rc^gistralion 

83 

I X . — RegiBiraiioti 

XVI.-- Interest , • 


1.28 

15 

22. — General Ad m in istra- 
tioii* 

:M8 

XVII.— -Adiniiiistration 

J ustice. 

of 

()8 

21. — Administration of 

Justice. 


XV IT I . — .1 ails and Conv ict 
^<f>ttlements- 

39 

26. — Jails and Convict Set- 
tlciiLouts. 

1,19 

XJX.— Police . 

• 

iP) 

26. — Police 

6.12 

XXI. — Education • 

• 

77 

31. — Education 

6.89(//) 

XXII.^ — Medical • , 

• 

ip) 

32. — Medical . 

1,08(7/) 

XXIII --T’ublic Health 

• 

7 

33. — Public lloalili . 

1,01 

X XT V . — ^Agri cii It uro • 

• 

27 

34. — Agriculture 

70 

X X V. ■— Ind uatri es 

• 

2 

36. — ^Intlustricfi 

18 

XXX. — Civil Works 

XX XI 11. — Receipts in aid of 
Superannuation. 

17 

3 

37. — Miscellaneous Pepart- 
III cut. 

41. — Civil Works 

2.47(rZ) 

XXXIV.— Stationery- 
Printing. 

and 

1 

45. — Suiierannuatioii, etc. 

1,40 

XXXV. — Miscellaneous 

• 

30 f 28(0) 

47. — Miscellaneous . 

52(1) 

Total 

• 

34,06 

Total 

32,53 


General remarks; — 


In tlie above staiement the expenditure on (/) the Divisional 
Commissioner and his establishment and (ii) the -Inspector of 
Schools and liis establishment has not beeti included. The total 
expenditure under these two heads during 1924-25 was approximately 
Ils, 79,000 and Ds. 21,000 respectively, A proportion of this 
expenditure is debitable to Sylhet, but exact proportion cannot be 
determined. 
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FiXpeuclitiiro in Enp;laiicl debitecl finally in tlie Home aecounta 
has not been shown here ns the tisrnros cannot he distrilnited. 

The cost printing of forms in IJen^al and oiifside presses 
cannot })e <listrihnti?tl. The total exjiendihiro on this acc-ount for 
tlie whole pr<iviiice inclndino- cost of stationery supplied from (^entral 
Sttues was Its. 8:1,000. 

It has not been found [>ossilde to exclude transactions relating; 
to (dlier districts which pass fhroiioh the Sylf»et 1’Veasurv in their 
entitety, as separate accoii/jt is not kept of them in this office. Im)!* 
the same reason the transactions relating- to Sylhet but accounted 
for in other distri<‘ts cmild be acc-ounted for only in a few cases. 
l?eeei])ts of the Sylhet Seed Depot in r)tlier rli^itricls have not heen 
taken irdo account. 

(n) The fio iive under “ IT. — Taxes on income ” re])resents Pro- 
vincial ( lovt-rnniejOs’ share of iiicoim^-tax. The Provincial share 
of jricf>me-0ix for the whole pn»vince was T{s. 0,54,2*^5-14-0. Tn 
the absence of any information as to what tlie assessed income for 
Sylhet ill lt)2d-25 was, the share of Sylhet out of the total ni 
Tfs. 5,54,225-14-0 cannot be correcjly wmked out. Hut only a 
rou^h estimate has been made by the rule of proportion on the basis 
of the total collcMdions for the whole provima* fwliich was l{s. 
lfb70,444-4-l ) ns a*>ainst the amount ( ollected in Svlhet (whJ' h ^as 
Its. 1,85,199-18-8). 

(b) Tinder one thousaml, 

(r.) This fi^Mire includes lls. 28,000 on account of proportionate 
share of contrilnition by the Central Oovernment on ac<*o\int of 
collection of in(‘om e-tax. 

The total amount of contrihutiou paid for the province in 1924-25 
was TJs. 2,92,821. The share of Sylhet (lis, 28,000) has been 
worked out at the rate of 10 per cent, on tlie ordinary collections 
(after deduction of refund) of that district. 

OD This fiuure does not imdude the expenditure on the construc- 
tion of the !Murari<4iaTid Ccdle<re, which amounted to Its. 1,24,000 
dnriii£»- the year. A portion of the Sylhet district is included in 
the fkichar Division so tar as Public Works expenditure is con- 
cerned: As the expenditure for that portion is not boidced 
s(‘.|»arately from that relatlu<>: to the Cachar district it cannot lie 
furnished bv this office. If required, it may be obtained fTom the 
Executive Engineer, Cachar Division. Total expenditure includes 
Its. 1,29,000 for contributions, Rs. 72,000 for e.stablishment and 
Rs. 92,000 for other works. Share of establishment debitable to the 
Murarichand College, Central, etc., is Rs. 40,000. This amount 
has therefore been deducted from the district expenditure. 

(e) Besides this sum of Rs. 52,000, a sum of Rs. 2,49,020 was 
•debited to this head on a< count of irrecoverable, temporary loans 
written off during 1924-25 which did not affect Provinc.ial balance. 

('/),This does not include SylhePs share of the Dnified stamps 
and stamp fees realiscul in Bengal, 
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(//) JJoos not incliulo sliaro ut cost oT tin; Cnuri a< Oalrulia. 

(//) Do Doi iiH.'ludo share of tMlural ioiial iji>i itutiojis aiul Menial 
Hospitals in Bengal, otti. 


AIMVKNDI X B. 

K.rijhtm/tortf A ntr-s nindr hy f h'puf l rt yurthnu 

mid e.rpcndiiuvc ttf Sylhci l>islrici for 

itccript*}^^ 

(//) Untler llie Jiciul Tiixe.; on I ihduk* " (X)in|»trollrr sl»n\\>*»l 
an approximate Cistiinale c*!' Uk* SnIIioI share ol the iiicoiaivtax 
( TfaliitMl io this provinee. 11 is figure was B.s. ■">%;. |/i»1lt)wiiig tin? 
prini.viple aclopteil j^revimisl y the Finauee J )i‘j>a 1 1 meiil .slunii il imrlrr 
this licad an estiinaie of tin* slia*e ol (he ineoiiie-fax pa'nl 

inSylhet (Us. 14) and addtal lielow Us. (io as ivjinvent ing approxi- 
inatelv (he vSylhet shai<» ot (he ineoine-(a\ ami siainp leveiine [laid 
ill BiMigal. The figures lalovn liy ( oe^-ern ineul are inort* iavom alile 
to Sylliet (han (liose (aken l>y (he C'oinplrolltvr. 

The (,’omj)t.roll.er addc'd Jfs. ‘J,S as an esliiuale ol tlu^ Svlliet 
sluH'e of (he paid h\ (heloMitral ( iovern ineiit lor tht' » os( 

of eollei-iing* iueome-laN in As‘<ani. This figure was (‘\4 Imled, as no 
pari of the e«»s( of (he (aunin is^ioncr of lneonie-(a\ ami liis ofliee 
had boon debited to Sylhei ami no special staff is employed in Sylliet 
foj‘ tJie im*oine-tax work. 

Idle result of (hes(» a«l justnieuts was (jiat (lie liguies on tlu^ 
reeeipts side published by ( ioveriiuieut are Us. 1 less than those 
supplied. by (lie Couiptroller, 

ICjrpvn di f n re — 

(f/) Tlic Coinptrolh.u- iiguj es nmlej- (fenei al Ad m in is! i a i ion were 
raised ]>y Us. IS, representing iJie travell ing allowanee of lh(‘ S\ Ho t 
inembeis of (he Lc?gi.sla(ive Couneil. .Sm h expmidif uje had lurmi 
ineludeil in the figures of previous yeai's. 

(h) Us. L2-1 were added luider 41. — (hvil \V orks on aeinunt of 
of (lie Uublie Works expenditure in South Sylhet, wlrieJi is im imled 
w’ithiii the Cacdiar l.biblie Works Division. 4’he figures were 
obtained from Iho Piiblii* Works llepartmerit and (he ailjustnient 
w'as Ttiiido on the same way as in (he previous years' figures. 

The Coinptioller noted (hat his figures under iliis head were 
in complete. 

(e) Us. 51 were addinl as in iho previous years’ figures lejirO'' 
senting the cost of Sylhet students and others in institutions oulsido 
the distrir’t vriiius the cost of vstudeiits and otlievs from other districts 
in Sylhet institutions. 
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APPENDIX II. 

Press Communique. 

it be jeiiieinbercKl tluit iii January last the Assam Legisla- 
tive Couneil adiJpUMi two resol iititijjis, one of wliieli -reeommojnlccl 
the transfer of the distriet of Sylhei to Hengal, and the other stipu- 
lated in •general terms that this transfer should liowe-A'cr, 

prejurliee the future status of Assam as a (governor’s province. 

I'he first resolution was ea^rried by XJti v'otes to 12, and tlie second 
uhauiniously. 

The proposal had previously been discussed morn than once in 
the Legislative (’ouiicils of Assam and Hen^al, and oji every occasion 
the transfer of Sylhet from Assam to Jtcogal was approved by a 
majority of the (Jounoil. 

A fiinrilar rosolulioJi aaus juoved and liiscussed in the •Legislative 
Assembly in January IJiA"), but the disc u.ssion Jiad to be^adjourued, 
fir.stly, until the final views of the two pi'ovim*Jal (.{bverniueiits aii<l 
Legislative (Vnincils were known, and, secondly, until the (roveru- 
ineiit of India had consulted the Setoedary of Stale in (Jouik il. 
Ao couclu.sions had been veaclied before the Indian J. 4 egislativc 
Assembly adjourned in JVJarrh last, and the discussion could not 
therefc.)re be resumcid in that l)ocly. The (jloveniuient of I imIJh nave 
now obtained thc» instructions of tlie Secretaiy of Stafe and consider 
it clesirable, in view of the* jnaiiy cojiHic.tiug lumours and 
unceitaiiity tliat for jiearly two years have prevailed in regard to 
the future of Sylhet, to announce at once the dechsiou which has 
just been reached. 

The Secuetaiy of State has l uled that the transfer of the district 
to llengal cujinot he ilissociated from tjjut of the future form of 
acini ill istralic^n of the provin<M» of Assam. /JJhe Government of 
India, agreeing with this ruling, propose accordingly to reserve 
these two cjiiesiioiis, namely the iranster of Sylhet, a-iid its 
C'unsecjuent effecd upon the future statUvS of Assam, for consideration 
by the Statutory Commission to be appointed in 1929 under the 
provisions of section 84-A of the Government of India Act. 

G. M. YOUNG, 

Offg. Joint Scer clary to the 

Government of India. 


Homk DKCAiriMroNT; 
Simlay the 16th June 1926. 
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